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PREFACS 


NoTHxir«  csnbe  fiurdMrftoai  tfMinlMiftuMi  of  ibefcUowiogWodL 
Aan to  widenliie bmch  $mm§ClaMmm  of  diflnMl dHUMni* 
mrtioDSyortoiiibiifltarlolbtiiMMaMofmaact^^  Then 

no  two  extremes  wUch  I  wiA  10  a^efd«-i«A  dM  ono  hai^ 
ori9>enil]flm  Aat  Bopposet  tbi  CM^^ 
tatesMtto  flaaiftee  die  oonDooMdnMBti  of  CM  to  dio  ooofteMi 
of  feligioiie  iBleiooiine-Hm  fho  ottiw^fliiil  i^ 
finds  an  ezesUenee  fai  its  owft  poitf ,  and  Is  loUictMil  to  aidoioww 
ledge  tin  peofde  of  the  Lord  ki  any  deasmhintiott  bnt  its  own. 
liberality  of  sentiment  is  not  ia  phrase  wludi  I  admit  into  my 
religious  vocabulary ;  for  though  I  love  and  acknowledge  all  wlio 
lore  the  Lord  Jesos,  I  hold  myself  as  much  nnder  the  law  of  God 
m  embracing  all  the  ehildien  of  God,  as  in  forming  the  articles  of 
my  eree4    My  recognition  of  all  Christians  I  gionnd  on  the 
anthority.  of  Jesus.  To  set  at  nong^  the  weakest  of  Christ's  little 
ones,  I  oSl  not  illiberal,  but  VBohristian.  To  disown  Aose  whom 
Christ  acimowledgesy  is  antiflhristfandisobedisnoe  to  Ch^    Bat 
while  I  ghdly  admit,  thai  many  who  diflv  from  me  with  respect 
to  baptism,  aie  among  the  eaedleni  of  die  earth,  I  cannot,  out  of 
^   eempHment  to  them,  abstain  flom  ffndieaiing  this  ordinanoe  of 
^  Chnt   TUs  woidd  show  gieaSer  defMoane  to  OMtt  than  to  CM. 
«BferypiaBt,*'says  Jtasos, « dial  nqrhesrrsnlyFUlier  hath  not 
^  pianled,  mnrt  be  piocked  np.^*    Ts  psnnll  die  traditions  of  msai 
«  lopassftrdmortuiBMseofOoi^liipiuis«stodisediiQadMtf 
•4  0hsisMsDS^«Md4iMMeMl4o  Christ 
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Tl  PRXFACX 

Some  are  diverted  from  the  examination  of  this  subject,  by  con- 
sidering it  as  a  thing  of  small  moment,  and  that  time  is  better 
spent  in  schemes  of  general  useftdness.  That  baptism  is  a  thing 
of  small  moment,  is  an  opinion  that  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
mggested  by  the  accomits  of  it  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  an  ordi- 
nance that  strikingly  represents  the  truth  that  saves  the  soul ;  and 
18  peremptorily  enjoined  on  all  who  believe.  But  were  it  the  very 
least  of  all  the  commandments  of  Jesus,  it  demands  attention  and 

■ 

obedience  at  the  hazard  of  life  HseIC  Nothing  that  Christ  has 
appointed,  can  be  innocently  neglected.  To  suppose  that  schemes 
of  general  usefulness  ought  to  take  the  place  of  the  commandments 
of  (jod,  is  a  direct  affiront  to  the  wisdom  and  power  of  Jehovah. 
Saul  alleged  that  he  had  sofailaatially  obeyed  the  word  of  the 
Lordi  though  he  spared  Agig,  Ihe  king  of  Amalek,  and  a  part  of 
the  spoil  for  a  buml-oiSBiiiig ;  but  the  answer  of  Ihe  prophet 
oofjbx  for  ever  to  detarftom  ihe  ezexeise  of  a  discretionary  power, 
with  lespecl  to  the  CQOiiiiBJBdBMtfa  of  God  :'<  Hath  the  Lord  as 
great  delight  in  bamtoffariiigi  lod  sacrifices,  as  in  obeying  .the 
voke  of  the  Lord?  Behold*  lo  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice ;  and 
to  heaAen,  than  the  &t  of  ramsi  For  rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of 
witchcraft,  and  stabbonuMis  lias  iniquity  and.  idolatry:  Because 
thouhastrejeeted  the  word  <tf  die  Lord,be  hath  also  rejected  thee 
from  being  Idng.^^ 

Many  seem  alarmed  at  oontroTeisy,  and  shrink  from  it  as 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  GoqpeL  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  grievous 
thing,  that  oontroveisy  sbouU  be  necessary  s  but  as  long  as  error 
ezisis,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  oontiOTersy,  except  we  value  peace 
mors  than  truth.  Can  we  fiKgst  that  the  whole  life  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles  was  a  scene  of  mmn  midipg  oontroveny  ?  He  who 
was  love  itself  contended  eonstaoUy  against  the  errors  of  his 
time.  There  is  not  a  trutb  or  an  Ofdinanoe  of  the  Gospel  that 
Christians  can  hold  withom  cypcfntion.  From  the  manner  of 
revelation,  it  seeaas  evidently  the  de«gn.of  God  to  manifest  what 
is  in  man;  and  to leave  en  opnniwg  tp  discover  the  (^position  to 
his  wisdom  in  the  miiide  evenoChis  own|MopIa»asiNrasiiteia4tl^ 
The  aigmsnis  that  sMUppoieA^tai  the  iMtbM  a«y  ml^af 
levelatbn,  have  thf»ir  #iAct  oft  Mia  ■jwi^  fiiriwmilMgJlHWWiP 
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VFeigfat,  but  from  their  adaptation  to  the  oorraptiona  of  the  heart. 
We  yield  to  tfaem,  becanae  what  tfiey  aie  deaigned  to  establish  is 
more  agreeaUe  tiian  fhatto  wUeh  thef  aie  opposed.  Of  this  we 
have  a  remarkable  example  in  the  disobedient  prophet  at  Bethel 
When  he  was  sent  to  denoanoe  the  jndgments  of  the  Loid  against 
Jeroboam's  altar,  hV  was  forbidden  to  eat  or  drink  in  tiie  pkioe. 
Yet,  after  refosing  the  bospitalitf  of  Ae  Ung,  he  soflmd  Umself 
to  be  deeelred  bf  another  prophet  ^  Come  home  with  me,  and 
eat  bread.  And  he  said,  I  matf  not  retail  with  thee,  nor  go  in 
with  thee;  neither  wffl  I  eat  bread  nor  drink  water  with  thee  m 
thisfdaoe.  For  it  was  said  to  me  by  th^  wmd  of  the  Lord,  Thou 
Shalt  not  eat  bread,*  nor  drink  water  there,  nor  tifam  again  to  go 
by  the  way  tfiat  thoa  earnest  He  said  onto  him,  I  am  a' prophet 
also,  as  thon  art,  and  an  angel  spake  unto  me  by  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  mying.  Bring  him  baek  with  thee  into  thnie  hoose,  that  he 
may  eat  bread  and  drink  water.  But  he  lied  nnto  him.  So  he 
went  back  with  him,  and  did  eat  bread  in  his  hpnm,  and  drink 
water.''  Many  Aingsmi^t  be  ptensibly  said  to  jnstify  or  excuse 
this  unhappy  man.  But  the  Lord  did  not  excuse  him.  ^Thns 
saith  the  Loid,  Fdiasmuch  as  thou  hast  disobeyed  the  moutti  of  the 
Lord,  and  hast  not  kept  the  commandment  which  (he  Lord  thy 
God  commanded  thee,  but  earnest  back,  and  hast  eaten  bread,  and 
drunk  water,  in  die  place  of  the  which  the  Lord  did  my  to  thee. 
Eat  no  bread,  and  drink  no  water ;  thy  carcase  riiall  not  come 
unto  the  sepulchre  of  thy  fothers."  It  behoves  those  who  change 
the  mode  and  the  subjects  of  baptism,  to  oonrider  this  awful 
example.  If  Christ  has  commanded  his  disciples  to  be  baptised 
on  their  belief  of  the  truth,  who  can  change  it  into  the  baptism  of 
infants?  If  he  has  commanded  them  to  be  immersed,  who  can 
change  it  into  pouring  or  sprinkling  ? 

In  stating  the  evidence  on  my  own  side,  and  in  refuting  the 
arguments  of  my  opponents,  I  have  from  first  to  last  proceeded  as 
if  I  were  on  oath.  I  have  never  allowed  myself  to  use  artifice,  or 
to  affect  to  despise  an  argument  which  I  found  myself  unable  to 
answer.  This  is  a  resource  in  many  controversialists,  that  is  both 
disingenuous  and  mean.  I  have  not  used  one  argument  to  con- 
vince others,  that  has  not  with  myself  all  tiie  weight  which  I  wist* 
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it  10 have  vith  them.  I  annot contcious  of  forcug  one  line  in 
Ibt  wdd  of  6#cL  I  haYO  no  tmnporil  imereil  to  acrve,  by  estab> 
lUuQg  ny  viawa  of  b^ptupo.  Intofatt  and  reputation  axa  both  on 
the  attaer  flida. 

lUee  iant^fdomfimf  and  fiUee  canons  of  inleqNretalion,  lie  at 
tbe  bollom  of  meel  £dee  raatpoing  and  £Use  ciitid^  This  is 
ranMydntUf  Mrified  inttie  wmaonipgi  and  oritiQisins  ci  my  oppo- 
asatoy  vhidi  I  Imto  aawdned.  TbaieaderwiU  find  innumerable 
instangea iniwMcii lanhstantisffi  ttus  cbaige.  Criticism  can  never 
baaaoieiieaiiBtflltfiaDdaoncaMiistbetaiesaU^vident.  When 
cflPtK>T)SMyi is  aoadaaied  OP  both  sides  in  this  way^trnth  will  soon 
ba  eetaUMbsd.  JfydiBssftaliQD«atlia  import  of  the  wcordi£jp/i;ro, 
I  sBbiait  Willi  rnaidsnne  to  Ae  Judgment  of  the  really  learned. 
If  Ihava  net  settled  that cootioveiey, there  ia  not  truth  in  axioms. 

I  esmestly  entroBi  asy  brethpren  to  consider  the  subject  with 
patimce  and  impartiality.  Thou^  il  may  injure  the  temporal 
imeiBst  of  many  of  thenif  yet  there  is  a  hondifld4eld  advantage 
in  fidlowing  the  Lord.  It  would  give  me  the  gmttest  pleasure  in 
beiag  die  meane  of  leading  ochttra  tooormct  views  on  this  subject 
Bat  I  know  human  nature  too  well  to  be  sangoiae.  Something 
more  than  the  sivength  of  argument  is  neoossary  to  bring  even 
Christisne  to  ondeistaad  the  will  of  their  Lord.  However,  should 
i  not  make  a  si&gio  eoovert,  I  shall  not  be  disaH><^inted.  My 
first  desire  ia  to  appmve  aqrself  to  my  Iiord.  If  I  please  him,  I 
heps  I  shaH  be  enabled  lo  bear  not  oaly  the  enmity  of  the  world, 
iMtt  the  disaiqpiobation  of  CSiristian  brethren.  I  expect  my  re  ward 
at  Ua  appeaiiag.  The  motto  I  wish  to  be  engraven  on  my  heart 
IS  «  Oeeqvy  till  I  oease.'^ 
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As  in  tfa^  baptismal  controTersy  I  have  taken  the  side  opposed 
to  inteiest  and  popularity,  I  coidd  baye  no  temptation  to  become 
a  Baptist  Knowing  the  strength  of  prefndice  on  the  other  side, 
and  the  odinm  attached  to«  trath  on  this  question,  I  have,  ftom 
the  commencement  of  the  examination  of  the  subject,  acted  with 
the  utmost  caution  and  deliberation.  I  have  no  pleasure  in  reproach 
or  persecution.  To  me,  it  was  a  very  serious  sacrifice  to  change  my 
views  on  this  question.  All  the  other  points  in  which  I  differ  from 
the  dominant  sects  of  this  country,  do  not  give  so  much  offence 
to  the  world,  as  does  the  difference  on  the  subject  of  baptism.  I 
anticipated  the  end,  I  counted  the  cost,  and  I  am  daily  paying  the 
instalments.  In  the  present  work,  I  have,  at  great  length,  laid  the 
evidence  before  my  readers,  both  in  proof  and  refutation.  In  both 
I  have  acted  with  integrity  and  candour.  I  have,  in  every  line, 
written  as  in  the  sighfof  God,  and  with  the  full  impression  that  I 
flfaall  give  account.  It  is  no  light  matter  to  attempt  to  influence 
the  views  and  conduct  of  the  Lord's  people  as  to  any  part  of  his 
wilL  Nothing  I  wish  more  to  avoid  than,  in  the  day  of  Ood,  to 
be  found  to  have  led  his  people  away  from  his  truth  and  ordinances. 
I  have  not  used  an  argument  which  has  not  the  weight  on  my  own 
mind,  which  I  wish  it  to  liave  on  my  reader's.  I  have  not  over- 
looked a  single  objection  from  a  conviction  of  its  difficulty,  nor 
given  it  an  evasive  or  sophistical  answer.    If  truth  is  my  client,  I 
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shall  not  affiront  her  by  an  unworthy  defence.  I  despise  sophistry 
on  all  subjects :  when  employed  on  the  work  of  Grod  I  loathe  and 
abhor  it  I  am  not  indifferent  to  the  approbation  of  honest  and 
sound-minded  men ;  to  these  I  confidently  appeal.  But  my  ambi- 
tion is,  to  be  recognised  by  Jesus  as  the  defender  of  his  truth, 
<<when  he  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and  to  be 
admired  in  all  them  that  believe.'' 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  premise  some  observations  on  the 
nature  of  the  burden  of  proof.  If  they  are  sound  they  will  be  of 
immense  importance  on  amy  iobjeet  It  is  a  thing  on  which  con- 
troversialists appear  to  be  universally  mistaken.  As  it  is  essential 
to  the  manifestation  of  truth,  it  is  not  possible  that  it  can  be  either 
optional  or  conventional. 

The  nature  of  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  with  respect  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  which  designates  the  ordinance,  I  have 
pointed  out  It  is  only  as  they  testify  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
wcnrd  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  that  they  can  be  called  in  as 
witnesses.  The  word  might  have  received  any  number  of 
secondary  meanings  after  this  period  without  affecting  the  ques- 
tibii  at  issue.  To  speak  of  meaning  conferred  by  progress  of  ideas 
after  the  institution  of  the  ordinance,  as  being  applicable  for  proof 
on  this  subject,  is  at  the  utmost  verge  of  absurdity. 

In  order  to  make  the  work  more  agreeable  and  useful  to  the 
Ehsglish  reader,  I  have  not  printed  a  single  Greek  word:  and 
there  is  hardly  a  criticism  which  men  of  a  sound  mind  without 
learning  may  not  understand  and  estimate.  My  canons  and  my 
criticisms  generally  apply  to  all  languages,  and  require  nothing 
in  the  reader  but  patience  and  a  sound  judgment  The  only  thing 
which  I  regret  in  following  this  plan  is,  that  it  prevents  me  from 
using  much  valuable  evidence  supplied  to  me  by  my  firiends  from 
the  testimony  of  modem  Greek,  &c. 

To  a  highly  respectable  ipdividual  who  sent  me  his  views  againsi 
the  perpetuity  of  Baptism,  I  reply,  that  I  had  originally  intended 
to  treat  on  this  point,  but,  on  consideration,  I  foimd  that  it  did 
not  lie  before  me,  and  would  require  to  be  treated  in  a  separate 
work. 

I  give  a  similar  answer  to  many  other  firiends  who  have  sag* 
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gested  points  which  thqr  inrfied  m  h%  himdled. .  I  wish  l#. 
avoid  anything  but  what  ii  iiimtfcil  %f>  my  wiin /tll^it  Awrittr 
who  attempts  to  do  eyefy .  t^ing  at  oaes^  wall  jto  .iKliing  w#lL . 

Some  of  my  antagonists  qpieak  aa  if  I»w«iia*  meit  Mgplad;wi 
intolerant  Baptist  Inxqilyingito  thepi]l|uHre  ta]|e»B^lotiee^ 
this.   I  deq^  misrepieasDtatfpn ;  in  tb^.eipd  it  ivm  idp  1^ 

So  fitf  from  fiMteriDg  a  asctan^flpfan^mi  ti^eeM 
abhor  it  than  I  do,  ,  llimaia  the  pMgMi.'Of  tht  tniih^i^^  mlh 
every  Christian  ought  to  be  paramount  to  all  things;  it  dis- 
honours Christ  and  his  people ;  and  it  does  injury  even  to  the 
cause  which  it  is  designed  to  favour.  While  I  defend  what  I 
consider  truth,  with  respect  to  this  ordinance,  I  cordially  embrace 
every  lover  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  concede  to  him  the  same 
privilege  that  I  take  to  myself  In  my  mind  it  is  a  heinous  sin 
to  despise  the  very  weakest  of  all  the  children  of  Qod;  and  if  ever 
Christian  union  was  important,  it  is  so  in  the  present  time,  when 
all  the  machinations  of  the  Prince  of  darkness  are  employed  in 
combination  to  destroy  the  truth.  I  am  as  warm  an  advocate  for 
Christian  union  as  I  am  for  Baptism.  I  am  fully  convinced  that, 
if  Christian  union  were  fully  understood  and  acted  on  by  Chris- 
tians in  general,  right  views  of  Baptism  would  soon  prevail. 
Among  all  the  causes  that  prevent  Christians  from  impartial  and 
earnest  inquiry,  a  sectarian  spirit  is  the  chief:  it  shuts  them  out 
from  confidential  intercourse  with  one  another,  and  disinclines 
them  to  think  of  the  subject. 
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peculiarities,  are  unfriendly  to  Christian  union,  others,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  zeal  for  Christian  union,  think  themselves  bound  to 
undervalue  and  neglect  the  things  in  which  Christians  differ. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  and  dishonourable  to  truth  than 
this.  On  the  contrary,  the  greatest  zeal  for  a  particular  opinion  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  utmost  regard  for  Christian  union.  Chris- 
tian imion  is  not  founded  on  perfect  agreement  with  respect  to  all 
the  will  of  God,  but  agreement  about  the  truth  that  unites  them 
all  in  one  body  in  Christ    No  difference  consistent  with  this,  can 
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Those  who  undertake  to  leoord  the  lives  of  literary  men,  oAen  com« 
plain  of  a  want  of  stirring  incidents,  such  as  enliven  the  histories  of  war- 
riors and  statesmen.   The  man  of  letters  is  compelled,  by  the  very  nature 
of  his  pursuits,  to  spend  much  time  in  retirement,  and  in  labours  which, , 
however  usefuL  possess  but  little  interest  in  narration. 

The  beloved  individual,  of  whom  we  are  now  to  give  an  account,  was 
peculiarly  fond  of  seclusion,  and  passed  nearly  all  his  time  in  the  bosom 
of  his  own  flock,  without  ever  attemping  to  urge  his  way  into  the  bustle  of 
the  great  world.  Yet  his  life  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  important  events, 
which,  if  properly  presented,  cannot  fail  to  interest  at  least  the  christian 
reader.  He  was  a  fearless  warrior,  who  fought,  not  for  an  earthly,  but  a 
heavenly  crown ;  and  whose  victories  were  gained,  not  by  destroying,  but 
in  labouiiiig  to  save  his  fellow  men.  He  was  a  profound  a* id  skilful 
statesman,  expounding  the  laws,  not  of  fleeting  human  governments,  but 
of  that  divine  and  spiritual  kingdom,  which  is  the  last  and  noblest  work 
of  the  Creator.  Shall  bloody  conquerors  have  their  annalists,  while  the 
eoldiers  of  Immanuel  are  forgotten  ?  No  !  never.  The  names  and  me- 
morials of  God's  people  must  live,  when  earth's  empires  have  perished, 
and  oblivion  shall  cover  all  their  glories. 

*In  attempting  the  prep&ratioD  of  the  following  article,  the  writer  feelt  that  an  apo* 

la^y  is  due  from  him  to  the  pablic.    The  lamented  death  of  Dr.  Carson,  occuring  just  m 

his  woik  on  Baptism  was  about  to  be  republished  in  this  country,  seemed  to  require  that 

a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  should  accompany  it ;  in  order  that  American  readers  might 

know  something  of  the  character  of  a  man  whose  productions  they  so  highly  prize.  A.t 

the  request  of  the  Publication  Society,  the  writer,  with  much  diffidence,  consented  to 

perform  this  senrice.     Ho  had  no  materials  for  the  purpose  on  hand  ;  and  time  could 

not  be  afforded  him  to  procure  them  from  Ireland.     He  has  described  the  events  from 

recollection,  and  the  testimony  of  others.     He  has  aimed  to  give  a  faithful  picture.    If 

inaccuracies  should  be  found,  he  hopes  they  will  be  pardoned,  as  incidental  to  the  cir. 

comstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 
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The  scene  of  Dr.  Carson's  labours,  for  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  yejw, 
was  Tubbermore,  a  sm^ll  town  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  containing  about 
2.000  inhabitants.  'll\e  place  is  so  mean  in  appearance,  and  so  unim- 
portant, that  geographers  and  travellers — those  universal  describers — have 
scarcely  deigned  to  notice  it.  Its  principal  buildings  consist  of  two  meet- 
ing-houses and  a  post-ofiice.  The  rural  scenery  around  it  is  much  dis- 
figured by  the  vicinity  of  a  large  Irish  bog,  on  one  side  of  which,  fronting 
towards  the  miry  waste,  stands  the  white-washed  cottage  of  Alexander 
Carson.  As  the  traveller  passes  from  Tubbermore  in  the  direction  of 
Derry,  his  eye  rests  only  upon  a  vast  extent  of  mountain  land,  thinly 
covered  with  stunted  heath,  over  which  he  may  toil  the  livelong  day  amid 
the  solitudes  of  nature,  uncheered  by  any  abode  of  man,  except  one 
miserable  hut  in  the  middle  of  the  wide  expanse. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Ireland  are  a  mixed  race,  the  majority 
being  of  Scottish  origin,  whose  ancestors  fled  thither  from  prelatical  per- 
•  secution,  because  they  could  there  enjoy  their  beloved  Presbyterianism, 
unharassed  by  the  soldiers  of  the  English  king.  Into  their  new  home 
they  carried,  not  only  their  stable  religious  principles,  but  their  sober  in- 
dustry, and  careful  attention  to  all  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  By  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  steadiness  and  intelligence,  so  characteristic  of  the 
land  from  which  they  sprung,  the  north  of  Ireland  has  been  made  to  difler 
as  widely  from  the  rude  and  uncultured  south,  as  if  they  were  not  both 
parts  of  the  same  green  isle.  Almost  every  thing  in  this  region  is  Scot- 
tish. Three  fourths  of  the  people  are  Presbyterians ;  a  few,  consisting 
cliiefly  of  the  gentry  and  their  dependants,  belong  to  the  Episcopal  or 
established  church ;  the  remainder  are  Roman  Catholics.  The  Scottish 
population  are  readily  distinguished  by  the  broad  Scotch  dialect,  which 
has  crossed  the  water,  and  still  continues  among  them ;  while  the  original 
inhabitants  are  equally  well  marked  by  their  ruddy  complexions,  sandy 
hair,  Irish  brogue,  and  strong  Roman  Catholic  superstitions.  Education 
has  made  considerable  progress  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  and  it  may 
safely  be  asserted,  that  the  working  classes,  and  especially  those  engaged 
in  agriculture,  are  much  better  instmcted  and  more  intelligent,  than  the 
Bame  classes  in  England.  The  people  of  Tubbermore  partake  largely  of 
the  characteristics  both  of  the  north  and  west  of  Ireland.  Their  little 
village  lies  almost  upon  the  boundary  line  between  Fopery  and  Protest- 
antism, where  the  two  races  and  religions  meet  and  mingle  on  somewhat 
equal  terms.  In  this  community,  some  fifty  years  ago,  Mr.  Carson  was 
settled  as  Presbyterian  minister.  His  birth  was  in  a  place  about  twelve 
miles  distant,  called  Artrae.     He  had  received  his  education  in  the  Uni* 
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vertity  of  GUu^w»  al  the  same  time  with  a  laige  number  of  other  etu^^ 
dents,  who  have  sbce  become  eminent  in  the  religious  world.  His 
preparatory  classical  course  was  of  the  most  thorough  kind;  ihd  tl|i 
dosenees  of  his  application,  during  his  residence  at  the  University,  was 
evinced  by  his  graduating,  with  the  first  honours,  in  a  large  class,  oontfliii» 
in^,  among  o^ers  afterwards  distinguished,  such  men  as  Dr.  Wardlaw  9f 
Glasgow,  and  Dr.  Brown  of  Langton.  It  is  remarkable,  that  his  publishtil 
works  contain  replies  to  some  productions  of  each  of  these  his  former 
classmates. 

On  his  entrance  into  public  life,  he  speedily  manifested  that  a  soUif 
foundation  had  been  laid  for  future  eminence.  Among  his  earlier  writing|y 
was  a  work  on  the  figures  of  speech,  in  which  he  developed  those  sel^ 
evident  principles  in  the  philosophy  of  language,  by  the  aid  of  which  k^ 
has  sinee  been  able  to  clear  his  way  through  all  the  sophistries  that  ha^ 
entangled  and  obscured  the  imagery  of  Scripture.  This  work  has  beep 
regarded  as  a  standard  one  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

As  a  Presbyterian  minister,  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  brethren, 
and  generally  considered  one  of  the  first  minds  connected  with  that  body 
in  Ireland.  It  is  very  creditable  to  both  parties,  that,  although  he  is^ 
their  connection,  and  has  since  been  much  engaged  as  a  controversialia^y 
dealing  heavy  blows  upon  all  who  will  not  fully  obey  the  institutions  ^ 
Chriflt ;  yet  the  Presbyterians,  both  ministers  and  people,  still  speak  qf 
him  with  the  greatest  respect  as  a  christian  of  devoted  piety,  and  award 
to  him  as  a  scholar  the  highest  rank  in  the  country.  The  writer  has  often 
heard  them  express  their  regret  that  Mr.  Carson  did  not  remain  in  their 
communion,  as  in  that  case  he  would  probably  have  been  appointed  to  ti|e 
Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Royal  College  of  Belfast,  as 
the  best  qualified  man  in  Ireland  for  that  situation. 

At  the  period  of  Mr.  Carson's  induction  into  the  christian  ministry,  re- 
ligion  had  sadly  declined  in  Ireland.  The  ministers,  who  first  planted 
Presbyterianism  there,  were  men  of  burning  zeal  and  hcAj  devotedness. 
They  had  lost  all  for  religion,  and  for  its  sake  were  exiles  from  their  na- 
tive land.  They,  therefore,  knew  well  how  to  value  it ;  and  they  infusad 
the  same  spirit  into  the  congregations  which  they  gathered.  Filled  wilji 
a  first  love,  those  churches  then  stood  forth  **  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  ^8 
the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners."  Their  steps  were  freer 
for,  although  the  government  of  the  country  was  against  them,  still  they 
were  not  persecuted,  and  were  amenable  only  to  King  Jesus.  Courtiqg 
not  the  smile  of  the  world,  and  fearing  not  its  frowns,  they  gave  thefr 
wiiole  hearts  to  the  work  of  the  Lord. 
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But  alas !  in  an  evil  day  for  Ireland,  Satan,  unable  to  destroy  the  men 
of  God  by  the  flood  vfhieh  he  cast  aAer  them,  laid  a  plan  to  entrap  them 
ii^the  deceitful  snare  of  riches,  and  to  paralize  their  zeal  by  the  withering 
influence  of  secular  patronage.  The  Irish  Presbyterians  were  supposed 
to  be  unfriendly  to  the  existing  form  of  government ;  and  cunning  states- 
men, well  instructed  by  the  prince  of  darkness,  saw  that  the  most  effectual 
way  of  gaining  them  over  to  toryism,  was  to  pension  their  clergy.  Over- 
tures were  accordingly  made  to  them ;  and  almost  all  the  ministers  of  the 
Synod  of  Ulster  became  at  once  voluntary  stipendiaries  of  the  govern- 
ment, receiving  an  annual  gift  from  the  public  treasury,  termed  **  Regium 
Donum." 

This  deviee  had  the  effect  which  its  authors  intended.  The  ministers 
soon  ceased  to  bear  testimony  against  the  evils  and  corruptions  of  the  age. 
They  became  worldly-minded,  and  spent  their  time  in  cultivating  their 
Ane  farms,  instead  of  faithfully  preaching  the  gospel,  and  laboriously  tend- 
ing the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  Religion  was  soon  allowed  to  take  care 
of  itself.  Church  discipline  fell  into  neglect.  Evangelical  truth  gave  place 
to  moral  essays,  and  often  to  absolute  socinianism,  in  which  the  whole 
dbheme  of  human  redemption  was  neutralized.  Regeneration,  and  holi- 
ness of  beart  and  life  were  8cx)uted  as  unnecessary  and  fanatical.  The 
church-courts  became  arenas  for  angry  debate  between  the  Orthodox  and 
the  Arians  ;  and  true  piety  almost  abandoned  the  land.* 

At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Carson  entered  upon  the  ministerial  office  at  Tub- 
bermore.  In  the  general  disregard  of  religion  which  prevailed,  the  peo- 
iMe  of  his  chaige  were  not  behind  their  neighbours.  Horse-races,  cock- 
fights, and  other  forms  of  sinful  diversion  were  frequent,  and  were 
numerously  attended  even  by  professing  christians.  The  soul  of  this 
pious  servant  of  God  was  deeply  grieved.  He  knew  well  the  heaven- 
bom  excellence  of  Christianity,  and  clearly  understood  what  should  be 
**  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit ;''  but  he  beheld  around  him  only  the  works  of 
the  devil.  He  rode  into  the  throng  tliat  crowded  the  race-course,  and 
there  saw  the  members  of  his  own  church  flying  in  every  direction  to 
escape  from  his  sight.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  He  had  preached  the  truth 
fhtty — ^had  warned  the  offenders  of  their  danger,  and  set  before  them  the 
terrors  of  the  Lord.     But  now  he  felt  that  there  was  another  step  to  be 

*  Since  the  period  here  referred  to,  the  state  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  Ireland 
hM  greatly  improved.  The  separation  of  the  UniUrian  congregations  from  the  Synca 
9f  Ulster,  and  the  introduction  of  Sunday  schools,  have  effected  a  very  delightful  re- 
formation in  that  body.  They  are  now  as  evangelical  in  doctrine,  and  as  zealous  for 
the  spread  of  the  gospel,  as  any  class  of  Presbyterians  in  the  world. 
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taken.  This  was  the  exercise  of  Scriptural  discipline  upon  those  who 
would  not  live  as  christians ;  a  task  easy  in  thought,  but  which  he  found 
most  difficult  in  execution.  These  people  had  been  introduced  into  the 
church  just  eight  days  after  their  entrance  into  the  worid.  They  had 
drank  in  their  religion  with  their  infant  nourishment.  They  had  been 
permitted  to  approach  the  sacramental  table  as  soon  as  they  possessed  tfie 
important  qualification  of  being  able  to  repeat  ihe  **  Shorter  Catechism." 
They  paid  the  stipend  regularly— had  their  own  pews  in  their  meethif^ 
hous&-*and  felt  that,  while  they  attended  divine  service  on  Sunday,  brought 
forward  their  children  for  baptism,  and  committed  no  gross  immorality* 
they  had  an  unquestioned  right  to  the  privileges  of  the  church,  and  ought 
not  to  be  placed  **  ex  cathedra  "  for  such  trifling  matters  as  vain  amuse- 
ments, and  a  woridly  life.  In  short,  they  held  themselves  perfectly  inde- 
pendent, and  spumed  all  the  restraints  of  discipline.  Aid  was  then  sought 
by  Mr.  Carson  firom  the  higher  court,  the  Presbytery.  Here  certainly  he 
might  expect,  that  delinquents  would  be  dealt  with  according  to  their 
merits.  Here  lay  the  great  statute-book  of  the  kingdom  of  the  clergy 
— the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  Here  also  was  the  lesser  light, 
the  ^  Code  of  Discipline,"  containing  the  enactments,  pardy  of  the  Bible, 
and  partly  of  the  Church,  with  all  the  legal  rules  of  proceeding  in  cases 
of  **  fama  clamosa."  And  here  were  the  Reverend,  the  Clergy,  lords  of 
Grod's  heritage,  ready  to  execute  the  laws.  Surely,  could  he  once  put  this 
mighty  machinery  in  motion,  his  infected  flock  must  speedily  be  purified 
firom  unworthy  members.  But  no !  far  from  it.  This  vast  system  of 
church-laws  had  not  been  framed  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  a  spiritual 
body,  like  the  primitive  churches — ^for  whose  government  the  rules  of  the 
Bible  would  have  been  sufficient — ^but  to  hold  together,  in  a  state  of  reli* 
gious  formalism,  the  unnatural  and  discordant  amalgam  of  saint  and  sin- 
ner, the  wheat  and  the  tares,  the  church  and  the  worid.  Now  this  was 
precisely  the  condition  of  the  people  at  Tubbermore.  They  had  the 
''form  of  godliness,"  but  were  destitute  of  its  power;  and  the  legislation 
of  a  formal  church  could  supply  no  remedy. 

Abandoning  his  hope  of  church  improvement  from  the  workings  of  eo- 
clesiastical  courts,  Mr.  Carson  now  gathered  around  him  all  that  had  been 
written  upon  church  government,  and  toiled  his  way  through  the  heaps  of 
rubbish  by  which  he  was  encompassed ;  until,  casting  aside  all  human 
teaching,  and  guided  only  by  the  light  of  inspiration,  his  eye  rested  on 
the  simple,  scriptural  model,  of  a  congregation  of  spiritual  men,  govern- 
ing themselves  solely  by  the  word  of  God.  Then  did  he,  for  the  first 
time,  perceive  the  real  difficulties  in  which  he  had  been  placed.     His 
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church  was  composed  of  worldly  people,  whom  neither  force  nor  persua- 
sion could  bring  into  subjection  to  the  laws  of  Christ.  The  work  thus 
extended  before  him  into  one  of  awful  magnitude,  and  in  it  vain  was  the 
help  of  man.  The  building  was  to  be  laid  anew  of  lively  stones— of 
members,  fitted  by  a  renovated  nature,  to  have  place  in  the  temple  of  the 
Lord.  The  well  defined  oudine  of  the  house  of  God — the  beautiful  ex« 
emplar  of  New  Testament  Christianity — now  rose  before  him,  in  all  its 
harmonious  proportions,  and  radiant  with  its  first  loveliness ;  concentraW 
ing  upon  itself  his  most  ardent  affections,  and  strengthening  his  faith,  that 
be  might  be  able  fearlessly  to  execute  the  task  of  developing  it  before  his 
Mlow-men. 

One  of  his  first  objects  was  to  regain  his  religious  freedom  by  aban- 
doning the  Synod.  In  a  woric  which  he  published  at  this  time,  entided 
*'  Reasons  for  leaving  the  Synod  of  Ulster,"  he  sets  down  this  as  his 
second  reason  for  taking  that  important  step.  **  I  cannot,"  he  says,  **  be 
a  member  of  the  General  Synod,  without  renouncing  my  christian  liberty, 
and  submitting  my  conscience  to  be  ruled  and  lorded  over  by  man.  I  am 
not  allowed  to  be  directed  by  my  own  conscience  in  the  service  of  my 
Master.  I  must  not  act  on  my  own  conviction  of  what  is  right  and 
wrong ;  but  according  to  the  caprice  of  others ;  nay,  of  those  whom  I 
esteem  the  decided  enemies  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

In  this  production,  he  maintains,  with  great  force  of  reasoning,  the  pri- 
mitive independence  of  the  churches.  From  his  argument  on  this  point, 
we  extract  a  few  passages,  in  order  to  show  the  principles  by  which  he 
was  actuated  in  this  interesting  crisis  of  his  history. 

''  That  form  of  church  government  which  is  capable  of  the  least  abuse, 
is  the  most  likely  to  be  divine.  Now,  unquestionably,  this  is  Indepen- 
dency. If  a  particular  church  on  this  plan  degenerates,  becomes  errone- 
ous, or  indififerent,  it  has  no  power  to  injure  others,  or  draw  them  into  its 
errors.  If  all  the  independent  churches  of  a  nation  were  to  degenerate 
except  one,  that  one  cannot  be  compelled  or  overawed  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample. But  it  is  quite  contrary  with  PreSbyterianism.  I  know,  indeed, 
it  is  said,  that  the  Presbyterian  system  is  better  calculated  to  prevent  error 
from  creeping  into  congregations,  by  the  power  which  the  majority  claims 
over  the  minority.  But  how  should  one  man,  or  one  congregation,  keep 
another  from  error  ?  By  compulsion,  or  persuasion  ?  I  apprehend  there 
is  no  lawful  means  for  one  church  to  keep  another  from  error,  but  by  re- 
monstrance and  exhortation.  If  these  fail,  pains,  penalties,  imprison- 
ments, confiscations,  and  death,  would  be  useless.  Force  may  make  hypo- 
Gfiles,  but  can  never  make  a  christian.     But  let  the  history  of  Synods 
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foudi  their  utility  and  efficiency  in  rettnining  enror,  and  preserving  vital 
religion.  They  may  for  a  time  preeenre  orthodoxy  in  the  letter^  but  mid- 
night darknees  may  reign  with  an  orthodox  creed.  *  The  natural  man  caa- 
nol  know  the  thing*  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  became  they  are  spiritually  dis- 
cerned.' Vital  religion  seems  in  a  great  measure  extinguished,  even  among 
those  who  make  the  highest  pretensiom  to  orthodoxy.  A  violent,  wrathful 
spirit  of  party,  and  an  ardent  zeal  for  human  forms  and  human  creeds,  seem 
pietTf  generally  subetttuted  for  fpirilaality,  and  catholic  christian  love." 

^Again,  that  ibra  of  efanreh  govemment  which  cannot  preserve  purity 
of  doctrine  without  fanmaa  oxpedienta,  is  not  ••  likely  to  be  the  seripture 
modri,  as  that  which  ean  attni  and  pujeaif  Ifae  highest  possible  d^vae 
of  Tital  religion,  as  well  as  purity  of  doetrine,  without  admittmg,  in  any 
instance,  the  devices  of  the  wisdoai  of  man.  Now  it  is  generally  acknow- 
ledgsd  by  Presbjrterians  theMsatves,  that  it  is  UBpossible  to  roainHin  uni 
finmi^  of  opinion  among  tlMB,  wtthool  m  formula,  or  Goniession  of  Faith, 
lo  be  pnblidy  reoognixed  by  all  tfM  members.  But  it  must  be  evideot 
to  every  nnprefndioed  persoR,  that  there  is  no  foranila  in  the  Boriptures. 
Thnt  eoostitiitioii,  then,  whidi  reqnires  one  to  maintain  parity,  is  not 
likely  to  be  of  God." 

**  Lastly,  that  form  of  drareh  government  which  leads  us  most  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  reqnires  in  ehureh  roembeie  the  greatest  acquaintance  with 
them,  is  the  most  likely  to  be  that  of  the  New  Testament  Now,  with- 
out an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  Independents  cannot  advanoe 
a  step  in  church  affairs.  I  might  speak  from  what  I  have  witnessed  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  among  Independents.  But  I  speak  only 
of  its  necessity,  arising  from  the  constitution  of  their  churches.  With 
them  it  is  absolutely  essential,  not  merely  in  church  rulers,  but  in  private 
members.  The  Bible  is  their  code  of  laws ;  they  have  no  other  confes- 
sion or  book  of  discipline.  They  can  do  nothing  without  it ;  it  must  be 
continually  in  their  hands ;  the  rulers  rule  only  by  the  word  of  Grod.  But 
a  man  may  be  a  Presbyterian  all  his  life,  either  poelor  or  private  member, 
with  a  very  slender  acquaintance  with  the  Bible.  A  knowledge  of  forms 
and  of  ancient  usages,  of  eodesiastical  canons  and  books  of  discipline,  is 
the  chief  qualification  necessary  for  a  Presbyterian  judicatory." 

Influenced  by  views  such  as  these,  and  strong  in  the  conclusions  to 

which  he  had  arrived,  Mr.  Carson  threw  up  his  govemment  salary,  and 

removed  from  the  form  he  had  formeriy  occupied,  that  he  might  devote 

himeolf  more  enthely  to  his  minislerial  work.  It  was  deemed  at  the  time 

a  RMOt  astonishing  oeftorreRea,  lime  a  man  high  iR  publie  fovour,  of  splen> 

did  talents,  and  elevated  pietgr,  ihoold  alaRien  a  Awoh  in-what 
c2 
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called  the  zenith  of  its  glory,  to  take  up  his  abode  with  poverty  and  oon* 
tempt  Little  could  the  people  comprehend  the  power  of  christian  prin- 
ciple by  which  he  was  impelled.  Hence  they  concluded  with  respect  to 
him,  as  Festus  did  concerning  Paul,  that  "•  much  learning  had  made  him 
mad  ;**  and  his  presumed  insanity  was  received  by  many,  as  the  only 
rational  explanation  of  a  course  of  conduct  so  far  above  the  wisdom  of 
this  world.  He  was  then  married,  and  had  a  rising  family.  His  wife 
was  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Leidly,  a  linen-bleacher  of  wealth  and  respect- 
ability, residing  in  the  same  county.  On  hearing  the  sad  tale  of  the  heiesy 
of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Leidly  immediately  visited  him,  and  spent  a  loog 
time  in  endeavouring  to  persuade  him  to  retmm  to  the  Sjraod.  Tired  of 
his  importunities,  and  woli  knowing  what  would  be  the  result,  Mr.  Gai^ 
son  told  him  that  he  would  leave  the  whole  matter  to  the  decision  of  his 
wife.  With  renewed  hope  the  father  betook  himself  to  his  daughter ; 
placed  before  her  the  good  that  might  be  done,  and  the  comforts  which 
they  mi^t  enjoy,  by  retracmg  their  steps ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  set 
forth,  in  gloomy  cc^ours,  the  poverty  into  which  they  would  be  thrown 
by  continuing  in  their  present  position ;  dedaring  the  firm  determinatioii 
to  which  he  had  come,  never,  in  tliat  case,  to  relieve  them ;  and  assuring 
her  that  her  children  would  soon  be  starving  for  bread.  But  how  full  of 
serene  faith  and  pious  confidence  was  her  reply !  **  Father,"  said  she, 
**  God  feeds  the  young  ravens  when  they  cry  unto  him ;  and  I  cannot 
believe,  that,  while  we  are  striving  to  do  his  will,  he  will  let  the  young 
Garsons  starve."  Thus  did  that  noUe  woman  sustain  and  cheer  on  her 
husband  in  his  trying  hour,  and  forsake,  not  only  houses  and  lands,  but 
father  and  mother,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Ghrist.  From  that 
day,  she  was  to  her  parents  as  a  stranger.  What  a  sublime  spectacle  is 
it,  to  behold  the  christian  struggling,  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  earth  holds 
dear,  to  free  himself  from  the  domination  of  his  ieUow  men,  and  from  the 
customs  of  the  world-Hdot  that  he  may  enjoy  a  licentious  liberty,  and 
walk  afier  the  imagination  of  his  own  heart ;  but  that  he  may  bring  his 
soul  into  more  complete  subordination  to  the  statutes  of  Heaven's  King, 
and  devote  his  life  more  unreservedly  to  the  service  of  God — that  thus 
Godmaybe^'aUmaUr 

For  some  years  after  his  secession  from  the  General  Synod,  Mr.  Gar- 
son  continued  to  oeeupy  his  former  ]^ace  of  worship,  and  to  preach  to 
the  congregation  as  belbie.  But  he  had  now  embraced  a  principle  which 
oontained  within  it  the  germ  of  yet  further  reform.  He  had  recognised 
the  Bible  as  the  only  law-book  in  the  kingdom  of  Ghrist;  and  had  taught 
those  members  «f  hi*:  dMneb  who  sifll  adhflred  to  his  BMuistry,  to  rise 
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tbofe  himraii  authority  and  hmnan  emtoms  in  religion»  and  bnng  dl 
thinga  to  the  Word  and  TeaUmony  of  God.  It  waa  by  losing  aif  ht  of  thia 
radical  prindple,  that  early  Ghriatianity  degenerated  into  Romish  auperal»» 
tion.  Eodeaiaatical  authority  laid  the  foundation,  and  worldly  poU^ 
raised  the  soperatnieture  of  that  maas  of  abominations,  whieh  is  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  brigfatness  of  the  Lord's  coming.  The  partial  appUca* 
lion  of  this  principle  shook  the  Papal  hierarchy,  and  brought  forth  the 
Reformed  churches  from  its  darii  embraee.  And  it  is  to  its  full,  feariesa, 
and  faithlbl  application  alone,  that  we  are  to  look  for  a  complete  emanei* 
pation  from  the  trsmmds  of  will-worship,  and  from  the  Tarious  admi»> 
tattm  and  perversioiis  by  which  men  haTO  corrupted  the  aimpUdty  of  the 
Go^mI.  This  use  of  the  Bible  as  the  only  law4>ook«  and  tfie  rejectioR 
of  ecdeaiaetical  authority,  carried  Mr.  Carson  and  his  congr^tion  to  m^ 
solta,  of  whidi,  in  the  beginning,  they  little  dreamed.  Of  such  progress, 
however,  they  are  for  from  being  solitary  examples.  The  history  of  re|^ 
gionfl  refonnations  demonatrates,  that  in  all  cases  where  this  single  ela- 
OMntal  truth  has  been  dearly  devdi^ped,  and  wisely  brought  into  exercise, 
it  has  vniformly  led  in  the  eame  direction ;  and,  consequently,  has  pro 
dueed  a  new  basis  of  christian  union,  differing  widely  from  any  whie)i 
human  systems  have  ever  afibided.  In  the  Baptist  Memorial  of  July, 
1844,  we  find  an  account  of  the  rise  and  establishment  of  the  B^tist 
ehureh  in  Sturbridge,  Massachusetts.  The  narrative  informs  us,  that,  in 
the  preaching  of  Whitfield  and  the  Tennants,  a  principle  was  held  forth 
and  inculcated,  which  led  to  conclusions  that  they  themselves  neither 
adopted  nor  contemplated.  **  They  taught  that  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible 
alone,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants.  The  consequences  of  this  position, 
however,  those  excellent  men  did  not  follow  out  in  their  foil  length. 
But  otfiers,  guided  by  the  light  which  this  sentiment  sheds  upon  the  mind, 
began  vigorously  to  inquire,  not  only  what  are  the  great  fundamental  truths 
of  Christianity,  but  also  what  are  the  ordinances  of  Christ's  house.  The 
result  was,  that  many  of  the  converts  of  those  days,  became  Baptists. 
Taking  the  Scriptures  for  their  only  guide,  they  arrived  by  a  plain  and 
direct  course  of  reasoning  at  this  result  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
Baptist  church  in  Sturbridge.  At  first  they  believed  in  and  practised  i»- 
fiuit  sprinkling.  The  foct  that  this  is  not  an  ordinance  of  Scripture,  had 
probaUy  never  entered  their  minda.  But  still  the  other  principles  which 
they  had  adopted,  especially  that  of  making  the  Bible  the  supreme  arbiter 
in  religion,  prepared  the  way  for  their  giving  up  that  unscriptural  cere- 
RKmy.'* 
About  the  time  that  Mr.  Caieon  left  the  Presbyterians  in  Ireland,  9 
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ifAghty  raofement  towards  primitiTe  Christianity  also  took  place  in  Sootbiid 
'Fhe  Hridanes,  together  with  Wardlaw,  Ewing,  and  Innis,  had  become 
^▼e  to  the  unscriptural  character  of  worldly  churches  ;  and  were  busy  in 
difsniziDg  christian  societies  upon  the  Bible  only,  with  the  sincere  deter- 
iinnation  to  regulate  all  the  ordinances  of  Christ's  house  in  accordance  with 
the  plain  dictates  of  Revelation.  They  adopted  the  congregational  ordery 
sM  weekly  oondmunion,  throughout  Scotland ;  but  were  not  Baptists. 

In  the  3rear  1807,  James  Haldane,  after  having  sprinkled  an  infant,  was 
AMMrted  by  his  little  son,  a  child  of  six  years  old,  with  the  pertinent  ques- 
ften,  **  Father,  did  that  child  beliere  ?"  **  No,"  said  the  surprised  parent* 
**  why  do  you  ask  me  such  a  question  ?*'  *'  Because,  father,  I  have  read 
llle  whole  of  the  New  Testamrat,  and  I  find  that  all,  who  were  baptizedt 
Miered.  Did  the  child  believe?'*  It  was  enough.  Gbd*s  simple  trutht 
Which  had  been  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  was  revealed  to  the 
MMie.  The  strange  question,  **  Did  the  child  believe  ?"  haunted  tlie  mind 
6f  that  father,  until,  after  a  thorough  examination,  he  renounced  his  for- 
iher  errors,  and  was  publicly  immersed.  His  brother  Robert  soon  fol- 
llnred  his  example.  Whole  churches  saw  the  light  of  this  ofdinance 
lushing  upon  them ;  and  thousands  of  the  most  devoted  men  of  Scotland* 
#ho  had  taken  the  Bible  as  their  sole  directory,  reformed  their  '*  Taber- 
Mde  Reformation,'*  and  followed  the  Lord  fully. 

Now  it  is  certain  that  when  Mr.  Carson  withdrew  from  the  Presbyle- 
Mn  connection,  he  had  no  idea  of  beeoming  a  Baptist.  Indeed,  sevend 
of  his  flock  were  before  him  in  discovering  the  fact  that  believers  only 
life  the  proper  subjects  of  baptism.  For  when  the  question  was  first 
lioOted  among  them,  and  some  became  convinced  that  infant  sprinkling 
was  never  instituted  by  Christ— although  he  did  not  attempt  to  interfere 
#ith  their  obedience-— yet  he  took  ground  against  the  novelty ;  and,  as  he 
Mmself  says,  '*  defended  the  citadel,  while  he  had  any  ammunition  in  the 
Utore-house."  But  the  mind  of  Carson  could  not  but  advance  to  right 
rionclusions.  His  reasoning  powers  had  been  too  thoroughly  disciplined, 
Ibr  insuiiicient  evidence  long  to  satisfy  him— especially  now,  when  the 
kWB  of  the  church  could  no  more  settle  the  matter,  but  the  appeal  must 
t^  made  directly  to  the  Bible.  Truth  was  his  fortune— 4iis  delight — his 
ifHi ;  and  for  the  truth  of  God  he  was  ready  to  sufier  trials  even  greater 
than  had  yet  fallen  to  his  lot.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  in 
the  religious  world  so  litde  real  love  for  truth ;  or  rather,  we  should  say, 
m  little  inclination  to  enter  upon  those  inquiries  which  might  issue  in  its 
attainment.  Heathen  sages,  by  calm  and  candid  investigation,  were  ahle 
to  fis^  for  above  the  sopeirstiliOMS  «ueioaM  of  their  couBicyaMni  «mI  foi 
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ittch  Mattered  nys  of  divine  hg^  ■■  fell  on  the  mind  of  a  Soeratef,  wm9 
willing  to  lay  down  their  lives.  Bai  bow  the  painful  fact  cannot  be  ooa- 
eealedy  that,  while  the  glories  of  Heaven's  Revelation  are  beaming  Wfim 
Its,  we  suffer  prejudice  to  retard  our  researchest  or  fear  of  consequences 
to  prevent  us  from  doing  our  duty.  Mr,  Carson  deserves  no  [nraise.  He 
only  did  what  every  christian  ought  lo  do*  He  received  and  he  obeyed 
the  truth.  But  what  vast  multitudes,  with  the  truth  shining  clearly  b^bve 
tlieoi,  refuse  to  f<dlow  where  it  leads ! 

The  obfect,  moreover,  for  which  Mr.  Carson  was  striving,  oould  not 
be  gained  nvithout  the  surrrader  of  iafiunt  church-membership.  He  saw 
noand  him  manifold  evidences  of  the  fearful  danger  which  resulted  to  the 
SQsLi  of  men,  from  allowing  those,  who  had  nothing  of  Christianity  but 
die  name,  to  share  the  privileges  of  the  church  relation.  He  had  re* 
neniieed  the  Sjmod,  in  order  diat  he  might  enjoy  a  purer  communion,  and 
be  guiltless  of  the  blood  of  all  men.  This  noble  purpose  led  him  dbrectly 
Is  die  inquiry,  in  what  the  qualifications  for  church-membership  consisted. 
He  perceived  that  the  house  of  God  was  designed  to  be  wholly  spuritnal, 
eonposed  of  lively  stones  united  to  Christ,  the  living  Head.  From  that 
inspired  volume,  to  whose  teachings  he  implicitly  bowed,  he  learned,  thst 
the  true  members  of  the  christian  femily  were  sons,  bom  not  of  blood* 
nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nox  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  Ood— begotten 
by  him  through  the  incorruptible  seed  of  his  truth  which  abideth  forever ; 
that  faith  is  indispensable  to  a  union  with  the  body  of  Christ ;  that  faith 
Cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God ;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, in^ts,  incapable  alike  of  hearing  and  of  believing,  and  growing 
np  with  all  the  manifestations  of  a  carnal  nature,  were  not  lawful  subjects 
for  admission  into  the  brotherhood  of  the  renewed.  Could  he  introduce 
these  unregenerate  offspring  of  Adam  into  the  church  of  Christ,  on  the 
light  of  their  natural  birth,  and  in  the  vague  anticipation  that  they  might 
aftOTwards  be  bom  again  ?  And  if  he  did  thus  mingle  the  seed  of  men  with 
the  sons  of  God,  could  he  expect  to  guard  against  the  tendencies  in  such 
a  society  to  a  merely  formal  religion  ?"  Could  he  admit  the  children  of 
believers  to  religious  privileges  akmg  with  believers  themselves,  and  yet 
have  a  pure,  regenerated  church,  qualified  for  spiritual  communion  with 
its  Lord  7  No ;  this  was  more  than  he  could  accomplish ;  and  never  will 
ths  ingenuity  of  man,  with  all  its  multifarious  devices,  be  able  to  effect  it. 
It  is  impossible !  The  very  attempt  is  an  absurdity  whose  folly  and  hope 
Isssness  all  history  and  all  experience  have  conclusively  demonstrated. 

When  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Carson,  so  far  from  being  likely  to  return 
le  die  Synod,  was  proceeding  yet  further  in  his  course  of  reform,  the  hoe- 
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tUity  of  the  disaffected  portion  of  his  own  church  could  no  longer  be 
restrained.  Vigorous  efforts  were  now  made  by  the  Presbyterians  to  dis* 
possess  him  of  the  meeting-house.  A  party  was  organized,  whose  business 
it  should  be  to  eject  him  by  force.  While  he  was  preaching,  on  a  Lord's 
day,  to  a  large  congregation,  they  entered,  and  announced  their  intention 
of  thrusting  him  from  the  pulpit.  He  quieted  the  rising  tumult,  and  re- 
questing the  intruders  to  wait  until  the  close  of  his  discourse,  assured 
them  that  he  would  then  voluntarily  retire.  They  accepted  the  proposal, 
and  remained.  After  the  services  were  concluded,  as  he  descended  from 
the  pulpit,  and  was  passing  out,  one  of  his  deacons  lifled  the  Bible  from 
the  desk,  swung  it  upon  his  shoulder,  and  taking  up  his  march  in  the  real 
of  his  pastor,  exclaimed,  ^  let  all  who  unsh  to  follou)  the  Bible  come 
this  way,**  The  house  was  instantly  emptied.  A  vast  mass  congregated 
in  a  green  field  near  by ;  and  there,  guided  by  the  Bible,  as  by  a  Sheki- 
nah  of  glory,  a  little  band,  sixteen  in  number,  partook,  with  hearts  joyful 
amid  their  tribulations,  of  the  emblems  of  their  Redeemer's  love.  This 
was  the  feeble  beginning  of  greater  things— the  chrysalis  from  which  was 
to  spring  a  glorious  gospel  church,  walking  in  the  ordinances  of  Christ 
blameless,  and  pouring  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  surrounding  region.  From 
that  period,  the  Lord  has  been  constantly  adding  unto  them  the  saved, 
insomuch  that  their  present  number  approaches  500,  although  very  many 
baptized  into  their  fellowship  have  removed  from  the  district.  They  have 
also  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  other  churches  rising  up  around  them, 
on  the  same  apostolical  model,  and,  animated  by  a  kindred  spirit,  observing 
and  promoting  a  strict  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  Saviour. 

After  they  had  left  their  meeting-house,  they  assembled  for  worship, 
during  summer,  in  the  open  air ;  and  in  winter,  in  an  old  bam  kindly  lent 
them  for  the  purpose.  Thus  they  continued  to  meet,  until  the  shell  of 
their  new  house  was  erected.  We  say  the  shell,  for  their  means  enabled 
them  to  do  little  more  than  to  put  up  the  walls  and  enclose  the  building. 
For  many  years  they  occupied  that  house,  and  saw  it  crowded  by  large 
congregations,  although  only  an  earthen  floor  supported  them,  and  the  eye 
was  permitted  to  scan  the  rude  frame-work  of  a  roof  unrelieved  by  an 
ornamented  ceiling.  Latterly,  they  have  considerably  enbrged  it  to  ae> 
commodate  their  increasing  numbers ;  and  we  believe  that  the  improving 
taste  of  the  age  has  been  evinced  in  removing  some  of  its  more  glarij^ 
architectural  defects.  Still,  however,  the  English  visitor  is  apt  to  return 
to  his  own  more  favoured  Isle,  with  his  imagination  filled  with  strange 
pictures  of  Irish  ruralness  and  simplicity.  Yet  humble  as  that  building 
s,  that  can  be  said  of  it  which  was  never  true  of  many  a  goiigeous  catbo- 
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dral — ^that  for  many  years  a  pure  gospel  has  resounded  there ;  and  that 
there  the  living  word  has  heen  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  a  mul- 
titude of  souls,  who,  though  some  of  them  are  scattered  far  from  their 
native  village,  will  evei  remember  the  hallowed  spot  which  witnessed 
their  birth  into  an  everlasting  kingdom. 

The  situation  of  Mr.  Carson,  at  the  period  when  he  thus  went  forth 
from  his  old  connections,  was  peculiarly  trying.  His  regular  means  of 
subsistence  were  now  all  gone.  He  had  thrown  himself  upon  the  volun- 
tary offerings  of  God's  people ;  they  were  willing  to  do  what  they  could ; 
but  that  was  little,  as  the  more  wealthy  of  his  former  congregation  had 
remained  by  **  the  stuff,^*  Another  minister  was  called  to  occupy  the 
pulpit  which  he  had  vacated ;  and  the  men  of  means  and  influence  soon 
rallied  around  the  standard  of  the  thingn  that  had  been.  For,  at  all 
times,  as  in  the  time  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  question  goes,  **  Have  any 
of  the  rulers  believed  on  him  ?**  Unfortunately  it  occurs,  that  our  little, 
petty  aristocracies  can  hardly  ever  find  their  way  to  truth,  unless  truth 
happens  first  to  find  its  way  to  popular  favour,  by  the  help  of  God  and 
the  poor.  Then,  indeed,  when  it  has  become  fashionable,  they  will 
awake  as  from  a  dream,  and  graciously  patronize  it.  Thus  did  the  re- 
spectable citizens  of  Tubbermore  abandon  in  his  difficulties  a  man  whom 
the  world  will  admire,  and  elect  to  themselves  another  christian  teacher 
who  will  scarce  ever  be  heard  of  beyond  his  own  two-mile  circle.  Nobly, 
however,  have  the  people  of  the  district  since  redeemed  their  character, 
by  flocking  around  the  banner  of  Bible  truth  which  Mr.  Carson  un- 
furied.  Never  did  a  man  more  fearlessly  trust  the  promises  of  God,  and 
never  were  those  promises  more  faithfully  verified  than  in  his  case.  He 
has  at  no  time  received  from  his  people  more  than  $250,  per  annum ;  and 
for  a  long  period  subsequent  to  the  events  we  have  been  narrating,  the 
support  which  they  were  able  to  afford  him  was  far  less.  Yet  he  has 
alwa3rs  lived  in  comparative  comfort ;  has  been  blessed  with  a  numerous 
fiimily ;  has  educated  them  well ;  and  placed  them  in  respectable  situa- 
tions of  usefulness  to  themselves  and  to  society.  To  this  result,  the  ex- 
tensive sale  of  his  valuable  writings  has  no  doubt  materially  contributed. 

Mr.  Brown,  the  minister  who  was  installed  in  the  Tubbermore  church 
after  Mr.  Carson's  secession,  was  a  man  of  rather  combative  propensi- 
ties ;  and,  mistaking  his  vocation,  he  considered  himself  as  placed  in  a 
sort  of  dangerous  pass,  for  the  defence  of  the  faith  as  it  is  in  Presbyteri- 
anism.  Hence  he  has  been  frequently  engaged  in  hostile  demonstrations, 
which,  if  he  had  more  correctly  estimated   his  own  abilities,  and  the 
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Strength  of  his  cause,  he  would  have  studiously  avoided.  After  the  pub- 
lication of  Mr.  Carson's  work  on  *'  The  Mode  and  Subjects  of  Baptism,** 
ail  attempt  at  reply  was  made  by  Mr.  Brown,  and  a  rejoinder  was  also 
published  by  the  author.  This  little  controversy  finally  extended  to  per- 
haps two  pamphlets  on  each  side.  In  tlie  present  revised  edition  of  his 
^ork,  Mr.  Carson  has  embodied  nearly  all  the  pamphlets  which  he  previ- 
ously issued  in  answer  to  the  criticisms  of  various  eminent  men  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  America ;  but  he  has  shown  his  sense  of  the  futility 
of  Mr.  Brown's  reviews,  by  omitting  altogether  his  refutations  of  them. 
This  Tubbermore  discussion,  although  not  worthy  of  being  handed  down 
tp  posterity  in  the  following  immortal  work,  yet  served  to  convince  many 
ip  that  immediate  vicinity,  that  their  previous  practice  was  not  so  capable 
9f  defence  as  they  had  fondly  hoped.  The  consequence  was,  that  Mr. 
Carson's  church  began  rapidly  to  increase ;  and  the  people,  laying  aside 
tbeir  former  notion  of  his  insanity,  now  listened  to  him  as  one  more  com- 
petent to  expound  the  Scriptures  than  the  men  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded. 

The  church  at  Tubbermore  became  Baptist  by  degrees.  Some  of  the 
i|iembers  were  baptized  before  the  pastor.  Owing,  probably,  in  part  to 
this  circumstance,  they  have  never  regarded  an  obedience  to  this  ordinance 
as  an  indispensable  condition  of  admission  to  the  Lord's  supper.  Indeedt 
t)iey  have  carried  the  principle  of  open  communion  to  the  utmost  extent, 
by  receiving  members  into  their  body  simply  upon  evidence  of  their  con- 
version, with  but  little  inquiry  whether  they  agreed  with  them  on  the 
subject  of  Baptism,  expecting  that  whenever  they  became  convinced  of 
t)ieir  duty  to  be  immersed,  they  would  attend  to  it. 

To  the  great  majority  of  Baptists  it  will  appear,  that  this  practice,  to- 
gether with  their  open  communion,  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
ample of  those  primitive  churches,  which,  in  other  points,  it  was  Mr. 
Carson's  delight  to  imitate ;  and  that  its  tendency  must  be  to  throw  into 
the  shade  an  ordinance  prominent  in  the  New  Testament,  and  to  dissever 
baptism  from  the  gospel  of  which  it  is  so  expressive  an  emblem.  Cer^ 
tun  it  is,  however,  that  Mr.  Carson  believed  this  plan  to  be  consistent 
with  the  wiU  of  the  Lord ;  and  this  fact,  while  it  may  seem  to  show  that 
his  views  of  gospel  order  were  not,  in  all  respects,  precise  and  clear,  is, 
at  the  same  time,  a  strong  proof  of  his  extreme  liberality  and  kindness  of 
.disposition.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  bespeak  for  his  writings  a  very  favour- 
able attention  from  those  who  are  so  loud  in  their  complaints  of  the  want 
of  charity  among  Baptists.     He  was  as  charitable  as  their  hearts  oould 
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nM  ^  tnd  W9M  6T0r  more  ready  to  bold  feliowthip  even  with  thfOM  Ped^ 
b«pli0tB»  who  otfierwiee  taught  a  pure  g^oepel,  than  with  such  BapCiflts  aa 
he  might  eoneeive  to  have  departed  froni  genuine  orthodoxy. 

He  united,  in  a  wonderful  degree,  an  enlarged  charity  with  the  holieti 
boldneea  in  defence  of  truth.  In  all  the  intercourse  of  prirate  life,  he 
eminenily  displayed  the  humility  and  gentleness  of  the  christian  charae* 
lar.  indeed,  he  seemed  simple  and  childlike  even  to  a  feolt  Yet  hni 
pN^dnctions  are  remarkable  fot  the  boldneas  and  origniaUty  of  the  tfioughta, 
die  strength  of  the  aigmnents^  and  the  esfverity  of  the  rebukes,  which  they 
cxmfam.  Many  hgwe  eoneeived  a  most  erroneous  impression  of  his  whole 
etoracter  from  the  apparent  harshness  of  his  criticisms.  This,  however, 
a^isa,  iff  a  great  measure,  from  a  mistake  as  to  the  origin  of  what  may 
btf  called  «*/Ae  oMt  uali'*  in  writing.  The  author  of  Junius  was  proba^ 
\tf  a  Tcry  goodnatnred  man.  altbengh  his  writings  are  fearfully  severe. 
He  knew  that  the  disease  which  he  had  to  treat,  required  a  powerful  re« 
medy ;  and  he  applied  a  caustic  one.  No  man  of  ill  temper  can  write 
keenly.  As  the  raior,  when  its  edge  becomes  ruffled,  will  not  cut  freely ; 
so  angry  paasion  weakens  tfie  force  of  aigument,  and  prevents  criticism 
from  taking  effect.  The  man  who  would  criticise  with  v^joer,  must 
pdascBS  the  power  of  self-control  in  a  large  degree.  Codnees  will 
enable  him  to  polish  his  shafts,  and  direct  them  to  the  best  advantage. 
Anger  and  wrath  evaporate  in  abuse.  But  no  one  will  find  this  applied 
by  Mr.  Garaon  to  his  opponents.  True,  he  will  not  allow  impertinent 
ijiribUers,  who,  to  support  the  system  of  ^eir  own  party,  continue  still  to 
aigoe  against  the  clearest  demonstrations  of  Scripture,  to  pass  without  re« 
bake.  And  where  is  the  ardent  lover  of  truth,  who  will  not  say  that  such 
eagfat  to  be  rebuked  and  made  to  retire  ashamed,  that  the  puUic  mind 
may  no  more  be  darkened  by  their  perversions  ?  We  frankly  confess  that 
the  more  we  read  on  the  Baptismal  controversy,  the  more  our  charity 
eompda  ns  to  struggle  against  the  conviction  which  forces  itself  upon  us, 
that,  on  this  subject,  it  is  not  light  that  is  most  wanted^ — but  rtHgumu 
fumeth/. 

If,  beyond  this,  it  should  still  be  suppoeed  that  there  are,  in  Mr.  Car- 
son's writings,  instances  of  unwarrantable  severity,  we  would  submit,  in 
alleviation,  the  national  character.  The  Irish  people  are  remarkable  for 
vigorous  conoeptione  and  strong  feelings,  which  they  express  #ith  very 
Rtlle  attention  to  softness  and  suavity  of  language ;  and  when  this  Irish 
veheflMnee  is  anited  with  an  ardent  leva  of  truth,  and  dislike  of  subtle 
perversions,  it  may  give  to  their  publications  an  appearance  of  ultldndness 

wkaeh  iaieatty  ve«y  fbreign  to  the  writers  yiwastlfes.    Certain  \^kt^  iiat 
D 
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Mr.  Canon  has  been  most  favourably  known  as  a  peace-maker ;  and 
when  troubles  have  arisen  in  some  of  the  Uttle  churches  of  Ulster,  his 
presence  and  prudent  counsels  have  generally  contributed  to  settle  their 
difiiculliesy  and  to  calm  their  agitations. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  very  remarkable.  He  possessed  all  the  solid 
qualifications  of  an  orator,  without  any  of  the  pomp  and  display  usuaUy 
attendant  upon  those  who  are  regarded  as  good  speakers.  His  manner 
was  natural  and  graceful.  His  illustrations  were  very  abundant,  but  never 
learned  or  &r-fetched.  The  scenes  of  rural  life  supplied  him  with  a  rich 
fund  of  incidents  and  analogies,  that  enabled  him  to  make  truth  plain  to 
the  weakest  capacity,  and  which  tdd  powerfully  on  the  unsophisticated 
sympathies  of  human  nature.  His  usual  oourse  was,  not  to  sermoniie^ 
but  to  expound  the  word  of  Grod,  by  passing  regularly  through  its  suoces 
sive  portions.  This  plan  afforded  him  full  opportunity  to  bring  out  all 
the  latent  resources  of  his  mind,  and  to  apply  his  vast  learning  to  the  im- 
portant practical  purpose  of  solving  the  various  difficulties  which  his  hear- 
ers might  encounter  in  their  reading ;  while  it  enabled  him  completely  to 
avoid  that  petty  ingenuity  which  is  too  ofien  exercised  in  bildlding  a  dis- 
course upon  some  insulated  or  perverted  sentence. 

The  results  of  expository  teaching  have  always  been  of  the  most  de- 
lightful kind.  It  was  the  invariable  custom  of  Scottish  preachers,  in  for- 
mer times,  to  employ  the  forenoon  of  every  Lord's  day  in  the  exposition 
of  a  chapter.  This  they  denominated  lecturing ;  and  so  highly  did  the 
people  value  this  exercise,  that,  in  calling  a  young  minister  to  a  parish,  the 
great  question  was,  not  how  he  could  preach,  but  how  he  could  lecture. 
Of  these  congregations,  as  compared  with  those  of  our  own  time,  we  be- 
lieve it  might  almost  be  said,  **  There  were  giants  in  those  days.*'  The 
foct  is,  that  the  great  mass  of  professors  in  this  age,  though  evidently  dis- 
playing a  more  enlightened  and  christian  liberality  than  their  forefathers, 
are  far  behind  them  in  familiar  acquaintance  with  their  Bibles  ;  and  must, 
we  fear,  remain  so  while  the  practice  continues  of  making  preaching  con- 
sist mainly  in  uninstructive  appeals  to  feeling.  In  religion,  as  in  every 
thing  else,  the  judgment  ought  to  be  the  regulator  both  of  the  affections 
and  the  conduct.  The  great  &cts  of  Bible  history  form  a  solid  foundation 
on  which  Christianity  rests,  plain  t>  every  mind,  and  speaking  to  every 
heart.  The  piety  that  is  built  upon  an  intimate  knowledge  of  these,  and 
a  cordial  faith  in  them,  can  weather  all  storms ;  while  that  which  depends 
upon  the  changing  eddies  of  human  emotion,  can  withstand  nothiqg,  and 
is  entiidiy  delusive. 

Under  the  mode  of  teMhing  above  described,  the  cbnidi  over  whidi 
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Mr.  Canon  pTesided  grew  exceedingly  in  ecriptural  intelligence,  and  a 
oomprehensiTe  understanding  of  divine  things.  In  this  particular,  the 
writer  regards  them  as  having  surpassed  any  christian  society  with  which 
it  has  ever  been  his  lot  to  mingle ;  and  his  opportunities  for  obsen^tion 
have  not  been  limited  within  a  narrow  circle.  Among  them,  many  young 
men  have  been  trained  up,  who  are  now  scattered  abroad,  labouring  in 
the  gospel,  either  as  eity  missionaries,  or  as  pastors  of  churches.  Tht 
high  state  of  intelligenoe  to  which  this  people  have  been  brought,  may 
abo  be  partly  owing  to  the  abundant  opportunities  afforded  the  roembeia 
for  the  exercise  and  cultivation  of  their  gifis.  It  has  generally  been  their 
custom  to  allow  audi  brethren  as  were  skilled  in  the  word  of  righteoua- 
nesa,  to  apeak  to  their  fellow  men  in  the  poblie  assembly,  in  accordance, 
as  they  believe,  with  the  direction  of  the  Apoatle.  "  Let  us  wait— him 
that  teaeheth  on  teaching,  and  him  that  exhorieih  on  exhortation.^* 

This  practice,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  been  carried  by  the  Scotch  Bap- 
tists to  a  most  extravagant  lengtK.  Many  of  them  have  concluded  that 
the  meiid>er8  of  a  church  have  a  right  to  talk,  whether  it  be  to  the  edifi- 
cation or  the  annojraiiee  of  others.  As  those  least  qualified  to  speak  wdU 
are  often  most  food  of  hearing  their  own  voice,  the  custom,  when  thva 
licentiously  indulged,  has  invariably  banished  the  oongr^tion,  and  left 
the  would-be  orator  to  address  himself  to  empty  benches.  It  has  also 
contributed  to  destroy  the  regular  ministry  which  Christ  has  instituted, 
by  leading  the  members  of  churches  to  suppose  that  it  was  better  for 
them  to  do  the  work  of  christian  teaching  by  turns,  than  to  sustain  any 
one  man  as  a  constant  preacher  of  the  gospel.  These  are  some  of  its 
abases.  But  what  good  thing  may  not  be  abused  ?  It  must,  we  think, 
be  obvious  to  every  mind,  that  all  which  is  to  be  done  for  the  spread  of 
the  gospel  in  a  congregation,  was  never  intended  by  the  great  Head  of 
the  Church  to  be  thrown  upon  the  shoulders  of  one  man ;  but  that  all 
the  members  of  the  body  should  bear  their  part,  each  in  his  appropriate 
sphere,  and  in  that  department  of  duty  to  which  he  is  best  adapted.  In 
this  way,  by  a  prudent  and  judicious  emj^oyment  of  the  gifts  which  God 
has  bestowed,  the  talents  of  the  church  may  be  brought  out,  and  many  a 
christian  fitted  for  usefulness,  whose  capacity  for  doing  good  might  other- 
wise have  remained  comparatively  hidden  and  unknown. 

The  congregation  at  Tubbermore  was  also  divided  into  districts ;  and 
in  each  locality  meetings  were  held,  which  were  addressed,  with  great 
afleet,  by  a  band  of  brethren  who  gave  themselves  diligently  to  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures ;  and  who  weie  competent,  from  their  knowledge  and 
piety,  to  act  as  preachers  in  almost  any  aitnation.    Thna  the  wocd  of  the 
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Lord  had  free  ooorse  and  was  glorified ;  while  the  pastor  had  leisure  to 
make  full  preparation  for  his  public  duties. 

Every  Lord's  day,  for  the  last  forty  years,  has  this  church  commeoK^ 
rater]  the  Saviour's  death  by  the  breaking  of  breads  regarding  it  as  binding 
upon  them  to  do  so,  as  often  as  the  return  of  hallowed  time  caUs  them  to 
remember  his  resurrection.  This  is  a  universal  practice  amongst  all  the 
Congregational  and  Baptist  churches  both  in  Scotland  and  Lreland.  As 
authority  for  it,  they  appeal  to  Ads  xx«  7 :  **And  upon  the  first  day  of  tfie 
vfeek,  when  the  disciples  came  together  to  break  bread,  Paul  preached 
unto  them."  From  this  they  infer  that  one  of  the  most  prominent  objeete 
for  which  the  churdies  met  on  that  day,  was  the  Ineaking  of  bread.  In, 
their  belief  that  such  was  the  piimitive  custom,  they  consider  themseWes 
sustained  by  what  is  known  of  the  mamier  in  whidi  christian  institutions 
were  observed  for  many  yean  after  the  death  of  the  Apostles.  On  this 
point,  they  cite  the  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr,  who»  in  his  Second  Apo- 
lojgy  for  Christianity,  says,  **  On  the  first  day  of  the  week  all  christians,  in 
the  eities  and  in  the  country,  aie  wont  to  assemble  togelher,  because  it  is 
the  diay  of  the  Lord's  resnneclMNi.  They  then  read  the  sacred  writings ; 
liMOn  to  an  oration  from  the  bishop;  join  togelher  in  prayer ;  partake  of 
the  Lord's  sapper ;  and  dose  by  a  collection  for  the  widows  and  pocnr." 
Thki  may  be  viewed  as  an  interesting  picture  of  Apostolical  order  in  its 
natrve  simplicity,  before  the  rude  hand  of  corruption  had  marred  its  fair 
proportions. 

The  increasing  frequency  with  which  this  ordinance  is  observed,  among 
most  evangelical  denominations,  is  a  pleasmg  feature  of  the  present  day ; 
and  we  cannot  but  regard  the  extensive  change  from  annual  communioib— 
a  custom  derived  from  the  superstittons  of  Easter— to  its  monthly  ode- 
brttion,  as  a  cheering  approach  to  primitive  example.* 

Mr.  Carson's  church  were  accustomed  to  partake  of  the  supper  in  the 

*  Note  by  the  Cokkittks  or  Pitblication. — In  admitting  this  account  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  Scotch  and  Irish  brethren,  the  committee  wish  not  to  be  understood  m 
fkrotmng  all  the  ¥iews  and  pnciioes  described,  or  as  eaeourafiBg  Uieir  propagatioa  ia 
this  country.  They  beliere  that  mixed  comminion,  aad  the  admission  of  unbaptised 
peivoBB  to  church-fellowship,  are  in  direct  Tiolation  of  scriptural  authority ;  that  pnb> 
lie  exhortation  by  laymen  in  Lord^  day  assemblies,  is  an  irregularity,  tending  to  pro- 
duce  disorder,  and  many  other  erils;  and  Aat  Christ  has  given  as  no  express  preeepff 
iVr  the  weMy  observmnee  of  the  sapper  bat  ha*  nm^y  required  that,  **  as  q^eit  as  we 
do  i^  we  should  do  it  in  remembrance  of  him.*'  Yet  as  the  object  of  this  memoir  ie 
Api  to  dtfend  particular  points  of  doctrine  or  order,  but  only  to  sketch  the  history  of  a 
luost  eminent  and  beloTod  minister,  it  was  detent  advisable  to  keep  back  none  of  tlMf 
(ieti  neoessary  to  throw*ii^  on  the  ehufSMtaaeev  in  wiieh  he  waa  plaeed,  aad  tie 
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publie  aBsenbly*  daring  the  raorniNg  semee,  believitif  that,  in  this  nMtt- 
oer,  they  made  it  an  instrument  of  really  showing  forth  the  Lord's  death, 
sod  pio^AuiBtng,  by  visible  emblem,  the  great  faets  of  his  Gospel ;  and 
itoeming  the  oidinanoe  far  more  lii^y  and  impressive  when  thus  admin- 
ifllered  in  the  midst  of  sorrouading  speetators,  than  when  observed,  as  is 
ellsn  the  case,  in  the  general  absenee  of  the  congr^tion. 

Tto  pecidianties  of  ehnroh  order  to  whicfc  we  have  now  alluded, 
iNVSvd,  for  a  long  period,  to  keep  up  a  sort  of  denominational  distinetieii 
bemecin  the  diurriMS  in  Soodand  and  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  the  Eng- 
lish BiptiM.  It  was  thought  by  the  former,  that  too  little  attention  was 
paid»  on  the  pariof  the  laCtev,  to  the  scriptoral  modelof  chureh  govern* 
meat ;  while,  by  the  ehondies  of  SoetlssKi  especially,  a  narrow-mndsd 
and  mdevely  spirit  was  manifosted  towards  all  who  did  not  praetise  like 
ths—wliviB.  In  1840,  Dr.  Maday  of  New  York  visited  Ireland,  spent 
ssno  tkne  in  Tubbermore,  admired  the  hannoay,  doctrmal  soundness,  aai 
eilsieBey  of  the  tdmich,  and  was  deeply  grieved  that  mimite  points  of 
difcfwwjL  shookl  eontlmie  to  sepurele  besdmn,  who  ought  to  be  unithig 
disiveMsigiee  for  the  advancement  of  Zion.  On  pessing  to  London,  ho 
repitseated  the  stale  of  tho  Tubbsrmore  ehuvdi  to  some  of  the  ministere 
these,  infomed  them  of  die  great  hbcialify  of  Mr.  Carson's  disposition, 
and  advised  them  to  seek  a  plan  of  nratnal  co-operation  with  him.  This 
opened  the  way  for  his  introduelfton  to  the  E#ngiish  churches. 

For  several  years,  a  missionary  society,  sustained  and  managed  by  the 
BaptistB  in  England,  had  been  labouring  to  evangelize  the  dark  portions 
of  Irehmd.  Schools  were  established,  bible-readen  employed,  and  min- 
istere sent  forth  to  itinerate  among  the  destitute  population.  At  length  it 
was  determined  that  a  change  in  the  mode  of  the  society's  operations 
would  be  expedient  Many  believed  that  some  of  the  places,  on  which 
large  sums  had  been  expended,  were  so  completely  immersed  in  Popish 
darkness,  and,  withal,  so  unimportant  as  centres  of  influence,  as  not  to 
present  the  best  points  for  missionary  effort  The  conclusion,  therefore, 
was,  to  occupy  in  future,  as  far  as  possible,  the  more  commanding  posi- 
tions in  that  country,  and  from  these  to  extend  their  colonies  by  degrees 
into  other  and  darker  sections*  FVom  this  time,  the  attention  of  the 
society  was  directed  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  which  had  been  hitherto 
overioohed ;  and  the  writer  of  this  article,  being  a  native  of  that  region, 
was  the  first  missionary  appointed  to  the  field.  The  Uttle  churches  pre- 
viously existing  there,  seemed  to  the  society  to  present  favourable  begin 
tiings  for  more  extended  lalxmrs;  while  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of 

censert  with  them,aiiMie  from  the  Utile  pecnliarities  of  their  chureh  oidsr 
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This  the  society,  with  a  liberality  much  to  be  cemmen  led,  removed,  by 
allowing  their  missionaries  to  organize  churches  upon  any  plan  which 
might  seem  to  them  and  their  people  most  in  harmony  with  Scripture. 
Thus  all  appearance  of  estrangement  is  vanishing  among  the  Baptists  of 
Ireland.  The  New  Testament  is  universally  taken  by  them  as  their  only 
guide,  and  they  endeavour  scrupulously  to  follow  its  example.  They  are 
neither  Scotch  nor  English  Baptists  distinctively,  but  catholic  christians, 
extending  their  fellowship  to  both.  The  result  of  union  in  this  instance, 
has  been  truly  an  accomplishment  of  the  dying  prayer  of  Jesus,  that  his 
followers  might  be  one,  that  the  world  might  know  that  the  Father  had 
sent  him.  Interesting  churches  are  now  rising  up  throug^ut  the  northern 
counties.  One  was  organized  at  Bangor,  near  Bel£»t,  by  the  writer, 
which  continues  to  prosper.  Another  has  been  gathered  at  Goleraine,  to 
which  a  son  of  Mr.  Carson  ministered,  until  he  was  removed  from  open- 
ing usefulness  by  an  early  death.  It  is  now  under  the  care  of  a  mis* 
sionary.  In  both  these  places  convenient  houses  of  worship  have  beea 
erected.  The  writings  of  Mr.  Carson  are  every  where  preparing  the  way 
for  much  voider  success  than  has  yet  been  realized.  A  Presbyteriaa  min- 
ister, and  two  or  three  students  for  the  ministry,  have  forsaken  the  Gene- 
ral Synod,  and  are  now  setting  forth,  not  only  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  but 
his  ordinances,  in  their  original  simplicity.  Thus,  by  the  laboura  of  Mr. 
Carson,  and  the  union  effected  between  him  and  the  English  brethren,  ik 
wide  and  effectual  door  has  been  opened  for  the  introduction  of  a  pure 
Gospel  into  Ireland. 

In  1840  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  on  Mr.  Carson  by  Baoon 
College,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  To  an  American  college  belongs  the 
credit  of  having  done  justice  to  a  man,  who  deserved  the  highest  honours 
which  literary  institutions  can  bestow,  but  who  was  shut  out  from  receiv- 
ing the  merited  reward  of  his  scholarship  in  his  own  country,  by  his 
^thful  adherence  to  primitive  example. 

During  the  last  three  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Carson  was  induced  occa- 
sionally to  visit  England,  and  take  part  in  the  missionary  meetings  of 
London  and  Bristol.  He  appeared  before  the  congregations  of  the  British 
metropolis,  not  with  studied  and  artificial  eloquence,  but  in  the  most  sim- 
ple and  natural  manner,  illustrating  the  word  of  God  by  plain  allusions  to 
the  events  of  rural  life ;  yet  enkindling  the  hearts  of  his  hearen  with  his 
own  holy  devotedness,  and  stirring  them  up  to  greater  zeal  in  the  worii 
of  the  Lord. 

The  fint  edition  of  his  unrivalled  Treatise  on  Baptism  having  become 
exhmsted,  he  was  requested  to  enlaife  it,  and  prepare  it  anew  for  publi- 
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The  English  churdtes*  with  their  acciutomed  liberality,  deter- 
mined to  raise  such  a  subscription  list,  as  would  compensate  him  for  his 
ardnoos  researches,  and  show  their  high  estimate  of  his  character  and 
laboiirs.  Without  any  solicitation  on  his  part,  a  numerous  list  of  sub- 
scribers was  immediately  obtained  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  the 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  in  adopting  and  issuing  the  work 
in  this  country,  resolved  to  afford  its  author  a  share  of  the  profits  arising 
fiom  his  mental  toils. 

From  the  midst  of  these  delightful  tokens  of  the  esteem  of  his  breth- 
ren, he  has  been  suddenly  eaUed  to  an  imperishable  reward  in  heaven. 
His  missioa  is  accomplished.  His  literary  career  has  now  terminated— 
bat  not  before  his  great  task  was  done.  Death  could  not  touch  him,  until  he 
had  put  the  finishing  hand  to  this  masteriy  production,  in  which  his  name 
and  his  memory  shall  live  through  all  future  time.  He  who,  like  Dr. 
Carson,  has  vindicated  and  rendered  prominent  an  ordinance  of  Jesus 
Christ,  by  disentangling  it  from  the  web  of  human  sophistry  and  per- 
version, has  done  better  for  the  worid,  than  if  he  had  founded  a  king- 
dom ;  and  has  reared  for  himself  a  monument  more  lasting  than  pillars  of 

The  solemn  and  painfiil  circumstances  of  his  death,  we  shall  lay  before 
our  readers,  by  presenting  them  with  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter 
written  by  a  gentleman  who  was  studying  with  him,  to  Dr.  Maolay  of 
New  York. 

•*Dear  Sir, 

Your  letter  of  the  5th  of  July  last  to  the  late  Dr.  Carson  lies 
before  me.  As  his  hand  is  cold  in  death,  and  his  sons  are  greatly  afflicted, 
it  devolves  on  me  to  acknowledge  your  favour. 

Knowing  that  you,  and  many  others  of  our  American  brethren,  will  be 
anxious  to  learn  when  and  how  he  died,  I  shall  endeavour  to  furnish  you 
with  a  true,  though  brief  account 

He  went  over  to  England  in  July,  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  Baptist 
missionary  society.  For  this  purpose,  he  travelled  through  many  parts 
of  England,  and,  I  believe,  most  of  Wales.  When  on  his  return,  about 
the  end  of  August,  he  was  waiting  in  Liverpool  for  the  sailing  of  the  Bel* 
&st  steamer.  It  was  night  fall ;  and  in  taking  out  his  watch  to  ascertain 
the  hour,  he  approached  unawares  to  the  edge  of  the  dock,  and  was  im- 
mediately precipitated  into  the  water,  where  it  was  twenty-five  feet  deep. 
Providentially,  there  were  persons  near  at  the  time,  who,  with  the  aid  of 
a  bidder,  succeeded  in  rescuing  him  firom  a  watery  grave.    His  shoulder 
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haying  been  dislocated  by  the  fall,  he  had  it  set,  and  was  conveyed  on 
board  the  steamer.  During  the  passage  he  became  dangerously  ill ;  and 
though,  on  his  arrival  at  Belfast,  he  had  the  aid  of  the  physicians  Aere* 
together  with  that  of  his  son  and  son-in-law.  Doctors  Carson  and  Clarke 
of  Coleraine,  it  was  all  in  vain ;  he  must  go  to  his  rest,  and  receive  what 
he  oflen  termed  the  reward  of  grace.  On  Saturday  morning,  August  24th, 
1844,  he  departed  in  peace,  aged  66. 

His  remains  were  taken  for  interment  to  his  residence  at  Tubbermore. 
Oh,  what  tears  were  shed,  and  what  voices  of  lamentation  were  heard, 
over  the  dear  departed  warrior !  Never  was  there  such  an  exhibition  of 
sorrow  in  this  country  before.  It  would  have  piefced  the  soul  of  any  oive, 
to  have  beheld  the  anguish  of  the  old  veterans  who  had  stood  by  him  for 
the  last  forty-five  years.  They  looked  for  their  captain,  but  he  was  gone ! 
they  sought  their  general,  but  he  was  no  more !  Having  supplied  his 
pulpit,  most  of  &e  time  during  his  absence,  it  became  my  painful  duty  to 
do  so  on  the  first  Lord's  day  after  his  departure  from  our  worid.  But 
such  a  house  of  weeping  hearers  I  never  saw  before,  and  hope  I  never 
may  again. 

You  may  be  able,  in  some  measure,  to  calculate  the  loss  which  the 
churches  of  Christ  have  sustained,  when  I  tell  yoo  of  what  he  intended 
to  accomplish.  After  the  death  of  his  beloved  and  excellent  wife,  he  told 
me  that  he  never  intended  to  take  another  holyday  in  this  world.  **  I 
will,"  said  he,  **  leave  them  all  for  heaven."  At  another  time,  he  said, 
**  My  head  is  full  of  books ;  I  will  write  on  till  I  empty  myself."  One 
of  the  first  which  he  intended  to  have  given  us,  was  a  Treatise  on  the 
Atonement  Would  that  he  had  been  spared  to  execute  it.  But  Qod^s 
purposes  must  be  fulfilled.  The  eyes  of  ail  the  Presbyterians  of  this 
country,  with  a  part  of  the  Scotch  church,  as  well  as  many  of  other  de- 
nominations, were  on  him  for  some  time,  expecting  this  work.  At  length 
he  consented  to  satisfy  their  wishes.  He  had  Ae  subject  thoroughly 
studied— -the  plan  formed — authors  read^-notes  taken— and  the  book 
itl^f  all  but  written.  When  lo !  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him.  Ho 
intended  abio  to  write  a  book,  on  the  beat  mode  of  teaching  the  Churches  j 
He  thought  that  ministers  in  general  were  lamentably  deficient  in  tiiis 
matter.  When  I  think  of  aU  he  designed  to  do,  and  which  he  could  do  so 
well,  I  am  almost  overwhelmed  with  sorrow.  Ton  will  be  glad  to  learn 
thst  he  has  left  a  good  deal  behind  him  yet  unpublished.  He  had  just 
completed  a  work  otf  «*  7R«  characteristic  $tyie  of  Scripture,*^ — show- 
ing its  purity,  simplicity,  and  subUniity',  and  (Xmthaning  the  God  of  itm 
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BSbiBf  9M  therein  diapUyad,  with  the  gods  of  the  Heathen^  as  described 
by  their  poets.  He  has  also  left  commentaries  on  the  Epistles  to  the 
Oalatians,  and  to  the  Hebraws,  with  many  smaller  articles. 

How  irreparaUe  is  his  loss !  How  successful  and  brilliant  has  been  his 
eoQise !  What  labours  has  he  undeigone,  what  results  has  he  achieved, 
what  privations  and  sacrifices  has  he  endured !  How  like  was  he  to  the 
^Kwtles  and  primitive  disciples !  He  preached  the  Gospel,  through  good 
npori,  and  evil  report  Nothing  could  cool  his  zeaL  Onward !  was 
ever  his  motto.  When  Christ  was  to  be  served,  his  laws  obeyed,  or 
his  troth  defended,  no  force  of  opposition  could  disconrage  or  intimidate 
hiaa.  Kany  an  Alps  has  be  croased.  His  arm  was  migfa^  when  figh^ 
11^  the  battles  of  the  F^th* 

"  He  was  a  wmnior  in  the  ChrUtUn  Held, 
Who  neTer  saw  the  tword  he  could  not  wield.*'  \ 

What  shall  I  say  of  his  assiduity  ?  For  the  last  fifty  years  or  more,  he 
was  never  known  to  be  idle  one  day.  He  laboured  hard  for  knowledge. 
What  shall  I  say  of  him  as  a  schdar  and  a  critic  ?  Viewed  in  this  light, 
he  was  fiur  above  either  praise  or  censure.  The  grand  peculiarity  of  his 
mind  was  critical  acumen*  He  always  saw  to  the  bottom  of  any  sub- 
ject which  he  undertook  to  handle.  The  foundatbns  of  his  reasonings 
were  laid,  either  in  self-evident  truths,  or  in  explicit  statements  from  the 
Hdy  Scriptures ;  while  his  honesty  of  heart  would  not  allow  him  to  de« 
viate  a  single  iota  from  truth,  to  accomplish  any  sectarian  object  What 
shall  I  say  of  him  as  a  Christian  ?  Only  this,  that  with  all  his  classical, 
philological,  and  philosophical  acquirements,  he  had  especially  learned 
the  humility  of  his  lowly  Master.  With  the  colossal  stature  of  a  giant, 
he  possessed  the  meekness  and  simplicity  of  a  child.  May  we  all  in  this 
respect  imitate  his  example.  What  shall  I  say  of  him  as  a  theologian 
and  a  minister  ?  Nothing.  Let  his  works  and  his  church  speak  for  him. 
Might  I  not  safely  challenge  the  world  to  produce  such  a  church  ?  In 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  its  members  could  teach 
many  a  minister.  And  is  it  possible  that  such  a  man  can  ever  be  for- 
gotten ?  Never,  till  the  last  trumpet  sounds.  He  himself  once  said  of 
Luther,  **  It  requires  an  age  to  produce  a  great  man  in  some  departments.'* 
But  a  Carson  is  not  to  be  found  once  in  a  millenary.  Who  is  so  blind  as  not 
to  see  that  God  made  him  expressly  for  his  work  ?  Had  not  the  fire  of 
God  kindled  hb  soul,  would  courage  so  romantic,  have  led  him  to  attack 
the  hosts  of  the  '*  Man  of  sin,"  in  theii  strongest  entrenchment?  His 
faith  was  bold  as  that  of  Jonathan,  when,  with  his  armour-bearer  alone, 
he  assailed  the  thronged  ranks  of  the  Philistines.     Of  him  may  be  said 
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that  which  was  once  said  of  Robert  Hall : — **  He  is  gone,  and  has  left  ibm 
world  without  one  like  him." 

Tours  truly, 

G.  C.  MOORE. 

7\ibbermorej  Sept.  37,  1844." 

How  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Divine  Providence  1  It  might  natu- 
rally have  been  expected  that  this  eminent  servant  of  God,  whose  habits 
were  so  retiring,  that  he  scarcely  ever  passed  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own 
flock,  except  at  the  imperative  call  of  duty,  would  have  been  permitted  to 
breathe  his  last  amid  the  quiet  scenes  which  he  so  fondly  loved,  and  which 
had  witnessed  his  sacrifices  and  his  toils.  And  yet,  in  a  journey  under- 
taken to  promote  the  Redeemer's  triumphs,  and  while  far  away  from  the 
spot  in  which  were  concentrated  all  the  objects  of  his  earthly  affection- 
he  is  summoned  suddenly  away,  and  borne,  as  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  to 
glory.  But  the  Christian  is  prepared  for  all  events.  At  home  or  abroad, 
in  safety  or  in  peril,  he  is  alike  enfolded  by  the  arms  of  a  faithful  Ood. 
Carson  dies  in  peace.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  !  He  had  eminently 
served  his  generation,  and  made  it  his  highest  joy  to  do  the  will  of  his 
Heavenly  Father.  For  Christ's  sake  he  had  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things 
His  Lord  declares  it  is  enough — and  the  messenger  comes  quick  from  the 
celestial  realm,  to  bear  him  to  that  bright  world,  where  he  shall  rest  from 
his  labours,  and  wear  forever  the  crown  of  those  **  who  turn  many  to 
righteousness."  Well  may  it  be  the  ambition  of  every  Christian  minister 
to  die,  like  him,  on  the  field  of  battle,  flushed  with  conquest,  girded  with 
heavenly  armour,  wielding  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  leaving  it  recorded 
over  his  grave,  that  his  last  work  on  earth  was  preaching  the  Gospel  of 
the  kingdom  to  perishing  men. 

The  writings  of  Dr.  Carson  are  many,  though  not  voluminous.  A  list 
of  them  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  It  may  be  sufficient  for 
us  to  commend  to  particular  attention  his  **  Principles  of  Biblical  Inter' 
pretation ;"  his  work  on  **Divine  Providence ;"  his  ^^ Knowledge  of 
Jesus  the  most  excellent  of  the  Sciences  ;"  and  the  accompanying  wprk 
on  ^^BaptismJ**  These  are  not  local  or  ephemeral  productions ;  but  are 
calculated  for  any  latitude,  and  destined  to  live  throughout  all  time. 

He  was  peculiarly  happy  in  his  family.  His  wife  was  truly  a  com- 
panion and  helper,  cheering  him  on  in  his  toils,  sustaining  him  in  his 
trials,  and  taking  upon  herself  the  entire  management  of  his  domestic 
concerns.  She  was  also  useful  to  him  in  his  studies,  by  finding  the  quo- 
tations he  required,  and  reading  them  while  he  wrote.  She  has  gone  to 
the  worid  of  spirits  a  little  before  him.    He  was  exceedingly  careful  to 
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train  op  his  children  in  the  nurture  and  ftdmonitioD  of  the  Lord.  He  con- 
ducted their  education  himself,  and  experienced,  in  their  subsequent  cha- 
racter, the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promise,  that  those  who  have 
been  early  instructed  in  the  fear  of  God,  will  not,  in  after  years,  depart 
from  it  His  was  a  happiness  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  parents.  He 
fired  to  see  all  his  cliildren,  thirteen  in  number,  converted  to  God,  and 
openly  professing  their  fiiith  in  Christ,  by  following  him  into  the  baptis- 
mal grave.  He  was  also  called  to  experience  the  sorrows  of  a  father,  and 
the  joys  of  a  Christian,  in  the  happy  death  of  some  of  them.  His  son, 
Dr.  Caiwm  of  Cderaine,  died  of  brain  fever,  just  as  he  was  about  to  be 
ordained  to  the  pastoral  office,  and  only  two  weeks  afler  he  had  written  a 
memoir  of  his  two  sisters,  who  were  removed  within  a  short  time  of  each 
other,  by  consumption.  They  departed  in  the  triumphs  of  faith.  One 
of  them,  when  expiring,  said,  "  Father,  grieve  not  for  me.  I  am  only 
going  before.''  It  was  even  so !  Father,  mother,  son,  daughters,  have 
now  muted  their  hallelujahs  before  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb.  Fot 
swh  mercy  bestowed  upon  fallen  humanity,  let  Grod  have  all  the  praise. 
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ON  BAPTISM. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DLAMINATION  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  ARCHBISHOP  WHATELET  ON  THE 
■UBJECT  OF  THE  BURDEN  OF  PROOF,  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  ITS  BEARING 
ON   INFANT   BAPTISM^  EPISCOPACT,  AND   RELIGIOUS   RITES. 

I  BNTiRSLT  agree  with  the  present  distmgaished  Archbishop  of  Dublin^ 
that,  in  the  discussion  of  any  question,  it  is  of  immense  importance  to 
ascertain  with  precision  on  which  side  lies  the  necessity  of  proof.  But 
I  utterly  disagree  with  his  Grace,  in  his  doctrine  on  this  subject  I 
shall,  therefore,  as  the  question  of  infant  baptism  is  concerned  in  the 
decbion,  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  exammation  of  what  has  been 
advanced  by  this  learned  writer. 

"  It  is  a  point  of  great  importance,"  says  the  Archbishop/"  to  decide 
in  each  case,  at  the  outset,  in  your  own  mind,  and  clearly  point  out  to 
the  hearer,  as  occasion  may  serve,  on  which  side  the  presumption  lies, 
and  to  which  belongs  the  [onus  probcmdi]  burden  of  proof  .  For  though 
it  may  often  be  expedient  to  bring  forward  more  proofs  than  can  fairly 
be  demanded  of  you,  it  is  always  desirable,  when  this  is  the  case,  that  it 
should  be  known y  and  that  the  strength  of  the  cause  should  be  estimated 
accordingly."  This  passage  expresses  the  substance  of  what  I  have 
c^len  advanced,  and  what  I  have  always  practised.  Controversy  cannot 
be  skilfully  conducted  without  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  laws 
which  regulate  this  matter.  But  in  what  follows  this  quotation,  I  differ 
from  his  Grace  in  almost  every  step.  "  According  to  the  most  correct 
use  of  the  term,"  says  the  author,  '*  a  presumption  in  favour  of  any  sup- 
position means,  not  (as  has  sometimes  been  erroneously  imagined,)  a  pre- 
ponderance of  probability  in  its  favour,  but  such  a  pr&occupation  of  the 
ground  as  implies  that  it  mi|st  stand  good  till  some  sufficient  reason  is 
adduced  against  it ;  in  short,  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  the  side 
of  him  who  would  dispute  it" 

Now  I  do  not  think  that  this  account  of  the  most  correct  use  of  the 
woidpreiuw^^ium,  in  the  phrase  to  which  he  refers,  is  at  all  a  just  one 
E  I 
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And  he  has  given  no  examples  from  use  to  justify  what  he  approves,  or 
to  condemn  what  he  censures.  Mere  assertion  is  no  proof;  and  nothing 
but  instances  from  the  language  can  have  a  right  to  a  hearing  on  this 
question.  In  opposition  to  his  Grace,  I  contend  that  the  phrase  "  a  pre* 
sumption  in  favour  of  any  supposition,"  always  implies  that  there  is 
something  which  renders  such  supposition  probable,  previously  to  the 
examination  of  the  proof,  or  independently  of  it.  In  proof  of  this,  I 
might  allege  innumerable  examples.  **  If  one  opinion  is  universally  pr^ 
valent,"  says  Zimmerman  on  Solitude,  '*  it  amounts  to  a  presumptum 
that  no  one  has  a  sentiment  of  his  ovm."  Does  this  imply  no  degree 
of  antecedent  probability  ? 

Dr.  Johnson  assigns  as  the  strict  meaning  of  this  word,  "  an  argument 
strong,  but  not  demonstrative, — a  strong  probability."  As  an  example  he 
quotes  the  following  passage  from  Hooker :  "  The  error  and  unsufficience 
of  their  arguments  doth  make  it,  on  the  contrary,  a  strong  presumptitm^ 
that  God  hath  not  moved  their  hearts  to  think  such  things  as  he  hatb 
not  enabled  them  to  prove."     Here  the  word  imports  probability. 

I  may  here  observe,  incidentally,  with  respect  to  the  strict  meaning 
assigned  to  this  word  by  Dr.  Johnson,  that  it  is  an  instance  of  what  I  have 
asserted  with  respect  to  the  caution  necessary  in  taking  secondary 
meanings  from  lexicons  and  dictionaries.  This  greatest  of  lexicographers 
alleges  the  passage  from  Hooker  as  using  the  word  presumption  for  a 
strong  probability.  But  the  idea  of  strength  is  not  in  the  word  prtswm^ 
tion ;  the  epithet  strong  is  added  to  it, — "  a  strong  presumption." 

But  where  does  this  writer  find  any  passages  in  which  the  word 
presumption  signifies  preoccupation  of  the  ground  7  I  can  think  of  none 
either  in  vulgar  or  in  correct  use.  I  appeal  to  the  universal  practice  of 
the  language.  When  we  say  that  there  is  <*  a  presumption  in  favour  of 
any  supposition,"  we  always  mean  that  there  is  something  which  makes 
it  probable  antecedently  to  the  consideration  of  the  direct  conclusion,— 
never  that  it  has  such  a  preoccupation  of  the  ground,  as  casts  the  bur- 
den of  proof  on  the  side  of  him  who  would  dispute  it. 

With  respect  to  the  burden  of  proof  y  I  shall  submit  the  following 
observations : 

First, — ^If  the  burden  of  proof  Wes  on  one  side  of  every  question,  H  is 
self-evident  that  there  must  be  a  self-evident  principle  to  determine,  in 
every  case,  on  which  side  it  lies.  It  is  often  said,  that  controversy  has  no 
end ;  but  if  there  is  not  in  every  case  a  self-evident  principle  to  detei^ 
mine  on  which  side  lies  the  burden  of  proof  controversy  could  have 
neither  beginning  nor  end.  Discretionary  laws  can  have  no  place, 
because  they  have  no  authority. 

Second, — Is  it  self-evident  that  preoccupatioUy  which  may  be  acci- 
dental, necessarily  casts  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  other  side?  It  is 
not  self-evident.  It  is  a  mere  arbitrary  figment,  totally  destitute  of  sdf^ 
evident  authority. 

Third, — It  is  self^vident  that  pre-occupation  of  ground  does  not  cast 
the  burden  of  proof  on  the  opposite  side,  for  this  might  establish  error 
rather  than  truth. 

Fourth, — ^If  proof  is  a  btarden,  it  is  still  more  clearly  self^vident  that 
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time  most  be  a  sel^vident  principle,  in  all  cases,  to  determine  the 
bearing  of  this  burden.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  than  to  suppose 
thai  a  pre-^Kcupation,  implying  no  probability,  could  confer  such  a 
prerovative. 

Fi&, — ^Even  the  highest  antecedent  probability  affects  not  the  burden 
rf  proof , 

Sixth, — ^It  is  self«vident  that  in  every  question  the  burden  of  proof 
lies  oo  the  side  of  the  affirmative.  An  affirmation  is  of  no  authority 
without  proof.  It  is  as  if  it  had  not  been  affirmed.  He  who  denies  has 
nothing  to  do  till  proof  is  advanced  on  the  other  side.  Can  he  refute 
evidence  till  it  is  advanced  ?  Does  not  his  Grace  himself  not  only  admit 
but  assert  this  when,  in  his  censure  of  those  who  do  not  avail  themselves 
of  the  privilege  of  casting  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  opposite  side, 
declares  that  in  such  a  case  there  is  **  absolutely  nothing  in  the  other 
scale  t"  If,  then,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  opposite  scale,  can 
it  be  necessary  to  fill  the  other  scale  to  outweigh  nothing? 

This  may  be  brought  to  the  most  decisive  test  Let  the  combatants 
disagree  as  to  the  side  on  which  lies  the  burden  of  proof,  and  both  per- 
versely refuse  to  conmience  the  encounter ;  the  person  who  affirms,  in 
every  instance,  loses  his  cause.  If  he  submits  no  arguments  in  proof, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  its  truth,  and  it  cannot  rationally  be  received. 
The  negative,  without  speaking  a  word,  has  all  it  needs :  if  nothing  is 
alleged  in  proof,  there  can  be  no  necessity  to  disprove.  This  law.  of 
eontroversy  has  always  appeared  to  me  perfectly  sel^evident ;  and  it  is  one 
of  great  importance.  For  nothing  can  be  more  true  than  what  is  asserted 
by  the  Archbishop,  on  the  importance  of  knowing  and  respecting  the  law 
with  respect  to  the  burden  of  proof  When  a  man  engages  to  prove,  in 
a  case  in  which  proof  lies  on  his  antagonist,  he  always  injures  his  cause, 
and  in  some  cases  he  may  bring  it  unjustly  into  suspicion,  or  even 
destroy  it  For  sometimes  the  negative  may  be  capable  of  no  other 
proof,  than  that  the  affirmative  is  not  proved;  and  this  is  perfectly 
sufficient 

The  burden  of  proof  must  necessarily  lie  on  the  side  that  needs  the 
proofl  This,  surely,  is  the  side  that  cannot  subsist  without  an  exhibition 
of  its  evidence.  If  one  side  remains  safe  as  long  as  the  other  proves 
nothing,  it  cannot  be  necessary  for  that  side  to  undertake  proof.  For 
if  neither  attempts  proof,  the  negative  is  proved.  If  I  assert  a  doctrine, 
I  most  prove  it ;  for  until  it  is  proved  it  can  have  no  claim  to  reception 
Strictly  speaking,  it  exists  only  on  its  proof,  and  a  mere  affirmation  of 
it  18  only  an  existence  on  affirmation.  If  I  obstinately  refuse  proof,  I 
leare  my  doctrine  without  foundation,  and  a  simple  denial  of  it  is  suffi- 
cient No  man  can  be  called  on  to  disprove  that  which  alleges  no  proof. 
What  is  disproof,  but  the  refutation  of  proof?  And  what  has  no  proof 
needs  no  refutation. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  though  the  burden  of  proof  always  lies  on 

Um  who  holds  the  affirmative,  yet  when  he  has  alleged  his  proof,  the 

ob^tor  is  bound  to  proof    That  is,  the  objection  must  be  proved  before 

it  can  be  admitted  against  the  evidence.    An  objection  can  have  no 

tone  till  it  is  proved.    In  fact,  till  it  is  proved  it  does  not  properly 
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eust  as  an  objection.  He  who  objects,  must  afiBrm  something  to  be 
inconsistent  with  that  to  which  he  objects.  If  he  refuses  to  prove,  his 
objection  ceases  to  exist  It  is  perfectly  the  same  thing  as  if  he  did  not 
object.  If  a  man  must  prove  his  doctrine,  an  objector  must  prove  his 
objection.  Every  man  must  bear  his  own  burden.  He  who  affirms 
must  bear  the  burden  of  proving  his  affirmation :  he  who  objects  most 
bear  the  burden  of  proving  his  objection.  This  is  a  rational,  clear,  and 
sel  f-evident  law.  Indeed,  the  very  phrase,  burden  of  proof,  or  if  the  Latin 
is  more  edifying,  the  onus  probandi,  necessarily  refers  to  proof,  and  not 
to  refutation.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  burden  of  proof  should 
lie  on  him  whose  only  business  b  to  disprove.  The  burden  of  proof,  as 
to  different  things,  lies  on  both  sides  of  any  question.  The  holder  of  the 
doctrine  is  bound  to  submit  the  evidence  on  which  his  doctrine  is 
founded:  the  objector  to  the  doctrine  must  prove  anything  that  he 
alleges  as  an  objection.  Every  man  must  prove  that  which  nis  cause 
re^iuires.  If  I  do  not  prove  my  doctrine,  it  falls :  if  my  exponent  does 
lU'X  prove  his  objections,  they  fall.  Here  each  of  us  must  affirm,  and 
each  must  prove  what  belongs  to  himself,  but  neither  of  us  is  to  prove 
that  which  belongs  to  the  other.  How  different  is  this  law  from  the 
erroneous  principle  employed  by  this  great  logician,  to  regulate  the 
matter  in  question.  I  proceed  not  a  step  but  with  the  torch  of  selfr 
evidence  in  my  hand ! 

My  view  of  this  subject  is,  I  find,  similar  to  that  taken  by  the  learned 
Lord  Chancellor  King,  in  the  following  passage  from  his  *'  Enquiry  into 
the  Constitution,  Discipline,  Unity,  and  Worship  of  the  Primitive 
(  hurch,"  p.  41.     Part  II.  1691 : 

*'  Now  this  being  a  negative  in  matter  of  fact,  the  bare  assertion  of  it 
is  <!ufficient  proof,  except  its  affirmative  can  be  evinced.  Suppose  it  was 
disputed  whether  ever  St.  Paul  writ  an  epistle  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
the  bare  negation  thereof  would  be  proof  enough  that  he  did  not,  except 
it  could  be  clearly  evidenced  on  the  contrary  that  he  did.  So  unless 
it  can  be  proved  that  the  ancients  had  fixed  liturgies  and  prayer-books, 
we  may  very  rationally  conclude  in  the  negative,  that  they  had  none 
at  all." 

I  will  admit  the  law  which  I  here  lay  down,  to  be  equally  binding 
iu  all  inquiries  after  truth.  When  I  contend  with  the  Archbishop,  I  am 
bound  to  proof:  my  opponent  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  refute  my  proo£ 
He  is  bound  to  prove  all  his  objections ;  a|id  a  merely  possible  sofutioo 
of  a  difficulty  is  sufficient  to  refute  the  objection.  So  also  with  respect 
to  every  doctrine,  and  every  institution  that  pretends  authority  from  the 
word  of  God.  There  is  another  observation  of  great  importance  on 
tiiis  subject.  The  procedure  is  the  same  with  respect  to  every  indivi- 
dual, were  there  no  one  in  the  world  to  dispute  with  him.  I  believe  it 
i.<  very  generally  supposed  that  a  man  may  safely  retain  such  institu- 
tions as  he  believes  to  have  the  privilege  of  casting  the  burden  of  proof 
on  the  side  of  those  who  dispute  them,  till  he  is  forced  by  his  opponents. 
This  is  a  monstrous  mistake.  Were  there  no  one  to  dispute  with  us 
about  any  of  our  doctrines  or  ordinances,  we  are  equally  bound  to  the 
proof  of  what  we  receive.    And  in  considering  ol^jectioiis,  we  are  to 
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■dnut  none  that  are  not  proved.    We  are  fairly  to  act  the  part  of  both 
parties.     In  this  way  only  can  we  legitimately  expect  to  arrive  at  truth. 

The  Archbishop  refers  to  the  procedure  at  law  for  a  coniirmation  of 
his  doctrine.  "  Thus,"  says  he,  **  it  is  a  well  known  principle  of  the  law, 
that  erery  man  (including  a  prisoner  brought  up  for  trial,)  is  to  be  pre^ 
smmed  innocent  till  his  guilt  is  established.  This  does  not,  of  course, 
mean  that  we  are  to  take  for  granted  he  is  innocent;  for  if  that  were  the 
case,  he  would  be  entitled  to  immediate  liberation :  nor  does  it  mean  that 
it  is  antecedently  more  likely  than  not  that  he  is  innocent." 

Upon  this  I  observe;  First,  though  his  Grace  is  the  first  logician  of  tiio 
age,  he  here  confounds  two  distinct  meanings  of  the  word  in  question, 
and  considers  them  as  one.  When  it  is  said  that  a  prisoner  is  to  he, 
fruumed  innocent  till  he  is  proved  guilty,  the  word  presumed  signities 
SMpposed,  considered,  treated  in  law:  that  is,  he  is  not  to  be  legally 
imaged  as  guilty,  till  his  guilt  is  established.  In  fact,  neither  guilt  nor 
mnocence  is  properly  presumed.  If  innocence  is  presumed,  it  mut>t  be 
on  account  of  something  that  makes  guilt  unlikely:  if  guilt  is /irej;ti//if^, 
it  must  be  from  something  that  makes  guilt  more  likely  than  innocence. 
The  law  anticipates  nothing  as  to  his  guilt  or  innocence;  it  pronounces 
DO  judgment  till  it  hears  the  proof. 

Bat  the  word  presumption  in  the  phrase,  "  a  presumption  in  favor  of 
any  supposition,"  has  a  very  different  meaning,  both  in  common  use, 
and  according  to  his  Grace's  definition  of  it.  Accordingly,  while  the 
prisooer  is  to  be  legally  considered  innocent,  there  may  be  the  strongest 
presumption  that  he  is  guilty.  He  cannot,  then,  in  the  same  sense,  be 
presumed  both  innocent  and  guilty.  Besides,  the  prisoner's  being  le- 
gally considered  as  innocent,  till  he  is  proved  guilty,  is  never  designated 
ss  "  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  innocence  of  the  prisoner."  Tiierc 
is  not,  then,  even  a  legal  use  of  the  phrase,  in  his  Grace's  sense.  In 
any  case  in  which  it  is  said  that  there  is  **  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
prisoner,"  it  will  be  understood  by  both  learned  and  unlearned,  both  by 
the  court  and  by  the  crowd,  that  there  is  something  that  renders  inno- 
cence probable. 

Second, — His  Grace  here  confounds  a  law  regulating  those  who  judorn 
in  civil  matters  for  others,  with  a  law  that  respects  every  individual  in 
regulating  himself,  as  to  his  views  of  divine  things.  A  jury,  whatever 
may  be  their  opinion,  are  not  to  find  a  man  guilty,  but  on  evidence  f^ul)- 
mitted  in  court;  but  the  prisoner  himself  is  not  to  form  his  judgment 
by  this  standard. 

Third, — ^The  prisoner  is  to  be  legally  considered  innocent,  till  he  is 
proved  guilty,  but  this  is  not  from  a  pre-ocrupation  of  the  ground. 
There  is  nothing  here  that  can  be  like  pre-occupation. 

Fourth, — The  treatment  of  the  prisoner  is  grounded  on  self-evident 
truths.  If  he  did  not  commit  the  crime,  he  is  actuallv  innocent  of  it : 
and  if  it  is  not  proved  that  he  committed  it,  he  is  legally  innocent  of  it. 
If  there  is  no  proof  of  guilt,  why  should  he  be  accoimted  guilty?  Here 
the  burden  of  proof  is  regulated  by  the  same  self-evident  principle.  The 
accuser  must  affirm  and  prove  his  affirmation.  If  he  refuses,  the  charge 
falls.  It  is  the  accuser  who  needs  the  proof  The  want  of  proof  of 
e2 
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guilt,  is  legal  proof  of  innocence.  If  there  is  no  affirmation  3f  _ 
there  b  no  pretence  for  trial :  if  the  affirmation  of  guilt  is  not  proved, 
there  can  he  no  legal  conviction.  All  this  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
my  doctrine. 

The  author  next  gives  an  example  from  possession  as  to  property. 
"  Thus  again,"  says  he,  '*  there  is  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  right 
of  any  individuals  or  bodies  corporate  to  the  property  of  which  they  are 
in  actual  possession.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  are,  or  are  noC| 
likcli^  to  he  the  rightful  owners;  but  merely  that  no  man  is  to  be  dis- 
turbed in  his  possessions  till  some  claim  against  him  shall  be  established.' 

On  this  I  observe.  First, — It  is  true  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  ob 
him  who  disputes  the  right  of  the  present  possessor;  but  it  is  not  true 
that  this  is  called  a  "presumption  in  his  favor."  It  is  true,  also,  gen 
erally  speaking,  that  there  is  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  posbessor, 
but  the  sense  in  which  this  assertion  will  be  generally  admitted,  is  not 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  defined  by  the  wTiter,  but  the  sense  which  he 
disclaims.  It  will  universally  be  understood  to  mean  some  degree  of 
probability  that  the  possessor  is  the  rightful  owner  of  the  property.  It 
h  never  employed  to  designate  merely  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  OD 
the  side  of  him  who  disputes  the  right  of  the  possessor. 

Second, — The  principle  on  which  the  law  proving  possession  as  to 
proT)erty,  must  undoubtedly  be  founded  on  an  opinion  of  previous  pro 
bil)ility,  otherwise  it  would  be  most  unjust  and  absurd. 

Third, — There  is  actually  an  antecedent  probability  on  the  side  of 
possession  as  to  property.  There  are  a  million  of  cases  against  one,  in 
which  the  possessor  is  the  legal  owner.  The  law,  then,  is  founded  on 
self-evident  truth.  There  is  the  soundest  reason  directing  the  proc^ 
dure  of  the  law  in  this  instance. 

Fourth, — To  put  the  proof  on  the  possessor  would  unhinge  property, 
and  be  most  evidently  unjust.  Many  rightful  possessors  might  not  be 
able  to  give  any  other  evidence  of  their  right  than  possession.  But  with 
respect  to  religious  doctrines  and  institutions,  there  is  no  antecedent 
probability  that  those  in  existence  at  any  time  are  actually  in  Scripture. 
The  vast  majority  of  religious  rites  used  under  the  Christian  name  are 
the  mere  invention  of  men ;  and  not  a  single  institution  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
as  it  is  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  has  been  lefl  unchanged ;  and 
it  is  no  injustice  to  put  each  of  them  to  the  proof,  because,  if  they  are 
in  Scripture,  proof  is  at  all  times  accessible.  There  is  no  similarity 
between  religious  ordinances  and  property.  As  to  a  man's  right  to  re- 
tain his  faith  and  practice,  it  not  only  continues  till  his  doctrine  and 
rites  are  disproved  by  Scripture,  but  equally  after  this  as  before  it  He 
is  to  be  lefl  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  his  religion  afler  the  clear- 
est demonstration  of  its  falsehood  and  its  absurdity. 

Fiflh, — ^The  civil  law  actually  establishes  the  procedure  as  to  posses- 
sion in  property :  the  Scriptures  nowhere  recognise  the  claims  of  posses- 
sion as  to  doctrines  or  institutions. 

His  Grace,  afler  some  very  just  and  appropriate  observations  on  the 
importance  of  deciding  on  which  side  lies  the  burden  of  proof,  and  bar- 
ing illustrated  them  with  suitable  examples,  speaks  of  him  who  neglects 
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it  as  leaving  out  "  one,  perhaps^  of  his  strangest  arguments,**  Now  how 
does  this  consist  with  Uie  assertion,  that  the  presumption  referred  to  im- 
plies not  a  previous  probability  ?  Can  anything  be  an  argument  which 
MS  no  evidence  ?  If  there  is  no  evidence  in  this  presumption^  what 
gives  it  so  much  weight? 

"  The  following,"  says  the  author,  "  are  a  few  of  the  cases  in  which  it 
is  important,  though  very  easy,  to  point  out  where  the  presumption  lies. 

"  There  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of  any  existing  institution.  Many 
of  these  (we  will  suppose  the  majority  ^  may  be  susceptible  of  alteration 
fix  the  better ;  but  still  the  '  burden  or  proof  lies  with  him  who  propo 
MS  an  alteration ;  simply  on  the  ground  that,  since  a  change  is  not  a 
good  in  itself,  he  who  demands  a  change  should  show  cause  for  it." 

With  respect  to  civil  institutions,  there  is,  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
term,  a  presumption  that  they  were  agreeable  to  the  wisdom  of  the  le- 
gislature when  they  were  enacted.  There  can  be  no  reason  to  alter  them, 
ezc^t  they  can  be  improved.  But  even  with  respect  to  a  civil  law,  the 
moment  that  the  legislature  consents  to  bring  it  into  discussion,  it  must 
prove  its  utility  or  perish :  proof  of  this  lies  on  its  friends.  It  is  self- 
erident  that  the  advocates  of  a  law  must  show  the  arguments  that  sup- 
port it.  If  these  are  refuted,  it  perbhes  without  further  assault  If  it 
u  a  useless  law,  why  should  it  be  law  ? 

But  with  respect  to  existing  religious  institutions,  there  is  nq  pre- 
iomption  in  their  favour,  in  any  sense  of  the  term.  Their  present  exist- 
ence is  a  presumption  that  they  were  agreeable  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
institutor,  but  not  that  they  are  of  Divine  origin.  He  who  holds  them 
must  prove  them.  He  who  assails  them  has  only  to  refute  what  is  al- 
leged from  Scripture  in  their  support.  The  question  is  not  whether  the 
institution  is  useful  or  injurious,  but  whether  it  is  founded  in  Scripture. 
Had  an  institution  existed  from  the  time  of  Noah,  it  has  not  the  small- 
est authority  from  its  age.  It  must  prove  its  origin  to  be  from  God. 
"  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony :  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this 
word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them." 

"  Every  book  again,  as  well  as  person,"  says  the  author,  "  ought  to  be 
presumed  harmless  (and,  consequently,  the  copyright  protected  by  our 
courts,)  till  something  is  proved  against  it  It  is  a  hardship  to  require 
a  man  to  prove,  either  of  his  book  or  of  his  private  life,  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  any  accusation ;  or  else  to  be  denied  the  protection  of  his 
country.     The  burden  of  proof  in  each  case,  lies  fairly  on  the  accuser." 

"  The  burdin  of  proof,  in  the  cases  referred  to,  certainly  rests  justly, 
as  his  Grace  determines ;  but  not  from  a  presumption  of  innocence^  nor 
from  a  pr^-occupaiion  of  the  grouild,  but  from  self-evident  truth.  No- 
thing could  be  more  self-evidently  unjust  than  to  oblige  a  man  to  prove 
his  own  innocence.  He  might  be  innocent,  yet  quite  unable  to  prove 
it  What  other  proof  could  he  justly  be  called  on  to  give  of  his  inno- 
cence of  a  crime,  but  that  there  is  no  evidence  he  did  it  ?  In  some 
cases  he  is  able  to  do  more,  as  when  he  proves  an  alibi;  but  more  b 
not  necessary.  If  he  is  not  proved  guilty,  he  is  innocent  of  course. 
ffis  accuser,  then,  must  affirm  guilt,  and  prove  it 
And  how  could  he  prove  that  his  book  is  innocent,  but  by  denying 
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that  it  is  guilty,  and  challenging  his  opponent  to  proof?  Instead  of 
£oing  over  every  sentence,  and  shov^ing  that  it  is  innocent,  he  challenge! 
nis  adversary  to  prove  guilt  in  any  sentence.  If  all  this  proceeds  on  the 
foundation  of  self-evident  truth,  why  lodge  it  on  the  slippery  ground 
of  presumption  of  innocence,  and  pre-occupation?  It  is  an  abuse  of 
terms. 

**  There  is  a  presumption,"  says  his  Grace,  "  against  every  thing  jMr«- 
doxical,  i.  e.,  contrary  to  the  prevailing  opinion :  it  may  be  true ;  but 
the  burden  of  proof  lies  with  him  who  maintains  it ;  since  men  are  not  to 
be  expected  to  abandon  the  prevailing  belief  till  some  reason  is  shown.** 

The  burden  of  proof  lies  indeed  with  him  who  holds  anything  contrary 
to  the  prevailing  opinion;  but  not  more  so  than  with  him  who  holds 
what  is  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  opinion.  Every  opinion  is  to  be 
supported  by  the  holders  of  it,  with  the  arguments  on  which  it  rests; 
and  the  business  of  him  who  rejects  it  is  to  disprove  these  argumentsi 
If  a  man  is  not  to  be  expected  to  abandon  the  prevailing  belief  till  some 
reason  is  shown,  neither  is  he  rationally  to  be  expected  to  adopt  or  re- 
tain the  prevailing  belief  till  he  has  a  reason  that  convinces  liimsel^ 
though  he  is  not  bound  to  convince  others.  As  to  the  burden  of  proo( 
there  is  not.  the  slightest  difference  between  the  wildest  singularity  and 
the  most  prevailing  faith.  Every  thing  that  claims  belief  must  submit 
its  evidence,  else  it  cannot  be  rationally  received.  Every  thingbelieved 
must  rest  on  evidence,  else  it  cannot  be  rationally  retained.  The  bar^ 
den  of  proof  lies  necessarily  on  the  side  of  the  opinion  believed :  the 
burden  of  disproof,  or  of  showing  that  the  arguments  alleged  in  proof 
do  not  prove,  lies  on  the  other  side.    Each  side  has  its  own  peculiar  prooC 

It  is  not  only  a  fantastic,  but  an  absurd  and  pernicious  principle,  that 
relieves  the  prevailing  faith  of  the  burden  of  proof  If  it  is  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  that  the  Man  of  the  Moon  has  a  beard  down  to  his  knees, 
am  I  obliged  to  make  an  expedition  to  that  planet  to  determine  the 
question  by  actual  measurement?  Proof  lies  on  the  opinion,  not  on  its 
opposers.  Besides,  the  very  fact  that  his  Grace  gives  a  reason  why  men 
should  not  be  expected  to  abandon  the  prevailing  belief  till  some  reason 
is  shown,  destroys  his  doctrine :  for,  if  he  gives  a  reason,  then  he  rests 
not  on  a  mere  pre-occupation  without  evidence. 

Again,  if  mere  pre-occupation  determines  the  burden  of  proof,  then 
the  holder  of  the  most  singular  opinion  should  not  give  it  up  till  some 
reason  is  shown ;  that  is,  he  may  cast  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  side  of 
the  prevailing  opinion,  for  the  singular  opinion  has  pre-occupation  in 
regard  to  him. 

Still  further,  if  the  prevailing  opinion  enjoys  this  prerogative,  it  will, 
in  many  cases,  be  a  contest  which  is  the  prevailing  opinion.  The  doc- 
trine of  his  Grace,  on  the  burden  of  proof,  is  perfectly  absurd. 

I'liave  another  observation.  His  Grace  says :  ''There  is  a  presum^ 
tion  against  every  thing  paradoxical."  Now  I  ask  every  reader,  what  is 
the  sense  that  the  English  language  naturally  assigns  to  the  word  jme- 
tumption  in  this  sentence?  Is  it  not  a  degree  of  antecedent  probability  1 
But  this  is  not  his  Grace's  meaning.  He  means  merely  that  the  burden 
of  prool  lies  with  him  who  holds  the  paradox,  without  expressing  any 
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upmion  of  probability.  If  my  obsenration  is  just,  his  Grace  has  unn^ 
ceasarily  chosen  to  express  himself  in  phraseology  that  is  not  English  in 
the  sense  in  which  he  uses  it    The  expression  \b  paradoxicaL 

If  it  were  not  fcnreign  to  the  present  controversy,  I  would  dispute  his 
Grace's  application  of  the  word  paradoxieal.     He  says, ''  Correct  use  is 
in  farour  of  the  etymological  sense.     It  is  my  opinion,  that  correct 
Kngliwh  never  uses  the  word  for  what  is  merely  contrary  to  the  prevail- 
ing belief    Indeed  in  this  rei^>ect  there  is  no  difference  between  vulgar 
and  classical  usage.     The  word  is  never  used,  either  by  scholars  or  the 
illiterate^  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  explained  by  this  writer.     In  its  best 
sense,  it  always  implies  something  at  first  sight  incredible,  or  apparently 
false,  or  contradictory, — never  simply  that  a  thing  is  contrary  to  the 
prevailing  belief.     It  is  said,  that  his  Grace  has  an  opinion  on  the 
sabbath,  contrary  to  the  prevailing  belief;  but  I  should  consider  it  calum- 
nious, to  assert  that  he  holds  a  paradoxical  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
sabbath.     The  most  singular  opinions  are  not  paradoxical^  simply  from 
their  singularity ;  I  know,  indexed,  that  one  of  the  meanings  assigned  to 
this  word  by  Dr.  Johnson,  coincides  with  that  given  by  his  Grace ;  but 
he  has  given  no  example  for  proof;  and  he  gives  the  others  which  this 
writer  denies.     Paradox,  Dr.  Johnson  explains  as  "  a  tenet  contrary  to 
received  opinion ;  an  assertion  contrary  to  appearance ;  a  position  in 
qipearance  absurd."     From  correct  use,  he  exemplifies  all  but  the  first : 
that  he  does  not  exemplify,  and  I  cannot  think  of  an  example  in  the 
Engiiah  language.    It  is  given  merely  on  the  authority  of  etymology, 
which  is  no  authority  at  all.     Mere  contrariety  to  the  prevailing  opinion, 
is  not  K  paradox  in  the  sense  of  the  English  language.     This  is  another 
woof  of  the  necessity  of  caution  in  using  the  authority  of  lexicons.     If 
Dr.  Johnson  is  guilty  of  such  an  inaccuracy  in  the  account  of  the  mean- 
ing of  an  English  word,  what  may  we  not  fear  from  lexicographers  in 
dead  or  fweign  languages?    Nothing  but  examples  from  a  language  can 
be  ultimate  proof  of  the  meaning  of  words.     The  authority  of  lexico- 
graphers and  critics  is  only  secondary. 

"Accordingly,"  says  his  Grace,  "there  was  a  presumption  against 
the  Gospel  in  its  first  announcement."  In  the  English  sense  of  the  term, 
there  was  no  presumption  against  the  Gospel  on  its  first  announcement. 
Bat  J.  admit  that  proof  lay  on  that  side.  This,  however,  is  not  from  any 
pre-occupation  of  ground  on  the  other  side;  it  was  on  the  common,  self- 
evident  principle,  that  every  doctrine  or  opinion  must  show  its  proof, 
else  it  must  cease  to  have  a  rational  existence.  He  who  denies  it  has 
nothing  to  do  but  refute  what  is  alleged  in  its  favour.  This  holds  uni- 
versally. Indeed,  his  Grace  himself  rests  his  assertion  on  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  and  the  self-evidence  of  the  case,  not  on  pre-occupation.  **  A 
Jewish  peasant,"  says  he,  **  claimed  to  be  the  promised  Deliverer,  in  whom 
aU  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed.  The  burden  of  proof 
lay  with  Him.  No  one  could  be  fairly  called  on  to  admit  his  preten- 
tions till  He  showed  cause  for  believing  in  Him."  Here  the  author  does 
not  rest  on  the  authority  of  an  arbitrary  principle,  but  gives  a  reason  for 
his  assertion.  And  if  it  is  true,  that  "  no  one  could  l)e  fairly  called  on  to 
admit  his  pretensions  till  He  showed  cause  for  believing  on  him,"  it  is  on 
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the  same  ground,  then,  that  no  one  can  be  fairly  called  on  to  bdiett 
anything  till  evidence  is  presented. 

**Now"  continues  the  writer,  ''the  case  is  reversed.  Christianity 
exists :  and  those  who  deny  the  Divine  origin  attributed  to  it,  are  bound 
to  show  some  reasons  for  assigning  to  it  a  human  origin." 

This  indeed  is  a  most  chimerical  principle.  The  same  doctrine  is  at 
one  time  bound  to  proof,  at  another  it  has  the  privilege  of  casting  the 
burden  of  proof  on  the  other  side;  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  eaa^ 
tence.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd.  If  at  first  it  is  bound  to  proof, 
but  as  soon  as  it  is  received,  it  can  cast  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  other 
side,  its  reception  must  be  evidence  of  its  truth,  or  the  ground  of  its 
reception  is  irrational  and  insufficient  Now  the  presumption  for  which 
his  Grace  contends,  is  not  of  the  nature  of  evidence  at  all. 

This  doctrine  is  utterly  without  foundation.  Christianity  is  as  much 
bound  to  proof  this  day,  as  it  was  the  first  day  of  its  publication.  Its 
opponents  are  not ''  bound  to  show  some  reasons  for  assigning  to  it  a  human 
origin."  If  they  refute  the  arguments  on  which  Christianity  rests,  they 
have  done  their  business.  The  establishment  of  Christianity  considered 
in  connexion  with  its  nature  and  means  of  propagation,  is  indeed  evi- 
dence of  its  truth,  but  no  reason  to  cast  the  burden  of  proof  on  its  enemieib 

On  what  does  such  an  arbitrary  principle  rest?  Do  the  Scriptures 
teach  that  as  soon  as  any  doctrine  or  position  is  established,  or  received, 
proof  lies  on  the  side  of  those  who  dispute  it?  No  such  thing  is  pr^ 
tended.  Is  it  a  self-evident  truth  ?  Instead  of  this,  the  author  himself 
denies  this  presumption  to  be  even  a  previous  probability.  Every  ult^ 
mate  reason  must  be  self-evident.  But  here  we  have  an  ultimate  reason 
that  has  not  even  the  nature  of  evidence. 

His  Grace  rests  on  the  simple  existence  of  Christianity.  But  did  not 
Christianity  exist  from  the  first  day  of  its  reception  by  the  first  individus. 
who  received  it  ?  According  to  this  doctrine,  then,  with  respect  to  all 
who  from  the  first  moment  received  it,  proof  lay  on  the  other  side.  Bo- 
sides,  with  respect  to  infidels  and  all  who  have  not  received  Christianity, 
proof  must  still  lie  on  it.  They  must  not  give  up  their  old  systems  tUI 
proof  is  submitted.  There  is  nothing  but  concessions  on  this  princqde 
of  settling  the  l)urden  of  proof.  Christianity  on  the  ground  of  its  eonstenu 
rests  the  burden  of  proof  on  those  who  dispute  it;  yet  all  who  dispute  it 
have  the  same  reason  to  cast  the  burden  of  proof  upon  it  Their  b^ef 
had,  with  respect  to  themselves,  a  previous  existence.  If  each  has  a 
right  to  cast  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  other,  they  never  can  contend. 

The  author  himself  forsakes  his  own  principle,  and  in  the  following 
passage,  gives  a  reason  why  the  burden  of  proof  should  now  lie  on  the 
opposers  of  Christianity.  ''  The  burden  of  proof,"  says  he,  '*  now  lies 
plainly  on  him  who  rejects  the  Gospel ;  which,  if  it  were  not  established 
by  miracles,  demands  an  explanation  of  the  greater  miracle,  its  having 
been  established  in  defiance  of  all  opposition,  by  human  contrivance.^ 
Here  instead  of  relying  on  simple  existence,  he  relies  on  miraculous 
propagation,  in  defiance  of  all  opposition.  This  indeed  is  an  argument 
in  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity — not  a  reason  to  relieve  it  from  the 
burden  of  proof. 
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''The 'burden  of  proof,  again,"  says  the  Archbishi^,  "lay  on  the 
authors  of  the  Reformation :  they  were  bound  to  show  cause  for  every 
change  they  advocated ;  and  they  admitted  the  fairness  of  this  requisi- 
tion, and  accepted  the  challenge.  But  they  were  not  bound  to  show 
cause  for  retaining  what  they  left  unaltered.  The  presumption  was,  in 
these  points,  on  their  side ;  and  they  had  only  to  reply  to  objections. 
This  important  dbtinction  is  often  lost  sight  of,  by  those  who  look  at  the 
'  doctrines,  6lc,,  of  the  Church  of  England  as  constituted  at  the  Reform- 
ation,' in  the  mass,  without  distinguishing  the  altered  from  the  unaltered 
parts.  The  framers  of  the  Articles  kept  this  in  mind  in  their  expression 
reelecting  infant  baptism,  that  it  ought  by  all  means  to  be  retained. 
They  did  not  introduce  the  practice,  but  left  it  as  they  found  it ;  con- 
sidering the  burden  to  lie  on  those  who  denied  its  existence  in  the 
primitive  church,  to  show  when  it  did  arise." 

The  burden  of  proof  did  not  lie  on  the  Reformers.  They  who  held 
the  estalilbhed  doctrine  and  rites  at  that  time,  were  bound  to  show  that 
they  are  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  New  Testament  The  business 
of  the  Reformers  was  to  refute  any  arguments  from  Scripture  alleged  in 
siqiport  by  their  opponents.  What  is  the  thing  controverted  7  Is  it  not 
whether  certain  doctrines  and  rites  are  instituted  in  Scripture  ?  If  this 
prolestant  Archbishq>  receive  the  common  protestant  maxim,  the  Bible, 
the  whole  Bible,  and  nothing  but  the  Bible,  he  cannot  controvert  this. 
And  if  this  is  the  controversy,  is  it  not  necessarily  the  business  of  those 
who  hold  them  to  be  in  Scripture,  to  produce  the  proof  that  they  are  in 
Scripture?  The  business  of  the  other  is  to  refute  the  alleged  evidence. 
This  is  a  self-evident  truth.  If  any  doctrine,  or  rite,  declines  to  show 
its  proof,  from  the  admitted  standard,  it  necessarily  falls  to  the  ground 
for  want  of  proof.  To  deny  it  is  to  disprove  it.  If  it  will  not  bear  the 
burden  of  proof,  it  is  unproved.  The  opposers  of  it  have  nothing  to  do. 
They  cannot  refute  proof  that  is  not  submitted  to  them.  If  pre-occupa- 
tion  is  rested  on,  that  pre-occupation  must  either  be  evidence,  or  the 
thing  is  believed  without  evidence.  But  pre-occupation  is  not  proof, 
and  the  Archbishop  himself  does  not  make  it  even  probability. 

Besides,  as  soon  as  the  Reformers  had  received  their  new  system,  that 
system,  with  respect  to  themselves,  had  pre-occupation.  It  was  in  pos- 
session, and  according  to  the  Archbishop's  doctrine,  they  had  a  right  to 
cast  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  other  side.  There  is  a  confusion  in  the 
Archbishop's  doctrine,  which  I  am  surprised  to  find  in  the  views  of  so 
great  a  logician.  Pre-occupation  he  at  one  time  applies  with  reference 
to  the  date  of  the  doctrine  or  institution ;  at  another  with  reference  to 
the  reception  of  the  doctrine  or  rite  by  individuals.  He  grants  the 
privilege  oT pre-occupation  to  every  man  with  respect  to  his  own  system, 
or  the  system  of  his  party.  There  is  nothing  akin  in  these  two  pre- 
occupations. 

The  distinction  on  which  the  Archbishop  rests  all  the  rites  retained 
by  the  Reformation,  is  indeed  a  very  important  one,  but  it  is  a  distinction 
that  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  support  either  in  Scripture  or  in  self-evident 
truth.  If  a  man  is  bound  to  show  cause  for  every  change,  he  is  equally 
bound  to  do  so,  with  respect  to  every  thing  which  he  retains.     He  must 
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submit  evidence  for  every  thing  which  he  holds,  or  be  charged  with  the 
absurdity  of  believing  without  evidence.  If  the  Reformers  renounced 
extreme  unction  because  it  was  not  instituted  in  Scripture,  why  did  they 
retain  infant  baptism,  or  any  other  human  invention  ? 

How  could  the  Reformers  disprove  what  they  rejected  ?  Was  it  not 
by  proving  that  the  rejected  doctrines  and  rites  were  not  taught  in 
Scripture  ?  And  was  not  this  as  easily  to  be  done  with  respect  to  many 
things  which  they  retained,  as  it  was  with  respect  to  those  which  they 
rejected  ?  And  how  was  this  to  be  done  with  respect  to  either,  but  by 
denying  that  they  are  in  Scripture,  and  challenging  their  opponents  to 
proof?  Were  they  to  quote  the  whole  Scriptures,  sentence  by  sentence, 
showing  as  they  proceeded  that  the  rejected  doctrines  and  rites  were 
not  there  ?  This  absurdity  is  imported  in  the  doctrine  that  proof  lay 
with  the  Reformers.  It  is  a  truth  clear  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  that,  in 
every  instance,  proof  lies  with  the  affirmative,  or  with  the  holders  of  the 
doctrine  or  rite. 

But  even  if  proof  of  the  rites  and  institutions  retained  by  the  Reform- 
ers, lay  with  their  opponents,  what  is  it  they  have  to  prove  ?  Is  it  not 
merely  that  the  things  objected  to,  are  not  instituted  in  Scripture  7  But 
the  Archbishop  unjustly  calls  for  the  proof  of  a  very  different  thing,  a 
thing  that  in  no  case  can  be  demanded.  He  demands  of  the  opponents 
of  the  rejected  rite,  or  institution,  **  to  show  when  it  did  arise."  I  care 
not  when  it  arose.  It  is  perfectly  sufficient  for  my  cause,  that  it  is  not 
in  Scripture.  Let  its  friends  trace  its  genealogy.  This  demand  is 
arbitrary,  unscriptural,  irrational.  You  might  as  well  demand  the  author 
of  the  rite  as  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  rite.  Do  the  Scriptures 
teach  that  every  rite  in  existence  is  to  be  continued,  unless  the  time  of 
its  introduction  shall  be  ascertained  1  Is  it  a  self-evident  truth  that  every 
thing  ought  to  be  retained  as  divine,  which  cannot  be  traced  to  its  origin  T 
Here  is  a  forged  bank  note  that  has  passed  over  half  the  kingdom,  im» 
posing  on  the  best  judges,  but  is  at  last  rejected  by  the  bank ;  will  the 
Archbishop  think  himself  bound  to  receive  it  in  payment,  unless  he  can 
trace  it  to  its  origin  ?  This  bank  note  has  preoccupation,  yet  I  will 
engage  that  his  Grace  will  shift  the  burden  of  proof  from  his  own  shoul- 
ders. His  demand  is  not  founded  on  any  self-evident  principle  of  evi- 
dence, but  has  been  first  invented  for  the  very  purpose  of  giving  a 
sanction  to  the  circulation  of  human  forgeries  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

"  The  case  of  Episcopacy,"  says  his  Grace,  "  is  exactly  parallel ;  but 
Hooker  seems  to  have  overlooked  this  advantage :  he  sets  himself  to 
prove  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  institution,  as  if  his  task  was  to  intro' 
duce  it.  Whatever  force  there  may  be  in  arguments  so  adduced,  it  is 
plain  they  must  have  far  more  force  if  the  important  presumption  be  kept 
in  view,  that  the  institution  had  notoriously  existed  many  ages,  and  that 
consequently,  even  if  there  had  been  no  direct  evidence  of  its  being 
coeval  with  Christianity,  it  might  fairly  be  at  least  supposed  to  be  so, 
till  some  other  period  should  be  pointed  out  at  which  it  had  been  intro- 
duced as  an  mnovation." 

The  case  of  episcopacy  is,  indeed,  exactly  parallel  with  that  of  infant 
baptism;   and  equally  groundless.     Hooker  showed  his  judgment  in 
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dedining  a  mode  of  defence  which  is  bo  completely  irrational.  £k)i»- 
copacy,  and  e?ery  doctrine  and  instituticm,  must  submit  their  proof;  or 
be  charged  as  being  without  proof.  To  prove  an  existing  institution 
o  be  scriptural,  and  to  introduce,  as  scriptural,  one  which  has  been 
Defected,  demand  the  same  process.  The  question  to  be  discussed  is, 
WTCtber  the  institution  is  in  Scripture,  not  whether  it  is  in  practice 
among  any  denomination.  What  is  the  ground  on  which  this  distinc- 
tioD  rests?  Do  the  Scriptures  teach,  that  an  institution  in  practical 
existence,  has  a  pre-occupation  that  entitles  it  to  be  received  as  Divine, 
mitil  it  is  convicted  of  human  origin  ?  Is  it  a  self-evident  truth  ?  No 
sach  thing :  it  is  a  figment  forged  to  sancticm  the  doctrines  and  tradi- 
tions of  men. 

But  even  if  proof  did  lie  on  the  opposer  of  episcopacy,  what  is  he  to 
prove?  Surely  nothing  more  than  that  it  is  not  in  Scripture.  Yet  the 
Archbishop  puts  him  to  another  proof  He  obliges  him  to  paint  out  a 
period  at  which  it  arose  as  an  innovation,  I  resist  such  a  demand,  as 
imscriptural,  irrational,  and  without  countenance  from  self^vident  truth. 
No  man,  in  order  to  disprove  error,  is  obliged  to  hunt  afler  its  origin. 
If  I  knew  the  pedigree  and  the  birth  of  episcopacy  to  a  moment,  I  would 
not  make  use  of  my  knowledge,  without  a  caution  that  the  thing  is  not 
necessary  to  my  case. 

What  is  presumption  in  the  explained  sense  of  his  Grace  ?  It  is  a 
pre-occupation  of  the  ground^  that  does  not  take  the  thing  for  granted^ 
or  mean  that  it  is  more  likely  than  not.  But  what  is  this  presumption 
about  episcopacy  ?  It  is  a  presumption  by  which  **  it  might  fairly,  at 
least,  be  supposed  to  be  so,  till,''  &c.  Does  not  this  take  the  thing  for 
granted,  till  contrary  proof  is  submitted  ? 

In  the  foregoing  extract  it  is  assumed  that  if  episcopacy  existed  at  a 
certain  perioa,  it  must  be  of  Divine  origin.  This  I  deny.  Were  I 
writing  against  episcopacy,  I  would  trample  on  the  evidence  with  regard 
to  its  date.  I  care  not  if  it  was  coeval  with  Adam,  if  it  is  not  appointed 
in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  also  insinuated  that  there  is  some  degree  of 
direct  evidence  for  episcopacy.  Does  this  mean  Scripture  evidence  ? 
Will  the  very  learned  and  liberal  Archbishop  of  Dublin  venture  to 
assert,  that  the  Scriptures  make  the  bishop  an  officer  superior  to  the 
presbyter? 

It  is  here  supposed  that  the  fact  that  episcopacy  notoriously  existed 
many  ages,  is  ground  to  believe  that  it  is  coeval  with  Christianity,  unless 
the  period  can  be  pointed  at  which  it  had  been  introduced.  The  writer 
is  universally  acknowledged  as  the  first  logician  in  Europe ;  yet  this  is 
not  logic.  It  might  be  coeval  with  Christianity,  and  not  be  Christian . 
it  might  have  existed  many  ages,  and  not  be  coeval  with  Christianity, 
even  although  the  period  of  its  introduction  could  not  be  pointed  out 
Freemasonry  has  existed  for  many  ages.  Are  we  to  believe  the  brother- 
hood  that  it  is  of  Divine  origin,  or  that  it  was  instituted  by  Hiram  the 
^eat  architect  of  Solomon,  unless  we  are  able  to  trace  its  origin  ? 

"  In  the  case  of  any  doctrines,  again,"  says  the  writer,  **  professing  to 
be  essential  parts  of  the  Gospel  revelation,  the  fair  presumption  is,  that 
«e  shall  find  all  such  distinctly  declared  in  Scripture." 
F 
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Here,  it  seems,  his  Grace  abandons  his  defined  sense  of  the  wot6 
presumption,  and  uses  it  in  the  sense  which  he  condemns — ^the  common 
Enghsh  sense,  importing  a  degree  of  probability.  I  ask  every  reader 
whether  this  is  not  the  sense  in  which  he  understands  the  words  last 
quoted.  Does  he  not  mean  that  the  thing  referred  to,  is  more  probable, 
or  more  likely  than  the  contrary  t  It  respects  not  the  burden  of  proof^ 
nor  pre-occupation  of  the  ground ;  but  the  antecedent  probability  of  the 
thing  asserted.  Why  is  the  thing  to  be  presumed  ?  Is  it  not  because 
of  its  probability  ? 

With  respect  to  the  assertion  itself,  while  it  is  not  only  probable,  but 
self-e?idently  true,  that  every  thing  revealed  by  God,  will  be  revealed 
with  a  sufficient  degree  of  clearness,  and  that  every  thing  is  revealed 
which  he  commands  to  be  believed  or  practised,  yet  as  to  the  manner 
and  degree  of  clearness  of  the  revelation,  there  can  be  no  just  anticipa- 
tion.  Here  the  anticipations  of  human  wisdom  have  always  failed. 
How  a  thing  is  to  be  revealed,  we  learn  from  the  revelation,  not  from 
our  own  anticipations.  It  is  sufficient  if  a  truth,  or  duty,  is  revealed  in 
any  manner.  Has  the  Archbishop  a  design  of  protecting,  by  his  prt' 
sumption,  disbelief  of  certain  doctrines,  as  not  being  essential  parts  of 
revelation,  because  their  opponents  may  allege  that  they  are  not  dts- 
tinctly  declared  in  Scripture  ? 

"  And  again,  in  respect  of  commands  or  prohibiticms,  or  to  any  point," 
says  the  author,  **  delivered  by  our  Lord  or  his  apostles,  there  is  a  pr^ 
sumption  that  Christians  are  bound  to  obey."  Why  speak  of  this  as  a 
presumption?  Can  anything  be  more  certain  than  that  all  the  com- 
mands and  prohibitions  delivered  by  our  Liord  and  his  apostles,  are  to 
be  obeyed  by  those  who  profess  subjection  to  him  ? 

"  If  any  one,"  continues  the  writer,  "  maintain  on  the  ground  of  tra> 
dition  the  necessity  of  some  additional  articles  of  faith  (as  for  instance 
that  of  purgatory)  or  the  propriety  of  a  departure  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment precepts  (as  for  instance  in  the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity  in 
the  Eucharist)  the  burden  of  proof  lies  with  him." 

In  such  cases,  instead  of  calling  for  proof,  I  would  assert  that  the 
things  supposed  are  incapable  of  proof.  It  is  assumed  that  the  thinfls 
referred  to  are  not  in  Scripture ;  but  are  additional  articles  of  fail^ 
Now,  if  the  Scriptures  are  the  only  standard,  how  can  anything  not  in 
the  Scriptures,  be  proved  from  the  Scriptures  ?  If  any  man  adds  tro^ 
dition  to  his  standard,  we  have  not  a  common  standard,  and  cannot  rea- 
son as  to  the  conformity  or  nonconformity  of  certain  doctrines  to  our 
standard.  We  must  dispute,  not  about  doctrines,  but  about  the  standard 
of  our  doctrines.  If  any  one,  professing  to  be  guided  by  the  New  Testv 
ment,  asserts  the  propriety  of  a  departure  from  New  Testament  precepts, 
I  would  not  call  on  him  for  proof;  I  would  assert  that  the  thing  IB 
absurd.     How  can  a  standard  teach  that  it  is  not  a  standard  ? 

"  It  should  be  also  remarked,  under  this  head,"  says  the  author,  **  that 
in  any  one  question  the  presumption  will  oflen  be  found  to  lie  on  differ- 
ent sides,  in  respect  of  different  parties — e,  g,.  In  the  question  between  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England  and  a  Presbyterian,  or  member  of  anj 
other  church,  on  which  tide  does  the  presomption  lie  f  Evidently,  to  each. 
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fai  ftvoor  of  the  religious  community  to  which  he  at  present  belongs. 
He  18  not  to  separate  from  the  church  of  which  he  is  a  member,  without 
having  some  sufficient  reas^Mi  to  allege." 

.  In  the  Archbishop's  sense  of  the  word  presumption,  this  appears  to 
me  9.  paradox  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  impossible  that  two 
parties  can  have  prerious  possession  of  the  same  thing.  One  may  have 
pfe-occnpation  of  one  part  of  the  disputed  property,  and  another  of  an- 
oClmr ;  but  unless  they  are  as  clever  as  St  Dennis,  who  kissed  hiii  own 
beady  they  cannot  be  both  put  in  possession  of  the  same  thing. 

And  the  paradox  is  obviously  founded  on  a  confounding  of  things 
that  are  different  The  presumption  of  the  episcopalian  is  not  the 
presumption  of  him  who  holds  the  bishop  and  Uie  presbyter  to  be  the 
same  officer.  The  pre-^fccupation  of  the  episcopalian,  as  the  Archbishop 
fiRmerly  stated,  is  a  present  occupation  preceded  by  a  previous  occupa> 
tion  of  notoriously  many  ages'  duration.  But  here  the  pre-occupation 
respects  present  possession,  that  is,  to  have  authority  with  none  but 
themselves  respectively.  In  this  kind  of  pre-occupation,  the  episcopa> 
lian  is  only  on  a  footing  with  his  opponent.  And  this  is  a  most  useless 
pre-occupation  that  equally  belongs  to  all  opinions,  and  is  to  have  influp 
ence  only  on  those  who  hold  them.  This  cannot  affect  the  burden  of 
prood  The  pre-occupation  in  which  episcopacy  glories,  is  not  the  pre- 
oecopation  here  recognised. 

If  this  is  presumption f  and  \f  presumption  has  the  privilege  of  casting 
the  burden  of  proof  on  the  other  side,  then  every  man  has  a  right  to 
decline  defending  his  own  opinions,  and  to  cast  the  burden  of  proof  upon 
those  who  dispute  them.     Can  anything  be  more  monstrous  ? 

"  It  is  worth  remarking,"  says  the  author,  "  that  a  presumption  may 
be  rebutted  by  an  opposite  presumption,  so  as  to  shifl  the  burden  of 
proof  to  the  other  side :  e.  g.,  Suppose  you  had  advised  the  removal  of 
scnne  existing  restriction :  you  might  be,  in  the  first  instance,  called  on 
to  take  the  burden  of  proof,  and  idlege  your  reasons  for  the  change,  on 
the  ground  that  there  is  a  presumption  against  every  change.  But  you 
might  fairly  reply.  True,  but  there  is  another  presumption  which  rebuts 
the  former :  every  restriction  is  in  itself  an  evil ;  and  therefore  there  is 
a  presumption  in  favour  of  its  removal,  unless  it  can  be  shown  necessary 
loir  prevention  of  some  greater  evil ;  I  am  not  bound  to  allege  any 
specific  inconvenience ;  if  the  restriction  is  unnecessary,  that  is  reason 
enough  for  its  abolition :  its  defenders  therefore  are  fairly  called  on  to 
prove  its  necessity." 

It  is  true  that  a  presumption  may  be  rebutted  by  an  opposite  presump- 
tion, if  the  word  is  taken  in  its  common  English  sense.  But  I  cannot 
see  how  this  is  true  according  to  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  ex- 
plained by  the  Archbishop.  If  one  thing  pretends  pre-occupation,  how 
can  it  be  rebutted,  as  to  pre-occupation,  but  by  proving  that  its  preten- 
sions to  pre-occupation  are  false  ?  If  by  pre-occupation  it  has  the  privilege 
of  casting  the  burden  of  proof  on  its  opponent,  how  can  this  burden  be 
cast  upon  it,  except  it  is  proved  not  to  have  the  pre-occupation  which  it 
pretended  ?  One  of  them  only  can  have  pre-occupation,  and  consequently 
that  one  cmly  can  have  presumption.    Can  each  of  them  be  before  the 
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Other  ?    This  would  be  like  the  8e?eii  ladies,  who  were  each  of  thetti 
handsomer  than  another. 

A  change  is  in  itself  neither  good  nor  evil ;  it  is  good  or  evil  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  thing  changed :  consequently  it  cannot  be  a 
sound,  just  principle  that  **  there  is  a  presumption  against  every  change." 
A  presumption,  in  the  English  sense  of  the  word,  that  lies  against  a 
change,  must  be  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  thing  sought  to  be 
changjBd,  was  at  first  the  result  of  wisdom,  or  at  least  oi  deliberatioii. 
This  is  the  case  with  respect  to  all  laws.  But  mere  pre-occupation  has 
not  the  smallest  authority.  And  though  when  a  legislator  calls  for  the 
change  of  a  law,  it  is  implied  that  he  considers  it  either  bad  or  useless^ 
yet  in  all  cases  the  defender  of  the  law  is  bound  to  prove  the  utility  or 
mnocence  of  the  law :  his  opponents  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  disprove 
his  arguments  and  show  that  he  has  failed  to  prove  its  innocence,  or  its 
utility.     If  they  succeed,  the  law  is  justly  dead. 

What  does  the  learned  author  mean  by  presumption  when  he  says 
that  "  there  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  removal  of  every  restric- 
tion,  unless  it  can  be  shown  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  some  greater 
evil  V*  If  every  restriction  is  in  itself  an  evil,  can  certainty  be  more  cer^ 
tain  than  that  it  should  be  removed,  if  unnecessary  ?  Here  presumpHam 
turns  out  to  be  self-evidence,  and  the  restriction  being  unnecessctryf  is 
never  enough  for  its  removal.  Here  presumption  is  more  than  prAth 
bility,  and  rests  on  self-evident  truth. 

But  does  not  the  Archbishop  here  abandon  his  own  doctrine  t  Has 
not  the  restriction  pre-occupation  ?  According  to  the  author,  then,  the 
burden  of  proof  falls  on  those  who  dispute  it  Yet  he  puts  the  burden 
of  proof  on  those  who  defend  the  restriction,  on  the  ground  of  sel^ 
evident  truth.  **  Its  defenders,"  he  asserts,  **  are  fairly  called  on  to 
prove  its  necessity."     If  so,  pre-occupation  has  no  authority. 

The  following  passage,  quoted  by  the  writer  from  Dr.  Hawkins,  is 
entirely  in  harmony  with  my  doctrine.  **  In  no  other  instance  perhi^ 
besides  that  of  religion,  do  men  commit  the  very  illogical  mistake  of 
first  canvassing  all  the  objections  against  any  particular  system  whose 
pretensions  to  truth  they  would  examine,  before  they  consider  the  direct 
arguments  in  its  favour."  Now,  if  the  arguments  in  favour  of  a  doctrine, 
or  system,  are  first  to  be  considered,  who  is  it  that  is  obliged  to  stale 
these  arguments  ?  Must  it  not  be  the  person  who  holds  the  doctrine  or 
system  ?  How  can  the  objector  reply  to  arguments  that  are  not  laid 
before  him  ?  And  it  is  perfectly  the  same  thing  with  a  man  examining 
his  own  system,  or  doctrine :  he  must  first  consider  the  arguments  in 
'proof,  and  aflerwards  the  objections :  for  it  is  an  important  truth  that 
18  stated  by  Dr.  Hawkins,  that  **  there  may  be  truth,  and  truth  supported 
by  irrefragable  arguments ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  obnoxious  to  ob- 
jections, numerous,  plausible,  and  by  no  means  easy  of  solution."  I  go 
farther ;  there  may  be  truth  liable  to  objections  that  to  us  may  be  un- 
answerable, while  the  proof  is  irrefragable. 

But  the  next  quotation  is  not  in  accordance  with  this.  He  adds,  **  that 
sensible  men,  really  desirous  of  discovering  the  truth,  will  perceive  thai 
reason  directs  them  to  examine  first  the  arguments  in  favour  of  that  side 
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of  the  question  where  the  first  presumption  of  truth  appears.  And  the 
presumption  is  manifestly  in  favour  of  that  religious  creed  already  adopt- 
ed by  the  country."  Reason  directs  to  begin  the  inquiry  as  to  tiie  truth 
of  any  religion,  by  examining  the  evidences  alleged  in  its  favour,  whether 
antecedent  probability  be  favourable  or  unfavourable.  But  it  is  monstrous 
to  suppose  that  there  is  a  "presumption  of  truth"  in  favour  of  the  re- 
iigioxk  of  a  man's  country.  What  relation  to  truth  has  the  relation  of  a 
man  to  hb  country?  According  to  this  doctrine  there  is  a  presumption 
of  the  truth  of  every  religion  in  the  world.  What  is  the  value  of  tliat 
presumption  in  favour  of  any  religion,  which  is  equally  a  presumption 
in  favour  of  every  other  religion? 

Upon  the  whole,  the  doctrme  of  the  learned  and  scientific  Archbishop, 
on  the  subject  of  the  burden  of  proof,  is  neither  scriptural  nor  philo- 
sophical :  it  is  self-evidently  false.  Presumption  is  not  preoccupation  of 
the  ground,  and  preoccupation  decides  not  the  privilege.  The  burden 
of  proof  cannot  be  directed  by  any  arbitrary  principle,  but  must  be  de- 
termined by  sel^vidence  firom  the  nature  of  the  theory.  The  side  that 
affinns  needs  the  proof;  and  the  side  that  needs  the  proof  must  produce 
it.  Infant  baptism,  then,  and  ^scopaey,  and  all  religious  rites,  must 
show  their  authority  in  Scripture,  or  pmsh  with  the  other  human  in- 
rentions  discontinued  at  the  Reformation.  "Every  plant  which  my 
beavcBly  Father  hath  not  planted,  shall  be  plucked  up." 

I  irill  dose  my  observations  on  his  Grace's  doctrine,  with  statins  a 
pretMmpti4m.  I  appeal  to  every  man  of  candour,  is  there  not  a  vehe- 
ment presumption  against  the  supposition  that  infant  bustism  is  in  Scrip- 
ture, when  so  eminent  a  scholar  as  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  labours  so 
/  hwd  to  find  it  a  slippery  foundation  in  pre-occupation?  Were  it  in 
Scripture,  Dr.  Whatley  is  the  man  who  could  defend  its  title  against 
every  opponent 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THS   MODE   OF   BAPTISM. 

Meaning  of  the  word  BAPro^Difference  between  bapto  and  baptizo. 

Section  I.— The  word  BAPTO,  from  which  is  formed  BAPTIZO, 
si^ifies  primarily,  to  dip;  and,  as  a  secondary  meaning  obviously  de> 
rived  from  the  primary,  it  denotes  to  dye.  Every  occurrence  of  the  ward 
may  be  reduced  to  one  or  other  of  these  acceptations.  It  has  been  said, 
that  it  signifies  also  to  wash ;  but,  though  this  is  given  by  the  lexicogra- 
phers as  one  of  its  meanings,  and  is  admitted  by  many  Baptist  writers, 
it  is  not  warranted  by  a  single  decisive  example,  either  in  the  Scriptures, 
or  in  the  classical  authors.  It  has  also  been  said  that  it  is  a  generic 
word,  and,  without  respect  to  mode,  or  inclusive  of  all  modes,  denoCeB 
any  application  of  water.  So  far  from  this,  the  idea  of  water  is  not  at 
all  in  the  word.  It  is  as  applicable  to  every  fluid  as  to  water.  Nay,  it  is 
not  confined  to  liquids,  but  is  applied  to  every  thing  that  is  penetrated. 
The  substance  in  which  the  action  of  the  verb  is  performed,  may  be  oil, 
or  wax,  or  mire,  or  any  other  sofl  matter,  as  well  as  water.  Except 
when  it  signifies  to  dye,  it  denotes  mode,  and  nothing  but  mode. 

Bapto  and  Baptizo  are  considered  by  most  writers  as  perfectly  iden- 
tical in  their  signification.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  writers  on  this 
subject,  on  both  sides  of  the  great  question,  who  have  assigned  a  differ- 
ence of  meaning,  which  is  merely  fanciful.  Some  have  alleged^  that  the 
termination  zo  makes  beqptizo  a  diminutive ;  but  utterly  without  counte- 
nance from  the  practice  of  the  language.  Others  have  erred  as  far  on 
the  other  side,  and  equally  without  authority  make  6ap/tzo  a  frequentative. 
The  termination  zo  has  no  such  effect  as  either  class  of  these  writers  sup- 
pose; and  the  history  of  the  word,  both  in  sacred  and  classical  use,  justi- 
fies no  such  notion.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  early  church  history  shows 
that  Baptism  was  performed  by  three  immersions;  but  it  is  equally  true, 
that  this  is  neither  scriptural,  nor  indicated  by  the  termination  of  the 
verb.  Even  had  Christ  appointed  trine  immersion,  the  frequency  could 
not  have  been  expressed  by  this  word.  We  should  recollect  that  the 
word  was  not  formed  for  this  religious  ordinance ;  but,  being  taken  from 
the  language,  must  be  used  in  the  common  sense.  The  termination  zo 
does  not  make  a  frequentative  according  to  the  practice  of  the  language 
in  other  words;  and  the  verb  baptizo  is  not  used  as  a  frequentative  by 
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Greek  writers.  It  could  not  become  such,  then,  in  an  ordinance  of 
Christ.  When  Tertullian  translates  it  by  mergitare,  he  might  wish  to 
countenance  the  trine  immersion ;  but  it  is  strange  that  he  should  be 
followed  by  Vossius  and  Stephens.  It  is  strange,  also,  to  find  some  Bap- 
tists still  speaking  of  baftizo  as  a  frequentative  verb,  since  they  cannot 
suppose  that  it  is  such  m  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  It  is  a  sufficient 
induction  from  the  actual  history  of  a  language,  and  not  speculations 
from  theory,  that  can  settle  a  question  of  this  kind. 

The  learned  Dr.  Gale,  in  his  Reflections  on  Mr.  Wall's  History  of 
Infant  Baptism,  after  giving  us  a  copious  list  of  quotations,  in  which 
bapio  and  haptizo  are  used,  says :  ''  I  think  it  is  plain,  from  the  instances 
already  mentioned,  that  they  are  exactly  the  same  as  to  signification.'' 
As  far  as  respects  an  increase  or  diminution  of  the  action  of  the  verb,  I 
perfectly  agree  with  the  writer.  That  the  one  is  more  or  less  than  the 
other,  as  to  mode  or  frequency,  is  a  perfectly  groundless  conceit.  Yet 
there  is  a  very  obvious  difference  in  the  use  of  the  words,  and  a  differ- 
ence that  naturally  affects  the  point  at  issue.     This  difference  is,  bapto 

IS  NEVER  USED   TO  DENOTE  THE    ORDINANCE  OF   BAPTISM,  AND  BAPTIZO 

NBTER  SIGNIFIES  TO  DTE.  The  primitive  word  bapto  has  two  significa- 
tions, the  primary  to  dip,  the  secondary  to  dye.  But  the  derivative  is 
formed  to  modify  the  primary  only;  and  in  all  the  Greek  language,  I 
aasert  that  an  instance  is  not  to  be  found  in  which  it  has  the  secondary 
meaning  of  the  primitive  word.  If  this  assertion  is  not  correct,  it  will 
be  easy  for  learned  men  to  produce  an  example  in  contradiction.  That 
hapio  is  never  applied  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  any  one  can  verify, 
who  is  able  to  look  into  the  passages  of  the  Greek  Testament,  where  the 
ordinance  is  spoken  of.  Now,  if  this  observation  is  just,  it  overturns 
all  those  speculations  that  explain  the  word,  as  applied  to  baptism,  by 
an  allusion  to  dyeing;  for  the  primitive  word  that  has  this  secondary 
meaning  is  not  applied  to  the  ordinance;  and  the  derivative  word,  which 
is  appointed  to  express  it,  has  not  the  secondary  .signification  of  dyeing. 
Bapto  has  two  meanings ;  baptizo  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Greek 
language  has  but  one.  It  not  only  signifies  to  dip  or  immerse,  but  it  never 
has  any  other  meaning.  Each  of  these  words  has  its  specific  province, 
into  which  the  other  cannot  enter;  while  there  is  a  common  province  in 
which  either  of  them  may  serve.  Either  of  them  may  signify  to  dip 
generally;  but  the  primitive  cannot  specifically  express  that  ordinance  to 
which  the  derivative  has  been  appropriated ;  and  the  derivative  cannot 
signify  to  dye,  which  is  a  part  of  the  province  of  the  primitive.  The 
difference  is  precise  and  important.  Most  of  the  confusion  of  ideas  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  with  respect  to  the  definite  meaning  of  the 
word  baptism,  has  arisen  firom  overlooking  this  difference.  Writers,  in 
general,  have  argued  from  the  one  word  to  the  other,  as  if  they  perfectly 
conespaaded  in  meaning. 

To  show  that  derivatives  in  zo  are  equivalent  to  their  primitives.  Dr. 
Gale  gives  us  a  number  of  examples.  Now,  in  every  thing  essentia]  to 
bis  purpose,  this  is  perfectly  true;  and  in  innumerable  instances,  no 
variation  may  be  capable  of  being  traced.  Yet  I  apprehend  that  such 
derivatives  were  not  introduced  merely  to  vary  the  sound,  but  that  they 
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were  originally  designed  to  modify  the  action  of  the  primitive  veibt. 
The  termination  zo,  when  employed  to  form  a  derivative,  appears  to  me 
to  have  served  some  such  purpose,  as  the  Hebrew  causal  form,  and  to 
denote  the  making  of  the  action  of  the  verb  to  be  performed.  Mere 
speculation  is  of  no  value.  The  most  ingenious  theory,  not  confirmed  by 
the  use  of  the  language,  ought  to  have  no  authority.  To  ground  any- 
thing on  conjectures,  with  respect  to  a  subject  that  concerns  the  faith  or 
obedience  of  the  people  of  God,  would  be  not  only  unphilosophical  bat 
inipious.  But  that  my  observation  is  just,  may  be  fully  verified  by 
examples.  There  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt,  that  the  Greeks  did 
form  derivatives  on  this  plan.  Could  I  produce  no  other  instance,  the 
following  from  iElian's  Varia  Historia,  would  be  sufficient  to  establish 
my  doctrine.  It  occurs  in  the  anecdote  he  relates  with  respect  to  the 
beneficence  of  Ptolemy  Lagides.  **  They  say  that  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Lagus,  took  great  delight  in  enriching  his  friends.  He  said  that  it  is 
better  to  enrich  others  than  to  be  rich,''  197.*  Here  phuteo  is  to  be 
rich,  and  ^/oK^tzo,  to  make  rich. 

We  have  another  instance  in  Heraclides,  '^of  whom  he  provided 
many  with  a  supper.''  Deipneo  is  to  sup;  ckipnizo  signifies  to  give  a 
supper. 

Such,  then,  indubitably  was  originally  the  use  of  derivatives  with  this 
termination,  though  in  many  cases  they  and  their  primitives  may  be 
interchangeable ;  and  although  in  some  the  distinction  cannot  at  dl  be 
traced. 

In  this  view  bc^tizo  would  signify  originally  to  make  an  object  dip. 
Its  use  then,  would  be  to  apply  to  the  dipping  of  things  too  heavy  to  be 
sustained  by  the  dipper.  Its  use  in  classicsd  occurrence,  I  think,  will 
accord  with  this.  Compared  with  its  primitive,  its  occurrence  in  profane 
u Titers  is  very  rare,  and  it  generally  applies  to  objects  that  are  too 
heavy  to  be  lifted  or  borne  by  the  dipper.  It  applies  to  ships  which  are 
Diadc  to  dip  by  the  weight  of  the  lading.  As  to  the  general  idea  of  dip- 
ping, the  primitive  and  the  derivative  are  interchangeable.  The  primi- 
tive may  be  used  with  respect  to  the  largest  body  that  can  be  immersed ; 
but  it  will  not  express  the  modification  denoted  by  the  derivative.  The 
derivative  may  be  applied  to  the  smallest  object  that  is  dipped ;  for  it  is 
evident,  that  if  we  dip  an  object  in  any  way,  we  cause  it  to  dip  or  sink. 
T  shall  illustrate  this  observation  further  when  examples  actually  come 
Defore  us.  In  the  mean  time  I  observe,  that  whatever  may  originally 
have  been  the  modification  of  the  termination  in  question,  the  difierence 
in  the  use  of  bapto  and  baptizo  is  clearly  established.  To  ascertain  a 
difference,  and  to  account  for  that  difference,  are  two  very  different 
tilings.  In  the  former  our  success  cannot  be  doubted,  whatever  may  be 
thought  with  respect  to  the  latter. 

From  some  instances  in  the  application  of  this  word,  Dr.  Gale  was 
induced  to  suppose  that  it  does  not  so  necessarily  express  the  action  of 
putting  under  water,  as  that  the  object  is  in  that  state.  But  this  is 
evidently  inconsistent  with  the  essential  meaning  of  the  word ;  and  not  al 

•  See  my  former  edition  for  the  original  of  all  my  translations. 
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an  demanded  by  the  examples  on  which  he  founds  it.  "  The  word 
haptizo"  says  he, ''  perhaps  does  not  so  necessarily  express  the  action  of 
patting  under  water,  as  in  general  a  thing  being  in  that  condition,  no 
matter  how  it  comes  so,  whether  it  is  put  into  Uie  water,  or  the  water 
comes  over  it."  Now,  were  this  observation  just,  every  thing  lying 
under  water  might  have  this  literally  applied  to  it.  But  every  one 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  language  must  acknowledge  that  the  word  has 
not  literally  such  an  application.  In  any  particular  instance  when  this 
word  is  applied  to  an  object  lyin^  under  water,  but  not  actually  dipped, 
the  mode  essentially  denoted  by  it  is  as  truly  expressed  as  in  any  other 
bstance  of  its  occurrence.  Indeed,  the  whole  beauty  of  such  expressions 
consists  in  the  expression  of  a  mode  not  really  belonging  to  the  thing 
expressed.  The  imagination,  for  its  own  gratification,  invests  the  object 
with  a  mode  that  does  not  truly  belong  to  it ;  and  if  that  mode  were  not 
suggested  to  the  mind,  the  expression  would  lose  its  peculiar  beauty. 
Common  conversation  exemplifies  this  mode  of  expression  every  day ; 
and  mere  children  understand  its  import  When  a  person  has  been 
drenched  with  rain,  he  will  say  that  he  has  got  a  dipping.  Here  dipping 
does  not  lose  its  modal  import,  but  immediately  suggests  it  to  the  mind, 
and  intends  to  suggest  it.  But  were  the  English  language  one  of  the 
dead  languages,  and  this  expression  subjected  to  learned  criticism,  it 
would  be  alleged  that  the  word  dipping  does  not  denote  mode,  but  wettings 
without  reference  to  mode. 

The  very  example  alleged  by  Dr.  Gale  is  formed  on  this  principle. 
It  is  brought  firom  the  works  of  Aristotle.  ''  The  Phenicians  who 
inhabit  Cadiz  relate,  that,  sailing  beyond  Hercules'  Pillars,  in  four  days, 
with  the  wind  at  east,  they  came  to  a  land  uninhabited,  whose  coast  was 
fiill  of  sea-weeds,  and  is  not  laid  under  water  at  ebb ;  but  when  the 
tide  comes  in,  it  is  wholly  covered  and  overwhelmed."  Now,  though 
the  water  comes  over  the  land,  and  there  is  no  actual  exemplification  of 
the  mode  expressed  by  this  word,  yet  it  still  expresses  that  mode ;  and 
the  word  has  been  employed  for  the  very  purpose  of  expressing  it.  The 
peculiar  beauty  of  the  expression  consists  in  figuring  the  object,  which  is 
successively  bare  and  buried  under  water,  as  being  dipped  when  it  is 
covered,  and  as  emerging  when  it  is  bare.  In  the  same  style  we  might 
say  that,  at  the  fioo^,  God  immersed  the  mountains  in  the  waters,  though 
the  waters  came  over  them. 

No  example  can  more  clearly  disprove  the  notion,  that  this  word 
denotes  to  pour  or  sprinkle  a  little  water  on  an  object.  The  thin^  here 
supposed  to  be  baptized  was  wholly  buried  under  water.  The  beach 
is  said  to  be  baptized  when  the  tide  comes  over  it.  Can  any  child,  then, 
be  at  a  loss  to  learn  from  this,  that  baptism  means  to  lay  under  water  ? 
Should  we  say  that  God  baptized  the  earth  at  the  flood,  we  should  use 
an  expression  exactly  like  the  above.  Who,  then,  can  be  at  a  loss  to 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  baptism  ? 

This  example  tends  to  confirm  my  observation  with  respect  to  the 
peculiar  import  of  derivatives  in  zo.  This  was  a  large  object,  that  was 
not  supposed  to  be  taken  up  and  dipped,  but  to  be  caused  to  dip,  as  it 
were  by  sinking. 
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The  distinction  which  I  have  observed  between  the  use  of  6apto  and 
baptizo^  will  enable  us  to  refute  the  interpretation  of  the  word  baptism 
by  Mr.  Robinson  of  Cambridge.  "  The  English  translators/'  says  he, 
*'  did  not  translate  the  word  baptize,  and  they  acted  wisely ;  for  there 
IS  no  one  word  in  the  English  language  which  is  an  exact  counterpart  of 
the  Greek  word,  as  the  New  Testament  uses  it,  containing  the  precise 
ideas  of  the  evangelists,  neither  less  nor  more.  The  difficulty,  or  rather 
the  excellence  of  the  word  is,  that  it  contains  two  ideas,  inclusive  of 
the  whole  doctrine  of  baptism.  Baptize  is  a  dyer's  word,  and  signifies 
to  dip,  so  as  to  colour.  Such  as  render  the  word  dip,  give  one  true 
idea ;  but  the  word  stood  for  two,  and  one  is  wanting  in  this  rendering. 
This  defect  is  in  the  German  Testament.  Matt.  iii.  1 :  '  In  those  days 
came  John  der  Tcatffer^  John  the  Dipper ;'  and  the  Dutch :  *  In  those 
days  came  John  dtr  DoopeVy  John  the  Dipper.'  This  is  the  truth,  but 
it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  The  Saxon  Testament  adds  another  idea,  by 
naming  the  administrator,  John  le  Pulluhtcre,  John  the  Fuller.  "The 
Icelandic  language  translates  baptism  skirUy  scouring.  These  convey  two 
ideas,  cleansing  by  washings  but  neither  do  these  accurately  express  the 
two  ideas  of  the  Greek  baptize ;  for  though  repentance,  in  some  cases 
accompanies  baptism,  as  it  does  prayer,  yet  not  in  every  case.  Jesus 
was  baptized  in  Jordan,  but  he  was  not  cleansed  from  any  moral  or 
ceremonial  turpitude  by  it,  nor  was  any  repentance  mixed  with  his 
baptism.  Purification  by  baptism  is  an  accident ;  it  may  be,  it  may  not 
be, — it  is  not  essential  to  baptism.  The  word,  then,  conveys  two  ideas, 
the  one  literal,  dippings  the  other  figurative,  colouring;  a  figure,  how- 
ever, expressive  of  a  real  fact,  meaning  that  John,  by  bathing  persons 
ill  the  river  Jordan,  conferred  a  character,  a  moral  hue,  as  dyers,  by 
dipping  in  a  dyeing  vat,  set  a  tinct  or  colour ;  John,  by  baptism,  discri- 
minating the  disciples  of  Christ  from  other  men,  as  dyers,  by  colouring, 
distinguish  stufis.  Hence  John  is  called,  by  early  Latins,  John  Tinctor, 
the  exact  Latin  of  Joannes  Baptistes,  John  the  Baptist." 

Mr.  Robinson  was  a  man  of  talents  and  of  extensive  reading ;  but 
whatever  other  accomplishment  he  might  possess,  the  above  specimen 
shows  that  he  was  no  critic.  Such  a  combination  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  meaning  of  a  word,  is  unphilosophical ;  and,  I  am  bold  to 
say,  that  in  no  language  was  it  ever  really  exemplified.  It  is  a  mere 
speculation,  and  a  speculation  that  no  man  at  all  acquainted  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  language  could  indulge.  Did  Mr.  Robinson  suppose  that 
hapiizo  had  this  double  import  in  common  and  classical  use  ?  If  he  did, 
he  must  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  various  occurrences  of  the  word ; 
for  in  no  instance  is  his  observation  verified.  Did  he  suppose  that  the 
word,  in  its  appropriation  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  received  this  new 
meaning?  If  he  did,  he  supposes  what  is  absurd,  and  what  cannot  be 
exemplified  in  any  word  in  the  Bible.  If  words  could  receive  such  an 
arbitrary  appropriation  in  Scripture,  the  Book  of  God  would  not  be  a 
revelation.  Words  must  be  used  in  Scripture  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
are  understood  by  those  who  speak  the  language,  otherwise  the  Bible 
would  be  a  barbarian  both  to  the  learned  and  to  the  unlearned.  "Baptize," 
he  says,  "  is  a  dyer's  word."     Baptize  is  not  a  dyer's  word.     Bapto,  in  a 
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secondary  sense,  signifies  to  dye;  bat  &c^20  nerer  does.  It  is  strictly 
viffiTocAL.  What  a  ridiculous  thin^  to  suppose  that,  by  immersion  in 
pore  water.  Christians  received  a  discriminating  hue,  like  cloth  dipped 
in  the  dyer's  vat  I  What  mark  does  it  impress?  Are  we  to  take  the 
explanation  of  the  import  of  an  ordinance  of  Christ  from  the  creations 
of  genius,  rather  than  from  the  explicit  declaration  of  the  Apostles? 
Such  a  meaning  the  word  in  question  never  has.  Such  a  combination 
of  primary  and  secondary  meaning  no  word  in  any  language  could 
have.  Such  a  meaning  has  nothing  in  the  ordinance  to  verify  it.  It 
is  infinitely  more  important  to  resist  such  explanations  of  baptism,  even 
though  their  authors  should  agree  with  us  with  respect  both  to  the 
mode  and  subjects  of  that  ordinance,  than  to  combat  the  (pinion  of 
our  brethren  who  on  these  points  differ  from  us.  It  is  the  truth  itself, 
and  not  any  ritual  ordinance,  that  our  Lord  has  ^pointed  to  be  the 
bond  <^  union  among  his  people.  A  disproportionate  zeal  for  b^tism 
may  sometimes  lead  to  danger  of  seduction  firom  the  Gospel,  by  frater- 
nizing with  its  corrupters,  from  agreement  with  them  in  a  favourite 
ordinance. 

"  Not  l<Mig  before  the  death  of  Professor  Person/'  says  Dr.  Newman, 
**  1  went,  in  company  with  a  much  req[)ected  friend,  to  see  that  cele- 
brated Greek  scholar  at  the  London  Institution.  I  was  curious  to  hear 
in  what  manner  he  read  Greek.  He  very  ccmdescendingly,  at  my  re- 
quest, took  down  a  Greek  Testament,  and  read,  perhaps  twenty  verses 
in  one  of  the  gospels,  in  which  the  word  bc^to  occurred.  I  said,  *  Sir, 
yon  know  there  is  a  controversy  among  Christians  respecting  the  mean- 
ing of  that  word.'  He  smiled  and  replied,  *  The  Baptists  have  the 
advantage  of  us!  He  cited  immediately  the  well-known  passage  in 
Pindar,  and  one  or  two  of  those  in  the  gospels,  mentioned  in  this  letter ; 
I  inquired,  whether,  in  his  opinion,  baptizo  must  be  considered  equal 
to  hapto^  which,  he  said,  was  to  tinge,  as  dyers.  He  replied  to  this 
eSkct ;  that  if  there  be  a  difference,  he  should  take  the  former  to  be 
the  strongest  He  fully  assured  me,  that  it  signified  a  toted  immersion. 
This  conversation  took  place  August  27,  1807." 

I  should  like  to  know  in  what  respect  this  eminent  scholar  considered 
hoptizo  to  be  a  stronger  term  to  denote  immersion^  than  its  primitive 
h€^to,  I  wish  we  had  his  opinion  more  in  detail  on  this  subject.  As 
expressive  of  mode,  the  derivative  cannot  go  beyond  its  primitive.  As 
to  totality  of  immersion,  the  one  is  perfectly  equivalent  to  the  other. 
But,  as  I  observed  before,  bapto  has  two  senses,  and  baptizo  but  one ; 
and  therefore,  in  this  respect,  the  word  used,  with  respect  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptbm,  is  stronger  in  support  of  immersion,  as  being  univocal. 
Perhaps  this  was  the  meaning  of  the  professor.  The  additional  modify- 
ing meaning,  which  I  pointed  out  in  the  derivative,  adds  nothing  to  the 
strength  of  -signification  as  to  mode,  though  it  sufficiently  accounts  for 
the  use  of  the  derivative  to  the  exclusion  of  the  primitive,  in  every 
instance,  with  respect  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism. 

The  just  and  most  obvious  method  of  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  a 
word,  is  to  examine  its  origin  and  use  in  the  language.  It  may  wander 
fiur  firom  its  root,  but  if  that  root  is  known  with  certainty,  the  connexion 
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may  still  be  traced.  The  derivatiye,  however,  may  reject  ideas  con- 
tained in  the  primitive,  or  it  may  receive  additional  ideas,  which  can 
be  learned  only  by  being  acquainted  with  its  history.  That  baptizo  is 
formed  from  bapto  is  a  thing  beyond  dispute.  But  as  I  have  shown 
that  they  are  not  perfectly  coincident  in  their  application,  I  shall  examine 
them  separately,  contrary  to  the  general  practice  of  writers  oo  both 
sides  of  the  question.  I  shall  give  a  copious  list  of  examples,  as  it  is 
from  this  that  my  readers  will  be  enabled  independently  to  form  their 
own  judgment  This  method  will,  doubtless,  appear  tedious  and  uniiH 
teresting  to  many ;  but  it  is  the  only  method  entitled  to  authority.  For 
a  writer  on  controverted  subjects  to  give  merely  his  own  opinion  of  the 
import  of  his  documents,  accompanied  with  a  few  examples  as  a  speci- 
men of  proof,  would  be  the  same  as  if  an  advocate  should  present  a 
judge  and  jury  with  his  own  views  of  evidence,  instead  of  giving  them 
all  his  facts  and  circumstances  in  detail,  to  enable  them  to  decide  with 
knowledge.  A  work  of  this  kind  is  not  for  amusement,  but  requires 
patience  and  industry  in  the  reader,  as  well  as  in  the  writer.  If  the 
one  has  ransacked  documents  to  most  readers  inaccessible,  to  collect 
evidence,  the  other  should  not  grudge  the  toil  of  examining  the  evidence, 
seeing  it  is  only  by  such  an  examination  that  he  can  have  the  fullest 
conviction  of  the  truth.  Is  the  meaning  of  this  word  to  be  eternally 
disputed  ?  If  one  party  says  that  it  has  this  meaning,  and  another  that, 
while  a  third  differs  from  both,  and  a  fourth  is  confident  that  all  three 
at'e  wrong,  what  method  can  legitimately  settle  the  controveray,  but  an 
actual  appeal  to  the  passages  in  which  it  is  to  be  found  ?  These  are 
the  witnesses,  whose  testimony  must  decide  this  question;  and  con8C% 
quently  the  more  numerous  and  definite  the  examples,  the  more  authori- 
tative will  be  the  decision.  And  as  it  is  possible  to  tamper  with  evi- 
dence, the  witnesses  must  be  questioned  and  cross-questioned,  that  the 
truth  may  be  ascertained  without  a  doubt.  Instead,  therefore,  of  making 
an  apology  for  the  number  of  my  examples,  and  the  length  of  the  obser- 
vations that  ascertain  their  meaning,  the  only  thing  I  regret  is,  that  I 
have  not  every  passage  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  the  Greek  language. 
Never  was  the  meaning  of  a  word  so  much  disputed :  no  word  was  ever 
disputed  with  less  real  grounds  of  difficulty. 

Section  II. — As  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  generic  word, 
signifying  every  application  of  water  without  any  respect  to  mode,  I 
shall  first  give  a  specimen  of  examples,  showing  that  it  not  only  signifies 
mode,  but  that  the  idea  of  water  is  not  in  the  word  at  all.  The  nature 
of  the  fluid  is  not  expressed  in  the  verb,  but  i3  expressed  or  understood 
in  its  regimen. 

Near  the  end  of  the  Sixth  Idyl  of  Theocritus,  the  word  is  applied  to 
the  dipping  of  a  vessel  in  honey.  **  Instead  of  water,  let  my  maid  dip 
her  pitcher  into  honey-combs." 

Here  such  abundance  of  honey  is  supposed,  that  in  the  morning,  the 
maid-servant,  instead  of  going  to  draw  water,  will  dip  her  pitcher  into 
honey-combs.  Not  water,  then,  but  honey,  is  the  substance,  with 
respect  to  which  the  verb  in  question  is  here  applied.     And  that  dipping 
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'm  the  mode  there  can  be  no  question.  It  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of 
pouring,  or  sprinkling,  or  washing,  or  wetting  an  urn  into  honey-combs. 

Aristotle  also  applies  it  to  the  dipping  of  hay  into  honey  for  the 
curing  the  flux  in  elephants.  ''  Dipping  hay  into  honey,  they  give  it 
them  to  eat." — ^Hist  Animal,  lib.  viii.  26.  Though  it  would  be  possible 
to  q>rinkle  hay  with  honey,  yet  it  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  sprinkling 
or  pouring  hay  into  honey.  The  preposition  m,  with  which  the  verb  is 
connected,  forbids  it  to  be  translated  by  any  other  word  but  dip,  even 
were  it  possessed  of  different  significations. 

The  same  author,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Soul,  applies  the  word  to  wax. 
"  If  one  dip  anything  into  wax,  it  is  moved  as  far  as  he  dips." — Lib.  iii. 
12.  This  surely  is  not  an  application  of  water.  Nor  can  the  mode  be 
any  other  than  dipping.  Neither  pouring  nor  sprinkling,  washing  nor 
wettinff,  can  be  imported  here. 

In  me  last  line  of  the  First  Idyl  of  Mo^chus,  the  word  is  applied  to 
immersion  in  fire.  Speaking  of  the  gifts  of  Cupid,  it  is  said,  **  For  they 
are  all  dipped  in  fire."  ThSt  is  a  baptism  in  fire,  and,  beyond  dispute, 
dipping  was  the  mode. 

iBlian  applies  the  word  to  ointment :  Stephanon  eis  muron  hapsas.^ 
Lib.  xiv.  c^.  xxxix.     "  Having  dipped  a  crown  into  ointment." 

The  learned  friend  who  writes  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Swing's  Essay  on 
Baptism,  translates  this  example  thus:  "Having  tinged  (imbued  or 
impregnated)  with  precious  ointment  a  crown  (or  garland), — the  crown 
was  woven  of  roses."  This  translation,  however,  is  not  made  on  sound 
principles  of  interpretation.  It  rests  on  no  basis.  The  author  has  not 
produced  one  instance  in  which  the  word  hapto  incontestably  and  con- 
fessedly must  signify  to  imbuCf  except  in  the  sense  of  dyeing.  To  tinge 
a  crown  of  flowers,  is  not  to  imbue  it  with  additional  fragrance,  but  to 
cdoar  it  The  author  violates  both  the  Greek  and  the  English.  When 
we  speak  of  the  tinge  of  a  flower,  we  refer  to  its  colour,  not  to  its  per- 
fume. To  tinge  with  ointment  to  give  a  fragrant  smell,  is  not  an  English 
expression.  The  translation  labours  under  another  disease.  Eis  muron 
cannot  be  translated  with  ointment,  but  must  be  rendered  into  ointment. 
To  tinge  into  ointment  is  a  solecism.  The  verb  then  cannot  here 
be  translated  tinge,  or  imbue,  or  impregnate,  even  though  it  had  these 
significations  in  other  places.  The  expression  cannot  bear  any  other 
translation  than — "  He  dipped  the  crown  into  ointment."  The  learned 
writer  thinks  it  improbable  that  a  crown  of  roses  would  be  dipped  in 
viscid  oil  in  order  to  improve  its  fragrance.  I  admit  that  it  would  not 
be  to  my  taste.  But  does  the  gentleman  forget  that  it  was  the  oddity 
of  the  thing  that  induced  the  historian  to  mention  it?  Had  it  been  a 
common  thing,  it  would  not  have  had  a  place  in  iEIian*s  anecdotes. 
The  person  to  whom  it  was  presented,  observed  that  he  accepted  it  as  a 
token  of  the  good-will  of  the  giver,  but  that  the  natural  fragrance  of  the 
flower  was  corrupted  by  art.  It  is  no  improvement  to  gild  a  statue 
of  exquisite  workmanship.  Shall  we,  therefore,  force  the  words  of  the 
historians,  that  assert  this  of  a  certain  Roman  emperor,  to  assume 
another  sense  ?  Shall  we  say,  that,  as  it  was  no  improvement  to  the  statue 
to  be  gilded,  the  language  must  signify  merely  that  it  was  washed  ?  To 
G  4 
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proceed  on  such  principles  of  interpretation,  would  render  the  precise 
meaning  of  language  utterly  unattainable.  It  is  absurd  and  chimerical 
in  the  highest  degree.  In  some  points  of  view,  I  respect  this  writer 
?ery  much.  But  he  reasons  without  first  principles,  and  therefore,  has 
no  basis  for  his  conclusions.  He  is  extensively  acquainted  with  Greek 
literature;  but  had  he  all  the  writings  of  the  ancients  in  his  memory, 
he  cannot  be  a  critic,  so  long  as  he  multiplies  the  meanings  of  words  in 
an  arbitrary  manner,  according  to  his  view  of  particular  exigencies.  In 
his  very  next  example,  he  makes  the  word  btipto  signify  to  purify,  from 
a  different  exigency.  Jamblichus,  in  his  Life  of  Pythagoras,  relates,  as 
one  of  the  directions  of  the  philosopher  to  his  disciples, — oude  ets  perir^ 
ranterion  emhaptein,  which  the  writer  of  the  Appendix  translates,  *'  not 
to  purify  in  the  perirranterion."  Here,  again,  he  proceeds  without  first 
principles.  He  has  not  alleged  one  instance  in  which  the  verb  must 
signify  to  purify.  He  has,  then,  no  ground-work  on  which  to  rest 
this  assumption.  And  the  preposition  ets,  occurring  here  both  8^>a-> 
rately  and  in  conjunction  with  the  verb,  determines  that  the  action  of 
the  verb  was  directed  into  the  perirranterion,  or  basin.  Besides,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  did  not  purify  tn  it,  but  out  of  it.  Persons  sprinkled 
at  the  door  of  a  Roman  Catholic  church  are  not  said  to  be  purified  in 
the  vessel  that  contains  the  holy  water.  But  the  writer  alleges  that  the 
perirranterion  was  too  small  for  dipping.  Very  true,  if  it  is  meant  that 
it  was  too  small  to  dip  the  body  in ;  but  it  was  not  too  small  to  dip 
the  thing  that  is  here  understood  to  be  dipped,  that  is,  the  sprinkling 
instrument.  Had  the  writer  considered  that  the  phrase  is  elliptical,  as 
referring  to  a  thing  so  well  known  that  the  regimen  of  the  verb  is 
understood  without  being  expressed,  he  would  have  had  no  necessity 
for  giving  a  new  and  an  unauthorised  meaning  to  the  word  hapto.  In 
the  next  direction  given  by  Jamblichus,  we  have  a  similar  ellipsis. 
"  Nor  to  bathe  in  a  bath,"  that  is,  nor  to  bathe  the  body  in  a  bath.  We 
ourselves  use  the  same  ellipsis.  Pythagoras  prohibited  these  things  to 
his  disciples,  because  it  was  not  certain  that  all  who  had  fellowship  with 
them  in  the  perirranterion  and  bath  were  pure.  Do  not  dip  in  the 
perirranterion ;  do  not  use  the  perirranterion ;  do  not  dip  the  sprinkling 
mstrument  in  order  to  purify.  Nothing  can  be  more  unphilosophicu 
than  the  conduct  of  this  writer.  As  often  as  he  meets  a  difficulty,  he 
gives  a  new  meaning  to  suit  the  situation.  Now,  though  I  could  make 
no  sense  of  the  passage  at  all,  I  would  resolutely  refuse  to  adopt  azir 
meaning  but  one  that  the  word  confessedly  has  in  some  other  place.  It 
is  not  enough  to  say  that  such  a  translation  will  make  sense;  it  must  be 
the  sense  that  the  word  is  known  to  express. 

Another  difficulty  with  respect  to  a  passage  in  Suidas  de  Hierocle, 
induces  this  writer  to  translate  hapto,  to  wet.  He  might  as  well  trans- 
late it,  to  dry.  A  person  was  scourged  before  the  tribunal,  "  and, 
flowing  with  blood,  having  wetted  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  he  sprinkles 
It  on  the  judgment  seat."  The  word,  however,  never  signifies  to  wet ; 
and  even  this  translation  does  not  suit  the  writer*s  own  commentary. 
He  explains  it  as  referring  to  the  catching  of  the  blood  flowing  from 
his  wounds,  or  letting  the  pouring  blood  fill  the  hollow  of  his  hand.     To 
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wet  is  far  enough  from  representing  such  a  process.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  word  b€ipsas  is  here  to  be  translated  in  its  usual  sense. 
**  And  having  dipped  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  he  sprinkles  the  tribunal." 
It  may  be  d&cult  to  conceive  the  process,  but  of  the  meaning  of  the 
e]q>ression  there  can  be  no  doubt,  if  the  blood  was  flowing  down  hb 
body,  he  might  strike  the  palm  of  his  hand  on  his  skin,  and  gather  up 
the  blood  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  Whatever  was  the  way  in  which 
the  operation  was  performed,  the  writer  calls  it  a  dipping  of  the  hollow 
of  his  hand. 

In  the  Nubes,  Aristc^hanes  represents  Socrates  as  ludicrously  dippin^^ 
the  feet  of  a  flea  into  wax,  as  an  ingenious  expedient  to  measure  its  leap. 
"  Having  melted  the  wax,  he  took  the  flea  and  dipped  its  feet  into  the 
wax."  Here  the  liquid  b  wax,  and  the  mode  can  be  nothing  but 
dipping.  Such  an  instance  determines  the  meaning  of  the  word  beyond 
all  reasonable  controversy. 

But,  though  the  word  is  most  usually  and  properly  ^plied  to  fluids, 
it  is  often  applied  even  to  solids  that  are  penetrated.  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus  applies  it  to  the  thrusting  of  a  spear,  bapscu,  between  the  ribs 
of  a  man.  In  like  manner,  we  might  say  that  a  soldier  plunged  his 
sword  into  the  bowels  of  his  enemy. 

In  Matt.  xxvi.  23,  the  action  of  putting  down  the  hand  into  a  dish  is 
expressed  by  this  word,  when  the  hand  was  not  actually  immersed  in  the 
fluid  at  the  bottom.  "  Who  dippeth  his  hand  in  the  dish."  Now,  it  is 
true  that,  according  to  ancient  manners,  the  Angers  were  actually  dipped 
in  taking  up  food  from  the  dish ;  yet  it  is  quite  proper  to  speak  thus  of 
the  action  of  putting  down  the  hand  in  the  inside  of  a  bowl  or  dish.  An 
excise  oflicer  might  be  said  to  dip  a  vessel  even  when  empty :  and  we 
speak  of  plunging  into  a  wood.  Miners  also  speak  of  the  dip  of  a  rock  as 
l>eing  north  or  south,  by  referring  to  the  direction  of  its  sinking  or  slope, 

Lycophron  represents  Cassandra,  foretelling  the  death  of  Clytemnestra 
by  the  hand  of  her  own  son,  as  saying,  "  with  his  own  hand  he  shall  dip 
his  sword  into  the  viper's  bowels." 

Here  the  word  is  applied  to  the  penetrating  of  solids,  in  the  sense  of 
thrusting  or  piercing.  In  like  manner,  we  speak  of  burying  a  weapon 
in  the  bowels.  Pouring,  sprinkling,  washing,  have  no  countenance  here, 
but  are  entirely  excluded. 

Ajax  is  represented  by  Sophocles  as  dipping  his  sword  into  the  army 
of  the  Greeks.  In  all  such  instances,  there  is  a  figurative  stretch  of  the 
word  with  a  fine  eflect  on  composition ;  but  the  whole  beauty  of  the 
expression  consists  in  the  reference  to  the  proper  and  modal  meaning  of 
the  term. 

Section  HI. — Having  proved  the  application  of  the  word  to  mod^, 
without  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  fluid,  I  shall  now  at  random  produce 
examples. 

In  the  Thirteenth  Idyl  of  Theocritus  we  have  an  example  of  it,  in  the 
account  of  the  drowning  of  the  boy  Hylas,  who  went  to  a  fountain  to 
draw  water  for  the  supper  of  Hercules  and  Telamon.  "  The  youth  held 
the  capacious  urn  over  the  water,  hasting  to  dip  it,"  &c.     Can  anything 
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be  more  definite  than  this?  Can  any  one  be  at  a  loss  to  know  how  a 
pitcher  is  filled  with  water  at  a  fountain  ?  Can  ah  unprejudiced  reader 
demand  a  clearer  example  than  this,  to  show  the  modal  meaning  of 
bapto  ?  Even  the  unlearned  reader  may  judge  for  himself  in  this  matter. 
Indeed,  firom  the  connexion  in  which  the  word  is  found,  he  may,  in 
almost  all  the  examples,  judge  whether  the  translation  of  the  term  is 
natural  or  forced.  I  hope,  then,  the  unlearned  reader  will  not  pass  over 
even  this  part  of  the  subject  as  altogether  beyond  him. 

The  word  occurs  in  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides.  ''  Take  a  vessel,  an- 
cient servant,  and  having  dipped  it  in  the  sea,  bring  it  hither." 

Dr.  Gale  informs  us,  that  the  explanation  of  the  word  in  this  place,  by 
one  of  the  Greek  scholiasts,  is — '*Baptein  signifies  to  let  down  anything 
into  water,  or  any  other  liquid."  Can  we  wish  for  better  authority  for 
the  meaning  of  a  Greek  word  ? 

Aristophanes,  in  the  play  entitled  Eirene,  affords  us  an  example  of  the 
word :  **  Bring  the  torch,  that  I  may  take  and  dip  it." 

Dr.  Gale  observes,  that  the  Greek  Scholiast  and  Florent.  Christianus, 
preceptor  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  refer  this  to  the  manner  of  purifying 
among  the  Greeks,  by  dipping  a  lighted  torch  in  water,  and  so  sprinkling 
the  persons  or  things  to  be  purified.  This  explains  the  Pytliagorean 
precept,  quoted  in  Mr.  Ewing's  Appendix. 

Dr.  Gale  has  given  us  some  fi'agments  of  this  author,  preserved  by 
Harpocratian,  where  the  general  meaning  is  more  obscure,  but  in  which 
the  peculiar  meaning  of  this  word  is  not  at  all  doubtful.  "  When  I  have 
dipped,  I  will  cite  the  strangers  before  the  judges."  ''  This  passage 
would  have  been  very  obscure,"  says  he,  "  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
anything  would  have  given  light  to  it,  if  Suidas  had  not  attempted  it ; 
for  I  take  this  to  be  the  passage  he  refers  to,  when  he  says,  '  when  I  have 
dipped  the  oar,'  dc^c,  which  helps  us  to  the  sense  of  the  word  hapsas,  in 
this  place,  though  it  does  not  clear  up  the  whole.  Or,  perhaps,"  says 
he,  "  it  may  be  a  metaphor  taken  firom  the  dyers,  who  say,  for  mstance, 
I  will  dip  it,  and  make  it  a  black."  Athenseus  has  preserved  two  other 
firagments  of  the  same  author,  in  which  the  word  occurs ;  one  is,  "  what 
a  wretch  am  I,  to  be  thus  dipped  over  head  and  ears  in  brine,  like  a 
pickled  herring !"  We  have,  therefore,  the  authority  of  Suidas,  that 
baptein  applies  to  the  dipping  of  an  oar  in  the  water. 

Aristotle,  speaking  of  k  kind  of  fish,  says :  ''  They  cannot  bear  great 
changes,  as  the  immersion  of  them  into  cold  water,  even  in  summer." 
Can  anjrthing  be  more  decisive  t  We  could  not  speak  of  sprinkling, 
or  pouring,  or  wetting  a  fish  into  water. 

Speaking  of  the  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a  certain  kind  of  snake  in  Afirica, 
he  says :  "  Of  which  the  remedy  is  said  to  be  a  certain  stone,  which  they 
take  from  the  sepulchre  of  a  king  of  ancient  times,  and,  having  immersed 
it  in  wine,  drink  it."  Here  the  virtue  of  the  stone  is  supposed  to  be 
extracted  by  the  wine  in  which  it  is  dipped.  They  do  not  sprinkle  the 
stone  with  wine,  nor  pour  wine  upon  it,  but  they  dipped  the  stone,  and 
then  drank  the  wine  in  which  it  was  dipped.  Even  the  unlearned 
reader  can  be  at  no  loss  with  respect  to  the  mode  imported  by  the  word 
Hi  this  process. 
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The  same  author  implies  the  word  to  the  immersion  of  animals  in  a 
pool  of  Sicily,  which  had  the  property  of  resuscitating  them  when  put 
into  it  after  suffocation.  What  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  this  ?  If 
anything  can  be  more  decisive,  it  is  an  example  from  the  same  author, 
in  which  he  tells  us,  that  it  is  the  custom  of  some  nations  to  dip  their 
children  into  cold  water,  so(hi  after  birth,  in  order  to  harden  them. 

Herodotus  decisively  fixes  the  meaning  of  this  word,  when  he  applies 
it  to  the  Scythian  ceremony  of  dipping  certain  things  in  a  mixture  of 
blood  and  watkr,  in  concluding  an  alliance.  "  The  Scythians,  in  con- 
cluding a  lea^e  with  any  one,  make  it  in  the  following  manner : — Hav- 
ing poured  vnne  into  an  earthen  vessel,  they  mingle  with  it  the  blood  of 
the  parties,  making  a  slight  incision  in  the  body  by  a  knife  or  a  sword. 
After  this,  they  dip  into  the  vessel  a  scimitar  and  arrows,  a  hatchet  and 
a  javelin.  When  they  have  done  this,  they  utter  many  imprecations ; 
and  they  who  make  the  league,  with  the  most  distinguished  of  the  com- 
pany, drink  the  mixture."  The  phrase  cmobapsantes  es  ten  kulika,  can 
mean  nothing  but  dipping  in  the  bowl.  Pouring,  sprinklings  washing , 
wettings  and  all  other  fancies^  are  entirely  excluded. 

The  setting  of  a  c^mstellation  is  termed,  by  Aratus,  dipping  in  the 
sea.  Is  there  any  doubt  with  respect  to  mode  in  this  example?  When 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  descend  below  our  horizon,  when  we  stand  on 
the  shcHre,  they  ^pear  to  ^  in  the  sea.  All  nations  speak  in  phrase- 
ology that  imports  this.    We  have  some  beautiful  examples  in  Virgil. 

The  same  author  applies  the  word,  just  in  our  manner,  to  the  setting 
son :  **  If  the  sun  dips  nimself,  without  a  cloud,  into  the  western  sea." 

Again  he  says :  "  If  the  crow  dips  his  head  into  the  river."  Can  any 
one  need  a  commentary  to  point  out  the  mode  imported  by  the  word  here? 

**  Constantine,"  says  Dr.  Gale,  "  observes,  from  an  epigram  of  Her- 
molans,  He  dipped  his  pitcher  in  the  water.  The  mysterious  Lycophron 
affords  us  an  instance  parallel  to  this  in  Callimachus:  dipping  with 
strange  and  foreign  buckets."  And  again,  to  this  may  be  added  what 
Aristotle  says  in  his  Mechanical  Questions :  "  The  bucket  must  be  first 
let  down,  or  dipped,  and  then  be  drawn  up  again,  when  it  is  full."  Can 
anything  be  supposed  more  specifically  to  express  dipping,  than  bapto, 
in  these  instances  ? 

Homer  employs  the  word  in  the  Odyssey,  in  a  situation  where  the 
meaning  cannot  be  doubted.  He  compares  the  hissing  of  the  eye  of 
Polyphemus,  when  bored  by  a  red-hot  stake,  to  the  hissmg  of  the  water 
when  a  smiUi  dips  his  iron  in  order  to  temper  it. 

**  Ai  when  the  ■mlth,  tn  hatchet  or  large  axe, 
Tempering  with  ukil],jUnng§9  the  htoelng  blade 
Deep  in  cold  water,    (whenee  the  itrength  of  iteel.)  " 

COWPBB. 

No  one  who  has  seen  a  horse  shod  will  be  at  a  loss  to  know  the  mode 
of  the  application  of  water  in  this  instance.  The  immersion  of  the  newly 
formed  shoe  in  water,  in  order  to  harden  the  metal,  is  expressed  by  the 
word  be^tein.  An  instance  of  the  same  kind  we  have  in  the  Apocry- 
phal Book  of  EcclesiasticuSf  where  iron  heated  in  the  furnace  is  said  to 
o2 
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be  tempered  by  immerEion  in  water.    The  note  of  Didymus  on  the  place 
IS :  **  the  dipping  of  red-hot  iron  in  cold  water  hardens  it" 

Anacreon,  in  his  Ode  on  the  Arrows  of  Cupid,  represents  them  as 
forged  by  Vulcan,  and  dipped  by  Venus  in  honey,  into  which  Cupid  put 
a  mixture  of  gall. 

The  manner  of  poisoning  arrows  by  dipping  their  points  in  the 
poisonous  matter,  sufficiently  explains  this.  Here  we  see,  also,  that 
this  word  applies  to  honey,  and  even  to  gall — to  poisoning  as  well  as  to 
washing. 

Herodotus,  speaking  of  a  custom  of  the  Egyptians,  employs  this  wofd 
in  a  sense  entirely  analogous  to  the  use  of  hc^zein^  in  the  ordinance 
of  baptism.  He  applies  it  to  a  ceremonial  or  religious  purification  of 
the  person  and  garments,  by  immersion  in  a  river  after  defilement 
*'  The  Egyptians  consider  the  swine  so  polluted  a  beast,  that  if  any  one 
in  passing  touch  a  swine,  he  will  go  away  and  dip  himself  with  hb  very 
garments,  going  into  the  river."  Here  is  a  religious  b^tism,  for  the 
purpose  of  cleansing  from  defilement ;  and  it  is  by  immersion,  expressed 
by  baptein.  Can  any  one  require  a  more  definite  example  ?  The  per- 
son dips  himself;  therefore  it  is  bapto,  to  dip,  and  not  baptizOy  to  cause 
to  dip.  All  the  occurrences  of  the  word  in  Uie  Septuagint  are  confirma- 
tory of  this  view  of  its  meaning. 

Ex.  xii.  22.  **  And  ye  shall  take  a  bunch  of  hyssop,  and  dipping  it 
in  the  blood  which  is  at  the  door,"  6lc,  The  effect  of  the  thing  done 
is  not  washing :  it  is  smearing.  The  mode  is  not  pouring  or  sprinkling, 
but  dipping. 

Lev.  iv.  6.  **  And  the  priest  shall  dip  his  finger  in  the  blood,  and 
sprinkle  of  the  blood,"  &c.  Here  we  have  the  action  both  of  dipping 
and  sprinkling;  and  6apto  applies  to  the  former,  while  raino  implies  to 
the  latter.     Can  anything  be  more  decisive  than  this  ? 

Lev.  iv.  17.  **  And  the  priest  shall  dip  his  finger  in  the  blood  of  the 
bullock,  and  sprinkle  it,"  die. 

Lev.  ix.  9.  **  And  he  dipped  his  finser  into  the  blood."  He  could 
not  sprinkle  or  pour  his  finger  into  the  blood. 

Lev.  xi.  32.  "It  must  l^  put  into  water."  Literally,  "It  shall  be 
dipped  into  water."     This  cannot  admit  even  of  plausible  evasion. 

Lev.  xiv.  6.  "  And  shall  dip  them  and  the  living  bird  in  the  blood,"  dc^ 

Dr.  Wall  has  asserted  that  the  word  bt^sei  here,  cannot  be  understood 
dipping  all  over ;  for  the  blood  of  the  bird  in  the  basin  could  not  be 
enough  to  receive  the  living  bird,  and  the  cedar  wood,  and  the  scarkt^ 
and  the  hyssop,  all  into  it.  To  this  the  answer  of  Dr.  Gale  is  perfectly 
satisfactory.  The  blood  of  the  slain  bird  was  received  in  a  vessel  of 
running  water,  in  which  mixture,  as  appears  from  verse  51,  the  things 
were  to  be  dipped.  It  may  be  added,  that  this  makes  the  figure  have  a 
beautiful  aUusion  to  the  double  efficacy  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
It  washes  as  well  as  atones ;  and  though  this  might  be  exhibited  by  sep^ 
rate  dippings,  yet  the  union  is  seen  more  clearly  in  the  combination  of 
blood  and  water.  But  that  the  word  bc^tein  is  employed  when  only  a  part 
of  an  object  is  dipped,  is  most  ^^^  admitted ;  and  the  same  thmg  may 
be  said  of  the  very  word  dip  itself.  Tims  we  speak  of  dipping  a  pen  in  ink. 
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when  ouly  the  point  of  the  pen  is  dipped.  What  should  we  say  of  the 
foreigner  who  should  allege  that  the  English  word  dip,  when  applied 
in  the  expression.  They  dipped  the  manin  the  river ^  does  not  necessarily 
m^ly  that  they  dipped  him  all  oyer,  because  he  finds  from  the  expression, 
dip  a  pen  in  ink,  it  b  applied  sometimes  when  only  a  part  is  dipped  1 
Yet  grave  doctors,  when  they  criticise  in  a  dead  language,  make  them- 
sdves  such  fools  1  and  their  folly  is  concealed  only  by  the  circumstance, 
that  the  language  is  dead  with  respect  to  which  they  make  their  silly 
obaeryations.  Every  person  at  all  accustomed  to  philosophise  on  language, 
knows  that  such  a  figure  is  quite  common ;  but  that  it  never  alters  or 
affects  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word.  The  figure,  in  fact,  is  not  in  the 
Terb,  bat  in  its  regimen.  In  all  such  expressions,  both  bapto  and  dip 
have  their  proper  and  entire  significations,  and  express  mode,  as  fully  as 
when  there  is  no  figure.  The  expression,  dip  a  pen,  determines  mode  as 
clearly  as  when  the  object  is  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  never  to  arise. 
A  writer  must  be  perverse  indeed,  who  indulges  himself  in  such  quibbles ; 
yet  some  of  the  gravest  and  most  learned  writers  have  urged  this  objec- 
tion. It  must  be  observed,  that  Dr.  Wall,  though  he  is  a  friend  to  infant 
bqidsm,  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  immersion.  With  respect  to  all  such 
dUptica]  phrases,  I  observe,  that  they  are  used  only  about  common  opera- 
Qons,  when  the  part  to  be  dipped  is  so  well  known  as  to  prevent  obscurity. 
Bat  granting  to  the  authors  of  this  objection  all  their  demands,  I  hope 
we  shall  find  them  dipping  at  least  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  person 
baptized.  It  is  strange  to  find  Christians  arguing  that  the  word,  though 
it  signifies  to  immerse,  ^lay  be  applied  when  only  a  part  is  dipped  ;  yet 
in  their  own  practice,  dipping  neither  in  whole  nor  in  part,  but  substitut- 
ing/Hmrtng'  or  sprinkling  in  its  place. 

Lev.  xiv.  16.  *'  That  the  priest  shall  dip  his  right  finder  in  the  oil 
that  is  in  his  left  hand,  and  shall  sprinkle  of  the  oil  with  his  finger  seven 
times  before  the  Lord."  Here,  also,  we  see  the  characteristic  distinction 
between  dipping  and  sprinkling.  The  action  of  putting  the  oil  on  the 
finger  b  expressed  by  bapto;  that  of  applying  it  to  the  object,  by  raino. 
The  word  occurs  &gain  in  the  51st  verse,  with  reference  to  the  same 
process  as  that  described  in  verse  6. 

Numb.  xix.  18.  ''  And  a  clean  person  shall  take  hyssop,  and  dip  it 
in  the  water,  and  sprinkle  it  upon  the  house." 

Deut.  xxxiiL  24.  "  Let  him  dip  his  foot  in  oil.!'  Here  the  great 
abundance  of  oil  is  expressed  by  representing  the  possessor  as  dipping 
his  foot  in  it.  The  unlearned  reader  may  perceive,  that  in  all  these 
instances  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  question  is  so  clear  and  definite, 
that  even  our  translators,  who  were  no  practical  immersers,  render  it  as 
we  do.     Can  it  then  admit  a  doubt,  that  this  is  the  proper  rendering? 

Josh.  iii.  15.  ''  And  as  they  that  bare  the  ark  were  come  unto  Jordan, 
and  the  feet  of  the  priests  that  bare  the  ark  were  dipped  in  the  brim  of 
the  water." 

Rath  ii.  14.     "  Dip  thy  morsel  in  the  vinegar." 

1  Sam.  xiv.  27.  ''  And  Jonathan  heard  not  when  his  father  charged 
the  people  with  the  oath ;  wherefore  he  put  forth  the  end  of  the  rod  uiat 
was  in  his  hand,  and  dipped  it  in  a  honey-comb."     Here  the  mode  is 
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most  determinately  fixed.  He  stretched  forth  his  rod^  and  dipping  the 
point  of  it,  ate  the  honey  off  the  rod. 

2  Kings  viii.  15.  **  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  on  the  morrow  he  took 
a  thick  cloth,  and  dipped  it  in  water" 

Job  ix.  31.  What  our  translators  render, ''  yet  shalt  thon  plunge  me 
in  the  ditch,"  dc^c,  in  the  Greek  is,  Thau  hizst  dipped  me  deepfy  infiUL 
Here  we  not  only  have  the  mode  signified  by  tnis  word,  but  evidedce 
that  the  word  is  as  applicable  when  the  object  of  dipping  is  to  defile^  as 
when  the  object  is  to  wash.  It  denotes  the  mode  only,  without  any 
reference  to  the  intention  with  which  it  is  used. 

Psalm  Ixviii.  23.  *'  That  thy  feet  may  be  dipped  in  the  blood  of  thine 
enemies,  and  the  tongue  of  thy  dogs  in  the  same."  Here  the  person  is 
supposed  to  wade  through  blood,  to  denote  the  great  slaughter. 

In  2  Mac.  i.  21,  the  word  is  used  to  signify  the  drawing  of  water  from 
a  deep  pit  (compare  verse  19) :  ''He  ordered  them  to  draw,"  literally  £p. 

The  use  of  the  word  in  the  New  Testament  is  exactly  the  same  as  m 
the  examples  which  have  been  quoted  from  other  writers.  Matt.  xxiv.  28, 
has  already  been  referred  to.  The  same  transaction  is  related  Mark 
xiv.  20 :  ''It  is  one  of  the  twelve  that  dippeth  with  me  in  the  dish." 
John  xiii.  26,  relates  the  fact,  omitting  the  circumstance  that  the  betrayer 
was  dipping  with  him  in  the  dish,  and  giving  a  circumstance  omitted  by 
Matthew  and  Mark,  namely,  that  Jesus  pointed  out  the  betrayer  by 

Siving  him  a  sop,  afler  he  had  dipped  it    The  word  here  refers  to  the 
ipping  of  the  bread  in  the  bitter  sauce.    Neither  pouring  nor  sprinkling 
could  have  any  place  here. 

Luke  xvi.  24.  "  And  he  cried  and  said.  Father  Abraham^  have  mercy 
on  me ;  and  send  Lazarus,  that  he  may  dip  tie  tip  of  his  finger  in  water, 
and  cool  my  tongue." 

;^  Rev.  xix.  13.  "  And  he  was  clothed  with  a  vesture  dipped  in  blood." 
The  glorious  Redeemer  is  here  represented  as  going  forth  to  the  de> 
struction  of  his  enemies,  and,  as  an  emblem  of  his  work,  he  is  figured' 
as  clothed  with  a  vesture  dipped  in  blood.  This  gives  Uie  most  awfiil 
image  of  the  approaching  slaughter.  Dr.  Gale,  indeed,  has  alleged  some 
reasons,  to  prove  that  we  have  not  here  the  genuine  reading.  **  The 
authority  of  Origen,"  says  he,  *'  whose  writings  are  older  than  any  copies 
of  the  Old  Testament  we  can  boast  of,  and  therefore  that  he  described 
from  more  ancient  copies,  must  be  more  considerable  than  any  we  have. 
Now  he,  in  his  Commentary  on  St  John's  Gospel,  cites  these  words  from 

;^  ver.  11,  to  ver.  16,  inclusively,  almost  verbatim  as  they  are  in  our 
edition,  but  reads  sprinkled,  instead  of  dipped;  which  makes  this 
passage  nothing  to  our  purpose.  However,  I  should  not  think  this  single 
authority  of  Origen  sufficient  to  justify  my  altering  the  word;  but  I  have 
likewise  observed  that  the  Syriac  and  iGthiopic  versions,  which,  ton 
their  antiquity,  must  be  thouffht  almost  as  valuable  and  authentic  as  the 
original  itself,  being  made  from  primitive  copies,  in  or  very  near  the 
times  of  the  apostles,  and  rendering  the  passage  by  words  which  signify 
to  sprinkle,  must  greatly  confirm  Ori^en's  reading  of  the  place,  and  very 
9troogly  argue,  that  he  has  preserved  the  very  same  word  which  was  in 
the  autograph."    These  reasons,  however,  do  not  in  the  least  bring  the 
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eooimon  reading  into  suspicion  in  my  mind,  and  I  will  never  adojn  a 
reading  to  serve  a  purpose.  Misapprehension  of  the  nieuiing  of  xiw 
passage,  it  is  much  more  likely,  has  substituted  sprinkUd  ft)r  dipped. 
The  warrior  is  represented  as  going  out,  and  not  as  returning,  and  the 
garment  is  emblematically  dyed  to  represent  his  work  bef(>>re  it  was 
begun.  Dr.  Cox's  reply  to  Mr.  Ewing's  observations  on  this  verse,  is  a 
tniunphant  refutation  of  the  objection  which  misconception  h:id  founded 
00  th£B  passage,  and  must  silence  it  for  ever. 

Sbction  IV. — Before  I  proceed  farther,  I  shall  advert  to  some  exam- 
ples in  which  hapto  has  been  supposed  to  signify  to  wtish ;  but  in  ail  of 
vhich  it  retains  its  own  peculiar  meaning. 

Aristophanes  applies  the  word  to  the  cleansing  of  wool  in  warm  water ; 
most  not  wash  or  cleanse,  then,  be  one  of  its  meanings  ?  By  no  means. 
Let  OS  examine  his  words :  "  First  they  dip  the  wool  in  warm  water, 
tcoording  to  ancient  custom."  What  is  asserted  is,  that  they  dip,  or 
immerse,  or  phmge  the  wool  into  warm  water.  Washing  is  the  consequence 
of  the  operation,  but  is  not  the  thing  eiqpressed  by  the  verb.  It  might 
be  rendered  by  w€uk  in  a  free  translaticMi ;  but  this  would  be  to  give  the 
sense,  not  an  exact  version  of  the  words.  Had  he  used  the  word  pluno, 
then  the  washing  would  have  been  expressed,  and  the  dipping  would 
have  been  necessarily  supposed.  Both  these  words  might  be  used  for  the 
same  thing  in  many  situations ;  still  each  of  them  would  have  its  peculiar 
meaning.  Accordingly,  Suidas  and  Phavorinus  interpret  haptousi  here 
bj  phmousi.  It  argues  very  shallow  philosophy,  however,  to  suppose, 
that  on  this  account  the  words  are  perfectly  synonymous.  We  could, 
even  in  our  own  language,  say  indifferently,  that  sheep  are  dipped  in  the 
river  before  they  are  sham,  or  sheep  are  washed  in  the  river  before  they 
are  skim,  yet  this  does  not  make  dip  and  wash  synonymous  in  our 
kngnage. 

Words  may  be  so  far  equivalent,  as  in  certain  situations  to  be  equally 
fitted  to  fill  the  same  place,  when  each  continues  even  in  such  situations 
to  hare  its  characteristic  meaning.  Ignorance  of  this  important  prin- 
eq>]e  in  the  application  of  words,  has  led  writers  into  the  greatest  absur- 
dities, in  determining  the  meaning  of  terms  in  a  dead  language.  When- 
erer  Uiey  find  one  word  used  in  explanation  of  another,  or  where  another 
WDold  serve  the  purpose,  they  think  the  words  are  synonymous.  This 
is  a  false  first  principle,  and  all  reasonings  founded  on  it  must  be  un- 
soond.  Yet  this  is  the  most  plausible  argument  that  Dr.  Wall  and 
others  can  find  to  prove  that  bctpto  signifies  to  wcLsh.  Suidas  and  Pha- 
forinns  e]q>lain  it  by  phtno,  therefore  they  think  it  must  signify  to  wash. 
To  convince  the  unlearned  reader  of  the  fallacy  of  this  principle,  let  him 
open  an  English  dictionary,  and  try  if  all  the  words  given  in  explanation 
are  strictly  synonymous  with  those  which  they  are  used  to  explain.  Tet 
on  this  principle,  it  is  supposed  to  be  irresistibly  evident  that  bapto  sig- 
nifies to  wash,  because  bs^ism  is  referred  to  in  the  expression,  '*  having 
foor  bodies  washed  with  pure  water,"  Heb.  x.  22.  When  a  person  is 
imed  in  pure  water,  he  is  washed;  still  dipping  and  washing  are  two 
diftient  things.    Baptism  is  a  wasMag,  not  from  the  meaning  of  the 
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word  itself,  for  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  it  might  be  a  defilcnigt; 
but  because  it  is  an  on  immersion  in  pure  water. 

The  passage  from  Herodotus,  in  which  he  represents  swine  as  an 
abomination  to  the  Egyptians,  coincides  entirely  with  this  doctrine.  If 
an  Egyptian  touches  a  swine,  he  runs  immediately  to  the  river  and  dqis 
himself.  That  he  dips  himself,  is  the  thing  expressed ;  but  as  the  pur* 
pose  of  the  dipping  is  cleansing,  or  religious  washing,  the  same  ftol 
might  be  substantially  reported  by  saying,  that  he  washed,  or  cleatuedg 
or  purified,  or  bathed  himself  in  the  river.  Yet  hapto  no  more  signifies 
to  wash  or  purify  here,  than  it  does  in  the  translation  of  the  LXX.,  with 
respect  to  Job,  when  applied  to  plunging  in  filth.  The  word  has  hera 
its  own  peculiar  meaning,  and  makes  not  the  smallest  intrusion  into  the 
province  of  lotto,  Mr.  Ewing's  remarks  on  this  passage  is  truly  surpri^ 
ing.  The  Egyptian,  it  seems,  performed  this  operation  on  himself,  but 
the  Christian  is  baptized  by  another.  And  can  Mr.  Ewing  really  think 
that  this  is  anything  to  the  purpose  ?  Was  it  ever  supposed  that  it  is 
from  the  verb  hapto  that  we  are  to  learn  whether  a  believer  is  to  dip 
himself,  or  to  be  dipped  by  another,  in  the  ordinance  of  baptism  f  It  is 
enough  that  the  word  informs  of  the  mode :  other  things  must  be  learned 
from  their  proper  sources.  From  Herodotus,  in  the  story  of  the  Elgyptian, 
we  may  learn  the  meaning  of  the  word ;  but  from  Scripture,  we  mnsi 
learn  whether  the  operation  is  to  be  performed  to  the  believer  by  him- 
self, or  by  another.  Was  ever  anything  so  unreasonable,  as  to  expeet  a 
perfect  coincidence  between  an  ordinance  of  Christ,  and  a  superstitioiM 
custom  of  heathens  ?  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  quite  unaffected, 
whether  the  person  dips  himself  or  is  dipped  by  another.  Does  Mr. 
Ewing  doubt  whether  hapto  can  apply  when  the  operation  respects  a 
thing  different  from  the  agent?  *  This  cannot  be  his  meaning,  for  almost 
all  the  examples  of  its  use  ref^  to  such  cases.  Does  he  mean,  that 
among  the  innumerable  things  which  are  said  to  be  dipped,  as  expressed 
by  hapto,  a  human  being  is  not  \o  be  found,  except  in  the  case  of  one 
performing  the  operation  for  himself?  If  this  is  his  meaning,  it  is  not 
to  the  purpose ;  for  though  an  example  cotlld  not  be  found  in  which  one 
person  is  said  to  dip  another,  the  comiAand  of  Christ  warrants  the 

Practice,  and  the  word  hapto  vrill  apply  to  one  thing  as  well  as  another. 
tut,  as  Dr.  Cox  has  observed,  there  is  an  example  in  the  case  of  the 
drowning  of  Aristobulns,  which  we  shall  afterwards  consider :  and  we 
have  already  seen  an  example  in  the  Scythian  custom  of  immersing  their 
new-bom  infants.  But  I  will  never  consent  that  any  such  example  is 
necessary.  The  demand  is  founded  on  a  false  principle  of  criticism. 
A  passage  from  the  Hymns  of  Callimachus,  in  which  this  word  is  mis> 
understm)d  by  some,  is  set  in  its  proper  light  by  Dr.  Gale.  ''My 
opinion,"  says  he,  ''  is  confirmed  also  by  Callimachus,  in  his  Hymns, 
when  he  says :  *  Ye  Grecian  watermen  (they  furnished  private  houses 
with  water,  as  some  do  among  us),  dip  not  your  vessels  in  the  river 
Inachus  to-day.'  The  hjrmn  was  made  on  the  solemnizing  the  festival 
of  washing  the  statue  of  Pallas ;  which  ceremony  was  performed  by 
persons  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  in  the  river  Inachus,  a  little  before 
day;  from  this  river  the  mhabit«nts  were  usaally  supplied  with 
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makes  the  poet,  m  veneration  to  the  goddess,  charge  the  water- 
men here  not  to  dip  their  pitchers  in  the  river  on  that  day.'' 

This,  however,  is  of  importance,  rather  for  the  understanding  of  the 
poet,  than  for  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  question.  For 
whether  the  purpose  of  the  waterman  was  to  wash  their  pitchers  by 
dippimg  them,  or  to  fill  them  by  dipping  them,  dipping  is  the  only  thing 
expressed  by  the  word  bt^to. 

In  Dan.  iv.  30,  and  ▼.  21,  this  word  is  rendered  by  wet  in  our  version, 
which  may  seem  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  uniformity  of  its  signi- 
fieatioQ  of  mode.  This  instance  is  thought  to  support  their  (pinion,  who 
Msert  that  6191^  is  a  generic  word,  denoting  the  bringing  of  anything  into 
a  state  of  wetness.  But  there  is  here  no  exception  to  the  peculiar 
meaning  of  the  word.  The  term  wet  gives  the  general  sense  of  the 
passage  well  enough,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  translation  of  the  word  in  the 
original,  nor  of  that  employed  by  the  Septuagint.  It  ought  to  have  been 
reiKlered  according  to  the  usual  modal  meaning,  which,  instead  of 
being  harsh,  would  have  found  corresponding  expressions  in  all  lan- 
ffoages.  By  employing  a  general  word,  our  translators  in  this  instance 
nave  lost  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  original,  without  in  the  least  adding 
to  the  perspicuity.  The  words  of  the  Septuagint  are,  **  His  body  was 
immersed  in  the  dew."  In  the  translation,  **  His  body  was  wet  with  the 
dew,"  the  general  effect  is  the  same,  but  the  eloquence  of  expression  has 
evaporated.  But  a  soulless  critic  will  reply,  "  there  was  here  no  literal 
immersion ;  the  word  cannot  then  be  used  in  that  sense."  Were  we  to 
pass  through  the  poets,  conforming  their  language  to  this  observation, 
what  havoc  should  we  make  of  their  beauties !  How  dull  and  lifeless 
would  %ecome  their  animated  expressions !  I  have  seen  no  explication 
of  this  passage  that  appears  to  develop  the  principle  of  this  ^plication, 
though  the  general  sense  of  the  passage  is  well  enough  understood.  As 
the  theory  of  generic  meaning  in  hc^to,  including  every  application  of 
water  wiUiout  reference  to  mode,  has  no  other  plausible  foundation  but 
the  common  version  of  this  passage,  it  will  be  of  importance  to  settle  the 
qaestion,  though  it  should  occupy  some  pages. 

Dr.  Gale  affords  us  many  materials  to  prove  that  the  word  has  here 
its  ordinary  sense ;  but  I  think  he  fails  in  his  attempt  to  analyze  the 
expression.  His  observations  on  the  copiousness  of  the  eastern  dews  are 
much  to  the  purpose ;  a  part  of  which  I  shall  transcribe.  **  Philosophi- 
cally speaking,"  says  he,  '*  the  hottest  climates  and  clearest  skies  naturally 
aboond  most  with  dew,  which  is  also  confirmed  by  constant  experience. 
It  is  commonly  known  to  be  so  in  her  Majesty's  Leeward  Islands  in 
America, — where  one  season  of  the  year,  when  they  have  no  rains  for  a 
considerable  time  together,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  would  be  burned  up, 
were  it  not  for  the  dews  that  fall  plentifully  in  the  night.  That  incom 
parable  mathematician,  Captain  Halley,  observed,  when  makinc:  son' 
experiments  in  St.  Helena,  that  the  dews  fell  in  such  abundance  as  ti^ 
make  his  paper  too  wet  to  write  on,  and  his  fflasses  unfit  for  use  with'^iit 
frequent  wipinj^.  And  as  to  Africa,  in  particular,  where  part  of  Nebn- 
ehadnezzar's  dominions  lay,  Pliny  tells  us  the  nights  were  very  dew)- 
BgypC  has  Httle  or  no  rain;  but  is  fed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile, 
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and  by  constant  nocturnal  dews ;  and  Nebuchadnezzar  kept  his  coort 
in  a  country  of  near  the  same  latitude,  and  consequently  of  the  like 
temperament." 

This  is  very  useful  as  a  ground-work  for  the  analysis  of  the  eiqpression ; 
but  it  does  not  in  the  least  give  a  reason  why  a  wetting  with  a  cc^ious 
fall  of  dew  is  called  an  immersion.  Had  this  monarch  been  wet  even  by 
a  shower-bath,  why  is  his  wetting  called  a  dipping  ?  If  all  the  water  in 
the  ocean  had  fallen  on  him,  it  would  not  have  been  a  literal  immersiom. 
The  mode  would  still  be  wanting.  Our  opponents,  if  they  know  their 
business,  may  admit  this,  and  still  deny  the  consequence  which  this 
writer  draws  from  it  Nor  does  this  gentleman  succeed  better  in  ana- 
lyzing the  expression.  **  Hence  it  appears  very  clear,"  says  he,  "  that 
both  Daniel  and  his  translators  designed  to  express  the  great  dew 
Nebuchadnezzar  should  be  exposed  to,  more  emphatically,  by  saying,  he 
should  lie  in  dew,  and  be  covered  with  it  all  over,  as  if  he  had  been 
dipped ;  for  that  is  so  much  Uke  being  dipped,  as  at  most  to  differ  no 
more  than  being  in,  and  being  put  in ;  so  that  the  met^hor  is  easy,  and 
not  at  all  strained."  But  Daniel  does  not  say  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
should  Ue  in  dew,  and  be  covered  with  it  all  over.  Had  this  been  his 
expression,  it  would  have  been  quite  literal.  Dr.  Gale  absurdly  supposes 
that  bapto  means  to  cover  with  water  without  reference  to  mode,  and  at 
the  same  time  metaphorically  alludes  to  dipping.  Neither  Daniel  nor 
his  translators  say,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  should  be  as  wet  as  if  he  were 
dipped ;  for  if  that  had  been  the  expression,  there  could  have  been  no 
dispute  abont  it. 

Dr.  Cox's  reply  to  Mr.  Ewing,  with  respect  to  the  analysis  of  this 
expression,  appears  to  me  not  quite  satisfactory.  **  It  was,"  says  Mr. 
Ewing,  ** popped  upon,  not  even  by  effusion^  but  by  the  gentlest  distillation 
that  is  known  in  nature."  "  To  this  it  has  been  generally  replied,"  says 
Dr.  Cox,  '*  and  I  think  satisfactorily,  that  a  body  exposed  to  eastern 
dews  would  be  as  wet  as  if  plunged  into  water."  Now,  this  b  valid,  as 
proving  that  the  body  ought  to  be  completely  wetted  in  baptism;  but  it 
leaves  the  mode  unaccounted  for.  Mr.  Ewing  might  grant  thb,  yet  still 
insist,  from  this  passage,  that  mode  is  not  contained  in  the  word.  Many 
persons  do  plead  for  a  copious  effusion  of  water  in  baptism ;  and  they 
might  yield  to  the  above  reasoning,  still  contending  that  the  mode  is  not 
essential,  or  that  it  is  not  immersion.  The  most  complete  wetting  by 
(if'W  or  rain  is  not  dipping  literally.  If  we  would  fairly  meet  this 
p-'ssage,  we  must  show,  not  merely  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  completely 
\  ^tted,  but  that  a  wetting  in  one  mode  may  be  figuratively  designated 
hv  the  words  that  properly  denote  a  wetting  in  another  mode.  I  will 
not  hide  one  particle  of  the  strength  of  our  opponents'  cause,  nor  an 
apparent  weakness  in  our  own.  Let  Christianity  itself  sink,  rather  than 
nse  one  insufficient  argument 

Dr.  Cox  continues:  ''The  passage,  however,  merits  a  little  more 
detailed  explanation.  The  verb  is  used  in  the  passive  voice,  in  the 
second  aorist,  and  the  indicative  mood,  implying  consequently  that  the 
action  was  past,  and  indefinite  as  to  time."  It  does  not  seem  to  me,  that 
the  voice,  tense,  and  mood  of  the  verb,  have  any  concern  in  this  debate* 
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Id  all  Toices,  tenses,  and  moods,  a  verb  must  have  its  characteristic 
meaning.  **  It  does  not/'  continues  Dr.  Cox,  **  imply  the  manner  in 
which  die  effect  was  produced,  but  the  effect  itself;  not  the  mode  by 
which  the  body  of  the  king  was  wetted,  bat  its  condition,  as  resulting 
from  exposure  to  the  dew  of  heaven."  Without  doubt,  the  verb  expresses 
mode  here  as  well  as  anywhere  else.  To  svppose  the  contrary  gives  up 
the  point  at  issue,  as  far  as  mode  is  concerned.  This  in  fact  makes 
bmto  signify  simply  to  wet,  without  reference  to  mode. 

Dr.  Cox  gives  an  illustration,  but  unfortunately  it  can  give  no  relief, 
as  it  fails  in  an  essential  point  of  similarity.  ''Suppose,"  says  he,  **  by 
way  of  illustration,  we  select  another  word,  and  put  it  into  the  same 
roice  and  tense;  as  eblabe  upo  sou,  'he  was  hurt  by  you.'  It  is  obvious 
that  this  representation  might  refer  to  an  injury  done  long  ago,  and 
would  predicate  nothing  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  inflicted,"  6lc. 
Very  true.  Nothing  of  manner  is  here  expressed,  and  for  an  obvious 
reason,  nothing  of  manner  is  expressed  by  the  verb  hlapto.  But  will 
Dr.  Cox  grant  that  this  is  the  case  with  the  verb  hapto?  If  he  does, 
about  what  is  he  contending?  Bapto  not  only  necessarily  implies  mode, 
but  literally  expresses  nothmg  but  mode.  Instead  of  literally  denoting 
J9etting  in  any  manner,  it  does  not  literally  include  wetting  at  all.  This 
is  as  true  in  this  passage,  as  it  is  in  any  other.  Mode  is  as  much  ex- 
pressed here,  as  it  is  in  the  commission  of  our  Lord  to  the  apostles. 
The  difference  is,  that  the  thing  that  is  here  called  an  immersion  was 
80  only  figuratively.  I  claim  this  passage  as  much  as  I  do  the  plainest 
example  fn  the  New  Testament 

That  the  word  in  question  ought  here,  as  in  all  other  places,  to  be 
rendered  immerse,  is  necessary  from  the  following  reasons : 

1.  It  is  utterly  unwarrantable  to  give  a  meaning  to  the  word  which  it 
cannot  be  shown  to  have  in  some  unquestionable  examples.  To  assign  a 
meaning  not  so  justified,  is  to  reason  without  first  principles — to  build 
without  a  foundation.  This  suits  the  visionary,  but  can  never  be  the 
resource  of  true  criticism.  Now,  the  whole  history  of  the  word  does 
not  afford  a  single  example  in  which  it  must  signify  to  wet.  Whatever, 
then,  may  be  the  principle  on  which  this  wetting  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is 
called  immersion,  immersion  it  is  called. 

2.  This  is  confirmed,  as  Dr.  Cox  has  observed,  by  the  original.  The 
word  in  the  original  signifies  to  dip;  if  so,  why  should  not  the  Greek 
word  by  which  it  is  translated  have  its  own  peculiar  meaning?  How 
can  mode  be  excluded,  if  it  is  in  both  the  original  and  the  translation  ? 

3.  The  Syriac  version,  as  Dr.  Gale  remarks,  renders  the  original  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  LXX.  "  The  authors  of  the  ancient  and  valu- 
able Sjrriac  version,"  says  he,  "  who  were  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Baby- 
lon, and  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  large  dews  in  those  parts,  and 
endeavored  to  give  an  exact  literal  translation,  have  shunned  this  error." 
If,  then,  the  Syriac  translators  have  rendered  the  original  by  a  term  that 
signifies  to  dip,  why  should  not  hapto  in  the  translation  of  the  LXX. 
have  the  same  meaning?  To  me  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Gale  is  entirely 
satisfactory. 

.  4.  The  expression  is  intelligible  and  beautiful  in  our  own  language, 
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and,  I  have  no  doubt,  might  be  exemplified  in  all  languages.  Alludiotf 
to  the  flood,  we  might  say,  that  God  immersed  the  world  in  water  ;  or  of 
a  rock  when  covered  by  the  tide,  that  it  is  immersed  in  the  sea.  I>o  we 
not  every  day  hear  similar  phraseology?  The  man  who  has  been 
exposed  to  a  summer-plump  will  say  that  he  has  got  a  complete  dipping. 
This  is  the  very  expression  of  Daniel.  One  mode  of  wetting  is  figured 
as  another  mode  of  wetting,  by  the  liveliness  of  the  imagination.  The 
same  figure  meets  us  almost  in  every  page  of  the  poets.  Virgil  will 
supply  us  with  instances  in  abundance : — 

• 

**  Postquam  coUaptl  cineret,  et  flamma  quievit ; 
Relliquias  vino  et  bibulam  lav^re  fayiUam.*' 

They  washed  the  relics,  and  the  warm  spark,  in  wine. 

Who  washes  ashes,  and  bones,  and  embers?  On  the  principle  of 
Mr.  Ewing's  criticism,  we  might,  firom  this  passage  of  Virgil,  deny  that 
lavo  properly  signifies  to  wash,  and  assert  that  it  denotes  to  drench,  to 
quench,  to  wet,  to  moisten,  6i,c,  What  avails  it,  then,  to  tell  us  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  wet  with  the  gentlest  distillation  in  nature?  The 
effect  of  that  gentle  operation  may  be  so  like  that  of  another  more  Tiolent 
operation,  that  the  language  of  the  imagination  may  designate  the  more 
gentle  by  the  characteristic  denomination  of  the  more  violent.  A  wetting 
by  dew  may,  in  the  language  of  animation,  be  called  a  dipping.  Lan- 
guage violates  the  laws  of  natural  philosophy,  as  well  as  of  logic,  without 
scruple ;  or  rather  it  does  not  at  all  own  subjection  to  them.  It  owes 
allegiance  only  to  the  laws  of  mind.  Things  most  absurd,  if  explained 
according  to  the  laws  of  natural  philosophy,  and  most  untrue,  according 
to  the  laws  of  logic,  are  true  and  beautifiil  when  tried  by  their  proper 
standard.  Why  did  Virgil  make  such  an  application  of  the  word  kn>o 
here?  Was  it  for  lack  of  proper  terms  to  express  his  ideas?  Of 
these  he  had  abundance.  Was  it  to  deceive  or  puzzle  ?  Neither ;  for 
his  meaning  appears  at  a  glance.  He  uses  lavo  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  Holy  Spirit,  by  Daniel,  used  the  word  signifying  to  immerse,  when 
speaking  of  the  wetting  of  Nebuchadnezzar  by  the  dew,  to  enliven  the 
style.  Every  reader  must  observe  that  much  of  the  beauty  of  this  pas- 
sage in  Virgil  is  owing  to  the  use  of  the  word  lavo  in  this  figurative, 
catachrestic  sense.  Literal  accuracy  would  have  been  comparatively 
tame.  And  had  not  the  word  bc^to  been  a  term  whose  meaning  afiects 
religious  practice,  the  above  expression  of  Daniel  and  the  Septuagint, 
instead  of  tormenting  conunentators  and  controversialists,  would  have 
been  admired  as  a  beauty  in  composition.  "  Wetting  by  the  gentlest 
distillation  in  nature,''  would  the  critic  say,  "  is  here,  in  the  most  lively 
and  imaginative  language,  figured  as  an  immersion.^*  But  what  is  an  ele- 
gance in  the  classics,  is  a  ground  of  never-ending  quibble  to  theologians, 
who,  instead  of  seeking  the  laws  of  language  in  the  human  mind,  subject 
the  words  of  the  Spirit  to  the  laws  of  logical  truth.  No  doubt,  were 
Virgil  of  authority  in  religion,  and  were  rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  deter- 
mined by  his  writings,  the  above  expression  would  have  been  as  vari- 
ously interpreted  as  that  in  Daniel.     Many  a  time  we  should  hear,  tha* 
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ImfQ,  from  this  eiwDple^  does  not  signify  to  wash,  but  to  wet,  to  maUtem^ 
tadreneJL 
Tirgil  aficvds  us  another  example  in  the  same  word : 

**  nii  alteraantet  molu  ▼!  ]»nBUa  miiMiit 
Vnlaerlbus  ciebrto :  ImvU  attr  eorpon  faacvi**" 

In  the  encounter  of  the  two  bulls,  the  black  blood  washes  their  bodies. 
Here  it  might  be  said,  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Ewing's  criticism,  the  black 
blood  could  not  wash ;  nay,  it  would  defile  the  bwlies  of  the  contending 
animals.  Lavo,  then,  cannot  signify  to  toash^  but  to  smear.  But  every 
one  must  see  that  the  word  lavo  has  here  its  peculiar  signification,  and 
that  the  whde  beauty  of  the  expression  dq>ends  on  this  circumstance. 
Every  man  who  has  a  soul  at  all,  knows  well  that  lavo  is  here  much 
more  beautiful,  than  if  the  poet  had  chosen  a  term  literally  signifying  to 
smear.  That  which  was  a  real  defilement  is  called  a  washing,  to  express 
figuratively  the  c(^iousness  of  the  blood  that  flowed  firom  the  mutual 
wounds  of  the  contending  bulls.  This  gives  a  feast  to  the  imagination, 
where  literal  expression  would  afford  no  food.  Audire  habencu,  to  hear 
the  reins,  signifying  to  obey  the  bridle,  is  an  expression  of  the  same  kind 
Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  open  the  poets  without  being  presented  with 
eumples  of  this  phraseology. 

Section  V. — Having  examined  those  examples  in  which  this  word 
lias  been  supposed  to  signify  to  wash  or  to  wet,  but  in  each  of  which  it 
is  to  be  explained  according  to  its  characteristic  meaning,  I  shall  now 
proceed  with  other  examples.  The  word  occurs,  as  might  be  expected, 
very  firequently  in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates :  and  as,  in  medical  use, 
there  is  occasion  to  refer  repeatedly  to  every  mode  of  the  application  of 
liquids,  in  the  voluminous  writings  of  this  great  physician,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  we  shall  find  the  characteristic  meaning  of  bapto.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  do  find  it  in  numerous  instances ;  and  in  all  these,  I  do 
not  recollect  any  but  one,  in  which  it  has  not  the  sense  of  dip.  In  that 
one,  it  signifies  to  dye,  according  to  its  secondary  import. 

The  first  occurrence  of  it  which  I  have  observed  in  tnis  author,  is  in 
his  treatise %e  Superfcet.  p.  50,  edit.  Basil.  "  Dip  the  probes  in  some 
emollient." 

At  the  bottom  of  the  next  page,  we  have  another  example :  "  Dipping 
the  rag  in  white  sweet-smelling  Egyptian  ointment" 

In  the  treatise  De  Victus  Hatione,  p.  104,  the  following  example 
occurs :  "  Let  the  food  be  cakes  dipped  noX  in  sour  wine." 

In  the  treatise  De  Usu  Humidorum,  we  have  the  following  example : 
**  But  for  the  sake  of  cooling  the  wound,  wool  is  either  sprinkled  with 
the  sour  wine,  or  put  into  it,  or  it  may  be  dipped  into  the  coldest  water." 

In  continuation  from  the  last  words,  the  following  immediately  suc- 
ceed, p.  113 :  **  As  a  cooler,  black  wine  is  sprinkled  on  wood,  whereas 
beet-leaves  and  linen  are  for  the  most  part  dipped. 

In  the  treatise  De  Morbis,  we  have  the  following  examples,  lib.  xi. 
p.  145 :  "  Dipping  sponges  in  warm  water,  apply  them  to  the  head." 

In  the  next  page,  at  top,  we  have  the  following  example :  "  As  an 
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external  application^  dipping  sponges  into  warm  water,  let  them  be 
applied  to  the  cheeks  and  jaws.  A  similar  example  occurs  near  the 
top  of  the  next  page :  **  Dipping  a  sponge  into  warm  water,  apply  it." 
Page  149 :  *'  Give  garlic,  dipping  it  into  honey." 

In  page  151 ,  we  have  the  following  example :  **  Let  him  not  sup  soupi 
nor  even  dip  his  bread  into  it''     In  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Swing's  Essay 

00  Baptism,  written  by  a  friend,  we  find  a  very  odd  view  of  this  passagCL 

1  shall  quote  his  observations  at  large.  "  Hippocrates  (de  Morb.  lib.  iL) 
uses  baptesthcd  to  denote  the  application  of  a  liquid  to  the  skin ;  zamat 
de  me  phoreito  me  de  haptesthaif  *  neither  sip,  nor  pour  (or  sprinkle) 
broth ;'  using  baptesthai  in  this  sense,  I  suppose,  from  the  idea  that  the 
application  of  the  liquid  would  strongly  affect  the  place  to  which  the 
application  was  made ;  at  all  events,  it  would  require  no  small  ingenuity 
to  discover  in  this  passage  the  idea  of  immersion."  In  this  criticism  there 
is  a  complication  of  errors  and  false  principles.  1.  Why  does  the  author 
translate  baptesthai  by  pour  or  sprinkle  ?  Is  there  one  instance  in  which 
it  confessedly  must  have  this  meaning  in  the  whole  compass  of  Greek 
literature  ?  If  not,  to  apply  such  a  meaning  in  any  particular  emergency 
is  to  reason  without  first  principles.  2.  If  the  author  read  the  whole  of 
the  works  of  Hippocrates,  as  I  am  convinced  he  did,  must  he  not  hare 
found  a  multitude  of  examples  in  which  the  word  bapto  unquestionably 
has  the  meaning  dip  ?  He  might  reply,  such  a  meaning  could  not  appqr 
here.  But  even  if  he  could  not  find  any  view  in  which  the  usual  mean* 
ing  of  the  verb  could  apply  in  this  instance,  would  it  not  have  been  more 
candid  to  grant  the  usual  signification  of  the  word,  and  confess  a  diffi> 
culty,  than  to  assign  a  meaning  altogether  at  random,  without  a  shadow 
of  authority  either  from  the  word  or  the  context?  3.  How  does  he 
bring  the  skin  of  the  patient  into  requisition  in  this  place  ?  Where  does 
he  find  this  ?  Neither  in  the  expression,  nor  in  any  usual  ellipsis.  He 
might  as  well  have  supposed  the  feet  or  the  head.  4.  Is  it  a  fact  that 
broth  or  soup  would  have  such  a  mischievous  effect  on  the  skin  ?  The 
solution  of  this  surpasses  my  medical  knowledge.  5.  It  requires  no  in- 
genuity to  find  here  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  baptesthai^  as  im- 
porting to  dip.  It  is  well  known  that  at  table  the  ancients  dipped  their 
bread  into  the  soup,  or  other  liquid  which  they  used  as  a  seasoning. 
What,  then,  can  be  so  natural  as  to  fill  up  the  ellipsis  with  the  bread 
which  was  dipped  ?  An  ellipsis  of  the  regimen  in  things  so  commoD 
was  quite  usual.  The  evangelist  uses  the  same  ellipsis,  where  he  says, 
"  he  that  dippeth  with  me  in  the  dish,"  that  is,  he  that  dippeth  his  hand 
with  me  in  the  dish,  as  another  evangelist  expresses  it ;  or  "  he  that 
dippeth  his  bread  with  me"  might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  supplied  as 
the  supplemental  matter.  6.  The  elliptical  matter  must  be  supplied  by 
the  connexion.  In  an  ellipsis  we  are  never  lefl  to  wander  abroaa  to  loos 
for  the  thing  that  is  wanting.  It  is  always  omitted,  because  it  is  so  obvious 
that  it  cannot  be  missed.  This  is  the  principle  on  which  ellipsis  is  used, 
and  on  no  other  is  it  justifiable.  Were  it  otherwise,  all  language  woaM 
consist  of  riddles.  This  is  the  reason  why  ellipsis  is  so  common  in  con- 
versation, and  about  the  most  common  things.  What  is  omitted  i' 
omitted  because  every  hearer  will  instantly  supply  it    We  say  of  ' 
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y  that  he  k  a  great  drinker— -drinker  of  what  ?  Drinker  of  water  t 
No  Drinker  of  milk?  No.  But,  without  the  smallest  hesitation,  we 
underatand  it  to  be  drinker  of  ardent  spirits.  Just  so  in  the  present  pas- 
aaffe.  The  elliptical  matter  must  be  supplied  from  the  connexion,  and 
this  leaves  no  doubt  what  it  is.  The  writer  was  giving  direction  about 
the  food  of  his  patient  In  the  words  immediately  preceding,  he  pre- 
achbed  boiled  mutton,  fowl,  gourd,  and  beet.  In  the  passage  quoted,  he 
forbids  him  to  eat  broth,  or  even  to  cl(p-— dip  what  ?  Dip  his  bread,  or 
his  food,  whatever  it  was,  in  the  broth.  What  else  could  he  mean  1  In 
this  view,  the  passage  has  a  natural  and  a  rational  meaning.  In  some 
cases,  a  patient  mignt  be  forbidden  to  partake  freely  of  broth,  when  he 
might  be  permitted  to  season  his  morsel  by  dipping  it  in  the  savourv 
hqoid.  But  in  this  case,  it  seems,  even  this  indulgence  was  not  permitted. 
But  upon  what  principle  could  the  skin  of  the  patient  be  supplied  as  the 
sii{^l^iiental  matter  ?  It  is  not  in  the  connexion,  and  is  as  arbitrary  as 
if  we  should  supply  the  coat  of  the  patient.  It  may  be  added,  that,  in 
the  immediately  succeeding  connexion,  the  patient  is  permitted  to  eat 
idL  The  whole  passage  speaks  of  diet.  7.  Whatever  is  forbidden  in 
a  nedical  prescriptic»i,  must  be  a  thing  that  is  likely  to  be  done,  if  not 
forbidden.  No  physician  would  act  so  absurdly  as  to  prohibit  what 
there  is  no  probability  his  patient  would  do.  Now,  there  was  no  proba* 
bility  that  the  patient  here  woukl  sprinkle  broth  on  his  skin,  had  the 
physician  been  silent  on  the  subject  I  never  heard  of  any  such  custom  ^ 
and  against  even  accidental  sprinkling  he  was  sufficiently  guarded,  by 
the  circumstance  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  use  the  fluid  as  food. 
There  was  surely  no  danger  of  sprinkling  his  skin  with  broth,  if  he  was 
Dot  permitted  to  eat  broth.  This  gloss  is  one  of  the  wildest  that  1 
ever  met. 

The  word  occurs  again  in  the  same  book,  p.  153.  ''  Dipping  linen 
rm  into  water,  apply  them  to  the  breast  and  back." 

Lib.  iii.  p.  163.  "  A  livid  blister  rising  on  the  tongue,  as  of  iron 
dipped  into  oil" 

P.  164.  "  Having  dipped  a  piece  of  fine  linen  into  moist  Eretrian 
earth,  well  pounded  and  warm,  cover  the  breast  round  with  it" 

In  the  treatise  De  Intemarum  Partium  Affectibus,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing examples  from  the  same  author : — 

P.  lOT.  "  Dipping  beet  in  cold  water,  apply  it  to  the  body,  especially 
to  a  new  pain ;  or  dipping  rags  in  cold  water,  afler  wringing  out  the 
water,  apply  them." 

In  the  same  page  we  have  another  example :  "  Let  him  eat  green  mar- 
joram, for  the  most  part  dippihg  it  into  honey." 

P.  199.  Having  prescribed  a  variety  of  things  to  be  eaten  by  hw 
patient,  he  adds :  "  These  are  of  a  very  dry  nature ;  and  let  him  not  di^ 
them  into  the  broth."  This  passage  is  a  decisive  commentary  on  the 
ellipsis  which  Mr.  Swing's  fnend  has  so  strangely  misunderstood.  The 
diflferent  kinds  of  food  here  mentioned  are  prescribed  on  account  of  the 
quality  of  dryness,  and  the  patient  is  expressly  forbidden  to  dip  them  iti 
the  soup  or  broth,  as  was  usual.  He  is  not  forbidden  to  sprinkle  bin 
ikin  with  broth,  which  no  man  ever  thought  of  doing;  but  he  is  for- 
h2  6 
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bidden,  in  the  eating  of  the  things  prescribed,  to  dip  them  in  the 
which  he  was  likely  to  do,  had  he  not  been  forbidden. 

P.  202.  ''Burn  it  with  spindles  of  box-wood,  dipping  them  into 
lioiling  oil.'' 

P.  203.  **  Let  him  use  radish  and  parsley,  dipping  them  into  vinegar.** 

In  the  treatise  De  Natura  Muliebri,  p.  119 :  '*  Dipping  (the  flies)  into 
the  oil  of  roses." 

P.  226.  "  Dipping  the  softest  wool  in  a  pipkin." 

P.  228.  **  Dipping  the  balls  into  the  juice  of  the  fig-tree." 

P.  231.  "  Dipping  (the  plaster)  into  white  Egyptian  oil." 
In  the  treatise  De  Morb.  Mul.  the  following  examples  occur : 

P.  249.  ''  Taking  a  sponge,  or  dipping  soft  wool  into  warm  water.** 
And  in  the  next  line :  **  Then  dipping  again  the  sponge,  or  the  wool, 
into  pure  wine." 

P.  250.  Speaking  of  a  number  of  things  boiled  together,  he  says : 
"  Then  dipping  wool  into  this." 

P.  254.  Speaking  of  a  certain  mixture,  he  says :  ''  After  this,  having 
dipped  it  into  the  oil  of  roses,  or  Egyptian  oil,  let  it  be  applied  during 
the  day."  In  the  same  page,  we  have  another  example :  **  After  sapper, 
let  her  eat  onions,  dipping  them  into  honey." 

P.  257.  When  a  blister  is  too  painful  to  the  patient,  he  orders  it 
to  be  taken  away ;  and  "  dipping  wool  into  the  oil  of  roses,  let  her 
apply  it." 

P.  258.  *'  Having  boiled  nitre  with  rosin,  and  forming  them  into  a  ball, 
dipping  it  into  the  fat  of  a  fowl,  apply  it." 

P.  261.  "  Dipping  the  ball  into  white  Egyptian  oil."  "  Having 
dipped  nut-gall  into  honey,  or  the  gall  of  a  bull  into  Egyptian  oil, 
let  it  be  applied." — lb,  **  Make  an  oval  ball,  and  dip  it  into  white 
oil."— 16. 

P.  262.  "  Then  put  a  fine  rag  about  it,  in  wool,  dipping  it  into 
Egyptian  oil."  **  Dipping  (the  thing  prescribed)  into  white  Egyptian 
oil."— 16. 

P.  263.  **  Having  rolled  a  bit  of  galbanum  the  size  of  an  olive  into  a 
piece  of  linen,  and  having  dipped  it  into  cedar-oil." 

P.  264.  Having  prescribed  difierent  kinds  of  flesh  to  his  patients,  he 
directs,  **  Cooked  without  pepper,  dipping  it  into  vinegar." 

P.  269.  Speaking  of  wool  rolled  round  a  quill :  **  Dip  it  either  in 
white  oil,  or,"  &.C.  And  within  a  few  lines:  "Dip  the  feather  in 
vinegar  " 

P.  273.  "  Dip  the  leaden  mstrument  into  cold  water." 

P.  279.  "  Apply  the  fat  of  the  deer,  melted,  dipping  soft  wool  into  it"' 

P.  279.  "  Dipping  wool  into  ointment." 

P.  280.  "  Put  this  mixture  into  clean  soft  wool,  and  let  her  dip  it  in 
white  Egyptian  oil." 

P.  284.  "  Dipping  the  unscoured  wool  in  honey." 

P.  288.  "  Form  it  into  a  ball,  and  dip  it  into  some  liquid."  "  Roll 
around  a  quill  the  gall  of  a  bull,  rubbed ;  and  dipping  it  into  Egyptian 
oi.,  apply  it." — Ih,  **  Or  cyclaminus,  the  size  ot  a  die,  with  the  flower 
of  brass ;  or  a  head  of  anemone,  bruising  it  with  meal,  and  putting  the 
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mizliire  into  white  wool>  around  a  quill,  dip  it,"  as  directed  above.    For 
firion^  some  read  elaion ;  dip  it  into  wJdte  oil:  oUo  albo  intingiio, — lb, 

P.  289.  "  Having  poundcMl  finely  a  drachm  of  the  fibres  of  flax  with 
the  stalks,  steep  them  thoroughly  for  the  night  in  the  sweetest  white 
wine;  then,  having  strained  and  warmed  it,  dip  the  softest  wool  in  it." 
Literally,  dip  in  it  with  the  softest  wool;  just  as  we  might  say  dip  the 
liquor  with  the  wool,  instead  of  dip  the  wool  in  the  hquor. 

P.  290.  *'  Mixing  myrrh  and  rosin  together,  and  putting  them  in  wine, 
a  piece  of  linen  in  the  mixture,  and  ^ply  it" 

De  SteriL  P-'^^*  "  -^'P  ^^  probe  in  the  unguent" 

P.  293.  "  Working  them  into  a  little  ball,  roll  it  in  wool,  except  the 
top ;  then  having  dipped  it  in  the  sweetest  oil,  ^ply  it" 

P.  297.  SpesSdng  of  a  mixture  the  size  of  a  nut-gall,  he  says: 
"  Dipping  it  in  the  ointment  of  fleur-de-luce." 

P.  299.  "  Taking  lead  and  the  magnetic  stone,  rub  them  smooth,  and 
tie  them  in  a  rag ;  Uien  having  dipped  them  in  breast  milk,  apply  them." 

"  Dipping  unwashed  wool  into  honey." — Ih. 

De  Morb.  Pass.  Grass,  p.  399.  Speaking  of  a  shoemaker  who  was 
killed  by  the  prick  of  his  awl  in  the  thigh,  he  says,  '*  The  instrument 
droed  about  a  finger's  length." 

P.  362.  <<  Dipping  sponges." 

De  Ratione  Victus  Acutorum,  p.  383.  "  Dipping  hot  cakes  in  black 
wine  and  oil." 

Coacs  Prscognitiones,  p.  435.  "  If  a  livid  blister  rise  on  the  tongue 
at  the  beginning,  as  of  iron  dipped  in  oil,  the  cure  becomes  the  more 
difficult" 

De  Ulceribus,  p.  514.  "  The  other  things  being  the  same ;  but  in 
place  of  the  wine,  take  the  strongest  vinegar  of  white  wine.  Dip  into 
this  the  most  greasy  wool."  *'  Dip  the  wool  in  the  smallest  quantity  of 
water  possible ;  then  pouring  into  it  of  wine  a  third  part,  boil  it  to  a 
good  thickness." — lb, 

P.  522.  "  Dipping  the  raw  liver  of  an  ox  in  honey." 

Thus  we  have  seen  in  what  a  vast  multitude  of  examples  Hippocrates 
uses  this  word  to  signify  to  dip ;  and  that  quite  irrespectively  of  the 
nature  of  the  fluid.  Indeed,  he  not  only  uses  it  so  frequently  in  this 
signification,  but  he  uses  it  in  no  other  signification,  except  once  in  the 
sense  of  to  dye ;  and  it  is  the  only  word  which  he  employs  to  denote 
the  mode  in  question :  for  I  have  intentionally  omitted  no  instance  in 
which  the  word  occurs  in  all  his  works.  Besides,  we  have  in  this  wri« 
ter  the  words  which  signify  every  application  of  water,  and  other  fluids, 
from  the  gentle  distillation  from  the  nipple,  to  the  bathing  of  the  whole 
body.  He  uses  raino,  aioneo,  d&c,  ibr  sprinkle^  and  for  pour  he  uses  eheo 
with  its  compounds,  which  occurs  times  innumerable.  For  wet,  moisten, 
soak,  steep,  he  uses  deuo,  brecho,  teggo,  d&c. :  the  first  of  which  meets  us 
in  almost  every  page ;  the  second  is  often  used ;  and  of  the  last  there 
are  several  examples.  For  bathing  the  whole  body,  he  constantly  uses 
huo,  and  he  makes  a  very  free  use  of  the  bath,  both  hot  and  cold :  for 
washing  a  part  of  the  body,  he  uses  nipto,  with  its  compounds ;  and 
occasionally  the  compounds  of  pluno.    If  it  is  possible  to  settle  the 
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meaning  of  a  common  word,  surely  this  is  sufficient  to  fix  the  meaniiiff 
of  bapto  beyond  all  reasonable  controversy.  In  the  works  of  the  father  of 
medicine^  in  which  he  has  occasion  to  treat  of  every  mode  of  the  cmplicth 
tion  of  liquids f  and  which  consist  of  no  less  than  five  hundred  andforUf^ 
thru  closely  printed  folio  pages,  all  the  words  of  mode  are  qppUed,  aid 
bapto  invariably  is  used  when  he  designates  immersion. 

Section  VI. — Having  established  the  meaning  of  this  word,  as  signi- 
ficant of  mode,  I  shall  now  show  that  it  signifies  also  to  dye.  That  it  has 
this  signification,  I  believe,  is  not  doubted  by  any.  But  while  one  party 
contends  that  this  is  its  primary  signification,  the  other  errs  as  far  on 
the  opposite  side ;  contending  that  this  meaning  is  only  by  consequence, 
and  that  the  word,  when  it  relates  to  dyeing,  always  denotes  dyeing  by 
dipping,  as  the  mode.  Now,  while  I  contend  that  dyeing  is  the  secon- 
dary meaning  of  this  word,  I  contend  also  that  this  is  a  real  literal  mean- 
ing, independent  of  consequence.  Although  this  meaning  arose  from 
the  mode  of  dyeing  by  dipping,  yet  the  word  has  come  by  appropriation 
to  denote  dyeing,  without  reference  to  mode.  Were  this  a  point  of 
mere  philological  accuracy,  I  would  pursue  it  no  farther ;  but  as  it  is  of 
material  importance  in  this  controversy,  I  shall  establish  it  by  a  number 
of  examples  that  will  put  the  fact  beyond  question.  One  truth  can 
never  injure  another ;  and  if  it  has  the  appearance  of  doing  so,  we  may 
depend  that  there  is  something  about  the  matter  which  we  do  not  under- 
stand. The  advocates  of  truth  often  labour  in  the  proof  of  what  cannot 
be  proved,  the  proof  of  which  their  cause  does  not  require,  and  which 
sometimes  would  be  injurious  rather  than  profitable.  That  bapto  signi- 
fies to  dye  in  any  manner,  is  a  truth  which,  instead  of  being  against  us, 
serves  to  solve  difficulties  that  have  been  very  clumsily  got  over  by  some 
of  the  ablest  writers  on  this  side  of  the  question.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
most  plausible  objections  is  by  this  fact  removed  to  a  demonstration. 

Nothing,  in  the  history  of  words,  is  more  common  than  to  enlarge  oi 
diminish  their  signification.  Ideas  not  originally  included  in  them  are 
oflen  affixed  to  some  words,  while  others  drop  ideas  originally  asserted 
in  their  application.  In  this  way,  bapto,  from  signifying  mere  mode, 
came  to  be  applied  to  a  certain  operation  usually  performed  in  that  mode. 
From  signifying  to  dip,  it  came  to  signify  to  dye  by  dipping,  because 
this  was  the  way  in  which  things  were  usually  dyed.  And  afterwards, 
from  dyeing  by  dipping,  it  came  to  denote  dyeing  in  any  manner,  A 
(ike  process  might  be  shown  in  the  history  of  a  thousand  other  words. 
Candlestick  originally  denoted  a  stick  to  hold  a  candle,  but  now  the  utensil 
employed  to  hold  a  candle  is  called  a  candlestick,  even  when  it  is  of  gold. 

The  only  instance  in  which  I  have  observed  the  word  bapto  in  this 
signification,  in  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  he  employs  it  to  denote  dyeing 
J/      by  dropping  the  dyeing  liquid  on  the  thing  dyed:  "  When  it  drops  upon 
the  garments,  they  are  dyed,"    This  surely  is  not  dyeing  by  dipping. 

There  is  a  similar  instance  in  Arrian's  Expedition  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  only  one  in  which  I  have  found  the  word  at  all  in  that  work. 
"  Nearchus  relates  that  the  Indians  dye  their  beards."  It  will  not  be 
contended  that  they  dyed  their  beards  by  immersion. 
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We  meet  this  word,  or  its  derivatives,  several  times  in  iEIian,  in  the 
.  lense  of  dyeings  and  sometimes  when  the  process  was  not  by  dipping. 
F  l^peaking  of  an  old  coxcomb,  who  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  age  by 
dyeing  his  hair,  he  says,  '^  He  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  hoariness  of 
his  hair  by  dyeing  it."  Baphe  here  denotes  dyeing  in  general ;  for  hair 
on  the  head  is  not  dyed  by  dipping.  In  the  title  of  this  anecdote,  the 
old  man  is  styled :  "  The  old  man  with  the  dyed  hair.''     Lib.  vii.  c.  xx. 

Speaking  of  a  lady  whose  yellow  locks  were  not  coloured  by  art,  but 
bj  nature,  he  uses  the  word  httphsais.    Lib.  xiii.  c.  i. 

Nicolas  of  Damascus,  speaking  of  parasites  as  obliged  to  flatter  their 
patrons,  says,  '<  Does  a  patron  affect  to  be  younger  than  he  is?  or  does 
he  even  dye  his  hair  ?" 

iEschylus,  in  the  Choephors,  p.  85,  uses  the  word  in  the  same  way : 
**  This  garment,  dyed  by  the  sword  of  iEgisthus,  is  a  witness  to  me." 
The  garment  must  have  been  dyed  by  the  blood  running  down  over  it 

These  examples  are  sufficient  to  prove,  that  the  word  hapto  signifies 
to  dye  in  general,  though  originally  and  still  usually  applied  to  dyeing 
by  dipping.  Having  such  evidence  before  my  eyes,  I  could  not  deny 
this  to  my  opponents,  even  were  it  a  difficulty  as  to  the  subject  of  the 
mode  of  baptism.  In  a  controversialist  noUiing  can  compensate  for 
candour ;  and  facts  ought  to  be  admitted,  even  when  they  appear  unfa- 
vourable. It  is  an  unhallowed  ingenuity  that  strains  to  give  a  deceitful 
colouring  to  what  cannot  be  deni^,  and  cannot  ultimately  serve  a  good 
canse.  Truth  will  be  sooner  made  to  ^pear,  and  will  sooner  be  received, 
if  on  all  sides  there  is  openness  and  honest  dealing,  without  any  attempt 
to  conceal,  or  to  colour.  To  force  through  difficulties,  employ  insuffi- 
cient evidence,  refuse  admissions  that  integrity  cannot  deny,  and  by 
rhetorical  artifice  cut  down  whatever  opposes,  is  the  part  of  a  religious 
gladiator,  not  of  a  Christian  contending  earnestly  for  Divine  institutions. 

On  the  subject  of  this  application  of  the  word  hapto,  I  cannot  but 
blame  some  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. On  the  one  side,  supposing  it  to  be  necessary,  or  at  least  service- 
able, to  prove  that,  when  the  word  relates  to  dyeing,  it  is  always  dyeing 
by  dipping,  they  have  evidently  strained,  and  have  employed  false  criti- 
cism. With  respect  to  the  other  side,  to  say  nothing  of  the  straining  to 
squeeze  out  of  the  word  the  several  significations  of  sprinkling,  pouring, 
washing,  wetting,  6lc,,  for  which  there  is  not  any  even  plausible  ground, 
the  obvious  fact,  that  it  signifies  dyeing  by  any  process,  has  been  uncri- 
tically pressed  to  prov^  that  when  it  relates  to  the  application  of  pure 
water  it  denotes  all  modes  equally.  There  is  neither  candour  nor  phi- 
losophy in  such  attempts.  It  manifests  little  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
tory and  philosophy  of  the  signification  of  words.  In  reality  this  admitted 
6ct  is  nothing  in  their  favour,  as  it  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  history 
of  the  meanings  of  a  numerous  class  of  words.  Use  is  always  superior  to 
etym<Jogy  as  a  witness  on  this  subject  A  word  may  come  to  enlarge 
Hb  meanings,  so  as  to  lose  sight  of  its  origin.  This  fact  must  be  obvious 
to  every  smatterer  in  philology.  Had  it  been  attended  to,  Baptists  would 
have  found  no  necessity  to  prove  that  hapto,  when  it  signifies  to  dye, 
always  properly  signifies  to  aye  by  dipping;  and  their  opponents  would 
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have  seen  no  advantage  from  proving,  that  it  signifies  dyeing  in  any 
mr.  The  word  candlestick  applies  now  as  well  when  the  material  is  gold, 
as  when  it  is  timber.  He  would  not,  however,  be  worth  reasoning  with, 
who  should  from  this  circumstance  deny  that  the  name  points  oat  the 
materials  of  which  candlesticks  among  the  Saxons  were  originally  made. 

The  observations  of  Dr.  Gale  on  this  subject  fall  in  some  degree  imder 
the  above  censure.  "  The  Grecians,"  says  he, ''  very  frequently  apply 
the  word  in  all  its  various  forms  to  the  dyer's  art,  sometimes  pernapn 
not  very  properly,  but  always  so  as  to  imply  and  refer  only  to  its  tme 
natural  signification  to  dip** 

What  does  this  learned  writer  mean  when  he  expresses  a  doubt  of  the 
propriety  of  this  usage  1    Does  he  mean  that  such  an  extension  of  the 
meaning  of  words  is  in  some  degree  a  trespass  against  the  laws  of  lan- 
guage 1     But  such  a  usage  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  laws  of  lan- 
£jage ;  and  the  history  of  a  thousand  words  sanctions  this  example, 
anguage  has  not  logical  truth  for  its  standard ;  and  therefore  against 
'    this  it  cannot  trespass.     Use  is  the  sole  arbiter  of  language  ;  and 

WHATEVER  IS  AGREEABLE  TO  THIS  AUTHORITY,  STANDS  JUSTIFIED  BEYOND 

IMPEACHMENT.  Condlestick  is  as  properly  applied  to  gold  as  to  timber ; 
hapto  signifies  to  dye  by  sprinklings  as  properly  as  by  dipping,  though 
originally  it  was  confined  to  the  latter. 

Nor  is  he  well  founded  when  he  asserts,  thai  the  word  in  such  appli- 
cations always  implies  and  refers  to  its  primary  signification  only.  On 
the  contrary,  I  have  produced  some  examples,  and  he  himself  has  pro- 
duced others,  in  which  candour  cannot  say  that  there  is  any  such  impli- 
cation or  reference.  From  such  examples  it  could  not  be  known  even 
that  bapto  has  the  meaning  of  dip.  They  relate  to  dyeing  wholly  with- 
out reference  to  dipping ;  nay,  some  of  them  with  an  expressed  reference 
to  another  mode.  This  is  a  fact,  and  were  it  even  against  me,  I  could 
not  but  admit  it. 

Nor  are  such  applications  of  the  word  to  be  accounted  for  by  metaphor, 
T^  as  Dr.  Gale  asserts.  They  are  as  literal  as  the  primary  meaning.  It  it 
by  extension  of  literal  meaning,  and  not  by  figure  of  any  kind,  that 
words  come  to  depart  so  far  from  their  original  signification.  The  exam- 
ples of  this  kind  which  Dr.  Gale  produces,  cannot  be  accounted  for  by 
his  philosophy.  «  Magnes,  an  old  comic  poet  of  Athens,  used  the  Lydian 
music,  shaved  his  face,  and  smeared  it  over  with  tawny  washes**  Now, 
surely  baptomenos  here  has  no  reference  to  its  primary  meaning.  Nor 
is  it  used  figuratively.  The  face  of  the  person  wi#  rubbed  with  the  wash 
By  anything  implied  or  referred  to  in  this  example,  it  could  not  be  known 
that  bapto  ever  signifies  to  dip. 

Omis  baptos,  a  coloured  bird.  This  expression  is  indeed  figurative. 
But  the  figure  has  no  reference  to  dipping,  the  primary  meaning  of  the 
word,  but  to  dyeing.  The  bird  is  said  to  be  ayed,  though  its  coloon 
were  natural.  By  the  same  figure  we  should  say  a  painted  bird,  thooffh 
its  colours  were  not  conferred  by  the  pencil.  This  example  strondy 
confirms  my  view  of  the  word  in  Daniel.  Here  even  iir  the  verbal 
fbaptos)  of  the  very  word  bapto^  we  have  the  same  figure  which  I  have 
nohited  out  in  the  use  of  the  wm^  in  the  above  contested  passage.    The 
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ookran  of  a  bird  are  said  to  be  dyed,  by  a  beautiful  figure  founded  on  like* 
•en ;  just  as,  in  Daniel,  Nebuchadnezzar  was  said  to  be  immersed  in  dew, 
thooi^  literally  the  dew  fell  on  him.  What  a  Goth  should  we  reckon 
the  oritic  who  would  philosophize  on  such  eiqpressions  as  painted  bird, 
on  the  principle  of  the  objection  to  dipping  as  the  meaning  of  the  word 
in  the  expression  used  by  Daniel !  *' The  plumage  of  the  bird,"  says 
the  philologist,  "  is  natural,  and  not  conferred  by  either  painter  or  dyer. 
Ae  word  painted,  therefore,  and  the  word  dyed,  when  applied  to  birds, 
designate  properly  natural  colours.  Baptos,  therefore,  in  the  eiqpression 
used  by  Aristophanes,  does  not  signify  dyed,  but  denotes  colour,  whether 
artificial  or  natural."  A  foreigner,  on  the  same  principle,  might  show 
the  depth  of  his  philosophy  on  the  phrase  painted  bird.  "  Here,"  says 
he,  "  a  bird  is  said  to  be  painted.  Now  we  know  that  the  colours  of  a 
bird  are  not  given  by  the  pencil,  but  by  the  Creator.  The  proper  sense, 
then,  of  the  English  word  painted,  is  not  coloured  by  the  pencil,  but 
coloured  in  any  way."  This  might  appear  to  have  great  depth  and 
justness  to  people  as  little  acquainted  with  the  language  as  himself, 
and  who  should  not  venture  to  dip  into  the  philosophy  of  the  criticism. 
Bat  a  mere  child  who  speaks  Englbh  woula  laugh  at  it.  Yet  it  is  the 
very  criticism  employed  by  celebrated  scholars  on  the  passage  in  Daniel. 
If  theologians  had  as  much  taste  as  they  have  ingenuity  and  learning,  it 
would  save  themselves  and  their  readers  an  immensity  of  useless  labour. 

The  pict<B  vohtcres  of  Virgil  b  a  perfectly  similar  example  in  the  Latin 
language.  Aristophanes  speaks  of  dyed  birds,  Virgil  of  painted  birds. 
Let  the  criticbm  on  the  passage  in  Daniel  be  applied  to  the  phrase  of 
Virgil.  "  Here,"  says  the  critic,  "  instead  of  colours  laid  on  by  the 
pencil  of  the  painter,  the  colour  b  given  by  the  invisible  hand  of  nature 
PictiB,  then,  cannot  signify  painted,  or  have  any  allusion  to  painting,  but 
must  denote  properly  natural  colouring.**  This  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
criticism  on  the  passage  in  Daniel.  Nebuchadnezzar,  they  say,  was  not 
immersed  in  dew, — ^therefore  the  word  bapto  must  here  signify  the 
distillation  of  dew. 

Our  own  Milton  uses  the  same  figure  when,  speaking  of  the  wings  of 
the  angel  Raphael,  he  says,  colours  dipped  in  heaven,  though  he  does  not 
mean  that  they  were  either  dipped  or  dyed.  The  foreigner,  who,  from 
thu  authority,  should  argue  that  the  English  word  dip  does  not  signify 
the  mode  which  we  understand  by  it,  would  find  his  justification  in  the 
criticism  on  the  above  passage  in  the  book  of  Daniel. 

Dr.  Gale  gives  us  another  passage  from  Aristotle,  which  is  as  little  to 
hb  purpose,  namely,  to  prove  that  the  word,  when  it  signifies  to  dye,  has 
always  a  reference  to  dipping,  and  implies  it.  '*  If  it  is  pressed,  it  dyes 
and  colours  the  hand."  Surely  there  is  no  reference  to  dipping  here ; 
the  hand  b  dyed  by  pressing  the  thing  that  dyes.  Here,  also,  the 
critical  eye  will  see  a  confirmation  of  my  view  of  the  principle  that 
operates  in  the  application  of  the  word  bapto  in  the  passage  of  the  book 
of  Daniel.  Things  are  said  to  be  dyed  by  nature,  on  the  same  principle 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  said  to  be  immersed  in  dew. 

Having  found,  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  that  bapto,  in  its  secondary 
if  b  employed  UteraBy  and  properly  to  denote  dyeing,  even  when 
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there  is  no  dipping,  we  are  now  prepared  to  examine  the  occurrence  of 
the  word  in  the  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  which  has  been  so  obsti- 
nately contested:  and  which  hitherto  has  been  the  most  plausible 
resource  of  those  who  have  laboured  to  prove  that  at  least  one  of  the 
meanings  of  the  word  is  to  pour.  The  blood  was  poured  into  the  lake, 
therefore  it  is  thought  bapto  must  signify  to  pour.  But  in  reality,  the 
passage  favours  neither  the  one  party  nor  the  other.  It  expresses  neither 
pouring  nor  dipping,  but  dyeing,  without  reference  to  mode.  If  6<^plo, 
as  we  have  proved,  signifies  to  dye  in  any  mode,  there  is  no  occasi<Mi  fsx 
the  advocates  of  immersion  in  baptism  to  find  immersion  in  the  word, 
as  it  signifies  to  dye.  This  simple  fact  settles  the  controversy  about  this 
passage  forever. 

<<  He  fell,  and  breathed  no  more,  and  the  lake  was  tinged  with  blood;" 
or,  according  to  the  translation  of  Cowper, 

**  So  fell  Crombophagui,  and  from  that  fall 
Never  arose,  but  rtddtning  with  hia  blood 
The  wave/'  Ifce. 

To  suppose  that  there  is  here  any  extravagant  allusion  to  the  literal 
immersion  or  dipping  of  a  lake,  is  a  monstrous  perversion  of  taste.  The 
lake  is  said  to  be  dyed,  not  to  be  dipped,  nor  poured,  nor  sprinkled. 
There  is  in  the  word  no  reference  to  mode.  Had  Baptists  entrenched 
themselves  here,  they  would  have  saved  themselves  much  useless  toil, 
and  much  false  criticism,  without  straining  to  the  impeachment  of  their 
candour,  or  their  taste.  What  a  monstrous  paradox  in  rhetoric  is  the 
figuring  of  the  dipping  of  a  lake  in  the  blood  of  a  mouse  I  Yet  Dr. 
Gale  supposes  the  lake  dipped  by  hyperbole.  "  The  literal  sense,"  he 
says,  **  is,  the  lake  was  dipped  in  blood"  Never  was  there  such  a  figure. 
The  lake  is  not  said  to  be  dipped  in  blood,  but  to  be  dyed  with  blood. 

They  might  have  found  a  better  commentary  to  this  passage  in  the 
battles  of  Homer's  heroes  in  the  Iliad.  The  expression  evidenuy  alludes 
to  one  in  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-first  book  of  the  Diad,  with 
respect  to  the  slaughter  of  the  Trojans  by  Achilles  in  the  river  Xanthus : 


**Tb6  waters  at  they  no  rtddmui  with  blood."~CowpBB. 

In  allusion  to  this,  in  the  burlesque  poem,  from  which  the  disputed  pt^ 
sage  is  taken,  the  whole  lake  is  said  to  be  dyed  with  the  blood  of  a  moose, 
which  fell  in  battle  on  its  edge. 

The  monthly  reviewers,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Booth,  understood  the 
expression  in  this  paradoxical  sense.  *'  In  a  poem  attributed  to  Hcnner," 
they  say,  **  called  the  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  it  is  said  a  lake  was 
baptized  with  the  blood  of  a  wounded  combatant — a  question  hath  arisen 
in  what  sense  the  word  baptize  can  be  used  in  this  passage."  This 
should  never  have  been  a  question ;  for  this  lake  is  not  said  to  be  6q^ 
tized.  The  word  bapto,  not  baptizo,  is  used.  Again,  the  lake  was  not 
dipped,  as  these  friends  of  dipping,  or  at  least  of  profuse  pouring,  assert 
The  expression  is  literal,  and  has  not  the  smallest  difficulty. 

Section  VII. — ^The  derivatives  of  this  word,  both  in  the  primary  and 
secondary  meaning,  prove  that  it  denotes  immersion.    Bamma,  sauu  or 
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0  into  which  bread  or  otlier  food  Is  dipped  in  entiiii^ ;  d^o  a  dye  into 

wh  the  thing  to  be  dyed  is  dipped,  as  distinguished  in  in  ihrvmu. 

Baphe,  immersion^  ^c.  Soph,  in  Ajace :  ''  1   who  endured  horrible 

ngB,  as  iron  dipped  in  water/'     Baphe  sidtroa  is  also  used  for  the 

n of  iron;  because  the  edge,  or  sharpness,  is  given  in  the  tempering  % 

DDinersion  in  water. 

\iSy  the  act  of  dipping :  as  bapsis  chcUkou  kcd  sidtrou,  the  temper" 
J ^ brass  and  iron ;  quoted  by  Scapula  from  PoK  ex  Antiphonte.  Now 

18  tempered  in  water  by  immersion. 
BtBoHsis,  a  lover,  or  bathing  place,  used  by  Lucian. 
Dmphos,  dyed  by  being  twice  dipped;  just  as  dyers  with  us  speak 
ghring  their  cloth  one  dip,  or  two  or  three  dips, 
Oxmbiwhos,  oxubaphon,  and  oxubaphion,  quoted  by  Scapula  from 
Imo.  lib.  ii. :  the  small  vessel  which  was  used  to  hold  the  vinegar  with 
tick  they  seasoned  their  food.  This  the  ancients  did  by  dipping.  To 
is,  doabtless,  our  word  saucer  owes  its  origin,  however  differently  it  is 
ed  at  present.  Thb  is  an  instance  of  the  process  by  which  words  extend 
ear  signification  beyond  the  ideas  originally  contained  in  them.  The 
■d  saucer,  from  signifying  a  small  vessel  for  holding  sauce,  now  signifies 
m  tx  cooling  tea.  This  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  process  by  which 
pity  from  signifying  to  dip,  came  to  signify  to  dye  by  dipping,  and  at 
It  dropping  Uie  mo&,  to  aye  in  any  numner.  The  foreigner  who  should 
lige  that  the  English  word  saucer  cannot  signify  a  smdl  vessel  for  tea. 
It  most  always  denote  one  for  sauce,  would  reason  as  correctly  as  those 
bo  attempt  to  force  bapto,  when  signifying  to  dye,  always  to  look  back 
ili  origin. 

This  compound,  mentioned  above,  is  also  used  as  the  name  of  a 
easure,  doubtless  because  this  vessel  was  at  first  used  as  the  measure 
*  the  quantity  so  designatexl.  At  last,  however,  it  would  come  by  a 
itnral  process  to  denote  the  measure,  without  any  reference  to  the 


In  medical  language,  this  compound  was  also  applied  to  the  deep 
mties  or  cups  in  which  bones  turn  in  the  joints— doubtless  taking  the 
ime  from  the  shape.     Here  the  socket  of  a  joint  is  called  a  vinegar  cup, 

Chfschaphon,  taken  also  by  Scapula  from  Poll.  lib.  vii.  denotes  the 
laaU  vessel  in  which  these  things  were  served  up,  which  were  eaten 
riih  bread,  and  which  were  always  used  by  dipping.  Xenophon  repre- 
eata  ifae  hands  of  the  king  of  Media,  as  smeared  in  this  operation. 

The  verbal  baptos,  to  be  dipped,  or  that  may  be  dip^i,  we  hav^  al- 
^y  seen  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Euripides  in  juRification  of  the 
mulation  of  a  passage  m  Hippocrates.  The  negative  abaptos  may  also 
)e  alleged  as  confirmatory  of  the  application  of  the  root  in  the  sense  of 
Sp^g.  Abaptos  sideros  is  untempered  iron,  literally  undipped  iron,  for 
iron  is  tempered  by  dipping. 

Ahaptistos  also  signifies  that  cannot  be  immersed,  and  is  applied  by 
Kndar,  as  Scapula  observes,  to  cork.  This  fact  is  perfectly  decisive. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  property  of  cork,  not  to  sink  in  water, 
b  lefiffred  to  by  Pindar.  \ 

Ak^fHaUm^  a  tr^an,  a  surgical  instmment,  so  called  because  ft  was 
I  7 
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BO  formed  as  not  to  sink  too  deeply,  lest  it  should  injure  the  membrane 
of  the  brain.  This  shows  that  the  word  from  which  it  is  deriTed  sigmfiw 
to  4ip, 

In  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  hapto,  it  may  be  of  assistance  to  us  to 
examine  also  some  of  its  compounds,  and  also  the  prepositions  with 
which  it  is  construed.  In  composition,  we  find  it  sometimes  joined  with 
prepositions  that  point  to  the  meaning  for  which  we  contend,  and  which 
will  not  suit  the  meaning  attached  to  it  by  our  opponents.  Besides,  it 
admits  no  preposition  in  composition  or  construction  with  it,  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  this  meaning.  If  this 
position  can  be  made  good,  it  vrill  aiSbrd  the  strongest  confonatioQ  to 
our  doctrines. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  numerous  examples  quoted,  that  it  admits  both 
the  prepositions  ets  and  m  to  be  compounded  with  it,  as  well  as  to  con- 
strue with  it  in  regimen.  A  mere  glance  at  the  examples  may  connnoe 
any  one  that  this  would  not  suit  either  pour  or  sprinkle,  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  things  which  are  the  subjects  of  the  operaticm  of  the 
verb.  We  could  not,  for  instance,  say,  pour  or  sprinkle  wool  in  or  itUo 
the  river.  If,  then,  the  word  signified  pour  or  sprinkle,  it  could  not 
admit  these  prepositions  either  in  composition  or  in  regimen,  with 
respect  to  many  things  that  are  the  subject  of  the  operaticm  of  the  rerh. 
Both  the  prepositions  ets  and  en,  in  composition  with  this  word,  have 
the  same  form.  Embapto  is  the  compound  word  with  respect  to  both. 
The  regimen,  however,  is  different.  If  em  is  put  for  m,  the  verb  it 
construed  with  the  accusative  of  the  thing  in  which  the  operation  of  the 
verb  is  performed,  either  without,  or  more  generally  with  the  preposition 
itself  repeated  before  it.  Embapto  m  to  wior.  When  em  is  put  for  en, 
the  verb  is  construed  with  the  dative  of  the  thing  in  which  the  operation 
of  the  verb  is  performed,  either  with  the  same  preposition  repeated 
before  it,  or  without  it. — Embapto  en  tf  elaio. 

When  eis  is  used  either  in  the  compound  or  before  the  substantife, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  all  idea  of  pouring  or  sprinkling  is  excluded. 
And  though  en  may  sometimes  be  translated  with,  it  never  has  this 
acceptation  in  composition.  Indeed,  this  form  is  so  decisive,  that  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Owen  asserts,  that  it  is  this  that  makes  the  verb  signil^ 
to  dip.  '*  Baptixo,  says  he,  "  does  not  signify  properly  to  dip  or  phmgt, 
for  that,  in  Greek,  is  embapto  and  embcq^tizo."  This  observation  is  not 
worthy  of  the  learning  of  that  great  and  good  man.  If  the  verb  bemlo 
did  not  of  itself  j^ify  to  dip,  the  preposition  in  question  could  not  gifC 
it  that  meaning.VDr.  Owen's  criticism  is  well  exposed  by  the  cool  good 
sense  of  Mr.  Booth.  **  Besides,"  says  he,  "  I  iq>pea]  to  the  learned 
whether  Dr.  Owen  might  not  as  well  have  asserted,  that  mergo  does  not 
properly  signify  to  dip  or  phtnge,  for  that,  in  Latin,  is  immergo?  Naj, 
does  not  the  Dr.  himself,  in  the  same  discourse,  acknowledge,  that  *  the 
original  and  natural  signification  of  the  word  imports  to  dip,  to  phmge^ 
to  dye,  to  wash,  to  clemse  V  " 

Embamma  signifies  sauce,  or  any  liquid  into  which  food  is  dipped  in 
order  to  be  eaten — something  to  be  dipped  into.  This  compouna  ccuM 
not  suit  either  pouring  or  sprimkUng,    EmbaqMon,  a  saucer  or  wi 
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to  hold  the  liquid  for  seasoning  food,  which  was  used  by  dipping.  It 
came  abo  to  denote  a  certain  measure, — no  doubt  from  the  circumstance 
that  this  Tessel  was  employed  as  a  measure.  In  this  sense,  Hippocrates 
0868  it  several  times. 

Katabd^o  signifies,  literally,  to  dip  down^  that  is,  to  dip  deeply,  or 
thoroughly.  The  preposition  is  designed  to  increase  the  action  of  the 
verb.     Accordingly,  katab^^im  signifies  a  dyer. 

EpihaptOf  to  dip  upon.  We  find  this  compound  once  used  by  Hippo- 
eratesy  and,  although  it  affords  us  no  evidence,  it  takes  none  from  us. 

The  use  of  €^  with  this  word  may  iq>pear  more  strange,  but  it  is 
eiplicabie.  It  is  used  both  in  composition  and  following  the  verb;  and 
sometimes  it  is  used  in  composition  when  m  follows  the  verb.  Apobapto  * 
appears  to  designate  to  dip^  as  intimating  the  departure  of  the  thing 
dipped  from  the  thing  in  which  it  is  dipped  When  apo  follows  haptOy 
it  respects  the  point  from  which  the  finished  dipping  has  proceeded. 
Bapio  1910  ton  cdmatos.  I  dip  it  from  the  blood.  The  blood  is  the  point 
from  which  the  thing  dipped  proceeded,  after  the  operation. 

The  preposition  ek  b  also  construed  with  apobapto^  in  one  of  the 
eian^les  taken  from  Hippocrates.  This  makes  it  still  more  evident, 
that  cQia,  in  ccmstruction  with  this  verb,  denotes  the  point  from  which 
the  dipping  was  effected.  Eh  views  the  thing  dipped  as  proceeding 
nrf  of  the  thing  in  which  it  was  dipped. 

Scapula  seems  to  think  that  apo  in  composition  with  this  'word,  is 
designed  to  intimate  the  gentleness  of  the  operation,  as  he  translates  it, 
UDmergo  leniter,  I  dip  gently ;  and  refers  to  Dioscorides,  lib.  v.  apo" 
Utj^m  eis  udor. 

But  though  it  may  be  used  with  respect  to  the  gentlest  dipping,  it 
cannot  intimate  this.  But  whatever  may  be  the  peculiar  effect  of  this 
preposition  in  composition  with  bapto,  and  on  whatever  principle  its  use 
is  to  be  accounted  for,  the  fact  that  the  compounded  word  is  sometimes 
used  in  construction  with  eis,  removes  all  appearance  of  objection  to  our 
fiew  of  the  meaning  of  the  verb. 

Section  VIU. — Let  us  now  take  a  glance  at  a  few  passages  in  which 
k^plo  is  used  figuratively,  as  this  also  may  cast  some  light  back  upon  its 
literal  meaning.  Aristophanes  says :  "  Lest  I  dip  you  into  a  Sardinian 
d^e."  The  figure  is  but  low,  and  is  just  the  same  as  if  a  pugilist  with 
08  should  say,  I  will  dip  you  in  vermiUon,  It  is  an  allusion  to  the  dyer's 
art,  and  means,  I  will  beat  you,  till  you  shall  be  covered  all  over  with  your 
own  hiood.  It  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  allege,  that,  when  a  man  is 
beaten,  he  is  not  literally  dipped  in  his  blood,  but  the  blood  runs  over 
him.  This  would  indicate  a  total  misconception  of  the  figure.  The 
UkenesB  does  not  consist  in  the  manner,  but  in  the  effects.  As  the  refer- 
ence 18  to  the  art  of  dyeing,  so  the  expression  must  be  suited  to  the  usual 
mode  of  dyeing.  I  will  dip  you  in  vermilion,  is  exactly  the  expression 
of  the  poet  in  English.  He  would  be  a  sorry  critic,  who,  from  this, 
ihoiild  allege  that  the  English  word  dip  signifies  to  run  over,  as  blood 
fiom  the  wounded  body.     In  fact,  pour  and  sprinkle  are  as  little  appii- 

cable  here,  in  a  literal  sense,  as  dip  itself.    Whien  a  man  is  beaten,  there 
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is  no  pouring  or  sprinkUng,  more  than  dipping.  The  blood  is  not  put  oo 
Che  beaten  person  by  the  beater,  in  any  manner. 

Marcus  Antoninus  Pius  speaks  of  the  man  of  virtue  as  bebionmewm^ 
dipped  or  dyed  in  justice.  I  would  not  explain  this  with  Dr.  Qale, 
**  dipped  as  it  were  in,  or  swallowed  up  with  justice."  Justice  is  hen 
represented  as  a  colouring  liquid,  which  imbues  the  person  who  is  diroed 
in  it.  It  communicates  its  qualities  as  in  the  operation  of  dyeing.  The 
figure  can  receive  no  illustration  from  the  circumstance,  that  "  persons 
given  up  to  their  pleasures  and  vices,  are  said  to  be  immersed  or  swal- 
lowed up  with  pleasures."  The  last  fi^re  has  a  reference  to  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  word  btipto,  and  pomts  to  the  drowning  e^cts  of 
liquids ;  the  former  refers  to  the  secondary  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
ha^  its  resemblance  in  the  colouring  effects  of  a  liquid  dye.  The  vii^ 
tuous  man  is  dipped  to  be  dyed  more  deeply  with  justice ;  the  vicious 
man  is  drowned  or  ruined  by  his  immersion.  Perfectly  similar  is  the 
figure  in  an  observation  of  the  same  writer,  where  he  asserts  that  the 
tiioughts  are  tinctured  by  the  mind.  We  use  the  word  imbue  in  the 
same  way.  He  uses  the  same  word  also  when  the  dye  injures  what  it 
colours.     He  cautions  against  bad  example,  lest  you  be  infected. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  use  of  this  word  in  a  figurative  sense,  is  not 
only  always  consistent  with  my  view  of  the  meaning  of  this  word,  but 
that  it  frequently  illustrates  its  primary  import. 

^Section  IX. — That  bapto  signifies  to  dip  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
circumstance,  that  dyeing,  which  it  also  imports,  was  usually  performed, 
both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by  immersion.  If  the  word 
originally  denoted  to  dip,  it  might,  by  a  natural  process,  come  to  signi^ 
to  dye,  which  was  performed  by  dipping.  But  if  the  word  originally 
signified  to  pour  or  to  sprinkle,  no  process  can  be  supposed  by  which  h 
would  come  to  denote  to  dye.  Upon  our  view,  there  is  a  connecting 
ink  which  joins  these  two  meanings  together,  notwithstanding  their 
i/reat  diversity.  They  are  seen  by  our  doctrine  as  parent  and  child. 
On  the  view  of  our  opponents  there  is  no  relation.  The  two  meanings 
cannot  have  any  consanguinity.  Now,  that  dyeing  anciently  was  com- 
monly performed  by  dipping,  and  that  it  still  is  so,  admits  no  reasonable 
doubt.  Dr.  Gale  has  well  observed  this,  and  has  given  evidence  of  the 
fact,  should  any  be  so  perverse  as  to  deny  it.  Afler  producing  some 
f>assages,  he  observes,  "  I  will  only  observe,  you  will  please  to  consider 
dipping  as  the  only  probable  and  convenient  way ;  and  in  every  respect 
perfectly  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  as  well  as  to  that  sense  of 
lii'3  word,  which  is  very  considerable.  We  see  it  is  the  only  way  with 
un:  and,  which  carries  the  parallel  still  farther  between  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  us,  as  they  used  bc^o,  we  used  the  word  dip,  both  amomg 
the  workmen  in  the  shop,  and  in  ordinary  conversation ;  for  what  is 
more  common  than  to  talk  of  such  or  such  a  thing  dipped,  meaning  in 
the  dyer's  copper,  or  in  some  colours  V*  "  Besides  it  is  observable,  that 
the  Ghrecians  made  a  difference  between  dye,  and  other  colouring  mattor. 
Thus  Plutarch  distinguishes  between  chromaia  and  bammata  ;  and  Pollux 
"foes  the  same ;  bctmmaia  signifying  only  that  sort  of  colouring^matter 
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into  wliioh  anything  is  dipped,  according  to  the  sense  of  the  word,  as  I 
see  Stephens  also  has  remarked.  And  there  is  a  passage  in  Seneca  very 
dear  to  this  purpose.  '  Interest  quamdiu  macerata  est,  crassius  medicap 
mmtum  an  aquatius  traxerit,  sepius  mersa  est,  et  excocta,  an  semel 
tincta.'  There  is  a  difference  also,  haw  long  it  lies  infused;  whether  the 
dye  he  thick  and  gross^  or  waterish  and  faint ;  and  whether  dipped  very 
^Un  and  boiled  thoroughly,  or  only  once  tinctured.  And  Phavorinus 
and  Pollux  use,  katabctpton,  which  on  all  hands  b  allowed  most  empha- 
tically to  signify  dipping,  plunging,  immersing,  as  a  synonymous  word 
for  hapton  and  ckronnus,  in  English,  a  dyerT 

**  This  makes  it  necessary  to  suppose  they  dyed  by  dipping;  as  well 
as  another  word  used  by  them  in  these  cases,  namely,  epsein,  to  boil : 
they  boiled  it  in  kettles,  says  Aristotle ;  anfi  when  the  flowers  are  boiled 
Img  enough  together,  at  length  all  becomes  of  a  purple  J* 

A  most  decisive  passage  to  the  same  purpose,  he  thus  translates  from 
Plato  de  Republica,  lib.  iv.  p.  636.  '<  The  dyers,  when  they  are  about 
to  dip  a  quantity  of  wool,  to  make  it  of  a  purple  colour,  cull  out  the 
whitest  of  the  fleece,  and  prepare  and  wash  it  with  a  world  of  trouble, 
that  it  may  the  better  take  the  grain ;  and  then  they  dip  it.  The  dye 
tf  things  thus  dipped  is  lasting  and  unchangeable,  and  cannot  be  fetched 
mU  or  tarnished,  either  by  fair  water,  or  any  preparations  for  the  dis- 
charging  of  colours.  But  things  which  are  not  dyed  after  this  manner, 
you  know  what  they  are ;  no  matter  what  dye  they  are  dipped  in,  they 
never  look  well;  without  this  preparation  they  take  but  a  nasty  colour,  and 
tiktf  is  easily  washed  out  too.  And  thus  in  like  manner  our  choosing  sol- 
diers, and  instructing  them  in  music,  and  those  exercises  which  consist  in 
9giUty  of  body,  you  must  imagine  our  design  is  only  to  make  them  the 
better  receive  the  laws,  which  are  a  kind  of  dye, — that  their  temper  being 
formed  by  a  proper  discipline,  may  be  fixed  and  unalterable  oy  terror, 
ifc,  and  their  tincture  may  not  be  washed  out  by  any  medicaments  of 
the  most  powerfully  expelling  nature ;  as  pleasure,  which  is  stronger  to 
this  effect  than  any  dye,  as  is  likewise  grief  ,  fear,  or  desire,  and  the  like." 

Here  is  the  most  complete  evidence,  that  both  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  dyeing  was  usually  performed  by  dipping.  Indeed,  nothing  but 
perverseness  can  make  a  question  of  this,  though  there  was  no  evidence 
of  the  fact  from  history.  There  is  no  other  way  in  which  fluids  can  be 
extensively  applied  in  dyeing,  but  by  dipping. 

The  truth  of  this  fact  is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the  observatioF  of 
Mr.  Ewing,  that  dyeing,  staining,  and  painting  were  originally  similar 
operations,  having  been  first  suggested  by  the  accidental  bruising  of 
nnits,  &c.  Though  this  were  a  fact  recorded,  instead  of  a  conjecture, 
it  could  be  of  no  service  on  this  subject.  Arts  are  not  necessarily  con- 
ducted in  the  way  in  which  they  were  originally  suggested.  Whatever 
was  the  origin  of  dyeing,  dipping  was  the  common  way  of  performing  it 
u  an  art.  It  is  the  usual  mode  of  performance,  and  not  the  accidental 
mode  of  discovery,  that  could  give  its  name  to  the  art.  Dr.  Cox's 
uiswer  to  this  objection  is  quite  satisfactory.  **  In  reply  to  this,"  says 
lie,  "  it  might  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  whatever  manner  the  process 
Was  primarily  discovered,  the  correct  meaning  of  the  term  which 
i2 
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expresses  it,  involves  the  idea  of  immersion,  and  did  so  at  the  very  period 
when  the  contested  words  were  in  colloquial  use.  Pliny  states^  *  the 
Egyptians  began  by  painting  on  white  cloths,  with  certain  drugs,  which 
in  themselves  possessed  no  colour ;  but  had  the  property  of  abstracdi^ 
or  absorbing  colouring  matters ;  but  these  cloths  were  afterwards  an^ 
nursed  in  a  diluted  dyeing  UquoTy  of  a  uniform  colour,  and  yet,  when 
removed  from  it  soon  after,  that  they  were  found  to  be  stained  with  in- 
delible colours,  diJOfering  fi'om  one  another,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  drugs  which  had  been  previously  applied  to  different  parts  of  the 
stuff.'  In  this  passage,  we  are  favoured  with  an  intelligible  distinctioD 
between  paintings  immersing  (or  the  art  of  dyeing),  and  staining;  yet 
we  are  required  to  admit  that  they  were  one. 

Agreeably  to  the  above  view  of  the  connexion  between  the  secondary 
meaning  of  this  word  and  the  primary,  we  have  a  great  number  of  the 
branches  which  have  the  same  double  import,  ftom  the  same  connexion. 
BammOf  sauce  into  which  food  is  dipped, — and  a  dye  into  which  things 
arc  to  be  dipped.  Baphe,  dipping  and  dyeing  stujOT,  or  the  tincture 
received  from  dyeing.  BaphikoSy  both  dipping  and  dyeings — and 
baphike,  the  dyer's  art.  Baptos,  to  be  dipped^  and  to  be  dycd^  dtc.  d&e. 
In  all  these,  there  is  no  other  common  idea  but  mode :  this  is  the  link  that 
connects  these  two  things  that  are  altogether  dilSerent.  If  the  same  word 
has  the  same  double  meaning  in  so  many  of  its  branches,  there  must 
surely  be  at  the  bottom  some  natural  relation  between  these  meanings. 

This  view  of  the  primary  meaning  of  bapto,  and  the  secondary,  is 
greatly  confirmed  by  the  analogy  of  other  languages.  The  same  primary 
and  secondary  meanings  are  found  in  the  corresponding  word,  in  many 
other  languages.  The  Septuagint  translation  gives  parabapta,  in  EzeL 
xxiii.  15.  The  Hebrew,  to  which  this  corresponds,  signifies  dyed  ro- 
mcnt.  Here  we  see  that  the  Hebrew,  which,  as  Dr.  Gale  observes,  every 
one  must  own,  signifies  to  dip,  is  used  also  for  dye.  This  analogy  b 
complete,  and  must  arise  from  the  same  cause,  namely,  that  among  the 
Hebrews,  as  well  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  dyeing  was  commonly 
performed  by  dipping.  The  same  word,  in  the  Chaldee  also,  as  Dr. 
Cox  has  observed,  signifies  both  to  dip  and  to  dye. 

In  the  Latin,  also,  the  same  word,  tingo,  signifies  to  dip  and  to  dye. 
To  this  Mr.  Ewing  replies,  that  **  Tingo  is  the  Greek  tegg9(\Vxoti,  tengo^ 
which  is  very  properly  translated  in  the  Lexicons,  madrfacio^  kwmdo^ 
mollio;  I  moisten,  wet,  soften,  or  mollify."  That  tingo  is  derived  from 
teggo  is  undoubted ;  but  to  assert  that  it  has  all  the  significations  of  its 
parent,  and  that  it  has  no  other,  would  be  as  unphilological  in  theory,  as 
it  is  inconsistent  with  fact.  Teggo  does  not  signify  to  dye ;  tingo,  its 
derivative,  has  this  signification.  Where  did  it  find  it  ?  Teggo  signifies 
to  moisten,  &c. ;  tingo  has  not  this  signification.  I  am  aware  that  toofik 
is  given  as  one  of  its  meanings  in  the  dictionaries,  but  I  have  seen  as  yel 
no  authority  for  this  from  the  classical  use  of  the  word.  Besides,  wasik 
is  not  the  same  as  moisten,  wet,  &c.  I  grant,  indeed,  that  the  word  may 
be  used  when  washing,  wetting,  moistening,  softening,  &c.,  is  the  con- 
sequence of  the  dipping.  Still,  however,  this  is  not  literally  contained 
In  the  e]q>ression.    Though  any  of  these  words  might  be  given  in  certain 
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ilioos  18  a  translation,  yet  such  a  translation  would  not  be  ItieraL 
Th^  expresses  a|^ropriately  dipping  and  dyeing,  and  these  only. 

Indeed,  the  meaning  of  tingo  is  to  be  learned  from  its  use  in  the  Latin 
ki^a^,  and  not  from  the  use  of  its  root  in  the  Greek.  When  this  is 
aacertained,  then  the  philologist  may  look  into  its  origin,  to  discover  a 
eorre^KNidence.  It  may  be  expected  that  the  root  will  contain  some 
idea  which  has  been  a  foundation  to  its  use  in  the  derived  language. 
&it  a  correspondence  in  all  their  meanings  would  often  be  looked  for  in 
vain.  The  derived  word  often  drops  every  meaning  of  the  root  but  one, 
asd  takes  others  that  the  root  never  possessed. 

Does  Mr.  Ewing  deny  that  tingo  signifies  to  dip?  If  he  does,  the 
dassical  use  of  that  word  will  contradict  him.  The  dipping  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  in  the  ocean,  as  we  should  express  it,  is  in  the  language 
of  the  Latin  poets  expressed  by  tingo.  If  he  does  not  deny  this,  1^ 
assertion  in  the  above  extract  is  nothing  to  his  purpose. 

If  there  was  any  need  of  authority  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of 
UngOf  we  have  it  in  Tertuliian.  He  understood  the  Latin  language,  and 
henses  tingo  for  dip.  It  is  well  known  that  he  believed  that  proper  baptism 
coosisted  in  three  immersions ;  and  he  translated  the  Greek  word  by  tingo. 

The  same  analogy  is  recognised  by  our  own  language ;  and  though  I 
foold  not  say  with  some,  that  dip  has  dye  as  a  secondary  signification, 
jel  in  certain  circumstances  it  may  have  this  import  by  consequence, — 
'*e9lomrs  dipped  in  heaven."  Since,  then,  the  analogy  of  so  many  lan- 
gniffes  connects  dipping  and  dyeing  by  expressing  them  by  the  same 
MHrd,  why  shoUfd  not  the  same  thinz  be  supposed  in  the  Greek?  and 
^plo,  as  it  has  the  secondary  meaning  of  dye,  have  also  the  primary 
meaning  of  dip  ?  It  may  be  added,  that  we  have  the  authority  of  the 
Latin  poets,  to  translate  bapto  by  tingo,  in  the  sense  of  dipping.  As  the 
(Sreek  poets  apply  bapto  to  the  setting  of  a  constellation,  or  its  dipping 
in  the  ocean,  the  Latin  poets  express  the  same  thing  by  mcrgo  and  tingo. 

Section  X. — Having  viewed  bapto  in  every  light  in  which  it  can  assibt 
us  on  this  subject,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  exhibit  the  examples  of  the 
occurrence  of  baptizo  itself,  which,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  root,  is 
tpplied  to  the  Christian  rite.     Bapto,  the  root,  I  have  shown  to  possess 
two  meanings,  and  two  only,  to  dip  and  to  dye.  Baptizo,  I  have  asserted, 
has  but  one  signification.     It  has  been  formed  on  the  idea  of  the  primary 
meaning  of  the  root,  and  has  never  admitted  the  secondary.     Now,  both 
these  things  have  been  mistaken  by  writers  on  both  sides  of  this  contro- 
versy.    It  has  been  generally  taken  for  granted,  that  the  two  words  are 
equally  applicable  to  baptism ;  and  that  they  both  equally  si^ify  to  dye. 
Both  of  them  are  supposed,  in  a  secondary  sense,  to  signify  to  wash  or 
moisten.     I  do  not  admit  this  with  respect  to  either.     I  have  already 
^  proved  this  with  respect  to  bapto  ;  the  proof  is  equally  strong  with 
•^   respect  to  baptizo.     My  position  is,  that  it  always  signifies  to  dip  ; 
iTETER  expressing  antthino  BUT  MODE.     Now,  ss  I  hsve  all  the  lexico- 
graphers and  commentators  against  me  in  this  opinion,  it  will  be  neces^ 
sary  to  say  a  word  or  two  with  respect  to  the  authority  of  lexicons. 
J  Many  may  be  startled  at  the  idea  of  refusing  to  submit  to  the  unanimous 
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authority  of  lexicons,  as  an  instance  of  the  boldest  scepticism.  Are 
lexicons,  it  may  be  said,  of  no  authority  7  Now,  I  admit  thai  lezicoiiB 
are  an  authority,  but  they  are  not  an  ultimate  authority.  Lexicogri^hen 
have  been  guided  by  their  own  judgment  in  examining  the  Tarious 
ages  in  which  a  word  occurs :  and  it  is  still  competent  for  every 
to  have  recourse  to  the  same  sources.  Tlie  meaning  of  a  word  must  tiAih 
mately  he  determined  by  an  actual  inspection  of  the  passages  in  whick  U 
occurs,  as  often  as  any  one  chooses  to  dispute  the  judgment  of  the  Un^ 
cographer.  The  use  of  a  word,  as  it  occurs  in  the  writers  of  authori^ 
in  the  English  language,  is  an  appeal  that  any  man  is  entitled  to  make 
against  the  decision  of  Dr.  Johnson  himself.  The  practice  of  a  lanp 
guage  is  the  House  of  Lords,  which  is  competent  to  revise  the  decisionB 
of  all  dictionaries. 

But  though  it  is  always  lawful  to  appeal  from  lexicons  to  the  langaage 
itself,  it  is  seldom  that  there  can  be  any  necessity  for  this,  with  reiipeet 
to  the  primary  meaning  of  words.  Indeed,  with  respect  to  the  primary 
meaning  of  common  words,  I  can  think  of  no  instance  in  which  lexicoBi 
are  to  be  suspected.  This  is  a  feature  so  marked,  that  any  painter  cm 
catch,  and  faithfully  represent.  Indeed,  I  should  consider  it  the  bkmI 
unreasonable  scepticism,  to  deny  that  a  word  has  a  meaning,  which  aD 
lexicons  give  as  its  primary  meaning.  On  this  point,  I  have  no  quamt 
with  the  lexicons.  There  is  the  most  complete  harmony  amongthea^ 
in  representing  dip  as  the  primary  meaning  ofbapto  and  baptizo.  Except 
they  had  a  turn  to  serve,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  primary  mean- 
ing of  a  word  commonly  used.  Accordingly,  Baptist  witters  have  alwm 
appealed,  with  the  greatest  confidence,  to  the  lexicons  even  of  Pmck 
baptist  writers.  On  the  contrary,  their  opponents  oflen  take  refuge  in 
a  supposed  sacred  or  scriptural  use,  that  they  may  be  screened  from  the 
fire  of  the  lexicons. 

It  is  in  giving  secondary  meanings,  in  which  the  lines  are  not  so  easily 
discovered,  that  the  vision  of  the  lexicographers  is  to  be  suspected.  Nor 
is  it  with  respect  to  real  secondary  meanings  that  they  are  likely  to  be 
mistaken.  Their  peculiar  error  is  in  giving,  as  secondary  meanings, 
what  are  not  properly  meanings  at  all.  The  same  objection  that  I  have 
to  lexicons,  with  respect  to  this  word,  I  have  not  with  respect  to  it  alooe, 
but  with  respect  to  almost  all  words  to  which  they  assign  a  great  varie^ 
of  meanings.  I  do  not  exclude  Dr.  Johnson  himself  from  &is  censure. 
It  may  appear  strange  to  some,  that  the  most  learned  men  can  be 
imposed  upon  in  this  matter ;  and  with  respect  to  words  which  they  find 
in  use  in  what  they  read,  think  that  they  have  meanings  which  they  have 
not.  But  a  little  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  mistake  will  explain 
this  matter.  I  admit  that  the  meaning  which  they  take  out  of  the  word, 
is  always  implied  in  the  passage  where  the  word  occurs.  But  I  deny 
that  this  meaning  is  expressed  by  the  word.  It  is  always  made  out  by 
implication,  or  in  some  other  way. 

To  explain  this  point  more  clearly,  I  shall  lay  down  a  canon,  and  by 
this  1  mean  a  first  principle  in  criticism.  That  which  does  not  contain 
its  own  evidence  is  not  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  critical  canon.  I  do 
not  rrquest  my  readers  to  admit  my  canon.     I  insist  on  their  submission 
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•-4ei  them  deny  it  if  they  can.  My  canon  is,  that  in  certain  situa- 
tions, TWO  WORDS,  OR  ETEN  BETERAL  WORDS,  MAT,  WITH  EQUAL  PRO- 
imiKTT,  FILL  THE   SAMB   PLACE,   THOUGH   THEY   ARE   ALL   ESSENTIALLY 

BiFFKRBNT  IN  THEIR  SIGNIFICATIONS.  The  physician,  for  instance,  may, 
with  equal  propriety  and  perspicuity,  say  either  "  dip  the  bread  in  the 
wine/'  or,  *'  tnoisten  the  bread  in  the  wine."  Yet  this  does  not  import 
that  dip  signifies  to  moisten^  or  that  moisten  signifies  to  dip.  Each  of 
diese  wor£  has  its  own  peculiar  meaning,  which  the  other  does  not 
possess.  Dip  the  bread  does  not  say  moisten  the  hrcady  yet  it  is  known 
that  the  object  of  the  dipping  is  to  moisten.  Now  it  is  from  ignorance 
of  this  principle  that  lexicographers  have  given  meanings  to  words  which 
they  do  not  possess;  and  have  thereby  laid  a  foundation  for  evasive 
criticism  on  controverted  subjects,  with  respect  to  almost  all  questions. 
In  Oreek  it  might  be  said  with  equal  propriety,  deusai  en  oino,  or  bapsed 
m  aino,  **  moisten  in  toine,  or  dip  in  wine ;"  and  fi'om  this  circumstance 
it  18  rashly  and  unphilosophically  concluded  that  one  of  the  meanings 
itbiqdo  is  to  moisten. 

"Let  it  be  remembered  that  my  censure  lies  against  the  critical  exact- 
MBB  of  lexicographers,  and  not  against  their  mtegrity,  or  even  their 
meral  learning  and  ability.  I  go  farther, — ^I  acquit  them  of  misleading 
neir  readers  with  respect  to  the  general  meaning  of  the  passages,  on  the 
■ithonty  of  which  they  have  falsely  assigned  such  secondary  meanings. 
The  ideas  which  they  affix  to  such  words,  are  implied  in  the  passage, 
though  not  the  meaning  of  the  words  out  of  which  they  take  them.  But 
this,  which  is  harmless  with  respect  to  most  cases,  is  hurtful  in  all  points 
of  controversy,  as  it  gives  a  foundation  for  the  evasive  ingenuity  of 
nphistry  in  the  defence  of  error.  It  may  be  of  no  importance  to  correct 
the  lexicographer,  who,  firom  finding  the  expressions  deusai  en  oino  and 
hapsai  en  oino  employed  for  the  same  thing,  asserts  that  here  bapsai  sig- 
aines  to  moisten.  But  it  is  of  great  importance  when  the  error  is  brought 
to  apply  to  an  ordinance  of  Christ.  Besides,  it  introduces  confusion  into 
language,  and  makes  the  acquisition  of  it  much  more  difficult  to  learners. 
The  mind  must  be  stored  with  a  number  of  difierent  meanings  in  which 
there  is  no  real  difference.  What  an  insurmountable  task  would  it  be 
to  master  a  language,  if,  in  reality,  words  had  as  many  different  mean- 
ings as  lexicons  represent  them  I  Parkhurst  gives  six  meanings  to 
heqftizo.  I  undertake  to  prove  that  it  has  but  one ;  yet  he  and  I  do  not 
^fkr  about  the  primary  meaning  of  this  word.  I  blame  him  for  giving 
difoent  meanings,  when  there  is  no  real  difference  in  the  meaning  of 
tius  word.  He  assigns  to  it  figurative  meanings.  I  maintain,  that  in 
figures  there  is  no  different  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is  only  a  figurative 
ipplication.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  always  the  same.  Nor  does 
any  one  need  to  have  a  figurative  application  explained  in  any  other 
way,  than  by  giving  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word.  When  this  is 
known,  it  must  be  a  bad  figure  that  does  not  contain  its  own  light.  It 
is  useless  to  load  lexicons  with  figurative  applications,  except  as  a  con- 
cordance. 

Polybius,  vol.  iii.  p.  311  ult.  applies  the  word  to  soldiers  passing 
tkrough  water,  immersed  up  to  the  breast.    Here  surely  the  word  cannot 
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mean  pouring  or  sprinkling.  The  soldiers  in  passing  throngh  the  water 
were  dipped  as  far  as  the  breast  Strabo  also  applies  the  word  to  Alex- 
ander's soldiers  inarching  a  whole  day  through  the  tide,  between  die 
mountain  Climax  and  the  sea,  (lib.  xiv.  p.  982,)  be^ized  up  to  tki 
middle.     Surely  this  baptism  was  immersion, 

Plutarch,  speaking  of  a  Roman  general,  dying  of  his  wounds,  sajB^ 
that  l\aving  dipped  his  hand  in  blood,  h^ wrote  the  inscription  for  a 
trophy.  Here  the  mode  of  the  action  cannot  be  questioned.  Tke 
instrument  of  writing  is  dipped  in  the  colouring  fluid. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  speaking  of  the  sinking  of  animals  in  water,  stji, 
that  when  the  water  overflows, ''  many  of  the  land  animals,  immersed  in 
the  river,  perish.''  This  baptism  also  b  immersion.  The  whcJe  land 
was  overwhelmed  with  water.  This  itself,  upon  a  principle  before  ex- 
plained, might  be  called  a  baptism  or  immersion,  in  perfect  consistency 
with  the  modal  meaning  of  the  word.  However,  it  is  not  the  land,  biU 
the  land  animals,  that  are  here  said  to  be  baptized.  These  would  at 
first  swim,  but  they  would  soon  sink^  and  be  entirely  immersed.  Then 
is  here  then  no  catachrestic  extension  of  the  word,  as  in  the  cases  which 
I  have  illustrated  in  another  place.  The  sinking  of  animals  in  water  is 
here  called  baptism.  What  then  is  baptism  but  immersion  f  Upon  the 
principle  of  giving  secondary  meanings  to  words,  which  has  been  resisted 
by  me,  drown  might  be  given  as  an  additional  meaning  to  baptizo^  from 
the  authority  of  this  passage.  As  the  animals  were  drowned  by  immsr- 
sion,  this  immersion  might  be  called  drowning, 

Lucian  uses  the  word  in  a  like  case,  and  with  circumstances  thai 
explain  the  former  example.  Towards  the  end  of  the  dialogue,  he  makes 
Timon,  the  man-hater,  say,  that  if  he  saw  a  man  carried  down  the 
stream,  and  crying  for  help,  he  would  baptize  him — "  If  in  winter^  the 
river  should  carry  away  any  one  with  its  stream^  and  the  person  wUk 
outstretched  hands  should  beg  to  be  taken  out,  that  he  should  drive  him 
from  the  bank,  and  plunge  him  headlong,  so  that  he  would  not  be  abb 
again  to  lift  up  his  head  above  water,"  Here  is  a  baptism,  the  mode  of 
which  cannot  be  mistaken.  Timon's  baptism  was  certainly  immersimL 
To  resist  such  evidence,  requires  a  hardihood  which  I  do  not  enry. 
Having  such  examples  before  my  eyes,  I  cannot  resist  God,  to  please 
men.  To  attempt  to  throw  doubt  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  l^tixOf 
is  as  vain  as  to  question  the  signification  of  the  word  dip.  The  latter 
b  not  more  definitely  expressive  of  mode  in  the  English,  dian  the  former 
b  in  Greek.  The  only  circumstance  that  has  enabled  men  to  raise  a 
cloud  about  baptizo  is,  that  it  belongs  to  a  dead  language.  There  never 
was  a  word  in  any  language,  the  meaning  of  which  is  more  definite,  or 
which  is  capable  of  being  more  clearly  ascertained. 

The  sinner  is  represented  by  Porphyry,  (p.  2S2,)  as  baptized  up  to 
his  head,  in  Styx,  a  celebrated  river  in  hell.  Is  there  any  question 
about  the  mode  of  this  baptism  7 

Dr.  Gale  gives  some  striking  examples  fi'Ofm  Strabo.  **  Strabo,"  says 
he,  *'  is  very  plain  in  several  instances :  Speaking  of  the  lake  near 
Agrigentum,  a  town  on  the  south  shore  of  Sicily,  now  called  Gergend, 
he  says,  things  which  otherwise  will  not  swim,  do  not  sink  in  the  water  sf 
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At  Idbe,  iui  foot  Uke  wood.  And  there  \b  a  riTulel  in  the  south  parts 
ef  Caf^Midocia,  he  tells  us,  wkose  waters  are  so  huoj^ant,  that  if  em  or- 
rww  is  tkrmffH  ttt,  it  will  hardly  sink  or  be  dipped  into  them."  "  In 
mother  place,  ascribing  the  fabulous  properties  of  tlie  asphaltites  to 
the  lake  Sirbou,  he  says,  the  bitumen  Jloais  atop,  because  of  the  nature 
rf  the  water,  which  aebmts  no  diving ;  for  if  a  man  goes  into  it,  he  can" 
not  sink,  or  be  dipped,  but  is  forcibly  kept  above."  Now,  in  these  seve- 
fil  passages,  the  modal  meaning  of  the  word  is  confirmed  in  so  clear, 
eipreas,  and  decisi?e  a  manner,  that  obstinacy  itself  cannot  find  a  plau- 
sible objection.  Things  that  sink  in  other  water,  will  not  sink  or  be 
baptized  in  the  lake  near  Asrigentum.  This  is  mode,  and  nothing  but 
mode.  It  is  immersion,  and  nothing  but  immersion.  SprinkUng,  and 
pouring,  and  popping,  and  dropping,  and  wetting,  and  washing,  and 
purifying,  and  indming,  and  dedicating,  and  devoting,  and  consecrating, 
with  all  the  various  meaninga  that  have  ever  been  forced  on  this  word, 
ire  meanings  invented  merely  to  serve  a  purpose.  And  if  the  sinking 
of  an  arrow  in  water  is  called  its  baptism,  what  can  baptism  mean  but 
immersion  t  If,  when  the  buoyancy  of  water  will  not  suffer  a  person  to 
nk,  the  idea  is  expressed  by  baptizo,  what  can  baptism  be  but  an  ope- 
ration of  the  same  nature  with  sinking  or  diving,  which  are  used  here 
IS  nearly  synonymous  terms  with  that  which  signifies  to  baptize?  It 
nay  as  well  be  said  that  sprinkling  or  pouring,  is  sinking  or  diving,  as 
that  it  is  baptism. 

Two  Greek  critics  are  quoted  by  Dr.  Gale,  as  applying  the  word  in 
eidiibiting  the  beauty  of  Homer's  representation  of  the  death  of  one  of 
Us  heroes :  **He  struck  him  across  the  neck  with  his  heavy  sword,  and  the 
whole  sword  became  warm  with  blood"  On  this,  Pseudo  Didymus  says, 
that  the  sword  is  represented  as  dipped  in  blood.  And  Dionysius  says, 
•*/»  that  phrase,  Homer  expresses  himself  with  the  greatest  energy,  signi' 
fying  that  the  sword  was  so  dipped  in  blood,  that  it  was  even  heated  by  it," 

"  Heraclides  Ponticus,"  says  Dr.  Gale,  "  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  may 
hdp  us  also  in  fixing  the  sense  of  the  word;  for,  moralizing  the  fable 
of  Mars  being  taken  by  Vulcan,  he  says,  Neptune  is  ingeniously  supposed 
to  deliver  Mars  from  Vulcan,  to  signify,  that  when  a  piece  of  iron  is  ta- 
ken red  hot  out  of  the  fire,  and  put  into  water  (baptizetcd,)  the  heat  is  re- 
peOed  and  extinguished,  by  the  contrary  nature  of  water"  Here  we  see 
that  the  immersion  of  hot  iron  in  water,  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  it,  is 
denominated  tf  baptism, 

Themistius,  Orat.  FV.  p.  133,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Gale,  says,  "The  pilot 
cannot  tell  but  he  may  save  one  in  the  voyage  that  had  better  be  drowned, 
sunk  into  the  sea."     Such  a  baptism,  surely,  would  be  immersion. 

The  word  occurs  in  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
18  faithfiilly  rendered  dip  in  our  version.  2  Kings,  v.  14.  Naaman  went 
dawn,  and  dipped  himself  seven  times  in  Jordan,  Here  bathing  in  a  river 
18  called  baptism.  What  more  do  we  want,  then,  to  teach  us  the  mode 
of  this  ordinance  of  Christ?  If  there  was  not  another  passage  of  Scrip- 
tare  to  throw  light  on  the  institution,  as  far  as  respects  mode,  is  not 
this,  to  every  teachable  mind,  perfectly  sufficient  ?  But  it  seems,  we 
ire  crying  victory  before  the  field  is  won.    This  passage,  which  we 
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think  80  decisive,  has  a  far  different  aspect  to  others.  On  the  contraryy  it 
is  made  to  afford  evidence  against  us.  Well,  this  is  strange  indeed ;  but 
ingenuity  has  many  shifts.  Let  us  see  how  artifice  can  involve  the  pas- 
sage in  a  cloud.  Nothing  is  more  easy.  Does  not  the  prophet  command 
Naamau  to  wash  ?  if,  then,  he  obeyed  this  command  by  baptizing  him- 
self, baptizing  must  signify  washing.  For  the  sake  of  argument,  I  vrill 
grant  this  reasoning,  for  a  moment  If  then,  this  is  so,  go,  my  brethren^ 
and  wash  the  person  to  be  baptized,  as  you  think  Naaman  washed  him- 
self, from  head  to  foot.  This  will  show  that  you  respect  the  example. 
In  what  manner  soever  the  water  was  applied  to  Naaman,  he  was  baUied 
all  over.  If  the  word  signifies  to  wash  the  whole  body,  who  but  the 
Pope  himself  would  take  on  him  to  substitute  the  sprinkling  of  a  few 
drops,  in  the  place  of  this  universal  washing  7 

But  I  do  not  edmit  the  reasoning,  that,  from  this  passage,  concludes 
that  baptizo  signifies  to  wash,  although  ^o  instance  can  be  produced 
more  plausible  in  favour  of  that  opinion.  This  passage  is  a  complete 
illustration  of  my  canon.  The  two  words,  hmo  and  baptiTM^  are  here 
used  interchangeably,  yet  they  are  not  of  the  same  signification.  Not  of 
the  same  signification!  it  may  be  asked,  with  surprise.  Elisha  com- 
mands  him  to  wash ;  he  obeys  by  baptizing  himself;  must  not  baptizing^ 
then,  be  washing  1  I  think  none  of  my  opponents  will  wish  a  stronger 
statement  of  their  objection  than  I  have  made  for  them.  But  my  doctnne 
remains  uninjured  by  the  assault.  The  true  philologist  will  not  find  the 
smallest  difficulty  in  reconciling  this  passage  to  it.  The  words  Unto  and 
baptizo  have  their  own  peculiar  meanings  even  here,  as  well  as  every 
where  else,  without  the  smallest  confusion  .  To  baptize  is  not  to  wash; 
but  to  baptize  in  a  river  or  in  any  pure  water,  implies  washing,  and  may 
be  used  for  it  in  certain  situations.  If  Naaman  dipped  himself  in  Joi^ 
dan,  he  was  washed.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing,  whether  a  physician 
says,  bathe  yourself  every  morning  in  the  sea^  or,  dip  yourself  every  manh 
ing  in  the  sea,  yet  the  words  bathe  and  dip  do  not  signify  the  same  thing. 
We  see,  then,  that  we  can  make  the  very  same  use  of  our  modal  wora 
dip,  that  the  Greeks  made  of  their  baptizo.  No  roan  who  understands 
English,  will  say  that  the  word  dip  and  the  word  bathe  signify  the  same 
thing,  yet,  in  certain  situations,  they  may  be  used  indifferently.  Pei^ 
sons  at  bath  may  ask  each  other,  did  you  dip  this  morning  7  or  did  yoa 
bathe  this  morning  7  To  dip  may  apply  to  the  defiling  of  any  thing,  as 
well  as  to  washing.  It  expresses  no  more  than  the  mode.  It  is  the 
situation  in  which  it  stands,  and  the  word  with  which  it  is  construed, 
that  determine  the  object  of  the  application  of  the  mode.  To  dip  in 
pure  water,  is  to  wash ;  to  dip  in  colouring  matter,  is  to  dye ;  to  dip  into 
mire,  is  to  defile.  None  of  these  ideas,  however,  are  in  the  w<Nrd  dip 
itself.  No  word  could  determine  mode,  according  to  the  principles  of 
criticism  employed  by  writers  on  this  subject. 

The  error  in  this  criticism  is  that  which  I  have  before  exposed.  It 
supposes  that,  if  in  any  circumstances  two  words  can  be  used  intei^ 
changeably,  they  must  signify  the  same  thing ;  and  that  controversialists 
are  at  liberty  to  reciprocate  their  meanings,  as  oflen  as  the  necessity  of 
*heir  cause  demands  it.    This  is  a  source  of  error  more  fruitful  in  false 
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eritiQiaiii,  than  any  other  of  its  numerooa  reaourcea.  There  ia  a  ape- 
cionaneaa  in  it  that  has  imposed  on  lexioographera,  critica,  and  com- 
jMUtatora.  They  haie  uniTersatty,  so  far  aa  I  know,  taken  aa  a  first 
principle,  that  which  is  a  mere  figment 

The  SibyUine  verse  concerning  the  city  of  Athens,  quoted  by  Plutarch 
in  his  Life  of  Theseus,  most  exactly  determines  the  meaning  of  bc^tixo, 

**  Tboa  BMjMt  be  dipped,  O  bladder  I  bat  tboa  ert  not  fkted  to  fink." 

The  remark  of  Yossius  and  Turretine  upon  this  is !  "  Hence  it  ap 
pears  that  baptizdn  is  more  than  epipohtzein,  which  is  to  swim  lightly 
m  the  surface,  and  less  than  dundn,  which  is  to  go  doum  to  the  bottom, 
so  as  to  be  destroyed."  In  the  latter  part  of  this  distinction,  they  are 
certainly  mistaken,  as  to  both  verbs.  Baptizein  may  be  applied  to  what 
goes  to  the  bottom  and  perishes ;  and  dundn  very  frequently  applies  to 
ttings  that  sink  without  destruction.  It  is  the  usual  word  applied  to 
the  aetting  of  the  sun,  or  its  apparent  sinking  in  the  ocean ;  and  it  is 
the  wprd.  which  Homer  applies  to  the  sinking  of  the  marine  deities  who 
live  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Indeed,  the  word  has  no  more  destruc- 
tioo  in  it  than  baptizo  itself,  which  is  occasionally  applied  to  the  sink- 
ing of  ships.  The  matter  of  fact  is,  that  whether  the  sinking  object  is 
destroyed  or  not,  is  learned  from  neither  word,  but  from  the  circum- 
Mmces  in  which  it  is  used.  If  bc^tizein  is  applied  to  a  ship  going  to 
the  bottom,  its  destruction  is  known  without  being  expressed  by  this 
lord :  if  ibmein  is  applied  to  Neptune,  Thetis,  or  a  sea  nymph,  it  is  in 
the  same  way  known  that  there  is  no  destruction.  The  obvious  and 
characteristic  distinction  between  the  words  is,  that  dunein  is  a  neuter 
rerby  signifying  to  sink,  not  to  cause  something  else  to  sink.  But  a 
thing  that  sinks  of  itself,  will  doubtless  sink  to  the  bottom,  if  not  pre- 
vented ;  and  if  it  is  subject  to  destruction  by  such  sinking,  it  will  perish. 
It  is  thejefore  characterbtically  applied  iv)  things  that  sink  to  the  bottom. 
Snt  biqttizein  signifies  merely  to  dip,  without  respect  to  depth  or  conse- 
qoence,  and  is  as  proper  to  the  immersion  of  an  insect  on  the  surface 
of  the  deepest  part  of  the  ocean,  as  to  the  sinking  of  a  ship  or  a  whale 
in  the  same.  Both  words  might  in  many  cases  be  applied  to  the  same 
thing  indifferently,  but  in  their  characteristic  meaning,  as  in  the  above 
verse,  they  are  opposed.  The  expression  in  this  verse  is  allegorical, 
literally  referring  to  a  bladder  or  leathern  bottle,  which,  when  empty, 
swims  on  the  surface :  if  sufficiently  filled,  will  dip,  but  will  not  sink. 
In  this  view,  it  asserts  that  the  Athenian  state,  though  it  might  be  occa- 
nonally  overwhelmed  with  calamities,  yet  would  never  perish.  There  is 
another  sense  which  the  expression  might  have,  which  is  very  suitable 
to  the  ambiguity  of  an  oracle.  "  Ton  may  yourselves  destroy  the  state, 
oOierwise  it  is  imperishable."  A  leathern  bottle  might  be  so  filled  as 
to  force  it  to  the  bottom,  though  it  would  never  sink  of  itself  Nothing 
ein  more  decisively  determine  the  exact  characteristic  import  of  6ap- 
Hzdn,  than  this  verse.     It  is  dip,  and  nothing  but  dip, 

Mr.  Swing's  learned  friend,  m  remarking  on  this  wora,  falls  into  an 
cnor  opposite  to  that  of  Yossius  and  Turretine.    They  make  the  word 
^taote  to  dip,  without  going  to  the  bottom  *  he  makes  it  to  dip,  so  aa  to 
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continue  under  water.  '*  Our  Anti-psdo-baptist  firienda/'  says,  he, "  when 
they  contend,  that  from  the  examples  adduced  by  them,  immersion  is  tlie 
only  sense  in  which  baptizo,  in  its  literal  acceptation,  was  employed, 
do  not  seem  aware  that  almost  all  of  these  examples  imply  not  a  men 
dipping,  or  immersion  immediately  followed  by  an  emersion,  but  a  con- 
tinued and  permanent  immersion,  a  continuance  under  water."  Now 
upon  this  I  remark,  first,  that  if  there  is  one  example  in  which  it  appJes 
to  an  immersion,  followed  by  an  emersion,  it  is  as  good  as  a  thousand 
to  determine  that  it  may  apply  to  such  immersions.  I  observe  in  the 
second  place,  that  not  one  of  the  examples  implies  a  continuance  under 
water.  When  the  word  is  applied  to  a  drowning  man  or  a  sinking  ship. 
It  no  more  implies  the  permanence  of  the  immersion,  than  when  Plu- 
tarch uses  it  to  signify  the  dipping  of  the  hand  in  blood.  The  word 
has  no  reference  to  what  follows  the  immersion ;  and  whether  the  thing 
immersed  lies  at  the  bottom,  or  is  taken  up,  cannot  be  learned  from  the 
word,  but  from  the  connexion  and  circumstances.  It  is  a  childish  error 
to  suppose,  that  we  must  have  a  model  for  Christian  baptism  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word  that  designates  it.  But  if  this  argument  had  any 
foundation,  what  does  the  gentleman  mean  by  it?  Does  he  think  thtt 
baptized  persons  ought  to  be  drowned  1  This  is  surely  very  perverse. 
When  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  word  denotes  to  dip,  they  endea- 
vour to  make  it  more  than  dipping.  Then  by  all  means  let  them 
have  baptism  in  their  own  way.  When  we  have  brought  them 
under  the  water,  perhaps  they  will  not  make  conscience  of  lying  at  the 
bottom. 

The  example  referred  to  by  Hammond  is  also  irresistible.  It  is  said  of 
Eupolis,  that  being  thrown  into  the  sea,  he  was  6epftzed.  This  baptism 
surely  was  immersion.  This  example  shows  us  sdso,  that  the  word  may 
be  applied  when  the  object  is  destroyed,  as  well  as  when  it  is  raised 
again  out  of  the  water,  though  in  general,  things  dipped  are  takeif  imm^ 
diately  up  afler  the  dipping.  The  baptism  spoken  of  by  Plutarch,  must 
also  be  immersion, — Baptize  yourself  into  the  sea. 

The  expression  quoted  by  Hedericus  from  Heliod.  b.  v.  is  equally 
decisive,  to  baptize  into  the  lake.  And  that  from  iEsop,  the  ship  being 
In  danger  of  sinking.  If  a  ship  sinking  in  the  ocean  is  baptized,  bafh 
tism  must  be  immersion. 

But  the  language  of  no  writer  can  have  more  authority  on  this  sal^ 
ject  than  that  of  Josephus.  A  Jew  who  wrote  in  the  Greek  language 
in  the  apostolic  age,  must  be  the  best  judge  of  the  meaning  of  Gredc 
words  employed  by  Jews  in  his  own  time.  Now  this  author  uses  the 
word  frequently,  and  always  'in  the  sense  of  immersion.  He  uses  H 
also  sometimes  figuratively  with  the  same  literal  reference.  Speaking. 
of  the  purification  fi^m  defilement  by  a  dead  body,  he  says,  *'  and  h«f- 
ing  dipped  some  of  the  ashes  into  spring  water,  they  sprinkled,"  &o. 
Here  we  see  the  characteristic  distinction  between  ba^^zo  and  roam. 
The  one  is  to  dip,  the  other  to  sprinkle.    Antiq.  1.  iv.  c.  4,  p.  96. 

On  this  example,  Mr.  Ewing's  friend  remarks : — **  Now,  upon  looking 
into  the  Levitica  law  upon  this  particular  point,  (Numb.  xix.  17,^  we 
^jid  the  direction  was,  *  They  shall  take  of  the  ashc»,  and  nmnin^  wata 
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UU  b€  pmi  tkereioJ  Here,  then,  the  putting  running  water  to  ashes,  is 
sipreaBly  termed  bapOsantes  tes  nephras"  Let  the  gentleman  look  a  little 
more  doeely,  and  he  will  see  that  his  obaervation  is  not  correct  It  is 
tnie  thai  Numb.  xix.  17,  and  the  above  passage  from  Josephus,  refer  to 
the  same  thing ;  but  they  do  not  relate  it  in  the  same  manner.  The 
Septaagint  directs,  that  water  shall  be  poured  upon  the  ashes  into  a 
fessel ;  Josephus  relates  the  fact  as  if  the  ashes  were  thrown  into  the 
water.  Now  this  might  make  no  difference  as  to  the  water  of  purificar 
tiQDt  but  it  was  a  difference  as  to  the  mode  of  preparing  it.  Nothing, 
thap,  can  be  farther  from  truth,  than  that  the  putting  of  the  water  on 
the  ashes,  according  to  Numb.  xix.  17,  is  called  by  Josephus,  the  6ap- 
tiximg  of  the  ashes.  If  Josephus  speaks  of  the  baptizing  of  the  ashes,  he 
rapresents  the  ashes  as  being  put  into  the  water,  and  not  the  water  as 
bong  poured  on  the  ashes.  He  uses  the  verb  eniemi  as  well  as  baptixo. 
According  to  Josephus,  then,  the  ashes  were  dipped,  or  put  into  the 
water ;  though,  according  to  the  Septuagint,  the  water  was  poured  out 
iato  a  vessel  on  the  ashes. 

Speaking  of  the  storm  that  threatened  destruction  to  the  ship  that 
cvned  Jonah,  he  says,  "  when  the  ship  was  on  the  point  of  sinking,  or 
JMl  about  to  be  baptized" — 1.  ix.  c.  10,  p.  285.  What  was  the  mode  of 
tUc  baptism  ? 

Li  the  history  <^  his  own  life,  Josephus  gives  an  account  of  a  remark- 
Mb  escape  which  he  had  in  a  voyage  to  Rome,  when  the  ship  itself 
faondered  in  the  midst  of  the  sea :  ''For  our  ship  having  been  baptized 
or  immersed  in  the  midst  of  the  Adriatic  sea,"  die.  Is  there  any  doubt 
iboat  the  mode  of  this  baptism  1  p.  626. 

Speaking  of  the  murder  of  Aristobulus,  by  command  of  Herod,  he 
lays,  "  The  boy  was  sent  to  Jericho  by  night,  and  there,  by  command, 
Jumngbeen  immersed  in  a  pond  by  the  Galatians,  he  perished."  Jewish 
War,  Book  I.  p.  696.  The  same  transaction  is  related  in  the  Antiqui- 
ties in  these  words :  "  Pressing  him  down  always,  as  he  was  swi|i- 
nmig,  and  baptiTsing  him  as  in  sport,  they  did  not  give  over  till  they 
entirely  drowned  hun."  Can  anything  be  more  express  and  exact  than 
thisT  Here  the  baptizers  drowned  the  baptized  person  in  the  pool, 
where  they  were  bathing,    p.  458. 

Describing  the  death  of  one  Simcm  by  his  own  hand,  after  he  had 
kiBed  his  fa&er,  mother,  wife,  and  children,  lest  they  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  he  says,  "  He  baptized  or  plunged  his  sword  up  to 
the  hilt  into  his  own  bowels."  The  mode  here  is  not  doubtful ;  the  sword 
was  dipped  in  his  body.  We  have  previously  seen  bapto  used  in  like 
circumstances,  and  ebc^se  would  have  been  equally  proper  here,  accord- 
ing to  the  observation  already  made,  that  words  which  have  a  charac- 
teristic distinction,  may,  in  certain  situations,  be  interchangeable. 
Hhtftise,  he  caused  it  to  dip,  may  denote  a  greater  eflfort  than  ehapse, 
HfpedU.    Jos.  Bell.  Jud.  1.  ii.  p.  752. 

A  little  afterwards,  he  mplies  the  word  to  the  sinking  of  a  ship : 
'*  After  this  misfortune  of  Cfestius,  many  of  the  Jews  of  distinction  left 
the  city,  as  peo|de  swim  away  from  a  simkmg  ship."    Here  a  smMag 

•kip  is  supposed  to  be  baptized  by  sinking,    p.  757. 
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He  applies  the  word  to  the  immersion  of  the  ships  which  carried  the 
people  of  Joppa,  after  being  driven  out  of  the  city  by  the  Romans: 
"  The  wave  high  raised,  baptized  them."  Here  is  a  sublime  baptism. 
The  surge,  rising  Hke  mountains  over  the  ships,  immersed  and  sank 
them  to  the  bottom.  The  surge  is  the  baptizer,  the  ships  are  baptized^ 
and  this  baptism  is  the  sinking  of  them  to  the  bottom.  Joseph.  Jewish 
War,  Book  IH.  p.  737. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  book,  he  thus  speaks  of  those  who 
perished  in  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  having  fled  from  the  city  of  Tariche: 
"  They  were  baptized  or  sunk  with  the  slups  themselves,  p.  792.  Here 
the  Roman  soldiers  were  the  baptizers ;  and  in  executing  this  duty,  they 
sunk  both  ships  and  men. 

Hippocrates  uses  this  word  sometimes,  and  always  in  the  sense  for 
which  I  contend.  We  have  seen  that  he  uses  ba^to  very  often :  I  hare 
not  found  baptizo  more  than  four  times.  This  circumstance  sufficiently 
proves,  that  though  the  words  are  so  nearly  related,  they  are  not  per- 
fectly identical  in  signification.  The  first  occurrence  of  it  is  in  p.  254 : 
*'  Dip  it  again  in  breast-milk  and  Egyptian  ointment."  He  is  q>eaking 
of  a  blister  which  was  first  to  be  dipped  in  the  oil  of  roses,  and  if  when 
thus  applied,  it  should  be  too  painftil,  it  was  to  be  dipped  again  in  the 
manner  above  stated.  The  first  dipping,  as  we  have  seen  from  a  fx^ 
ceding  quotation,  is  expressed  by  bapsas.  This  shows  that,  in  the 
radical  signification  of  dipping,  these  words  are  perfectly  of  the  same 
import ;  and  that  though  Uiey  have  their  characteristic  distinction,  there 
are  situations  in  which  they  are  interchangeable,  where  the  character- 
istic difference  may  be  expressed,  but  it  is  not  necessary. 

The  same  writer  gives  us  the  dearest  insight  into  the  meaning  of  this 
word,  by  twice  comparing  a  peculiar  kind  of  breathing  in  patients,  to 
the  breathing  of  a  person  after  being  immersed :  ''  He  breathed  as  per- 
sons breathe  after  being  baptized."  p.  340.  The  same  companson 
occurs  again,  p.  357,  in  the  following  words :  "  He  breathed  as  persons 
breathe  after  being  baptized."  Surely  unbelief  must  be  obstinate,  if 
this  does  not  remove  it.  The  breathing  of  persons  under  the  disease 
referred  to,  is  like  the  breathing  of  a  person  after  baptism.  Can  anj^ 
thing,  then,  be  more  obvious,  than  that  baptism  is  an  immersion  in  wa- 
ter, even  an  immersion  over  head,  so  as  to  stop  the  breath  till  it  is  over? 

Hippocrates  applies  the  word  also  to  a  ship  sinking,  by  being  orer- 
burthened :  "  Shall  I  not  laugh  at  the  man  who  baptizes  or  immerses 
his  ship,  by  overlading  it ;  then  complains  of  the  sea,  that  it  inffolfr 
it  with  its  cargo?"  p.  532.  What  sort  of  baptism  was  this?  Is  it 
possible  that  a  mind  really  thirsting  for  the  knowledge  of  God's  laws, 
can  resist  such  evidence  ?  Here  we  see  baptizo  not  only  most  definitely 
siffnifying  to  immerse,  but  contrasted  with  another  word,  which  signifies 
this  with  additional  circumstances.  Baptizo  is  used  to  denote  that 
immersion  that  takes  place  when  a  ship  is  weighed  down  by  its  burthen, 
so  as  to  be  completely  under  water :  katabuthizo  signifies  to  make  to  go 
down  into  the  abyss.  Yet  we  have  more  than  once  met  with  instances 
in  which  baptizo  itself  is  applied  to  a  ship  going  to  the  bottom.  But  as 
^  observed  in  such  cases,  it  is  not  firom  the  word  itself  that  it  w  knomi 
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that  the  ship  goes  to  the  bottom,  but  from  the  circumstances.  It  does 
DoC,  bj  virtue -of  its  own  iutriusic  meaning,  denote  going  to  the  bottom, 
but  to  dip  or  immerse,  without  reference  to  depth.  It  may,  tlieii,  be 
applied  when  the  operation  is  extended  to  the  bottom,  as  well  us  when 
It  IS  confined  to  the  surface.  But  when  it  is  so  applied,  it  does  not 
d^nitely  distinguish  the  idea  of  depth.  When  this  is  intended  to  be 
expressed,  another  word,  as  in  the  present  case,  is  employed :  katahu* 
tktzo  definitely  expresses  going  damn  into  the  abyss. 

This  word  is  found  in  Polybius,  in  circumstances  that  leave  no  doubt 
of  its  signification.  He  applies  it  to  soldiers  wading  through  deep  wa- 
ter, and  expressly  limits  its  application  to  that  part  of  the  body  winch 
was  covered  with  water :  "  The  foot  soldiers  passed  with  difficulty, 
baptized  or  immersed  up  to  the  breast."  Polyb.  iii.  c.  72.  Does  not  this 
decisively  determine  the  meaning  of  baptizo  ?  They  were  not,  indeed, 
plunged  over  head  ;  but  for  this  reason,  a  limitation  is  introduced,  con- 
fining the  application  of  the  word  to  that  part  of  the  body  which  was 
under  water.     That  only  was  baptized  which  was  buried. 

The  same  author  gives  us  another  example  equally  decisive :  "  They 
are  of  themselves  baptized  or  immersed,  and  sunk  in  the  marshes." 
V.  e.  47.  Here  baptizomai  is  coupled  with  kataduno,  as  a  word  of  similar 
import^  thoaffh  not  exactly  sjrnonymous :  the  former  denoting  simple 
inmeraon ;  tne  latter,  the  sinking  of  the  immersed  object  to  the  bottom. 

Dio  also  affords  evidence  decisive  of  the  same  meaning :  "  They  are 
entirdy  baptized,  simk,  overwhelmed,  or  immersed."  xxxviii.  p.  84. 

He  applies  it,  as  we  have  seen  it  employed  by  others,  to  the  sinking 
of  ships :  ''  So  great  a  storm  suddenly  arose  through  the  whole  country, 
that  the  boats  were  baptized  or  sunk  in  the  Tiber  "  xxxvii.  What, 
then,  is  baptism  but  immersion  t 

He  applies  it  in  the  same  way,  1. 492 :  '*  How  could  it  escape  sinkings 
from  the  very  multitude  of  rowers?"  We  see,  then,  that  the  classical 
writers  in  the  Greek  language,  without  exception,  know  nothing  of  this 
irord  in  any  other  signification  than  that  of  immersing.  They  never 
apply  it  to  any  other  mode.  They  no  more  apply  it  to  pouring  or 
tprikklingfSLc,  than  to  warming  or  cooling.  Such  significations  have 
been  conjured  up  by  profane  ingenuity,  endeavouring  to  force  the  words 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  into  agreement  with  the  long-established  practices 
of  men,  in  perverting  the  ordinances  of  God. 

Porphyry  applies  the  word  to  the  heathen  opinion  of  the  baptism  of 
the  wicked  in  Styx,  the  famous  lake  of  hell :  **  When  the  accus^  person 
enters  the  lake,  if  he  is  innocent,  he  passes  boldly  through,  having  the 
water  up  to  his  knees ;  but  if  guilty,  having  advanced  a  little,  he  is 
pbmged  or  baptized  up  to  the  heaid  " — ^De  Styge,  p.  282.  The  baptism 
of  Styx,  then,  is  an  immersion  of  the  body  up  to  the  head.  The  part 
not  dipped  is  expressly  excepted. 

Diodorus  Siculus  applies  the  word  to  the  sinking  of  beasts  carried 
away  by  a  river :  "  The  most  of  the  land  animals  being  caught  by  the 
rivar,  sinking  or  being  baptized,  perish ;  but  some  escaping  to  the  higher 

Cids,  are  saved." — ^I.  p.  33.     Here  to  be  baptized,  is  to  sink  in  water, 
example  also  confirms  my  observation,  that  though  when  sinking  t§ 
x2  9 
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the  bottom  f  or  sinking  in  the  great  deep  is  designed  to  be  distinguished  firon ' 
simple  immersion,  baptizo  could  not  suit  the  situation ;  but  another  word, 
such  as  kataduno,  katabuthizo,  katapontizo^  &c.,  is  used :  yet  baptizo  wiU 
apply  to  the  deepest  immersion,  and  to  destruction  by  immersion,  when 
there  is  no  contrast,  and  when  the  depth  and  destruction  are  known 
from  other  words  or  circumstances  in  the  connexion.  Baptizo  denotes 
simple  immersion,  yet  it  may  be  used  in  circumstances  when  that  im- 
mersion is  certainly  known  to  be  going  to  the  bottom,  and  being  destroyed. 

Section  XI. — ^There  are  instances  in  which  the  word  is  by  some 
translated  wash,  and  in  which  the  general  meaning  may  be  thus  well 
enough  expressed  in  a  free  version.  Still,  however,  the  word,  even  in 
such  situations,  does  not  express  the  idea  of  washing,  but  has  its  own 
peculiar  meaning  of  mode,  the  idea  of  washing  being  only  a  consequence 
from  the  dipping.  There  are  some  cases  in  which  it  is  pretended  that 
it  must  apply  to  purification  by  sprinking,  &c.  Now,  as  I  am  pledged 
to  show  that  the  word  does  not  signify  to  wash  in  any  manner,  I  am  still 
more  bound  to  show  that  it  does  not  denote  purification  by  sprinkJxng, 
I  shall  therefore  now  attend  to  this  part  of  the  subject. 

In  Ecclesiasticus  xxxiv.  30,  it  is  said,  **  He  that  washeth  himself 
because  of  a  dead  body,  and  toucheth  it  again,  what  availeth  his  washingf ' 
Now  as  baptizomenos  is  the  word  here  used,  and  as  from  Numb.  xix.  18, 
we  learn  that  such  a  person  was  to  be  purified  by  sprinkling,  does  it 
follow  that  baptizo  must  signify  to  sprinkle,  or  to  purify  by  sprinkling? 
He  that  wishes  to  see  this  objection  honestly  stated  in  all  its  str< 
and  refuted  in  the  most  triumphant  manner,  may  consult  Dr.  Gale's 
Reflections  on  Dr.  Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism.  But  the  answer 
must  be  obvious  to  every  person  who  consults  Numb.  xix.  19,  which 
shows  that  sprinkling  was  but  a  part  of  that  purification,  and  that  the 
unclean  person  was  also  bathed  in  water.  It  is  this  bathing  that  is  effected 
by  baptism.  The  passage  in  question  ought  to  be  translated, — "  He  that 
dippeth  or  baptizeth  himself  because  of  a  dead  body,  and  toucheth  it 
again,  what  availeth  his  dipping  or  baptism  ?"  The  word  baptizo  has 
here  its  appropriate  meaning,  without  the  smallest  deviation^ 

Besides,  had  there  been  no  immersion  or  bathing  of  the  whcde  bod? 
enjoined  in  Numbers,  I  should  utterly  despise  this  objection.  Though 
God  had  not  made  bathing  of  the  body  a  part  of  this  purification,  mi^ 
not  the  traditions  of  the  elders  have  made  the  addition  ?  And  would'nol 
this  have  been  sufficient  authority  for  the  author  of  this  apocryphal 
book  to  make  a  ground  of  his  reasoning  ?  When  I  have  proved  the 
meaning  of  a  Greek  word,  by  the  authority  of  the  whole  consent  of 
Greek  literature,  I  will  not  surrender  it  to  the  supposition  of  the  strict 
adherence  of  the  Jewish  nation,  in  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the 
Apocrypha,  to  the  Mosaic  ritual.  We  know  that  they  made  many  addi- 
tions, and  that  these  were  esteemed  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  rites 
of  Moses. 

For  a  very  full  and  interesting  discussion  of  Luke  xi.  38,  and  Mark 
vii.  4,  let  the  reader  consult  Dr.  Gale,  p.  125.  Here  he  will  find  a 
triumphant  answer  to  every  quibble  from  Dr.  Wall.     But  as  the  text 
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ksdi  is  perfectly  sufficient  for  my  purpose,  I  shall  not  sweJJ  my  volume 
with  quotations  from  that  learned  writer.  In  our  version,  Luke  xi.  38. 
tbapiistht  is  translated  wash.  '*  And  when  the  Pharisee  saw  it,  he  mar- 
velled that  he  had  not  first  washed  before  dinner."  The  objection  is, 
does  hot  baptizOy  then,  sometimes  denote  to  wash  ?  Nay,  farther,  as  the 
Jews  washed  the  hands  by  having  water  poured  on  them,  and  as  this 
passage  respects  the  washing  of  the  hands,  is  there  not  here  evidence  that 
the  word  in  question  sometimes  signifies  to  wash  by  pouring  f  This  surely 
is  as  strong  a  statement  of  their  objection  as  our  opponents  can  wish. 
Yet,  in  all  its  plausibility,  I  despise  it.  Even  here,  the  word  signifies 
to  dip^  and  not  to  wash.  Dipping  is  the  thing  expressed ;  washing  is  the 
consequence,  known  by  inference.  It  is  dipping,  whether  it  relates  to 
the  hands  or  the  whole  body.  But  many  examples  from  the  Jews,  apd 
also  from  the  Greeks,  it  is  said,  prove  that  the  hands  were  washed  by 
pouring  water  on  them  by  a  servant ;  and  I  care  not  that  ten  thousand 
such  examples  were  brought  forward.  Though  this  might  be  the  usual 
mode  of  washing  the  hands,  it  might  not  be  the  only  mode,  which  is 
abundantly  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  The  possibility  of  this  is  enough 
for  me ;  but  Dr.  Gale  has  proved  from  Dr.  Pococke,  that  the  Jews  some- 
times  washed  their  hands  by  dipping,  Pe<^le  of  distinction  might  have 
water  poured  on  their  hands  by  servants,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  this 
was  tte  common  practice  of  the  body  of  the  people,  in  any  nation.  The 
examples  firom  Homer  cannot  inform  us  with  respect  to  the  practice  of 
the  common  people. 

But  I  say  this  without  any  view  to  my  argument  in  this  place,  for  it 
is  evident  that  the  word  does  not  here  refer  to  the  washing  of  the  hands. 
It  may  apply  to  any  part,  as  well  as  to  the  whole ;  but  whenever  it  is 
used  without  its  regimen  expressed,  or  understood  in  phrases  much 
used,  it  applies  to  the  whole  body.  When  a  part  only  is  dipped,  the  part 
is  mentioned,  or  some  part  is  excepted,  as  is  the  case  with  louo.  The 
passage,  then,  ought  to  have  been  translated, — ''  And  when  the  Pharisee 
saw  it,  he  marvelled  that  he  was  not  immersed  before  dinner."  The 
Pharisees  themselves,  on  some  occasions,  would  not  eat  till  they  had 
used  the  bath,  and  this  Pharisee  might  expect  still  more  eminent  devo- 
tion from  Jesus.  Indeed,  to  use  the  bath  before  dinner,  was  a  very 
eommon  practice  in  eastern  countries ;  and  the  practice  would  be  still 
mq^  in  vogue  with  those  who  considered  it  a  religious  purification.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  refer  to  the  practice  of  the  time,  nor  to  ransack  the 
writings  of  the  Rabbins,  for  the  practice  of  the  Jews.  We  have  here 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  Jewish  custom.  He  uses  the 
word  baptizo,  and  that  word  signifies  to  dip,  and  only  to  dip.  If  I  have 
established  the  acceptation  of  this  word  by  the  consent  of  use,  even  an 
ineiqilicable  difficulty  in  this  case  would  not  affisct  the  certainty  of  ray 
eooclnsions.  But  the  difficulty  is  not  inexplicable.  What  should  hinder 
the  word  to  have  here  its  usual  import? 

Mark  vii.  4,  our  translators  render,  "  except  they  wash,  they  ent  n'^t." 
Now,  my  opponents  may  say,  does  not  baptizo  here  signify  to  wash  ?  1 
iDBwer,  No.  Dipping  is  the  thing  expressed ;  but  it  is  used  in  such 
drcomstances  as  to  imply  washing.    The  washing  is  a  consequence  from 
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the  dipping  It  ought  to  have  been  translated,  **  except  they  dip  them- 
selves, they  eat  not"  In  the  preceding  context,  we  are  told  that  usually 
they  do  not  eat  without  washing  their  hands.  Here  we  are  told  that  wheo 
they  come  from  market,  they  eat  not  till  they  are  dipped  or  baptized. 
Dr.  Campbell's  notion,  that  nipto  and  haptizo  here  both  refer  to  the 
hands,  the  one  to  washing  by  having  water  poured  on  them,  and  the 
other  by  dipping  them,  I  do  not  approve.  For,  though  haptizo  will  apply 
to  the  dipping  of  the  hands,  as  well  as  to  the  dipping  of  the  whole  body, 
yet  when  no  part  is  mentioned  or  excepted,  the  whole  body  is  always 
meant.  His  view  of  the  matter  I  consider  nothing  but  an  ingenious 
conceit,  without  any  authority  from  the  practice  of  the  language.  NiptB 
cannot  denote  a  peculiar  mode  of  washing,  in  distinction  from  another 
mode.  Besides,  to  wash  anything  by  mere  dipping,  b  not  so  thorou^ 
a  washing  as  may  be  expressed  by  nipto.  Now,  if  the  words  both  refer 
to  the  washing  of  the  hands,  the  first  will  be  the  best  washing,  which  is 
contrary  to  Dr.  Campbell's  supposition.  Dr.  Campbell,  indeed,  with 
Pearce  and  Wetstein,  understands  pugme  of  a  handful  of  water.  But 
tliey  produce  no  example  in  which  pugme  has  this  signification,  and 
therefore  the  opinion  has  no  authority.  Indeed,  there  is  a  self^^ootra- 
diction  in  the  opinion  of  these  learned  writers  on  this  point  Pugwu 
tiiey  properly  consider  as  signifying  the  fist,  or  shut  hand ;  and  from 
this,  suppose  that  the  word  here  denotes  as  much  water  as  may  be  held 
in  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  with  the  fingers  closed.  But  a  fist  will  hold 
no  water ;  and  the  hand  with  the  fingers  closed  so  as  to  hold  water,  is 
no  fist  With  as  little  reason  can  it  be  supposed  to  signify,  as  Dr.  Camp* 
bell  suggests,  that  pugme  denotes  the  manner  of  washing,  with  reference 
to  the  form  of  the  hands  when  they  wash  each  other.  In  such  circum- 
stninces,  neither  of  them  is  a  fist,  but  still  less  the  washing  hand.  In 
this  operation  the  hands  infold  one  another,  and  if  there  is  anything  like 
a  fist,  it  is  the  two  hands  united.  Dr.  Campbell  quotes,  with  approba- 
tion, the  remark  of  Wetstein :  **  baptizesthai  est  modus  acqus  immergere, 
niptesthai  manibus  afTundere."  But  the  former  does  not  signify  to  dip 
the  hands,  except  the  regimen  is  expressed ;  and  though  the  latter  applies 
t  J  pouring  water  on  the  hands,  it  will  equally  apply  to  washing  out  <^ 
a  basin.  Parkhurst,  indeed,  translates  the  phrase ;  **  to  wash  the  hands 
with  the  Jistj  that  is  by  rubbing  water  on  the  palm  of  one  hand,  with  the 
doubled  fist  of  the  other  "  This  distinoruishes  the  infolded  hand  as. the 
rubbing  hand,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that,  though  both  hands 
may  be  said  to  rub  on  each  other,  yet  the  infolding  hand  is  distinguished 
n5  the  rubbing  hand.  To  wash  the  hand  with  the  jist^  is  not  an  expre»> 
si^n  which  would-be  likely  to  be  chosen  to  express  the  operation  of 
w  \shing  the  hands.  The  palm  of  one  hand  is  applied  to  the  palm  c^ 
x\\e.  other ;  and  when  the  palm  of  one  hand  is  applied  to  the  back  of  the 
other,  the  intention  is  to  cleanse  the  latter,  and  not  by  the  latter  to 
cleanse  the  former.  Besides,  the  inside  hand  is  seldom  closed  into  a 
fi.<?t.  I  prefer,  therefore,  the  explanation  of  Lightfoot,  which  is  both 
most  agreeable  to  the  meaning  of  pugme,  and  to  the  Jewish  traditions. 
He  understands  it  as  denoting  the  hand  as  far  as  the  fist  extended,  Thm 
•s  agreeable  to  the  definition  of  the  word  by  Pollux :  <<  If  yoa  shut  your 
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hand,  the  outside  is  called  pugme :"  and  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Jewish 
traditions,  one  of  which  he  shows  enjoins  such  a  washing.  The  contrast 
then,  here,  is  between  the  washing  of  the  hands  up  to  the  wrist,  and  the 
immersion  of  the  whole  body.  Dr.  Campbell,  indeed,  remarks,  that  **  it 
ooght  to  be  observed,  that  haptisontcd  is  not  in  the  passive  voice,  but  the 
middle,  and  is  contrasted  with  nipsantai,  also  in  the  middle ;  so  that  by 
every  role,  the  latter  must  be  understood  actively  as  well  as  the  former/' 
But  though  I  understand  haptisimtai  in  the  middle  voice,  I  do  not  ac- 
knowledge that  this  is  necessarily  required  from  a  contrast  with  nipsoit' 
tai.  Let  the  meaning  of  this  passage  be  what  it  will,  the  active,  passive, 
and  niiddle  voices,  might  be  so  associated.  I  know  no  rule  that  requires 
such  a  conformity  as  Dr.  Campbell  here  demands.  It  might  be  said  of 
Christians,  they  eat  the  Lords  supper,  and  they  are  baptized.  The 
contrast  between  nipsantai  and  baptisontai  in  the  passage  referred  to, 
does  not  require  the  same  voice.  Nipsosi,  the  active  itself,  might  hive 
been  used,  and  baptisontai  in  the  passive.  I  understand  it  in  the  middle, 
not  because  nipsontai  is  middle,  but  because  in  the  baptism  referred  to, 
every  one  baptized  himself  Had  it  been  as  in  Christian  baptism,  1 
should  understand  it  in  the  passive. 

Mr.  Ewing  translates  the  passage  thus :  **  For  the  Pharisees  and  all 
the  Jews  except  they  wash  their  hands  oft,  eat  not,  holding  the  tradition 
of  the  elders.  And  enen  when  they  have  come  from  a  market,  unless  they 
bqAize,  they  eat  not,'  &c.  But  the  word  oft,  as  a  translation  ofpug/ne, 
is  liable  to  the  objections  of  Dr.  Campbell,  which  I  need  not  here  repeat. 
Mr.  Ewing  surely  should  have  obviated  them.  Besides,  neither  Mr. 
Ewing,  nor  any  person,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  produced  one  example,  in 
which  pugme  confessedly  signifies  ofi.  Without  this  the  translation  has 
no  authority.  Mr.  Ewing  translates  kai,  and  even,  for  which  there  is 
no  authority.  That  particle  oflen  signifies  even,  but  never  and  even. 
Mr.  Ewing's  translation  makes  their  baptism  after  the  market,  inferior 
to  the  washing  before  mentioned.  But  this  certainly  reverses  the  true 
meaning.  Defilement  certainly  was  understood  to  be  increased  by  the 
market.  Mr.  Ewing  indeed  endeavours  to  ^ive  a  turn  to  this,  but  it  is 
a  complete  failure.  "  And  in  order  to  show  how  strictly  they  hold  this 
tradition,"  he  says, ''  they  observed  it,  not  merely  on  their  more  solemn 
occasions,  but  even  when  they  had  just  come  from  places  of  public 
resort,  and  from  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life."  But  where  did  Mr. 
Ewing  find  their  more  solemn  occasions  ?  This  is  apocryphal,  and,  like 
the  Apocrypha,  it  contradicts  the  genuine  Scriptures.  The  evangelist 
declares,  that  except  they  wash  their  hands,  they  eat  not.  This  implies, 
that  they  never  sat  down  to  table,  even  at  their  ordinary  meals,  with<^>iit 
Washing.  The  baptism,  after  market,  then,  must  have  been  a  greater 
or  more  extensive  purification.  Mr.  Ewing  supposes  that  the  wr»rH 
baptize  is  used  here  to  show  that  the  washing  was  not  for  cleanliness, 
hot  was  a  religious  custom.  But  this  is  shown  sufficiently,  if  baptize 
were  not  used.  It  is  directly  stated,  that  this  washing  was  obedience 
to  the  tradition  of  the  elders.  I  observe  farther,  that  if  the  washing 
was  not  by  other  circumstances  known  to  be  a  religious  custom,  this 
would  not  have  been  known  by  the  word  baptize  more  than  by  nipto. 
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Besides,  haptisontai  does  not  here  explain  or  limit  nipsontaL  If  the 
latter  could  not,  with  the  words  construed  with  it,  be  known  to  desiguale 
a  religious  observance,  it  can  receive  no  assistance  from  the  former. 
Mr.  Ewing  understands  both  words  as  referring  to  the  same  thing, 
washing  the  hands  by  water  poured  on  them.  Why,  then,  is  nipio 
changed  for  bapiizo  ?  Surely  the  change  of  the  word  intimates  a  change 
of  the  meaning  in  such  circumstances.  **  They  eat  not,  except  they 
wash  their  hands.  And  afler  market  they  eat  not,  except  they  baptize" 
Surely  no  person,  who  has  not  a  purpose  to  serve,  would  suppose  that 
baptize  here  meant  the  very  same  thing  with  wash  the  hands.  But  if  it 
is  insisted  that  baptize  here  is  distinguished  from  nipto  as  a  religious 
washing,  then  how  will  it  determine  that  nipto  here  refers  to  a  religious 
washing  ?  If  it  is  here  so  distinguished  from  nipto,  then  the  washing 
denoted  by  nipto  cannot  be  a  religious  washing.  This  would  import, 
that  the  washing  of  the  hands  first  spoken  of  by  nipto  was  not  a  religious 
washing ;  and  that  the  latter  washing  was  distinguished  from  the  former 
by  this.  The  meaning  then  would  be :  *'  Except  they  wash  their  hands^ 
they  eat  not ;  and  when  they  have  come  from  the  market,  they  eat  not 
until  they  have  washed  their  hands  religiously.'' 

But  as  respects  my  argument,  I  care  not  whether  baptisontai  here 
refers  to  the  hands  or  the  whole  body ;  it  is  perfectly  sufficient  for  me, 
if  it  here  admits  its  usual  meaning.  Let  it  be  here  observed,  and  never 
let  it  be  forgotten,  that  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  a  word  in  any  pas* 
sage,  the  proof  that  it  has  such  a  meaning  always  lies  upon  him  who  uses 
it  in  that  meaning  as  an  argument  or  objection ;  for  this  obvious  reason^ 
that  if  it  is  n^t  proved,  it  is  neither  argument  nor  o^ection.  Now  if  I  choose 
to  bring  this  passage  as  an  argument,  or  as  additional  evidence,  I  most 
prove  its  meaning.  In  this  way  I  have  viewed  it  as  having  weight :  but 
if  I  choose  to  give  up  its  evidence,  and  stand  on  the  defence,  my  anta- 
gonist is  bound  to  prove  his  view  of  it  as  a  ground  of  his  objection,  and 
my  cause  requires  no  more  of  me  than  to  show  that  the  word  in  such  a 
situation  is  capable  of  the  meaning  for  which  I  contend.  For  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  if  it  may  have  such  a  meaning,  it  cannot  be  certain  that  it 
has  not  that  signification.  ^  Many  a  passage  may  contain  the  disputed 
word  in  such  circumstances  as  to  afford  no  definite  evidence.  It  cannot, 
in  such  a  passage,  be  used  as  proof:  it  is  enough,  if  it  admits  the  mean- 
inij  contended  for.  This  is  a  grand  law  of  controversy,  attention  to 
which  will  save  the  advocates  of  truth  much  useless  toil ;  and  keep  them 
from  attempting  to  prove,  what  it  may  not  be  possible  to  prove,  and 
what  they  are  not  required  to  prove.  It  will  also  assist  the  inquirer  to 
arrive  at  truth.  Now,  in  the  present  case,  except  Mr.  Ewing  proves  that 
baptisontai  must  here  signify  the  pouring  of  water  upon  the  hands,  or 
that  it  cannot  refer  to  the  dipping  of  the  hands  or  the  body,  he  has  done 
nothing.  I  bring  passages  without  number,  to  prove  that  the  word  must 
have  the  meaning  for  which  I  contend.  No  passage  could  be  a  valid 
objection  against  my  conclusion,  except  one  in  which  it  cannot  have  that 
signification.  These  observations  I  state  as  self-evident  truth :  the  man 
vho  does  not  perceive  their  justness,  cannot  be  worth  reasoning  with. 

But  why  should  it  be  thought  incredible,  that  the  Pharisees  immersed 
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tkamaeftes  after  market?  If  an  Egyptian,  on  touching  a  awiliey  would 
nm  to  the  river  and  plunge  in  with  his  clothes,  ia  it  strange  Uiat  the 
fluperstitions  Pharisees  should  immerse  themselves  after  the  pollution  of 
the  market? 

Dr.  Gale,  however,  on  the  authority  of  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  Ethiopic, 
and  Persic  versions,  is  inclined  to  understand  the  passage  as  relating  to 
the  dij^ing  of  the  things  bought  in  the  market.  But  as  I  decidedly 
prefer  the  other  sense,  I  will  not  avail  myself  of  this  resource.  I  abhor 
the  practice  of  catching  at  any  forced  meaning  that  serves  a  temporary 
purpose,  at  the  expense  of  setting  loose  the  meaning  of  God's  word.  I 
do  not  wish  to  force  a  favourite  mode  of  baptism  on  the  Scriptures,  but 
I  will  implicitly  submit  my  mind  to  the  mode  that  God  has  appointed. 
I  have  not  a  wish  on  the  subject,  but  to  know  the  will  of  Christ. 

What  our  version,  Mark  vii.  4,  calls  the  wcuhing,  &c.,  the  original 
calls,  the  baptisms  of  cups,  pots,  &c.     It  may  then  be  asked,  does  not 
this  imply  that  this  word  signifies  washing  ?     But  I  answer,  as  before, 
that  though  these  things  were  dipped  for   washing,  yet  dipping  and 
washing  are  not  the  same  thing.     The  washing  is  not  expressed,  but 
is  a  mere  consequence  of  the  dipping.     The  passage,  then,  ought  to  be 
translated  immersions.    The  purification  of  all  the  things  specified,  except 
the  last,  was  appointed  by  the  law,  Levit.  xi.  S2,  to  be  effected  by  being 
imt  under  water.     But  with  respect  to  the  klinai,  or  beds,  Mr.  Ewing 
asKrts  that  the  translation  dippings  would  be  manifestly  absurd.     Now 
what  is  manfestly  absurd  cannot  be  true.     If  this  assertion,  then,  is  well 
founded,  Mr.  Ewing  has  opposed  a  barrier,  which  the  boldest  cannot 
pass.     But  why  is  this  absurd  ?     Let  us  hear  his  own  words.     "  The 
articles  specified  in  ver.  4,  are  all  utensils  and  accommodations  of  the 
Jewish  mode  of  eating,  about  which  the  evangelist  was  speaking ;  from 
the  '  cups,  pots,  and  brazen  vessels'  of  the  cook  and  the  butler,  to  the 
'  beds'  of  the  tricliniuniy  or  dining-room,  for  the  use  of  the  family  and 
their  guests.     There  were  three  only  of  these  beds  in  one  room.     Each 
was  commonly  occupied  by  three  persons,  and  sometimes  by  five  or  even 
more.     Three  such  beds  probably  accommodated  our  Lord  and  his  dis- 
ciples at  the  last  supper.     They  must  have  been  of  such  a  size,  there- 
fore, as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  their  being  immersed,  especially  being    / 
frequently  immersed,  as  a  religious  ordinance."     Now  I  will  admit  this  f 
account  in  every  tittle,  yet  still  contend  that  there  is  nothinsr  like  an 
absurdity  in  the  supposition  that  the  couches  were  immersed.  The  thing 
is  quite  possible,  and  who  will  say  that  the  superstitious  Pharisees  might 
not  practise  it?     It  would  indeed  be  a  very  inconvenient  thing,  but     /' 
what  obstacles  will  not  superstition  overcome  ?     It  would  be  a  foolish     - 
thing;  but  who  would  expect  anything  but  folly  in  will-worship?    Such 
religious  practice  was  indeed  absurd,  but  it  is  an  abuse  of  language  to 
assert  that  it  is  an  absurdity  to  say  that  the  Pharisees  immersed  their 
couches.     Let  Mr.  Ewing  beware  of  using  such  languajire.     If  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  asserted  that  the  Pharisees  baptized  their  couches,  and  if  this 
word  signifies  to  immerse,  Mr.  Ewing  has  asserted  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  asserted  an  absurdity.     This  is  no  light  matter.     It  is  an  awful 
charge  on  the  Spirit  of  inspiration. 
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Dr.  Wardlaw  is  equally  rash  on  this  point.  He  supposes  that  it  is 
incredible  that  they  immersed  their  beds.  How  is  it  incredible  ?  Is  the 
thing  impossible  ?  If  not,  its  credibility  depends  on  the  testimony.  But 
whether  or  not  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  the  testimony,  depends  on  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  If  from  other  passages  we  learn  that  it  has  this 
meaning,  this  passage  cannot  teach  the  contrary,  if  the  thing  is  possible. 
Upon  the  principle  of  interpretation  here  recognised  by  Mr.  Ewing  and 
Dr.  Wardlaw,  we  might  reject  every  thing  in  history  not  suited  to  our 
own  conceptions ;  or  explain  them  away  by  paring  down  the  meaning  ci 
words.  This  is  the  very  principle  of  the  Neological  explanation  of  the 
Scripture  miracles.  The  things  are  thought  absurd  in  the  obTions 
meaning  of  the  words ;  and  therefore  the  language  must  submit  to  accept 
a  meaning  suitable  to  the  conceptions  of  the  critics.  Mr.  Robinsoo 
thinks  the  common  view  of  the  exploit  of  Samson  in  killing  such  a 
multitude  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass  incredible,  and  he  takes  away  the 
incredibility  of  the  scriptural  account,  by  explaining  it  of  the  tooth  of  a 
rock  which  Samson  pulled  down  on  his  enemies.  Dr.  Wardlaw  says, 
with  respect  to  the  immersion  of  beds,  *'  he  who  can  receive  it,  let  him 
receive  it."  I  say,  he  who  dares  to  reject  it,  rejects  the  testimony  of  God. 
This  is  a  most  improper  way  to  speak  on  the  subject.  If  immersion  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  it  is  not  optional  to  receive  or  reject  it.  Whe> 
ther  or  not  this  is  its  meaning,  must  be  learned  from  its  history,  not 
from  the  abstract  probability  or  improbability  of  the  immersion  of  beds. 
If  the  history  of  the  word  declares  its  meaning  to  be  immersion,  the  mert 
difficulty  of  immersing  beds,  in  conformity  to  a  religious  tradition,  can' 
not  imply  that  it  has  another  meaning  here.  The  principle,  then,  of  th» 
objection,  and  the  language  in  which  these  writers  state  it,  cannot  he 
too  strongly  reprobated.  If  adopted  on  other  questions  respecting  the 
will  of  God,  it  tends  to  set  us  loose  from  the  authority  of  his  word. 

I  will  here  reduce  my  observations  on  this  point  to  the  form  of  a  canon. 
When  a  thing  is  proved  by  sufficient  evidence,  no  objection 

FROM  difficulties  CAN  BE  ADMITTED  AS  DECISIVE,  EXCEPT  THEY  IN- 
VOLVE AN  IMPOSSIBILITY.  This  is  self-evident,  for  otherwise  nothing 
could  ever  be  proved.  If  every  man's  view  of  abstract  probability  were 
allowed  to  outweigh  evidence,  no  truth  would  stand  the  test.  The  exist- 
ence of  God  could  not  be  proved.  The  Scriptures  themselves  could  not 
abide  such  a  trial.  If  my  canon  is  not  self-evident,  let  no  man  receive 
it;  but  if  it  is  just,  it  overturns  not  only  this  objection,  but  almost  all 
the  objections  that  have  been  alleged  against  immersion  in  bapti»in. 
Besides,  there  is  hardly  any  point  of  theological  controversy  in  which  it 
may  not  be  useful.  Many  who  are  willing  to  admit  it  on  the  subject  of 
baptism,  may  act  contrary  to  it  on  other  subjects.  Indeed,  there  are 
few  who  do  not  in  things  of  small  moment  overlook  this  principle. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  Jesus,  we  shall  see  how  much  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  his  claims  was  founded  on  the  principle  which  my  canon 
reprobates.  When  he  said  that  he  was  the  bread  that  came  down  from 
heaven,  the  Jews  murmured,  and  replied,  "  Is  not  this  Jesus,  the  son  of 
Joseph,  whose  father  and  mother  we  know  ?  How  is  it  then  that  he 
Kaith,  I  came  down  from  heaven  '*'    John  vi.  42.     Here  was  a  difficult j 
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dMH  thej  thoaglit  iiuaperable.    **  We  are  sore  he  was  born  among  at 
—lie  coo  Id  nol  therefture  have  come  from  heaven."     But  there  was  a 
jnlotion  to  this  difficulty,  had  their  prejudices  permitted  them  to  find  it 
It  was  possible^  that  though  bom  on  earth,  as  a  man,  he  might  come 
from  heaven,  as  he  was  God.     But  they  were  glad  to  catch  at  the  appa- 
rent inconsistency ;  and  their  prejudices  would  not  allow  them  to  attempt 
to  vindicate  themselves.     This  in  fact  is  the  very  substance  of  one  com- 
non  objection  to  the  deity  of  Christ     The  Arians  still  collect  all  the 
paasaffes  that  assert  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  and  take  it  for  granted 
that  this  is  a  proof  that  he  is  not  God.     Let  our  brethren  take  care  that 
it  is  not  on  the  same  principle  they  allege  this  objection  to  immersion  ic 
baptism.     Were  there  no  wish  to  find  evidence  on  one  side  only,  would 
it  be  supposed  that  it  is  absurd  or  incredible  that  the  superstitious  Phari- 
sees immersed  even  their  couches? — Another  striking  instance  of  object- 
ing on  this  principle  we  have,  John  vii.  41,  42.     '*  Shall  Christ  come 
oat  of  Galilee  ?     Hath  not  the  Scripture  said,  that  Christ  cometh  of  the 
seed  of  David,  and  out  of  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  where  David  was  V* 
This  would  appear  to  them  a  noose  from  which  he  could  not  extricate 
himself — a  difficulty  that  he  could  not  solve.     The  Scriptures  assert, 
that  the  Christ  will  come  out  of  Bethlehem,  but  this  man  has  come  out  of 
Qalilee.     Had  they  been  as  willing  to  see  evidence  in  his  favour,  as  evi- 
dence against  him,  they  might  have  perceived  that  the  agreement  of 
these  apparent  contradictions  was  not  impossible.     The  knowledge  of 
his  real  history  would  have  given  the  solution.     But  it  was  not  a  solution 
they  wanted.     In  reading  &e  history  of  Jesus  also,  it  is  not  uninstruc- 
tive  to  remark,  that  many  things  which  appear  to  his  enemies  decisive 
evidence  against  him,  had  no  weight  at  all  with  his  friends.     This  dis- 
crepancy shows  how  much  our  sentiments  are  under  the  influence  of  our 
feelings,  and  consequently  the  guilt  of  unbelief,  with  respect  to  any  part 
of  the  Divine  counsel  which  we  reject.     Though  we  have  no  right  to 
judge  one  another,  we  have  a  right,  when  God  has  given  a  revelation, 
to  ascribe  all  ignorance  of  it  to  sin.     I  make  this  observation  not  merely 
with  respect  to  the  point  now  in  debate,  or  to  criminate  my  opponents. 
The  observation  applies  to  every  error ;  and  as  no  man  has  attained  in 
erery  thing  to  truth,  it  applies  to  us  all.     I  make  the  observation  to  incite 
mj  brethren  on  both  sides  of  this  subject,  to  search  without  prejudice- 
to  inquire  under  the  influence  of  an  impression  of  great  accountableness. 
I  will  state  farther,  that  in  proving  that  a  thing  is  not  impossible, 

THERE  IS  NO  OBLIGATION  TO  PROVE  THAT  ANY  OF  THE  POSSIBLE  WAYS  OP 
SOLUTION  DID  ACTUALLY  EXIST.       The  BARE  POSSIBILITY  OF  EXISTENCE 

18  ENOUGH.  This  also  is  self-evident,  and  may  be  stated  as  a  canon.  Yet 
from  inattention  to  this,  the  opponents  of  immersion  are  constantly  call- 
ing on  us  to  prove,  that  there  were,  in  such  and  such  pieces,  things 
necessary  for  dipping.  Mr.  Ewing  gauges  the  reservoirs  and  wells  of 
Jerusalem,  to  show  their  insufficiency  for  immersion.  He  may  then  call 
on  me  to  find  a  place  sufficient  to  immerse  a  couch.  But  I  will  go  on 
no  such  errand.  If  I  have  proved  the  meaning  of  the  word,  I  will  believe 
the  Spirit  of  God,  who  tells  me  that  the  Pharisees  baptized  their  beds,  and 
leave  the  superstition  and  industry  of  the  devotees  to  And  or  make  such 
L  10 
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a  place.  Let  the  demand  which  our  opponents  in  this  instance  make 
on  us,  be  conceded  to  the  infidel,  and  the  Bible  must  be  given  up.  In 
replying  to  difficulties  started  by  the  debt,  the  defender  of  Christianity 
thinks  he  has  amply  done  his  duty,  when  he  shows  that  the  solution  is 
possible,  without  proving  that  the  possible  way  of  solution  did  actually 
exist.  Indeed,  many  of  the  defenders  of  Christianity  undertake  too 
much,  and  lay  too  much  stress  on  actual  proof,  with  respect  to  the  way 
in  which  difficulties  may  be  removed.  When  such  proof  can  be  got,  it 
is  always  right  to  produce  it,  more  clearly  to  confound  the  infidel.  But 
it  is  extremely  injudicious  to  lay  such  a  stress  on  these  solutions^  as  if 
they  were  actually  necessary.  It  ought  always  to  be  strongly  stated, 
that  such  proof  is  more  than  the  defence  of  truth  requires.  When 
writers  think  themselves  remarkably  successful  in  this  way,  they  are  not 
disinclined  to  magnify  the  importance  of  their  discoveries,  and  are 
willing  to  rest  a  part  of  th^  evidence  on  their  own  success.  This  dia- 
covers  more  vanity  than  judgment,  and  more  desire  for  the  glory  of 
discovery,  than  for  the  interests  of  the  truths  defended.  When  this 
happens,  it  is  not  strange  that  infidels  are  emboldened  to  make  the  un- 
reasonable demand,  which  their  opponents  have  voluntarily  rendered 
themselves  liable  to  answer.  If  I  could  prove  that  there  was  at  Jeru- 
salem a  pond  that  could  immerse  the  High  Church  of  Glasgow,  I  woald 
certainly  bring  forward  my  proof;  but  I  would  as  certainly  disclaim  the 
necessity.  To  give  an  example.  In  opposition  to  Dr.  Campb^'s 
opinion,  that  Mark  vii.  4,  refers  to  the  dipping  of  the  hands,  Mr.  Ewing, 
as  his  proof,  alleges,  that  ''  as  far  as  he  has  observed,  there  is  only  one 
way  of  washing  either  the  hands  or  the  feet  in  Scripture,  and  that  ia, 
by  pouring  water  upon  them,  and  rubbing  them  as  the  water  flows." 
Now,  were  I  of  Dr.  Campbell's  opinion  on  this  passage,  I  would  grant 
Mr.  Ewing  all  this,  yet  abide  by  my  position.  It  is  very  possible  that 
all  the  other  instances  of  washing  the  hands  that  are  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture may  be  such,  yet  a  different  way  have  been  in  existence  on  some 
occasions.  And  if  the  expression  were  baptisosi  tas  cheiras,  this  I  would 
suppose  not  only  possible,  but  undoubtedly  true.  No  number  of  exam- 
ples of  one  mode  of  washing  the  hands  can  prove  that  no  other  mode 
was  ever  practised.  It  is  of  vast  importance  in  every  controversy,  to 
know  what  we  arc  obliged  to  prove,  and  what  is  not  necessary  to  our 
argument.  From  inattention  to  this,  Mr.  Ewing  thinks  he  has  defeated 
Dr.  Campbell,  when  he  has  never  touched  him.  His  weapons  fall  quite 
on  this  side  of  the  mark.  Now,  on  this  last  point  I  differ  from  Dr. 
Campbell.  I  do  not  think  that  baptisontai  refers  to  the  dipping  of  the 
hands.  Yet  I  would  not  use  Mr.  Ewing's  arguments  to  disprove  this. 
Indeed,  were  Dr.  Campbell  alive,  he  would  not  be  so  easily  defeated. 
Mr.  Ewing  discredits  his  authority  on  the  subject  of  immersion  as  the 
scriptural  mode  of  baptism,  by  representing  him  as  resting  his  opinion 
on  Tertullian  among  the  ancients,  and  Wetstein  among  the  modems. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unfair.  He  merely  refers  to  Tertullian,  to  show 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  baptizo  was  understood  by  the  Latin  fathers, 
and  quotes  the  opinion  of  Wetstein,  with  a  general  approbation  of  him 
as  a  critic,  certainly  beyond  his  deserts,  and  with  respect  to  a  criticism 
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wUch  I  believe  to  be  fake.  Bui  Dr.  Campbell  was  not  a  man  to  fi>imd 
his  news  oo  each  aathority.  When  he  says, ''  I  have  heard  a  dupiitanl 
of  this  aun^y  in  defiance  of  ttfwuiiiogy  and  use^  maintain  that  the  word 
rendered  in  the  New  Testament  bttptize,  means  more  properly  to  sprinkle 
than  to  plunge ;  and  in  defiance  of  all  antiquittf,  that  the  former  ipethod 
was  the  earliest,  and  for  many  centuries  tne  most  general  practice  in 
baptizing"  does  he  not  found  it  on  his  own  knowledge  of  etymology  and 
aie— on  his  own  knowledge  of  antiquity  ?  Will  Mr.  Ewing  venture  to 
say  that  Dr.  Campbell  was  not  well  acquainted  with  the  etymology  and 
use  of  the  word  in  question  ?  From  what  modern  must  he  receive  in- 
struction with  respect  to  the  antiquities  of  church  history  ?  It  may  be 
true,  indeed,  that  Dr.  Campbell  has  not  done  all  for  this  subject  that  he 
might  have  done.  But  did  he  fail  in  what  he  attempted  ?  Who  would 
eipect  that  in  his  situation  he  could  have  done  more  ?  Nor  is  his  can- 
door  in  confessing  a  mode  of  baptism  to  be  primitive,  which  he  did  not 
id<^t,  to  be  ascribed  to  a  vanity  of  patronising  what  he  did  not  practise. 
Like  many  others,  he  may  have  thought  that  the  mode  was  not  essential 
to  the  ordinance.  And  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  such  an 
opinion  is  far  less  injurious  to  the  Scriptures,  than  the  attempt  of  those 
who  will  force  their  favourite  mode  out  of  the  Scriptures,  while  even 
on  the  rack  they  will  not  make  the  confession.  Such  persons  are  obliged 
to  give  a  false  turn  to  a  great  part  of  Scripture,  totally  unconcerned  in 
the  controversy.  Nay,  they  are  obliged  to  do  violence  even  to  the  classics. 
Pq>ery  itself  is  not  obliged,  on  this  point,  to  make  such  havoc  of  the 
word  of  God.  It  has  a  happy  power  of  changing  Scripture  ordinances,  and 
therefore,  on  this  point,  can  confess  the  truth  without  injury  to  its  system. 
I  am  led  to  the  defence  of  Dr.  Campbell,  not  from  a  wish  to  have  the 
authority  of  his  name  on  my  side  on  this  question.  In  nat  point  of 
view,  I  do  not  need  him.  I  consider  myself  as  having  produced  such  a 
body  of  evidence  on  this  subject,  that  I  am  entitled  to  disregard  the 
mere  authority  of  names.  I  have  appealed  to  a  tribunal  higher  than 
the  authority  of  all  critics — ^to  use  itself.  I  do  not  hold  up  Dr.  Camp* 
bell  as  universally  successful  in  his  criticisms.  Many  of  them  I  am 
convinced  are  wrong ;  and  those  who  have  in  all  things  made  our  ver- 
sion of  the  Gospels  conform  to  his,  have  done  no  service  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  His  judgmtot  is  always  to  be  respected,  but  often  to  be  rejected. 
On  some  points  of  Christian  doctrine,  he  was  evidently  but  partially 
enlightened,  and  against  some  he  has  made  his  translation  and  criticisms 
to  bear.  But  as  a  man  of  integrity — as  a  candid  adversary — as  a 
philosophic  critic,  he  has  few  equals.  With  respect  to  the  philosophy 
of  language,  he  is  immeasurably  before  all  our  Scripture  critics.  I  bow 
to  the  authority  of  no  man  in  the  things  of  God,  yet  I  cannot  but 
reverence  Dr.  Campbell.  I  respect  him  almost  as  much  when  I  differ 
from  him,  as  when  we  are  agreed.  He  looks  into  language  with  the  eye 
of  a  philosopher,  and  in  controversy  manifests  a  candour  unknown  to 
most  theologians.  Mr.  Ewing's  censure  of  Dr.  Campbell  involves  the 
great  body  of  learned  men  :  it  is  too  notorious  to  need  proof,  that  the 
most  learned  men  in  Europe,  while  they  practised  sprinkling  or  pouring, 
have  confessed  immersion  to  be  the  primitive  mode. 
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But  with  respect  to  Mark  vii.  4,  though  it  were  proved  that  the 
couches  could  not  be  immersed,  I  would  not  yield  an  inch  of  the  ground 
I  have  occupied.  There  is  no  absolute  necessity  to  suppose  that  the 
klinai,  or  beds,  were  the  couches  at  table.  The  word,  indeed,  both  in 
Scripttre  and  in  Greek  writers,  has  this  signification;  but  in  both  it 
also  signifies  the  beds  on  which  they  slept.  Now,  if  it  were  such  beda 
that  the  Pharisees  baptized,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  immersion. 
They  were  such  that  a  man  could  take  up  firom  the  street,  and  carry  to 
his  house,  Matt.  ix.  6. 

Besides,  as  it  is  not  said  how  often  they  purified  in  this  manner,  we 
are  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  it  was  only  for  particular  kinds  of  unclean- 
ness,  and  on  occasions  that  did  not  often  occur.  Mr.  Ewing,  indeed, 
says,  *^  there  was,  no  doubt,  a  complete  observance  of  the  '  baptisms'  of 
cups,  and  pots,  and  brazen  vessels,  and  beds,  at  the  feast  of  the  marriage 
in  Cana  in  Galilee."  There  is  no  doubt  that  at  that  feast  there  was  a 
purification  of  all  things,  according  to  the  custom  of  a  wedding :  but 
where  did  Mr.  Ewing  learn  that  it  was  during  the  feast  that  the  couches 
were  purified?  The  water-pots  were,  no  doubt,  for  the  purification 
usual  at  a  wedding :  but  this  does  not  indicate  all  Jewish  purifications. 
The  hands  and  the  feet  of  the  guests  were  washed,  and  very  likely  also, 
the  vessels  used  at  the  feast :  but  that  the  couches  were  purified  is  not 
said,  and  is  not  likely.  It  is  not  necessary,  even,  that  all  things  puri- 
fied at  a  feast,  should  have  been  purified  out  of  these  water-pots.  It  is 
enough  that  they  were  suitable  for  the  purification  of  some  things.  If 
there  was  anything  to  be  purified  which  could  not  be  purified  in  them, 
it  may  have  been  purified  elsewhere.  It  is  not  said  that  all  things  were 
purified  in  these  water-pots.  Besides,  it  is  not  said  that  these  water- 
pots  were  but  once  filled  during  the  wedding  feast.  We  may  therefore 
fill  them  as  often  as  we  find  necessary.  I  do  not,  therefore,  find  it  at  alJ 
necessary,  with  Mr.  Ewing,  to  gauge  these  water-pots,  in  order  to  settle 
this  question. 

Mr.  Bruce  informs  us,  that  in  Abyssinia,  the  sect  called  Kemmont 
"  wash  themselves  from  head  to  foot,  after  coming  from  the  market,  «r 
any  public  place,  where  they  may  have  touched  any  one  of  a  different 
sect  from  their  own,  esteeming  all  such  unclean."  Is  it  strange,  then, 
to  find  the  Pharisees,  the  superstitious  Pharisees,  immersing  their 
couches  for  purification,  or  themselves  after  market  ?  I  may  add,  thai 
the  couches  might  have  been  so  constructed,  that  they  might  be  con- 
veniently taken  to  pieces,  for  the  purpose  of  purification.  This  I  say, 
only  for  the  sake  of  those  who  will  not  believe  God  without  a  voucher. 
For  myself,  it  is  perfectly  sufiicient  that  the  Holy  Spirit  testifies  that  the 
Pharisees  baptized  themselves  before  eating,  after  market ;  and  that  they 
baptized  their  couches.  It  is  an  axiom  in  science,  that  no  difficulty 
can  avail  against  demonstration ;  and  with  me  it  is  an  axiom,  that  no 
difiiculty  entitles  us  to  give  the  lie  to  the  Spirit  of  inspiration. 

In  Heb.  ix.  10,  the  word  baptismois  is  translated  washings .  Is  not 
this  proof  that  the  word  signifies  to  wash?  The  reply  to  this  has 
already  been  given,  in  showing  the  difference  between  dip  and  wash. 
The  translation  ought  to  be  ''  different  immersions,"  not  **  different 
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UDgB."  Dipping  is  the  thing  expressed,  was/iing  is  a  consequence. 
Dr.  Wardlaw  obsenres,  "  that  amongst  the  '  divers  washings'  of  the 
Kipenwirion,  referred  to  Heb.  iz.  10,  most  surely  be  included  all  the 
as  modes  of  Jewish  purification ;  and  consequently  the  raniismaia, 
trinkUngs,  which  were  the  most  numerous,"  p.  IT^^  But  how  is 
Bertain  ?  Why  should  it  be  suiq;x)sed  that  the  baptisms  under  the 
Mmlained  all  the  purifications  required  by  the  law  ?  This  is  not 
here,  nor  anywhere  else  in  the  Scriptures.  There  is  no  necessity 
ppoae  that  every  thingenjoined  in  the  law  must  be  included  in  thib 
rg  here  menticmed.  The  apostle  designs  to  illustrate  merely  by 
fieation,  not  to  ffive  a  logical  abstract     But  even  were  the  sprink^ 

to  be  included  m  one  or  other  of  the  things  mentioned,  it  may  be 
e  eamal  ordinances.  It  is  a  very  convenient  way  of  proving  any- 
;,  to  take  it  for  granted.  Dr.  Wardlaw  here  takes  for  granted  the 
r  to  be  proved.  The  phrase  "  divers  baptisms,"  must  indicate  the 
JtUngs;  therefore  baptism  must  signify  sprinkling,  as  one  of  its 
linffs.  But  we  deny  that  the  "  divers  baptisms"  include  the  sprink' 
.  The  phrase  alludes  to  the  immersion  of  the  different  things  that 
le  law  were  to  be  immersed.  The  greatest  part  of  false  reasoning 
ads  on  false  first  principles.  Dr.  Wardlaw's  first  principle  here,  is 
that  of  Nathaniel  with  respect  to  Christ :  ''  Can  any  good  thin^ 
i  out  of  Nazareth?"  If  it  is  granted  that  no  good  thing  could 
I  oat  of  Nazareth,  the  proof  was  undoubted,  that  Jesus  was  not  the 
It  To  refute  such  reasoning,  we  have  only  to  demand  the  proof 
B  premises. 

dith  xii.  7,  is  another  passage  which  may  be  alleged  to  prove  that 
xo  sometimes  signifies  to  wash ;  but  firom  what  has  frequently  been 
Ted  on  the  like  use  of  the  word,  with  how  little  reason,  will  appear 
oaoment :  "  And  she  went  out  in  the  night,  and  baptized  herself  in 
amp  at  a  fountain."  This  ought  here  to  have  been  translated  she 
^  herself.  Washing  was  the  consequence  of  dipping  in  pure  water. 
er  speaks  of  stars  washed  in  the  sea,  (II.  £.  6 ;)  and  Virgil,  express- 
be  same  thing,  speaks  of  the  constellation  of  the  bear,  as  fearing  to 
pped  in  the  ocean,  (Georg.  i.,  245.)  Now,  though  exactly  the  same 
'  18  referred  to,  the  expressions  are  not  exactly  equivalent.     By  the 

washing,  Homer  fixes  our  attention,  not  on  the  mere  dipping,  but 
e  effect  of  it, — the  washing  of  the  stars  by  being  dipped.  Virgil 
our  attention,  not  on  the  washing  of  the  stars,  but  on  their  dipping, 
reference  to  the  danger  or  disagreeableness  of  the  operation.  We 
say  either  Jill  the  pitcher,  or  dip  the  pitcher ;  but  this  does  not 
r  that  dip  signifies  to  JiU,  In  like  manner,  the  word  haptizo  is  used 
t  persons  sink  in  water,  and  perish.  Whiston,  in  his  version  of 
ihiis,  sometimes  translates  it  drown.  But  does  this  imply  that 
'90  signifies  to  drown,  or  to  perish  f  The  perishing,  or  the  drown- 
m  the  consequence  of  dipping  in  certain  circumstances.  The  per- 
theUy  who  so  perishes,  may  be  said  to  be  drowned.  But  this  is  not 
Qslation ;  it  is  a  commentary.  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  fallacy 
al  position,  which  is  a  first  principle  with  most  critics ;  namely,  the 
ontkm,  that  words  are  equivalent,  which  in  any  circumstances  are 
12 
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interchangeable.  It  is  an  error  plausible,  but  mischievous.  Yet,  on  nc 
better  foundation  does  Dr.  Wall,  and  innumerable  others  after  him 
argue  that  baptizo  must  signify  to  wash  in  general.  The  verb  hue  is 
applied  to  baptism;  therefore  haptixo,  it  is  thought,  must  signify  to  wash, 
as  well  as  huo. 

Mr.  Ewing,  indeed,  says,  ''  In  this  case,  the  washing  could  not  have 
been  by  immersion,  being  done  at  a  spring  or  fountain  of  water."  But 
what  sort  of  impossibility  is  this  ?  Was  it  utterly  impossible  to  have  a 
conveniency  for  bathing  near  a  fountain  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not 
very  probable  that  stone  troughs,  or  other  vessels,  were  usually  provided 
at  fountains  for  bathing  and  washing  clothes  ?  We  find  such  a  provisioD 
at  two  fountains  near  Troy,  mentioned  by  Homer,  lib.  xxii.  I5i3 : 

"  Two  fountaini,  tepid  one,  from  whieh  a  nnoke 
Isiuei  voluminous,  at  from  a  fire ; 

The  other,  ev'n  in  aummer's  heata,  like  hail  » 

For  cold,  or  anow,  or  crystal  atieam  fVoat-bound. 
Beaide  them  may  be  aeen  the  bfnad  canala 
Of  marble  scooped,  in  which  the  wives  of  Troy, 
And  all  her  daughters  fair,  were  wont  to  lave 
Their  costly  raiment,  while  the  land  had  rest,"  Aic. 

Cowpn. 

We  find  also  a  like  provision  at  a  river  in  Phsacia,  in  the  Odyssey 
lib.  vi.  86 : 

**  At  the  delightftil  rivulet  arrived. 
Where  thoae  perennial  ciatems  were  prepared, 
With  purest  crystal  of  the  fountain  fed 
ProAise,"  k,t.  Cowpib. 

Why,  then,  may  not  such  a  provision  have  been  at  the  fountain 
referred  to,  especially  as  it  was  in  a  camp  ?  Is  it  likely  that  in  such  a 
place  there  would  be  no  convenience  for  bathing?  Indeed,  nothing  is 
more  common  in  our  own  country,  than  where  there  is  no  river,  to  have 
a  vessel,  or  contrivance  of  some  kind,  for  bathing,  near  a  well.  But  I 
produce  this  evidence  as  a  mere  work  of  supererogation.  Nothing  more 
can  be  required  of  me  than  to  show  that  the  thing  is  not  impossible. 
Even  were  it  certain,  that  at  this  fountain  there  was  no  such  provision, 
might  not  some  person  have  supplied  her  with  a  vessel  ?  To  argue  as 
Mr.  Ewing  does  here,  is  to  reason  without  first  principles.  He  takes  it 
for  granted,  that  a  thing  is  impossible,  which  is  so  far  from  being  impoi^ 
sible,  that  it  is  not  improbable.  Were  this  a  lawful  mode  of  reasooingy 
it  would  be  easy  to  disprove  every  thing. 

Section  XII. — ^I  shall  now  try  what  evidence  can  be  found  to  deter- 
mine the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  hapHzo^  from  its  figurative  qypli* 
cations.  When  a  word  is  used  figuratively,  the  figure  is  founded  on  the 
literal  meaning ;  and,  therefore,  by  examining  the  figure,  we  may  disoch 
▼er  additional  evidence  with  respect  to  the  literal  meaning.  And  here 
I  would  first  observe,  that  some  instances  of  figurative  use  may  not  be 
decisive,  as  well  as  some  instances  of  literal  use.  It  is  enough  that 
every  instance  of  both  literal  and  figurative  use  will  explain  fairly  on 
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the  sujqpoflition  of  the  meaning  for  which  we  contend,  when  other  in* 
stances  irresistibly  and  confessedly  imply  it.  Our  opponents  contend, 
that  in  some  of  its  figurative  occurrences  the  allusion  is  to  pouring. 
**  In  this  sense  of  pouring  upon,  and  pouring  into"  says  Mr.  Ewing, 
"  till  mind  and  body  are  overwhelmed,  impregnated,  intoxicated,  and  the 
circumstances  are  oppressive,  or  even  destructive,  the  word  is  veiy 
fireqnently  used  in  profane  writers."  In  opposition  to  this,  I  assert  that 
not  one  of  all  Mr.  Swing's  examples  necessarily  refers  to  pouring  upon, 
or  pouring  into.  In  many  of  them,  the  translation  may  be  overwhelm ; 
but  in  this  term,  the  reference  is  not  to  water  poured  upon,  or  poured 
inio^  but  to  water  coming  over  in  a  current,  like  the  tide  overwhelming 
the  beach.  This  is  'strictly  and  chlracteristically  expressed  by  kluzo. 
To  this,  some  of  the  figurative  occurrences  of  baptizo  have  a  reference ; 
and  here  there  is  a  real  immersion.  The  overwhelming  water  baptizes 
or  sinks  the  person  or  thing  baptized.  Some  of  the  instances  in  which 
the  word  is  translated  overwhehn,  may  well  enough  be  so  rendered,  as  a 
free  translation ;  yet  as  there  is  no  allusion  to  water  coming  over,  but  to 
sinking  in  water,  the  translation  is  not  literal.  I  observe  again,  that 
whether  the  water  is  supposed  to  come  over  the  object,  or  the  object  is 
supposed  to  sink  in  the  water,  there  is  not  a  single  figurative  occurrence 
of  the  word,  which  does  not  imply  that  the  object  was  completely  covered 
with  the  water.  Now,  this  kind  of  baptism  would  be  little  relief  to  Mr. 
Ewing.  The  man  who  is  covered  by  the  tide,  while  he  lies  on  the  shore, 
by  the  edge  of  the  sea,  is  overwhelmed ;  and  he  is  as  completely  covered, 
as  if  he  had  gone  into  the  sea,  and  dipped  himself.^  Even  were  Mr. 
Ewing  to  pour  or  sprinkle  the  water  in  baptism,  till  th*e  person  baptized 
should  be  entirely  drenched,  it  would  afford  no  relief  from  immersion. 
Not  one,  then,  of  the  examples  of  figurative  use  adduced  by  Mr.  Ewing, 
countenances  his  own  favourite  mode  of  baptism. 

Let  us  now  take  a  look  at  Mr.  Swing's  examples,  in  which  the  word 
is  used  figuratively  :  **  To  have  been  drenched  with  wine."  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  translation  drench,  as  it  may  imply  that  the  object  is 
steeped  or  dipped,  so  as  to  be  soaked  in  the  fiuid.  But  as  a  thing  may 
be  drenched  by  pouring  or  sprinkling,  the  translation  is  not  definitely 
exact.     Literallv.  i^  *s  immersed  in  wine. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  pouring  or  immersing  is  the  ground 
of  the  figure,  let  us  examine  what  is  the  point  of  likeness.  It  must  be 
a  bad  figure,  if  the  point  of  resemblance  in  the  objects  is  not  obvious. 
Now,  let  it  be  observed,  that  there  is  no  likeness  between  the  action  of 
drinking,  and  either  the  pouring  of  fluids,  or  immersion  in  them.  Were 
this  the  point  of  resemblance,  the  drinking  of  one  small  glass  might  be 
designated  a  baptism,  as  well  as  the  drinking  of  a  cask ;  for  the  mode  is 
as  perfect  on  the  lowest  point  in  the  scale,  as  on  the  highest.  Every  act 
of  drinking,  whether  wine  or  water,  would  be  a  baptism.  Mr.  Ewing, 
indeed,  supposes  that  there  is  an  excessive  pouring,  but  as  this  cannot  be 
included  in  mere  mode,  it  cannot  be  included  in  the  word  that  designates 
this,  but  must  be  expressed  by  some  additional  word.  Besides,  if  the 
word  baptizo  signifies  excessive  pouring,  it  must  do  so  in  baptism,  which 
condemns  Mr.  Swing's  popping  a  little  water  on  the  face.     If  it  is 
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supposed  that  there  is  pouring  in  the  drinking  of  a  drunkard,  which  is 
not  in  drinking  moderately,  and  that  the  design  of  this  application  of  the 
word  baptizo  is  to  designate  this ;  I  reply,  that  the  mode  of  drinking  a 
small  glass  is  as  much  pouring ,  as  the  drinking  of  the  cup  of  Uercukt. 
Indeed,  there  may  be  something  of  pouring  in  the  action  of  putting  a 
small  quantity  of  liquid  into  the  mouth,  which  is  not  in  drinking  a  large 
goblet.  But  if  the  word  baptizo^  in  expressing  drunkenness,  refers  to 
the  mode  of  drinking,  there  is  then  no  figure  at  all  in  the  expression,  for 
between  pouring  ond  pouring  there  is  no  resemblance.  This  is  identi^. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Ewing  does  not  treat  these  expressions  as  figurative,  m 
speaks  as  if  he  considered  that  the  word  baptizo  was  taken  in  thcD 
literally.  He  supposes  that  there  is  a  ** pouring  upon  or  a  pouring  iMt§^ 
till  mind  and  body  are  overwhelmed,"  &c.  The  wine  then  is  poured 
into  the  person  till  he  is  intoxicated.  This  might  be  true,  if  the  wine 
was  put  into  him  as  men  administer  a  drench  to  a  horse.  But  the 
drunkard  administers  the  wine  to  himself  What  b  the  sense  of  the 
expression  he  is  poured  with  wine,  which  on  this  supposition  is  the  literal 
meaning? 

But  when  baptizo  is  applied  to  drunkenness,  it  is  taken  figurative!?; 
and  the  point  of  resemblance  is  between  a  man  completely  under  tne 
influence  of  wine,  and  an  object  completely  subjected  to  a  liquid  in 
which  it  is  wholly  immersed.  This  is  not  only  obvious  from  the  figure 
itself,  but  from  the  circumstances  with  which  the  figure  is  sometimes 
conjoined.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  employing  the  same  figure,  saySy 
baptized  into  sleep,  through  drunkenness.  Now,  baptized  into  sleep,  b 
exactly  our  figure  buried  in  sleep,  which  is  an  immersion ;  and  burial 
is  the  thing  represented  by  Christian  baptism.  Is  there  any  likenev 
between  pouring  and  sleeping  7  Is  not  the  likeness  between  coiiq>lete 
subjection  to  the  influence  of  sleep,  and  the  complete  subjection  of  an 
object  to  the  influence  of  a  liquid  when  immersed  in  it  ?  The  same 
father  applies  the  word  to  those  who  give  themselves  up  to  fomicatioo. 
This  is  just  our  own  figure  when  we  speak  of  plunging  headlong  into 
debauchery. 

This  view  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  same  figure  in  other  langaages. 
All  figures  that  are  founded  on  nature,  and  obvious  to  the  observation 
of  all  nations,  will  be  in  all  languages  the  same.  Figurative  Ifinffiiase 
is  a  universal  language.  Now,  when  we  examine  this  figure  in  the  Latm 
language,  our  view  of  it  is  put  beyond  all  doubt.  Virgil  says  of  the 
Greeks  taking  Troy, 

*'  Invadant  ttrbem  loiiuio  Tinoqne  ■epnlum." 
Tliey  invade  the  city  Vuri$i  in  ileepand  wine. 

Here  burial  is  applied  both  to  sleep  and  wine.  Baptized,  therefore^ 
into  sleep  and  wine,  as  used  in  the  Greek  language,  must  be  the  same 
as  buried  in  sleep  and  wine  in  the  Latin.  Surely  if  the  expression  in 
the  Greek  needed  a  commentary,  this  must  be  an  authoritative  one. 
There  can  be  no  pretence  for  taking  pouring  out  of  burial.  This  must 
be  immersion. 

Lactantius,  as  Gale  remarks,  employs  the  phrase  vitiis  tMrncrst, 
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'sed  or  plunged  in  vice ;  and  Origen,  in  his  commentary  on  John, 
the  same  figure.     The  expression  of  the  former,  therefore,  must  be 
Jm  best  commentary  on  that  of  the  latter.     Vices  are  not  supposed  to 
M  pmured  upon  the  vicious  person,  but  he  sinks  in  tkem.    We  ourselves 
fiMk  in  this  manner.   We  speak  of  a  man  who  sinks  in  vice.   Martial's 
ifwe— ^'  Lana  sanguine  conchs  ebria" — wool  drunk  with  the  blood  ol 
St  ahell-fish — also  aSbrda  a  commentary  on  the  Greek  figure.     Here, 
fOol  dipped  in  a  liquid  is  said  to  be  drunk  with  that  liquid  from  being 
ipjetely  soaked  with  it     Schwarzius,  indeed,  supposes  that  Shak- 
es fi^iure,  **  then  let  the  earth  be  drunken  with  our  blood,"  counte- 
the  supposition  that  bapiizo,  though  it  primarily  signifies  to  dip, 
signifies  pouring  or  spruikUng.  But  what  is  the  ground  of  this 
ipinioD  ?     Why,  it  is  this.    BapHxo,  sometimes,  is  figuratively  applied 
0  dnmkenness,  and  drunkenness  is  sometimes  figuratively  applied  to  the 
WCh  drenched  with  blood    Therefore,  since  the  earth  is  drenched  with 
dood  by  pouring  or  sprinkUng,  bapHzo  must  sometimes  signify  pouring 
n  SjfnmkHng.  This  states  the  evidence  as  fairly  as  any  can  desire.   But 
km  10  a  multitude  of  errors  here.    If  one  word  may  figuratively  be 
^ipBfid  to  an  object  literally  denoted  by  another  word,  does  it  follow 
thai  they  mark  the  same  mode?    Is  there  any  likeness  between  the 
•ode  of  drinking,  and  that  of  the  falling  of  blood  on  the  earth?    The 
Will  is  here  said  to  be  drunk  with  blood,  not  because  there  is  a 
JheaesB  between  the  manner  of  drinking  wine,  and  that  of  the  falling  of 
liood,  but  firom  being  comfdetely  drenched  with  blood,  without  any 
(sftmce  to  the  manner  in  which  it  received  the  blood.    Indeed,  as 
ken  is  no  likeness  between  the  falling  of  blood  on  the  earth,  and  the 
■ode  of  drinking,  the  above  expression  is  the  clearest  proof  that  the 
sipresBion  baptized  toiih  ufine  does  not  refer  to  the  same  mode.  It  might 
IS  well  be   said,  that  the   expression,  Deut  xxxii.  42,  "1  will  make 
mine  arrows  drunk  with  blood,"  implies  a  proof  that  baptixo  signifies 
to  dip ;  because  arrows  are  besmeared  with  blood  by  being  dipped  in  the 
body.     But  this  would  be  false  criticism.   God's  arrows  are  supposed  to 
be  drank  with  blood — not  firom  the  manner  in  which  arrows  are  usually 
oovored  with  blood,  but  from  the  abundance  of  the  blood  shed  by  them. 
These  observations  will  apply  to  all  the  examples  in  which  this  word 
is  qiplied  to  drunkenness.  I  need  not,  therefore,  examine  them  particu- 
lady:  but  I  must  refer  to  one  or  two,  to  show  how  ill  Mr.  Swing's 
explication  will  apply  to  them.   **  Oino  de  polio  Alezandron  btqttisasa" — 
having  immersed  Alexander  in  wine, — that  is,  having  made  him  drunk 
with  wine.     This,  according  to  Mr.  Ewing's   explication,  would  be, 
**  having  poured  Alexander  with  much  wine,"  not  **  having  poured  much 
wine  into  Alexander."    This  would  be  pouring  the  man  into  the  wine, 
Ortead  of  pouring  the  wine  into  the  man.  **  Baptized  into  insensibility, 
lad  sleep  under  drunkenness."    Now,  a  btxptism  into  sleep,  we  have 
ikeady  seen,  is  an  immersion.    Immersed^  or  buried  in  sleep,  is  a  phrase 
that  n  warrantable ;  but  what  is  the  meaning  of  being  poured  into  sleep 
lai  insensibility  ?    Here  it  is  not  supposed  that  sleep  is  poured  out  on 
tba  person,  but  if  bebaptisnunan  signifies  pouring,  the  person  must  have 
W  MKrec^  out  into  shop, 
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The  words,  dunamis  hthaptismene  en  to  baihei  tou  somatos,  Mr.  Ewing 
translates,  "  a  force  infused  into  (or  diffused  in)  the  inward  parts  of  the 
body."  This  translation,  however,  is  not  only  unwarranted  by  the  ori- 
ginal, but  is  as  unsuitable  to  the  supposition  that  bapiizo  signifies  H 
pour,  as  that  it  signifies  io  immerse.  To  infuse  into  would  not  be  ht^ 
tizein  en,  but  haptizein  eis.  Does  Mr.  Ewing  mean  to  say,  that  the 
parenthetical  words  are  explanatory,  and  that  diffused  in  is  equivalent  to 
infused  into?  or  does  he  mean  that  they  are  two  different  meanings,  of 
which  the  text  is  equally  susceptible  ?  A  strange  thing,  indeed;  if  the 
same  phrase  can  equally  signify  infused  into  wnd  diffused  in  !  In  En^^irii 
these  things  are  very  different  Greek,  it  seems,  has  a  wonderfiil  ftr^ 
tility  of  meaning.  When  a  controversiaJist  indulges  himself  in  a  lieense 
of  this  kind,  he  may  indeed  very  easily  prove  or  disprove  anything.  He 
has  nothing  to  do  but  make  the  text  speak  what  he  wants.  This  gives 
baptizo  a  new  meaning,  to  diffuse.  This  is  the  most  wonderful  word  that 
was  ever  found  in  any  language.  It  can  with  equal  facility  in  the  very 
same  phrase  denote  opposite  things.  To  diffuse  is  surely  the  of^xMnte  ot 
infuse.  It  is  very  true,  that  the  same  word  compounded  with  difierent 
prepositions  may  do  so,  as  is  the  case  with  infuse  and  diffuse ;  but  let  it 
be  observed  that  it  is  the  very  same  phrase  that  Mr.  Ewing  makes 
equally  susceptible  of  these  opposite  meanings.  This  surely  is  philolo- 
gical legerdemain.  Let  it  be  observed,  also,  that  Mr.  Ewing  supposes  that 
the  word  6apftzo  itself  in  these  examples  signifies  io  pour  upon^  or  ix>pmw 
into.  Now  where  does  he  find  the  force  of  these  prepositions  in  the  Grreek 
word  ?  If  it  signifies  to  pour,  it  does  not  signify  to  pour  into,  or  to  jMiir 
upon.  The  additional  idea  which  varies  the  word  so  materiaUy,  must 
be  got  by  a  preposition  prefixed  or  foUowing :  the  literal  translation  of 
the  above  example  is,  **  a  force  or  power  immersed  in  the  depth  of  the 
body."  To  immerse  in  the  depth  is  a  congruous  expression,  but  to  j>oirr 
in  tht  depth  is  altogether  incongruous. 

The  example  from  Plutarch  will  suit  my  purpose  well  enough  in 
Mr.  Ewing's  translation ;  <<  for  as  plants  are  nourished  by  moderate,  but 
choked  by  excessive  watering,  (literally  waters,)  in  like  manner  the 
mind  is  enlarged  by  labours  suited  to  its  strength,  but  is  ovtruMmed 
(Gh*.  hctptized)  by  such  as  exceed  its  power."  Mr.  Ewing  says,  •*  the 
reference  here  to  the  nourishment  of  plants,  indicates  pouring  only  to  be 
the  species  of  watering  alluded  to  in  the  term."  But  in  this  figure  there 
is  no  reference  at  all  to  the  mode  of  watering  plants.  The  rdferenee  is 
to  the  quantity  of  water.  The  mode  is  not  mentioned ;  but  even  were  it 
mentioned,  it  would  be  merely  a  circumstance  to  which  nothing  conre* 
spends  in  the  thing  illustrated.  What  critic  would  ever  think  of  biint- 
ing  afler  such  likenesses  in  figurative  language?  There  is  actually  bo 
likeness  between  the  mode  of  watering  plants,  and  the  proportioning  of 
labour  to  the  mind  of  a  pupil ;  and  Plutarch  is  not  guilty  of  such  ab- 
surdity. To  Plutarch's  figure  it  would  be  quite  the  same  thing,  if  a  pot 
of  plants  was  dipped  into  water,  instead  of  having  the  water  poured  tnto 
it.  The  pot  itself  might  be  dipped  in  water,  without  any  injury  to  the 
plants.  The  plants  are  injured  when  the  water  is  suffered  to  lie  about  then 
in  too  great  abundance,  in  whatever  way  it  has  been  applied.     The 
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of  the  plant  corresponds  to  the  sufTocation  in  baptism,  or  im- 
mersion. The  choking  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  is  elegantly  iUustrated 
bf  the  choking  of  the  vegetable  powers  when  a  plant  is  covered  in  water. 
There  is  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the  suffocation  of  an  animal  under  water. 
Were  Plutarci.  to  rise  from  the  dead,  with  what  indignation  would  he 
remonstrate  against  the  criticism  that  makes  him  refer  to  the  mode  of 
watering  plants,  in  a  figure  intended  to  illustrate  the  bad  effects  of  too 
much  study!  How  loudly  would  he  disclaim  the  cold,  unnatural 
thought!  Is  it  not  possible  figuratively  to  illustrate  something  by  t 
reference  to  the  mountains  buried  under  snow,  without  referring  to  the 
wtmnur  of  its  falling,  and  pursuing  the  resemblance  to  iheJltJces  offea" 
Aertd  snow  7  So  uur  from  this,  I  assert,  that  this  manner  of  explaining 
Igores  is  umversaUif  improper.  No  instance  could  be  more  beautifully 
decisive  in  our  favour  than  the  above  figure  of  Plutarch.  Mr.  Ewing 
makes  him  compare  the  choking  of  one  thing  to  the  overwhelming  of 
mother.  But  the  author  himself  compares  the  choking  of  a  plant,  or 
the  extinction  of  vegetable  life,  to  the  choking  or  the  extinciion  of  the 
menial  powers  ;  and  in  both  there  is  an  elegant  allusion  to  the  choking 
of  an  animal  under  water. 

But  even  on  Mr.  Swing's  own  system,  his  explanation  of  this  example 
m  most  fatal  to  his  popping.  Baptizo  here  he  makes  to  signify  death  by 
loo  much  water,  as  opposed  to  the  moderate  application  of  water.  If 
this  is  the  distinctive  meaning  of  btj^izo,  it  cannot  also  denote  the 
nmUesi  c^UcaHon  of  water.  It  cannot  surely  designate  the  opposite 
extremes. 

The  word  is  frequently  applied  to  overwhelming  debt,  or  oppressive 
taxation :  ''  tous  de  idiotas  dia  ten  ek  teuton  euporiem,  ou  hapiizousi  tois 
eisphorais."  This  Mr.  Ewing  very  well  translates,  "  on  account  of  the 
abundant  supply  from  these  sources,  they  do  not  oppress  (or  overload, 
Or.  h€tptize)  the  common  people  with  taxes."  But  neither  the  original 
nor  the  translation  will  bear  to  be  explained  by  the  assertion  that  they 
are  brought  to  support,  namely,  that  baptizo  sometimes  signifies  to  powr 
mpon  or  pour  into.  Taxes  are  not  supposed  in  this  figure  to  be  poured 
mpoHj  or  poured  into,  the  people  who  pay  them ;  and  overwhelming  taxes 
ve  not  supposed  to  be  poured,  while  small  taxes  are  dropped  on  the 
peqple.  The  people  might  rather  be  said  to  pour  their  ta^^  into  the 
treasury.  If  baptizousi  here  signifies  to  pour  upon,  or  pour  into,  as 
Mr.  Ewing  supposes,  the  translation,  when  literal,  will  be,  ''  They  do  not 
four  the  common  people  with  taxes,''  or  rather,  **  they  do  not  pour  into, 
or  pour  upon,  the  common  people  with  taxes."  If  any  man  can  take 
tense  out  of  this,  he  will  deserve  the  praise  of  invention.  But  in  this 
figure,  the  rulers  are  supposed  to  immerse  the  people,  through  the  instru-  , 
mentality  of  the  oppressive  taxes.  The  literal  translation  is,  **  They  do 
Bot  immerse  the  common  people  with  taxes."  The  people,  in  the  case  of 
oppressive  taxation,  are  not  in  such  figures  supposed  either  to  have  the 
taxes  poured  upon  them,  nor  themselves  to  be  immersed  in  the  tares,  but 
to  sink  by  being  weighed  down  with  taxes.  The  taxes  are  not  \hv, 
olement  in  which  they  sink,  but  are  tlie  instrumental  fropfnaers.  They 
the  people  to  sink  bj  fh^ir  weight    This  suits  Uie  words:  this 
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suits  the  fiffure :  this  suits  the  sense :  this  suits  every  example  which 
refers  to  debt :  this  suits  the  analogy  of  all  other  languages.  We  say 
ourselves  dipped  in  ddfi,  drowned  in  debt,  sunk  by  debt,  or  sunk  in  debt 
To  sink  in  debt  figures  the  debt  as  that  in  which  we  sink.  It  is  a  deep 
water  in  which  we  sink.  To  sink  by  debt  figures  the  debt  as  a  load  oo 
our  shoulders,  while  we  are  in  deep  water.  In  this  view,  it  is  nol  the 
drowning  element,  but  the  baptizir  or  drowner.  To  be  dipped  in  debc» 
supposes  that  we  owe  something  considerable  in  prc^portion  to  our  means. 
But  we  may  be  dipped  without  being  dromud.  The  last  cannot  be 
adequately  represented  by  baptixo,  except  when  circumstances  render  the 
meaning  definite.  The  Latin  language  recognises  the  same  analoCT. 
Were  we  at  any  loss  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  figure  in  GreSk, 
the  jEre  oKeno  demersus  of  Livy  is  a  commentary.  This  supposes  that 
the  debtor  is  plunged  or  annk  in  debt  A  man  struggling  for  his  life  in 
the  midst  of  deep  vrater,  and  at  last  sinking  by  exhaustion,  is  a  true  mo* 
ture  of  an  insdvent  debtor.  When  baptizo  occurs  in  such  a  situatioii, 
the  meaning  is  substantially  given  in  English  by  the  word  oppress,  or 
overload;  but  neither  of  them  is  a  translation.  They  convey  the  meaiH 
ing  under  the  figure  of  a  had;  the  other  gives  the  idea  under  the  figme 
of  immersion. 

The  same  observation  applies  to  the  next  exanmle,  which  Mr.  Ewing 
quotes  firom  Josephus,  p.  3(y2,  translated  by  Mr.  Ewing,  "  those,  indeed 
even  without  (engaging  in)  faction,  afterwards  overburdened  ox  oppressed 
(Gr.  baptized)  the  city.  The  original  is  stronger  than  the  translatioo. 
It  asserts  that  the  robbers  ruined,  or  sunk  the  city.  The  passage  m 
translated  by  Whiston,  "  although  these  very  men,  besides  the  seditions 
they  raised,  were  otherwise  the  direct  cause  of  the  city's  destruction  akoL* 
The  reference  is  to  a  ship  sinking  firom  being  overburdened,  and  lit 
managed  in  the  storm,  from  the  dissensions  of  the  crew.  In  this  view^ 
the  figure  is  striking  and  beautiful.  But  how  can  Mr.  Ewing  accoo^ 
mod  ate  even  his  own  translation  to  his  definition  of  the  meaning  of  the 
M'ord  baptixo  in  such  examples?  In  them,  he  says,  it  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  pouring  upon  and  pouring  into.  What  did  the  robbers  poor 
upon  or  into  the  city  ?  Besides,  there  is  neither  upon  nor  into  here. 
If  the  word  baptizo  signifies  to  pour,  the  translation  literally  will  be, 
''  they  pourM  the  city."  This  will  not  accommodate  to  Mr.  Ewing's 
own  definition  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  more  than  ours.  Agam, 
even  according  to  Mr.  Ewing's  own  translation  of  this  passage,  the  word 
baptizo  here  denotes  something  in  excess.  What  aspect  has  Uiis  towards 
ti]e  popping  system?     A  few  drc^  of  water  is  not  an  oppressive  load* 

Josephus  uses  the  same  figure  on  another  occasion.  Speaking  of 
Herod's  sons,  he  says,  "touto  osperteleutaiatkueUacheimazomenous  tous 
m  aniskous  epebaptisen"  p.  704.  This  is  a  commentary  on  the  preceding 
example,  and  limits  the  figure  to  a  ship  sinking.  In  the  former  case, 
the  ship  was  overburdened,  and  there  was  a  mutiny  among  the  sailorib 
Here  the  ship  is  attacked  by  repeated  storms,  and  at  last  is  sunk  bj  a 
hurricane.  The  word  ckeimaainnenous  imports,  that  the  young  men 
had  a  winter  voyage,  in  which  they  were  attack^  by  many  storms,  and 
at  last  were  plunged  into  the  abyss  by  an  overwhelming  blast  Whktoe, 
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vlio  has  no  purpose  to  serve,  translates  it  thus:  "  and  this  it  was  that 
came  as  the  last  storm,  and  entirely  sunk  the  young  men,  when  they 
were  in  great  danger  before."  What  has  popping  or  pouring  to  say 
heret 

The  very  next  example  which  Mr.  Ewing  quotes  in  the  sense  of  over- 
wMming  by  being  overburdened,  definitely  refers  to  sinking  in  water  : 
**  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  been  overwhelmed  by  that  great  wave  of 
calamity."  Now,  what  allusion  is  there  here  to  pouring  upon,  pouring 
imio,  or  pouring  of  any  kindt  Tet  this  is  one  of  the  examples  Drought 
by  Mr.  Ewing,  to  prove  that  the  word  sometimes  signifies  to  pour  upon, 
and  pour  into,  tiU  mind  and  body  are  overwhelmed.  What  was  poured 
upon  or  poured  into  this  person  ?  Is  it  supposed  that  the  wave  gradually 
poured  on  him  till  it  sunk  him  t  Nay,  verily.  He  is  said  to  be  bap- 
tized under  the  wave.  Indeed,  a  wave  does  not  cover  by  pouring,  but 
hjjUnoing,  dashing,  or  sweeping  horizontally.  In  the  overwhelming  by 
a  wave,  there  is  no  likeness  to  pouring  or  popping,  and  the  object  is  as 
completely  covered  by  the  wave,  as  when  it  is  dipped.  Besides,  the 
person  is  here  supposed  to  be  forced  down  into  the  water  below,  by 
the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  wave.  The  wave  is  the  baptizer, 
not  the  thing  in  which  he  is  baptized.  He  is  baptized  wndtr  the 
wave.  And  can  there  be  a  stronger  proof  that  baptism  is  immersion  ? 
Let  Mr.  Ewing  perform  baptism  according  to  his  own  translation  of 
this  passage,  and  he  will  act  as  differently  from  his  own  mode  as  from 
oars.  Let  the  baptized  person  be  overwhelmed  with  water,  and  he  will 
be  buried  in  water. 

Another  example  of  this  figure  from  the  same  author,  is  entirely 
decisive  in  our  favour.  Liban.  Ep.  310.  <'  He  who  bears  with  diffi- 
eolty  the  burden  he  already  has,  would  be  entirely  overwhelmed  (or 
crushed)  by  a  small  addition."  Is  it  possible  to  squeeze  the  idea  of 
pouring  out  of  the  word  in  this  occurrence  t  A  burden  is  not  poured 
on  the  shoulders.  Besides,  it  is  not  the  putting  of  the  burden  on  the 
man,  that  is  here  called  baptism.  The  baptism  is  effected  by  the  burden 
liter  it  is  put  on.     The  burden  causes  the  man  to  sink. 

The  example  which  Mr.  Ewing  quotes  from  Plutarch,  is  already 
decided  by  the  evidence  produced  with  respect  to  the  allusion  when  the 
figure  respects  debt :  "  Oppressed  by  a  debt  of  5000  myriads."  This 
debt  was  not  poured  upon  him,  nor  poured  into  him ;  but,  oppressed  by 
it  as  a  load,  he  sunk  or  became  insolvent.  The  figure  does  not  represent 
die  mode  of  putting  the  debt  on  him,  for  in  this  there  is  no  likeness.  It 
represents  the  debt  when  on  him  as  causing  him  to  sink. 

The  example  from  Heliod.  iEthiop.  lib.  iv.  can,  by  no  ingenuity,  be 
leconciled  to  the  assertion  which  Mr.  Ewing  brings  it  to  support :  ''  And 
Ofrerwhelmed  with  the  calamity."  If  haptizo  is  supposed  to  signify  to 
your,  this  passage  must  be  translated,  "  and  poured  by  or  with  the 
calamity."  The  calamity  is  not  poured  upon  him,  but  the  calamity 
fours  him.  But  to  be  immersed,  or  to  sink,  by  calamity,  is  good  sense. 
md  a  common  form  of  speech.  This  also  is  baptism  by  immersion,  and 
can  be  nothing  else.     What  is  more  common  than  to  speak  of  sinking 

under  misfortunes  ? 
M 
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In  like  manner  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  p.  72»  speaks  of  persons  m 
delivered  from  the  difficulties  in  which  they  were  immersed.  But  the 
observation  of  Schelhornius,  renders  the  reference  in  this  figure  entirely 
dctinite.  After  quoting  a  number  of  examples  in  which  the  word  is 
applied  figuratively  to  calamities,  he  observes,  with  great  sagacity,  that 
the  same  sentiment  is  expressed  in  the  same  author  by  the  word  bvtk^ 
zesthai,  which  determines  his  meaning  when  he  uses  the  word  haptitaio 
express  the  same  thing.  *'  Sunk  into  the  deep  by  a  greater  wave  or  tide 
of  misfortunes.''  Now,  that  huthizo  denotes  to  cover ,  to  sink  in  the  ab^ss, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  a  verb  formed  from  the  appropriate  name 
of  the  great  abyss.  BaptizOf  then,  as  expressing  the  same  thing,  must 
agree  with  it  in  the  genera]  idea,  though  it  characteristically  differs  from 
It  in  strength  of  expression.  In  some  circumstances,  they  may  both 
refer  to  the  same  thing,  while  in  others  they  have  a  characteristic  di^ 
ierence.  No  evidence  can  be  more  satisfactory  in  determining  the 
meaning  of  a  word  than  this.  It  is  indirect,  and  would  be  hid  from 
the  ordinary  reader ;  but  when  sagacity  points  it  out,  no  candid  mind 
can  reject  it.  This  also  confirms  an  observation  which  I  have  made  on 
another  example,  namely,  that  to  be  baptized  by  a  wave,  does  not  import 
that  the  baptism  was  in  the  wave,  but  under  it;  and  that  the  wave  is 
tlie  baptizer,  or  power  that  sinks  the  baptized  person  under  it  Here 
the  great  wave  not  only  covered  the  person  itself,  but  sunk  him  belom 
itnif  into  the  deep. 

The  Septuagint  renders  Isaiah  xxi.  4,  ''  iniquity  immerses  me,"  trao^ 
lated  by  Mr.  Ewing,  "  iniquity  overwhelms  me."  "  Here,"  he  says,  "  the 
idea  o{ plunging  into  is  excluded.  The  subject  of  baptism  is  viewed  as 
having  something  poured  or  brought  upon  him.  He  is  not  popped  into 
the  baptizing  substance,  but  \ipops  upon  him."  And  pray,  Mr.  Ewing, 
v;\\o  pops  this  iniquity  upon  the  baptized  person?  Is  iniquity  itself  the 
p(^pper  ?  Is  not  iniquity  the  thing  with  which  he  is  popped  ?  Is  it  both 
popper  and  popped?  But  if  iniquity  |M>ps  him  with  itself,  does  not  this 
represent  sin  as  coming  on  the  sinner  of  itself?  But  Mr.  Ewing  roost 
manifestly  mistakes  the  meaning  of  this  phrase.  The  expression,  "  ini- 
quity  baptizeth  me,"  does  not  mean  that  iniquity  comes  on  him  either 
by  popping  or  dipping,  either  by  pouring  or  sprinkling ;  but  that  his 
sin,  which  originated  in  himself,  and  never  was/n//  on  him  in  any  mode, 
sunk  him  in  misery.  Our  iniquities  cause  us  to  sink  in  deep  waters. 
This  example  is,  with  all  others  in  which  the  word  occurs  either  in  its 
literal  or  figurative  use,  completely  in  our  favour.  Iniquity  is  the  bap- 
tizer, and,  instead  of  popping  the  subjects  of  its  baptism,  would  siik 
them  eternally  in  the  lake  that  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone,  were 
they  not  delivered  by  that  which  is  represented  in  the  baptism  of  Chris- 
tians. Upon  the  whole,  there  is  not  one  of  all  the  examples  of  the 
figurative  use  of  this  word,  which  will  not  fairly  explain  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  literal  meaning  which  we  attach  to  it,  while  man? 
of  them  can  bear  no  other  meaning.  So  far  from  all  explaining  witn 
an  allusion  to  pouring,  there  is  not  one  of  them,  taking  all  circumstances 
together,  will  fairly  explain  in  that  meaning.  There  is  not  one  instance 
'n  which  Mr.  Ewing  can  show,  that  the  reference  must  necessarily  be  to 
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pouring.  AU  languages  employ  correiponding  words  in  the  same 
^gantawe  meaning  £or  which  we  contend  in  the  above  examples.  No 
evidence  can  be  more  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  figurative  baptism  of  our  Lord  is  quite  in  accordance  with  those 
examples  in  which  the  word  is  used  for  afflictions.  Matt  xx.  22;  Mark 
X.  37.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  also,  he  is  represented  in  the  pn^ 
pfaetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  immersed  in  deep  waters.  "  Save 
me,  O  God,  for  the  waters  are  come  in  unto  my  soul.  I  sink  in  deep 
mire,  where  there  is  no  standing ;  I  am  come  into  deep  waters,  where 
the  floods  overflow  me."  Psa.  Ixix.  1,  2,  14.  In  like  manner,  the  afliic- 
lioos  of  the  church  are  represented  by  this  figure.  <<  Then  the  waters 
had  overwhelmed  us,  the  stream  had  gone  over  our  soul:  then  the 
prood  waters  had  gone  over  our  soul."  Psa.  cxxiv.  4,  5,  &,c.  The 
enemies  of  the  Lord,  also,  and  of  his  peof^e,  are  represented  as  destroyed 
by  immersion  in  deep  waters.  **  Then  will  I  make  their  waters  deep, 
and  cause  their  rivers  to  run  like  oil,  saith  the  Lord  God."  Ezek. 
xxxii.  14. 

The  baptism  of  the  Spirit  is  a  figure  that  has  its  foundation  in 
immersion,  by  which  the  abundance  of  his  gifls  and  influences,  and  the 
snctification  of  the  whole  body  and  soul,  are  represented.  That  which 
is  immersed  in  a  fluid  is  completely  subjected  to  its  influence,  as  wool 
is  said  to  be  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  shell-fish.  So  the  sanctiflca- 
ticMi  of  the  believer  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  faith  in  the  atoning 
blood  of  Christ,  is  figuratively  called  an  immersion  or  a  baptism.  But  ^ 
tins  and  the  preceding  figure  I  shall  meet  again,  in  the  examination  of 
the  theory  of  Mr.  Ewing. 

Section  XIII. — Examination  of  Mr.  Ewing's  System. — Having 
considered  the  evidence  for  the  meaning  of  this  word  from  its  occurrences 
in  Greek  writers,  I  shall  now  examine  the  new  theory  proposed  by  Mr. 
Ewing.  This  writer  pretends  to  have  discovered  the  signification  of 
i^pto,  by  reducing  it  to  its  radical  letters ;  and  by  interchanging  labials 
and  vowels,  he  forms  the  word  pop  fi'om  the  sound.  For  an  admirable 
exposure  of  this  fancy,  I  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Cox.  But  the  very 
attempt  is  absurd  and  ludicrous.  It  could  not  succeed  on  any  subject, 
or  wiUi  respect  to  any  word.  It  is  entitled  to  no  more  consideration, 
than  an  attempt  to  decide  by  an  a{^al  to  the  cry  of  birds.  The  tnought 
of  fettling  a  religious  controversy  about  the  meaning  of  a  word  in  a  par- 
tieular  language,  by  speculations  with  respect  to  its  radical  letters,  as 
apfjying  to  all  languages,  is  certainly  one  of  the  wildest  conceits  that 
bias  been  broached  in  criticism  since  the  birth  of  that  art.  Upon  this 
theory,  I  shall  do  no  more  than  make  a  few  observations. 

1.  It  applies  etymology  utterly  beyond  its  province.  Etymology,  as 
a  foundation  for  argument,  can  never  proceed  beyond  the  root  existing 
n  a  ward  in  the  kmguage,  whose  meaning  can  be  learned  fi'om  its  use. 
To  trace  a  word  to  a  more  remote  ancestry,  is  to  relate  fable  for  history. 

2.  When  etymologists  go  farther,  they  do  not  pretend  to  give  a 
meaning  to  a  word  which  it  is  not  found  to  have  by  use,  nor  to  reject 
any  meaning  which  use  has  assigned.    They  do  not  pretend  to  regulate 
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language  by  assigning  meanings  from  origin,  but,  from  a  com[ 
of  actually  asoertained  meanings,  to  assign  a  probable-  root  The  wwimb 
of  their  discoveries  is  not  from  their  authority  in  settling  controYenMS 
about  the  meanings  that  use  has  actually  assigned  to  the  wotdi 
which  they  analyze,  but  from  the  light  which  they  reflect  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  language,  and  the  science  of  mind.  So  far  from  hanng 
authority  in  theological  controversy,  their  researches  have  no  authoritj 
in  criticism,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  words  in  classical  writenL 
Classical  writers  are  an  authority  to  the  etymologist,  but  the  etymologic 
cannot  give  law  to  the  classics.  The  etymologist  must  collect,  and 
from  use  ascertain,  the  various  meanings  of  a  word,— on  the  authority 
of  which  he  may  venture  a  conjecture  of  an  origin  higher  than  ikii 
of  any  word  now  in  the  language.  By  a  comparison  of  these  meaningly 
he  may  discover  a  common  idea,  and  thereby  be  enabled  to  determine 
the  primary  meaning.  But  without  this  authority,  the  {nrimaiy 
meaning  can  never  be  ascertained  by  the  mere  sound  of  radical  letten. 
It  may  be  true  that  particular  radical  letters  are  found  in  words  that 
designate  a  common  idea ;  but  that  this  is  the  case,  and  how  far  it  is  the 
case,  depends  on  ascertaining  from  use  the  actual  meaning  of  the  worda. 
If  the  meaning  of  words  may  lawfully  be  ascertained  from  the  radioal 
letters  which  they  contain,  instead  of  the  tedious  process  of  reading  the 
classics,  and  acquiring  the  meaning  of  words  from  their  use,  we.mi^ 
at  once  proceed  to  reduce  them  to  their  radical  sounds,  and  deterauae 
their  import  by  this  philological  chemistry.  Mr.  Ewing  not  aoly  USk 
in  this  instance  of  analysis,  but  utterly  mistakes  the  true  object  of 
etymological  researches.  His  attempt  is  not  calculated  to  throw  light 
on  the  philosophy  of  language,  nor  illustrate  the  processes  and  relatiooa 
of  human  thought,  but  converts  etymology  into  a  sort  of  philological 
alchemy. 

3.  Were  the  origin  of  beqtto  to  be  traced,  even  with  the  litnKNA  oer-> 
tainty,  to  some  other  word  or  words  in  the  language,  its  meaning  in  the 
language  must  be  determined  by  its  use  in  the  language,  and  not  by  ila 
origin.  Words  often  depart  widely  in  their  use  from  the  meaning  of 
their  root.  They  may  drop  some  idea  that  was  at  first  essential,  or  thej 
may  embrace  ideas  not  originally  implied. 

4.  In  analyzing  any  word,  the  etymologist  must  be  guided  not  merely 
by  the  consideration  that  the  letters  that  compose  it  have  tlie  appearanee 
of  indicating  a  certain  origin,  but,  especially  as  a  ground-work,  that 
such  an  origin  corresponds  to  its  known  and  acknowledged  mean- 
ing. And  when  we  have  found  such  an  origin  to  a  word,  it  is  of  no 
authority  in  argument,  as  it  takes  the  meaning  of  the  word  for  granted. 
If  pop  were  the  ascertained  and  acknowledged  meaning  of  bapio^  the 
etymologist  might  employ  his  art  to  reduce  the  one  word  to  the  other. 
But  even  then,  the  evidence  that  the  one  was  the  parent  of  the  other, 
would  depend  on  the  fact  that  the  meaning  was  ascertained  by  use,  and 
could  not  rest  on  the  coincidence  in  sounds.  That  rain  comes  fitm 
raino,  to  sprinkle,  and  plunge  from  phtno,  &c.,  depends  on  the  fact,  that 
the  meaning  of  the  one  word  is  known  by  use  to  correspond  to  the 
meaning  of  the  other.     Were  there  no  such  correspondence  in  known 
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iigBifteition,  the  conreqxmdenee  in  sound  would  be  no  foundation  (or 
deriTtlion.  Many  words  correspond  as  nearly  in  sound,  which  have  no 
relation.  In  derifing  a  word,  therefore,  by  reducing  it  to  its  radical 
leUera,  the  etymologist,  if  he  acts  agreeably  to  the  sound  principles  of 
his  art,  must  have  all  the  meanings  of  the  derived  word  previously 
tseertained,  as  a  gronnd-work  for  his  conclusions:  they  are  data 
which  in  his  process  must  be  taken  for  granted.  But  if  the  meanings 
of  a  word  are  taken  lor  granted  in  this  process,  the  object  of  the  process 
oaimot  be  to  ascertain  a  doubtful  meaning.  If  the  word  hapto  has  not 
from  use  all  the  meanings  which  Mr.  Ewing  assigns  to  it,  no  etymo- 
logical process  can  give  any  of  these  meanings  to  it,  for  they  must  be  all 
tt£en  for  granted,  as  a  foundation  for  his  deductions. 

6.  This  theory  assigns  to  Ini^to,  as  its  primary  meaning,  a  significa* 
tion  which  use  has  not  given  it  in  a  single  instance.  Indeed,  though 
the  author  endeavours  to  conform  the  examples  to  this  primary  accepta- 
tioo,  he  does  not  pretend  to  have  derived  it  from  the  examples.  He 
oooclades  that  the  primary  meaning  of  this  word  is  pop,  from  the  sound. 
tad  from  its  correspondence  to  the  other  meanings.  That  btqfto  has 
ineh  a  primary  meaning  there  is  no  evidence.  If  pap  really  embraced 
d  the  significations  assigned  by  Mr.  Ewing  to  be^to,  he  might  allege, 
that  it  is  probable  that  the  word  once  signified  to  pop ;  but  this  wodd 
not  be  proof  that  it  had  any  such  signification  during  the  period  to 
which  the  writings  now  extant  in  the  Qreek  language  belong.  This 
oodd  be  proved  only  by  examples  from  these  authors.  Whatever  is 
the  onjpn  of  the  word  6^0,  it  never  signifies  pop, 

6.  To  prove  that  any  meaning  is  sanctioned  by  use,  it  is  not  sufficient 
chat  there  are  examples  of  its  occurrence  which  will  explain  on  this 
neaning.  There  is  no  word  of  frequent  occurrence,  which  in  some 
iknations  might  not  bear  a  false  translation,  or  explain  in  a  sense  which 
il  really  never  has,  without  making  nonsense.  ?«ay,  a  false  translation 
of  a  word  may,  in  many  situations,  make  good  sense,  and  even  express 
a  scriptural  truth,  though  not  the  truth  of  the  passage.  Before  the 
authority  of  use,  therefore,  can  be  pleaded  for  a  meaning,  a  passage  must 
be  produced  in  which  the  word  must  have  the  meaning  assigned.  This 
il  self^vident.  I  state  it,  therefore,  as  a  canon,  or  first  principle  of 
eriUcism,  that  in  copitroverst  a  word  occurring  frequently  in 

THE  LANGUAGE  18  NEVER  TO  BE  TAKEN  ARBITRARILY  IN  A  SENSE  WHICH 
IT  CANNOT  BE  SHOWN  INCONTEST ABLY  TO  HAVE  IN  SOME  OTHER  PASSAGE. 

An  acknowledged  sense  is  necessary  as  a  foundation  on  which  to  rest 

the  soi^iosition,  that  in  the  contested  passage  it  may  have  the  signification 

assigned.  There  is  no  ground  to  allege  that  the  word  has  a  signification 

in  the  contested  passage,  which  it  is  not  proved  to  have  in  some  other 

|4ace.     It  may  have  this  authority  and  fail ;  but  without  this  it  cannot 

•oeceed.     A  meaning  not  so  proved  has  no  right  to  be  heard  in  contro- 

rersy.     I  have  limited  the  canon  to  controversy,  but,  in  fact,  it  extends 

in  some  measure  to  matters  in  which  men  do  not  find  an  inducement  to 

dispute.     Many  of  the  beasts  and  fishes  and  fowls  and  plants  mentioned 

i*i  the  Old  Testament,  cannot  be  now  exactly  and  confidently  ascertained 

t>y  OS,  for  want  of  this  criterion ;    and   although  there  is  no  warm 
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controversy  about  these  things,  it  is  because  there  is  no  lempltlkNi 
from  the  subject.  If  a  word  occurs  so  seldom  in  what  remains  of  aof 
language,  and  in  such  circumstances  as  cannot  definitely  determine  its 
meaning,  nothing  can  be  legitimately  rested  on  it  in  controversy.  Nov 
this  canon  sweeps  away  not  only  Mr.  Ewing's  theory,  but  all  other 
systems  that  give  a  meaning  to  bapUzo,  different  from  that  for  whioh  we 
contend.  There  is  not  one  instance  in  all  the  Greek  language  in  whicb 
it  necessarily  signifies  to  pour,  sprinkle,  &c.  Our  opponents  have  nol 
an  acknowledged  foundation  on  which  to  rest  the  <^inion,  that,  wilh 
respect  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  the  word  bapiizo  may  have  the 
meaning  for  which  they  contend ;  for  in  no  instance  can  it  be  proved  to 
have  such  a  meaning.  On  the  contrary,  even  Mr.  Ewing  himself  the 
boldest  of  all  the  critics  on  that  side  of  the  question,  does  not  deny  that 
this  word  sometimes  signifies  to  dip ;  nay,  he  himself  gives  many  ezun- 
ples  in  which  it  must  have  this  signihcation. 

7.  I  will  state  another  canon  equally  self^vident,  and  equally  £ital  to 
the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Ewing,  and  all  our  opponents :  a  word  that  appubs 
TO  TWO  MODES  CAN  DESIGNATE  NEITHER.  The  samo  word  caunot  expttm 
different  modes,  though  a  word  not  significant  of  mode  may  a|^ly  to  ail 
modes.  Wash,  for  instance,  may  refer  to  the  action  designated  by  11, 
in  whatever  mode  it  may  be  performed.  Whether  it  is  done  by  dij^iiiif 
or  by  pouring,  the  word  trosA  does  not  assert  It  is  indifferent  as  to 
mode,  although  even  here  one  mode  is  more  common  than  another. 
Stain,  in  like  manner,  asserts  nothing  of  mode,  but  applies  to  all  modes. 
A  thing  may  be  stained  by  sprinkling,  by  pouring,  or  by  dipping.  Wtt 
also  applies  to  all  modes.  A  thing  may  be  wett^  by  dipping,  by  poicr- 
^^y  by  sprinkling,  by  the  insensible  distillation  of  the  dew,  by  damp. 
The  word  expresses  the  effect  only,  and  says  nothing  of  the  mode.  But 
it  would  be  both  false  and  absurd  to  say  that  these  words  signify  iH 
these  modes.  They-  express  nothing  of  mode.  Modes  are  essentially 
different  from  one  another,  and  have  nothing  in  common.  One  woid, 
then,  cannot  possibly  distinguish  them.  The  name  of  a  mode  is  the 
word  which  expresses  it  as  distinguished  firom  other  modes.  But  it  is 
impossible  for  the  same  word  to  express  the  distinction  of  two  modeiL 
It  might  more  reasonably  be  supposed,  that  the  word  black  may  also  be 
employed  to  signify  the  idea  denoted  by  tohitef  as  well  as  the  idea  whieh 
it  is  employed  to  designate,  because  black  and  white  admit  of  degrees ; 
but  there  are  no  degrees  in  mode.  Without  reference,  then,  to  the 
practice  of  the  language,  on  the  authority  of  self«vident  truth,  I  asaert 
that  bapto  cannot  signify  both  dip,  and  pour  or  sprinkle.  I  assert^  that 
in  no  language  under  heaven  can  one  word  designate  two  modes.  Now 
we  have  the  confession  of  our  opponents  themselves,  that  baptixo  signi- 
fies to  dip.     If  so,  it  cannot  also  signify  to  pour  or  sprinkle. 

8.  The  various  meanings  that  Mr.  Ewing  assigns  to  this  word,  wiB 
not  derive  from  pop.  His  theory,  then,  has  not  the  merit  even  of  con- 
sistency, which  a  false  theory  may  have.  He  asserts,  indeed,  that  all 
the  meanings  which  he  admits  may  easily  be  reduced  to  this  word; 
and  that  each  holds  of  it,  independently  of  all  the  rest  But  how  doea 
he  make  out  this  assertion  ?     By  making  as  many  compounds  o(pop,  «a 
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18  snppoeed  to  hare  meaniiigs.  In  each  of  these  meaninge,  it 
bebomee,  in  fact,  a  different  word.  Piup  in^  pop  cut ;  pep  up,  pap  down ; 
pap  hachoardy  pap  forward^  d&c,  are  different  compound  words,  as  much 
as  diffbse  is  different  from  infuse.  Now,  if  the  word  hapto  signifies 
Bwrely  to  pop^  it  cannot  signify  io  pap  up,  to  pop  down,  d&c,  by  its  own 
Bower.  It  must  have  something  acid^  to  give  it  such  a  meaning.  It  is 
fidse,  then,  to  say  that  hapta  has  all  these  significations.  But  if  hapto 
■gnifies  to  pour,  it  does  so  without  the  aid  of  any  other  word :  if  it 
agnifies  to  iprinkh,  it  must  do  so  by  itself.  It  signifies  to  dip,  without 
the  aid  of  any  other  word.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  hapHzo  admits  com- 

r'ltioa  with  prepositions,  but  this  is  not  to  enable  it  to  signify  to  dip : 
if  this  were  Uie  case,  it  could  never  have  that  signification  without 
die  preposition  in  composition.  But  it  has  this  signification  where  there 
b  no  such  composition.  Indeed,  there  are  but  few  of  its  occurrences 
in  which  it  admits  the  composition.  It  was  indeed  a  conceit  of  the 
great  Dr.  Owen,  that  hapHzo  cannot  denote  to  dip,  except  in  composi- 
tioo  with  em  or  m.  But  this  is  contradicted  by  use,  and  by  the  analogy 
of  other  words,  as  is  well  remarked  by  Mr.  Booth.  Besides,  if  hapto 
■gnifies  to  pap,  and  \ipop  can  apply  to  none  of  the  meanings  which  h€rpto 
is  said  to  have,  without  the  aid  of  a  preposition,  then  it  cannot  be  said 
diat  Inxpio  signifies  to  pour  or  sprinkle.  It  only  signifies  a  part  of  that  idea  ■ 

Again,  when  the  compound  is  formed,  it  will  not  produce  the  mean- 
ings contended  for.  To  pap  upon  does  not  signify  to  sprinkle,  for  there 
may  be  a  popping  upon,  when  there  is  no  sprinkling,  though  sprinkling 
nay  be  performed  by  popping  upon.  In  the  very  example  alleged  by 
Mr.  Ewing,  there  is  popping  upon  without  sprinkling. 

"  A  fellow  finding  somewhat  prick  him,  popped  his  finger  upon  the 
place."  Did  he  sprinkle  his  finger  upon  the  place  ?  But  if  there  ii< 
popping  trpon  without  sprinkling,  then  popping  upon  will  not  signify 
iprinkling  without  something  to  limit  it  still  farther.  Granting,  then, 
that  hapto  signifies  to  pop,  for  this  very  reason  it  cannot  signify  to  sprinkle. 

In  the  same  manner  it  may  be  proved,  that  if  hapto  signifies  to  pop  in 
or  into,  it  does  not  signify  to  pour ;  for  there  may  be  popping  in  or  into 
without  pouring.     Mr.  Ewing's  own  example  proves  this : 

«*Hetbatkiirdmykinff, 
P9ft  in  between  th'  election  and  my  bopee." 

There  was  no  pouring  here.     But  a  word  that  does  not  necessarily  imply 
pouring,  cannot  signify  pouring. 

Even  with  the  addition  of  the  word  water  itself,  the  idea  is  not  made 
out  If  we  substitute  water  for  finger  in  the  above  example,  we  shall 
fail  in  the  attempt  to  express  sprinkling.  The  fellow  might  pop  water 
npoD  the  place  without  sprinkling.  In  like  manner,  there  may  even  be 
popping  into  water,  without  immersion.  When  a  boy  pops  a  duck  into 
the  water,  she  does  not  sink.  Mr.  Ewing,  then,  has  failed  in  every  point 
of  view.  Even  the  expression, "  he  popped  water  into  his  turned  up  face," 
Mr.  Swing's  favourite  expression  for  haptizing,  does  not  express  either 
pouring  or  sprinkling.  So  far  from  necessarily  implying  that  the  water 
was  poured  or  sprinkled,  it  naturally  implies  that  the  water  was  cast  bj 
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^jerk  or  sHght  dash,  and  not  by  drops,  or  by  a  jtffMM.  Inftead,  thm 
of  accounting  for  all  the  meanings  attached  by  Mr.  Ewing  to  the  won 
bapto,  it  does  not  account  for  any  one  of  these  meanings. 

Still  less  will  this  derivation  account  for  dyeing  as  a  meaning  of  bapiw. 
How  is  it  possible,  that  if  InjgHo  primarily  signifies  to  pop,  it  could  abo 
receive  the  signification  to  dye  f  Mr.  Ewing  answers  this,  by  supposing 
that  a  thing  may  be  dyed,  by  baring  the  colouring  liquor  popped  upon 
it,  and  by  the  supposition,  that  the  art  of  dyeing  was  suggested  by  die 
accidental  staining  of  things  by  the  juice  of  firuits.  But  this  account  is 
totally  unphilosophical.  All  this  may  be  true,  yet  be  insufficient  to 
account  for  the  fact  Accidental  and  infirequent  union  cannot  originate 
a  meaning  (bunded  on  such  union.  It  is  not  priority  of  the  mode  of 
doing  anything,  but  the  frequency  of  doing  in  a  mode,  that  will  coDfer 
the  name  of  the  mode  on  the  thing  effected  in  such  mode.  This  is  the 
voice  both  of  philosophy  and  of  fact  Thus,  eano,  to  sing,  came  to  signify 
to  foretell,  b^use  prophets  uttered  their  predictions  in  song.  Thn 
principle  operates  very  extensively  in  language.  I  have  already  exem- 
plified the  thing  in  many  instances.  Btwto,  to  dip,  comes  naturally  to 
signify  to  dye,  firom  the  firequency  of  dyeing  by  dipping.  But  there 
never  was  such  a  frequency  of  dyeing  by  sprinkling,  as  would,  on  phiil<v 
sophica]  principles,  give  the  name  of  die  mode  to  the  thing  efiected  in 
that  mode.  Besides,  if  hapto  primarily  signifies  to  pop,  and  if  it  came 
to  signify  to  dye,  because  dyeing  was  usually  performed  by  popping^ 
then  dyeing  must  have  been  performed  neither  by  pouring  nor  iprinUins, 
for  popping,  as  I  have  shown,  is  different  from  both.  It  is  impossible 
philosophicadly  to  account  for  dyeing  as  a  meaning  of  hapto  on  any  other 
principle,  than  that  this  word  primarily  signifies  to  dip. 

Again,  li  hapto  came  to  signify  to  dye,  because  that  the  art  of  dyeing 
was  suggested  by  the  accidental  stains  firom  the  bruising  of  fruits,  wlqf 
did  not  pop  accompany  its  relative  in  this  signification?  Why  did  not 
Milton  say,  <'  colours  popped  in  heaven,"  instead  of  '*  colours  dipped  in 
heaven  ?"  There  is  no  end  to  the  absurdity  of  this  fantastic  theory ;  it 
is  a  mine  of  inconsistency  that  never  could  be  exhausted.  This  is  the 
necessary  condition  of  all  false  theories.  However  plausible  they  maj 
be  made  by  the  ingenuity  of  their  inventors,  they  must  contain  incon- 
sistency that  will  sometimes  jKip  out  its  head,  and  show  itself  even  to 
the  most  indolent  readers.  But  truth  is  consistent ;  and,  although  many 
apparent  difficulties  may  at  first  sight  occur,  they  will  gradually  disa}^ 
pear,  as  light  is  cast  on  the  subject  by  inquiry.  Even  when  its  defenders, 
by  inadvertency,  couple  it  with  something  extrinsic,  that  tends  to  obecore 
and  mar  its  evidence,  the  ingenuity  of  opponents  will  only  have  the 
good  effect  of  separating  the  chaff  from  the  wheat 

But  no  absurdity  can  vie  with  that  of  supposing  that  a  word  of  86 
peculiar  and  restricted  a  meaning  as  pop  is  represented  to  be,  should  be 
accounted  so  generic,  that  it  becomes  the  liege  lord  of  innumerable 
different  significations,  that  do  not  arise  the  one  out  of  the  other,  but 
hold  immediately  of  itself.  Nay,  according  to  Mr.  Ewing's  philoeopln^, 
it  might  become  the  liege  lord  of  half  the  language.  Instead  of  originally 
representing  a  very  generic  idea,  it  is  supposed  primarily  to  signify  a 
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particular  aoond, — a  small  smart  quick  sound.  It  is  said  to  be  a  word 
**  fixmed  from  the  sound/'  All  its  implications  agree  to  this ;  and  pop 
itaelf  never  came  to  have  the  acceptations  that  Mr.  Ewing  supposes 
h^fio  to  have.  We  never  find  this  word  applied  to  any  things,  but  such 
as  are  of  a  triding  or  playful  nature.  We  never  hear  of  a  shipwreck  as 
a  popping  of  the  ship  into  the  deep.  This  would  be  ludicrous.  Pop, 
inatead  of  being  a  generic  word,  is  as  specific  a  word  as  can  be  ima- 
fpoed,  and  never  was  actually  extended  to  serious  or  important  things, 
excqpt  to  burlesque  them.  Indeed,  instead  of  being  a  licge  lord,  con- 
ferring ample  and  separate  territories  on  many  great  vassals,  it  is  so  very 
ccofined  in  its  own  territory,  that  it  has  a  domain  hardly  sufficient  for  a 
walk,  to  ffive  it  an  airing.  To  enable  it  to  ^o  a  little  into  the  world,  it 
is  obliged  to  take  assistance  from  the  prepositions.  Mr.  Ewing  himself 
cannot  send  it  abroad  without  escorting  it  with  up  or  down,  backwards 
OifonoardSf  in  or  into,  off  or  upon,  d&c  A  word  so  limited  in  its  own 
territories  is  ill  fitted  to  become,  as  liege  lord,  proprietor  of  a  great  part 
of  the  language, — nay,  of  every  language ;  for  Mr.  Ewing's  chemistry 
must  extract  the  same  thought  from  all  languages.  The  author,  indeed, 
while  he  declares  that  each  of  the  vassals  is  independent  of  all  the  rest, 
and  holds  immediately  of  the  liege  lord,  inccmsistently  gives  it  a  process 
from  the  particular  sound  originally  denoted  by  it,  to  ''  the  noise  caused 
by  the  agency  of  hodu  in  nuftion  upon  body,  and  that  in  any  direction 
wkaiever."  Here  we  have  a  process  that  by  gradually  dropping  particu- 
larities, and  encroaching  on  territories  not  originally  included  in  its 
kingdom,  gives  it  a  generic  meaning.  Here  every  step  in  the  process  is 
connected  with  that  which  precedes  and  depends  on  it.  But  let  us  look 
at  the  generic  meaning  which  we  have  found  by  this  process.  It  is  so 
generic,  as  to  disclaim  all  kindred  with  pop,  according  to  the  use  of  that 
word  in  the  English  language.  Mr.  Ewing's  definition  assigns  this  word 
to  express  "  the  noise  caused  by  the  agency  of  body  in  motion  upon 
body."  NoWy  has  pop  actually  so  generic  a  meaning?  If  so,  we  may 
ipeak  of  the  popping  of  a  cart,  when  we  mean  to  express  the  creaking  ot 
its  wheels ;  fi>r  this  is  "  noise  caused  by  the  agency  of  body  in  motion 
upon  body."  In  short,  every  noise  from  motion  may  be  called  popping.  * 
But  with  all  the  impudence  of  this  little  playfiil  word,  it  has  never  had 
tlie  boldness  to  pep  itself  into  such  a  province. 

Again,  if  bapto  signifies  primarily  to  pop,  and  if  pop  signifies  primarily 
to  make  **  a  small  smart  quick  sound,"  and  if  all  the  various  meanings  of 
hc^pto  hold  of  it  in. this  signification,  then  they  must  all  be  reducible  to 
the  primary  signification,  namcJy,  *'  a  small  smart  quick  sound,"  without 
any  relation  to  one  another.  The  signification  to  dye  must  be  referred 
inuDediately  to  this  particular  sound,  and  not  to  the  accidental  bruising 
of  fruits.  Mr.  Ewing  inconsistently  makes  the  various  meanings  hold  of 
fop  in  its  generic  meaning,  acquired  by  process,  instead  of  its  primary, 
particular  motion.  Nay,  he  absurdly  makes  the  various  meanings  of 
itfto  hold  of  the  Elnglish  pop,  and  that  in  a  meaning  far  removed  from 
ita  primary  meaning.  No  matt^  that  it  was  as  true  that  pop  had  the 
ganeric  meaning  acquired  by  process  from  a  particular  one,  as  it  is 
iMiiieatlyfidae;  this  would  say  nothing  to  the  proceases  of  6^0.  Instead 
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of  tracing  tlie  progress  of  pop  from  **  a  small  smart  quick  sound/'  to 
a  **  sound  caused  by  the  motion  of  body  in  motion  on  body/'  let  Mr. 
Ewing  trace  the  progress  of  bn^to  itself  It  is  with  this  the  controversjr 
IS  concerned,  and  not  with  the  mutations  in  the  meaning  of  an  Engiiaii 
word.  Let  him  show  such  a  primary  meaning  in  begtio,  and  then  let 
him  trace  it  through  all  the  rivulets  derived  from  the  fountain.  Can 
anything  be  more  obvious,  than  that  if  bc^o  primarily  simiifies  to  jptfp, 
and  if  pop  primarily  signifies  to  make  a  small  smart  quick  sound,  hapio 
cannot  be  admitted  as  proprietor  of  any  other  territory,  till  it  is  proved 
by  use  to  possess  it  ?  Is  the  harmony  between  bcipto  and  pop  like  that 
of  the  monads  of  the  soul  and  body,  according  to  the  system  of  Leibnitz, 
that  the  one  must  necessarily  accompany  the  other  in  all  its  most 
fantastic  movements  ?  Can  anything  be  more  absurd,  than  to  squeeze 
pop  out  of  bapto,  on  the  authority  of  sound  and  primary  acceptation,  yet 
in  the  theory  founded  on  this,  to  reason  not  from  the  primary  meaning 
of  popy  but  from  a  meaning  acquired  by  process?  Can  anything  be 
more  absurd,  than  to  pretend  to  determine  the  different  meanings  of  a 
Greek  word,  by  the  mutations  of  meaning  in  the  English  word  derived 
from  it? 

9.  If  pop  originally  denoted  <'  a  small  smart  quick  sound,"  as  is  very 
likely,  then  there  is  no  reason  to  extract  pop  out  of  bapto,  for  hapto  never 
denotes  such  a  sound, — nor  any  sound.  Mr.  Ewing  himself  does  not 
pretend  to  allege  one  example  in  which  bapto  has  the  meaning  which 
pop  originally  implied.  On  the  authority,  then,  of  the  coincidence  of 
primary  meaning,  no  relation  can  be  found  between  them. 

10.  The  construction  of  the  words  in  connexion  with  bapto,  in  many 
of  its  occurrences,  contradicts  this  theory.  Mr.  Ewing  says,  "  a  persoo 
or  thing  may  be  either  popped  into  water,  or  may  have  water  popped 
upon  or  into  him"  Very  true,  but  the  same  syntax  will  not  pop  him 
into  water,  that  will  pop  water  upon  or  into  him.  According  to  Mr. 
Ewing,  to  pop  into  water  is  to  dip.  If  so,  the  examples  of  doping,  as 
denoted  by  this  phrase,  are  innumerable.  Let  any  person  examine  the 
number  which  I  have  produced.  But  can  Mr.  Ewing  produce  out  of  aD 
Greek  literature,  a  single  example  of  the  phrase  popping  water  upon  o 
person  or  thing,  vfheu  the  verb  is  bapto?  Baptizing  water  vpon  a  person 
or  thing,  is  a  phrase  that  never  occurs.  This  would  be  the  baptism  of 
the  water,  not  of  the  person.  To  pop  water  upon  a  man,  in  Greek,  would 
be  baptein  udor  ep  anthropon,  if  baptein  is  the  Greek  word  for  pop: 
but  such  a  phraseology  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  Greek  language. 

11.  The  many  examples  in  which  baptixo  is  applied  to  great,  senom, 
and  terrific  objects,  contradict  this  theory.  Mr.  Ewing,  indeed,  his 
foreseea  this  storm ;  and  to  prevent  his  theory  from  being  overwhdmoi 
by  it,  has  invented  a  groundless  distinction  between  what  he  calls  the 
proper  and  lax  sense  of  the  word.  "  It  is  a  word/'  he  says,  "  which 
properly  denotes  operations  on  a  small  scale,  and  of  a  gentle  nature :  it  it 
in  a  secondary  sense  that  it  comes  to  be  applied  to  the  vast  and  the  tw* 
rible."  But  can  it  apply  to  the  vast  and  the  terrible,  if  it  does  not  either 
include  the  vast  and  the  terrible  in  its  primary  meaning ;  or,  by  forstk* 
■ng  its  primary  meaaing,  has  it,  by  phi]oaq>hical  procedure,  advanced  to 
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lenrhonesf  Words  often  advance  to  meanings  very  distant  firom 
tbeir  roots ;  but  when  they  do  so,  they  give  up  their  first  acceptation, 
and  take  llie  new  meaning  as  their  proper  acceptation.  Candlestick ^ 
fcr  instance,  at  first  denoted  a  utensil  of  wood ;  it  now  denotes  the 
ateosi],  without  respect  to  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed :  but  it 
has  forsaken  its  ancient  meaning  altogether.  It  cannot  be  said  that  it 
picperly  signifies  an  implement  made  of  wood,  for  holding  a  candle ; 
and  in  a  secondary  sense,  the  same  utensil  of  any  materiids.  It  now 
as  properly  signifies  the  utensil  when  it  is  made  of  metal,  as  when  it  is 
HMne  of  wood ;  of  gold,  as  when  it  is  made  of  an  osier. 

In  this  efery  thmg  is  natural,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  progress 
is  intelligible  to  the  child:  but  let  Mr.  Ewing  point  out  any  phOoso- 
phieal  principle  that  would  lead  haptizo  from  such  a  primary  sense 
as  he  contends  for,  to  the  secondary  sense  which  he  here  assigns.  Is 
diere  any  principle  to  conduct  the  operation  in  extending  the  word 
pop-gon  to  signify  a  cannon  ?  He  does  not  pretend  that  this  process 
ns  been  verified  in  the  term  pep.  To  employ  pop  in  this  way,  would 
be  ludicrous.  The  same  must  be  the  case  with  hapto^  if  it  signifies 
t§  pop. 

But  if  there  were  any  principle  to  lead  to  this  process,  when  it  had 
taken  place,  the  first  meaning  must  be  given  up ;  for  they  are  utterly 
irreconcilable.  Let  Mr.  Ewing  point  out  any  principle  in  the  human 
mind  that  would  natmraUy  conduct  this  process.  Let  him  point  out 
toy  example  in  any  language,  in  which  a  word  at  the  same  period  of 
its  history  has  such  primary  and  secondary  meanings.  Can  anything 
be  more  extravagant  than  the  supposition,  that  this  word  properly 
denotes  operations  on  a  small  scale,  and,  as  a  secondary  meaning,  things 
of  a  rast  and  terrific  nature?  If  it  has  the  one  meaning  it  cannot  have 
tbe  other.  There  is  no  pKilosophy  in  this  distinction.  What  a  wild 
thoogfat,  that  the  noise  of  a  pop-gun,  and  destruction  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing torrents  of  boiling  lava  from  the  crater  of  a  burning  mountain,  may 
be  expressed  by  the  same  word !  Mr.  Ewing,  indeed ,  acknowledges  that 
it  b  not  usual  in  English  to  say,  ''  he  popped  upon  me  with  an  over- 
wlielming  flood."  But  he  might  have  added,  that  this  could  not  be  said 
m  any  language,  employing  a  word  corresponding  to  pop.  This  word 
cannot  apply  to  such  things,  from  the  inconsistency  between  them  and 
tbe  ideas  which  it  denotes :  and  there  must  be  the  same  inconsistency 
with  respect  to  the  words  that  correspond  Xopop  in  all  languages. 

Mr.  Ewing  calls  this  secondary  sense,  *'  a  figurativty  an  exaggerated 

rather  than  a  proper  and  natural  sense."    But  if  it  is  a  secondary  sense, 

it  is  not  VLJiguraiive  sense,  for  a  secondary  sense  is  a  proper  sense ;  and 

\  figurative  acceptation  of  a  word  is  no  sense  of  the  word  at  all.  When 

t  word  is  used  hjrperbolically,  it  still  retains  its  proper  sense,  and  fi'om 

this  circumstance  the  figure  has  its  beauty.     When  the  Psalmist  repre- 

KDts  the  mountains  as  leaping^  the  word  leaping  still  retains  its  proper 

meaning,  but  the  motion  of  a  mountain  in  an  earthquake  is  elegantly 

figured  as  leaping.  The  word  leap  does  not  here  come  by  exaggeration 

to  denote  the  motion  of  a  mountam  in  an  earthquake.    In  like  manner, 

*ben  a  wild  Irishman  says  that  he  was  kilUd  wh^  he  had  received  a 
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severe  beating,  the  word  kill  is  not  diminished  in  its  meaning,  but  what 
is  not  killing  is,  by  a  lively  imagination,  so  called  £ar  the  sake  of  enersj. 
It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  the  exaggerated  or  diminished  meaning  ofjt 
word.     The  exaggeration  or  the  diminution  is  not  in  the  words  at  alJ. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  true  distinction  between  BAPTO  and 
BAPTIZO.  The  former  signifies  to  dip,  the  latter  tf  cause  to  dip,  Noir 
these  significations  equally  apply  to  small  objects  and  to  great;  but 
while  the  latter  may  be  applied  to  the  smallest  object,  it  is  pecoliailj 
fitted  to  denote  the  immersion  of  objects  greater  than  can  be  lifted  in 
tlie  hand.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  baptizo,  while  it  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  smallest  objects,  is  much  more  usually  than  beq^to  applied  to  laige 
objects.  It  more  exactly  applies  to  the  inunersion  in  baptism,  becaiue 
the  baptized  person  is  not  taken  up  by  the  baptizer,  but  caused  to  sink 
into  the  water  by  the  force  impressed.  It  is  baptizo,  also,  as  any  one 
may  see  by  a  look  at  the  examples  which  I  have  quoted,  that  is  applied 
to  the  sinking  of  ships,  and  the  destruction  of  things  not  lifted  out  of  the 
water.  This  is  a  distinction  philosophical,  intelligible,  useftil,  and 
agreeable  to  fact.  Mr.  Swing's  distinction  has  nothing  to  recommend  it 
but  the  necessity  of  his  theory.  Josephus  speaks  as  literally  when  he 
designates  the  sinking  of  a  ship  by  the  word  ba^tizo,  as  when  he  q)eaki 
of  the  immersion  of  the  smaUest  object 

12.  Mr.  Ewing  mistakes  the  effect  that  prepositions  have  in  comoth 
sition  with  the  verbs.  He  seems  to  suppose,  that  they  always  mowf 
or  give  direction  to  the  action  of  the  verb  as  simply  as  the  English  pre* 
positions.  But  a  slight  examination  of  thb  subject  will  convince  anj 
one  that  they  have  a  variety  of  power  unknown  to  our  language.  Let 
us  take  one  or  two  examples :  eita  thermous  artous  ex  oinou  meUtnas  km 
elaiou  apobapton.  Here  it  is  obvious  apo  does  not  direct  its  -ftMrce  in 
conjunction  with  the  verb,  upon  the  object  of  the  verb;  but  marks  the 
departure  of  the  object  from  the  thing  in  which  the  action  was  prodaoed» 
The  latter  is  without  doubt  the  effect  of  the  preposition  after  the  Terii, 
ex  oinou,  out  of  wine.  It  is  not  **  dip  the  loaves  into  the  wine,"  but  **  fip 
them  out  of  the  wine"  The  point  to  which  our  attention  is  here  caDed 
by  the  expression,  is  the  departure  of  the  object  out  of  the  thing  i 
which  the  action  of  the  verb  was  produced.  This  implies  that  it 
in  the  wine,  but  does  not  express  it.  Now,  the  preposition  in  compoa- 
tion  may  unite  with  the  preposition  after  the  verb,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  when  the  same  preposition  that  is  used  in  composition  is  also  need 
after  the  verb,  as  embaptizo  eis  tkalassan,  and  our  own  phrases,  tie 
tyrant  was  expelled  out  of  the  kingdom, — ^  ivfused  courage  into  tik 
soldiers,  &c.  &c. 

Whatever  is  the  meaning  of  the  participle  in  the  above  example,  the 
preposition  in  composition  with  it  cannot  exert  its  influence  on  the  object 
of  the  verb.  We  could  not  say,  popping  from  the  loaves  out  of  the  wim^ 
The  expression  is  on  the  same  principle  that  operates  in  the  phrase, 
'*  shall  dip  his  finger ^om  the  oil,"  Lev.  xiv.  16;  and  ''from  the  Uood," 
Lev.  iv.  17. 

Eis  and  en  occur  very  frequentlv  in  composition  with  this  verb ;  hot 
their  effect  is  quite  abvioas :  apo  is  less  firequent  because  it  is  only  on 
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the  ab<»ve  principles  that  it  applies.    £/>i  is  still  less  frequent.    It  does  iiol 

imply  that  the  baptizing  substance  was  pat  upo  i  the  thing  baptized,  but 

that  the  thing  baptized  was  put  upo:i  tlie  biiptrzing  substrince.     '*  Dip- 

^ng  a  piece  of  iine  liiien  into  moist  Ercti  laii  edith,"  &lc.  Here  the  linen 

Was  baptized  upon  the  earth,  and  not  the  eaith  upon  the  linen. 

Now,  this  is  Mr.  Ewing's  favourite  conipouna  for  den i. ting  poptism, 
TV  pop  upem  must  mean  to  pop  the  water  o.i  the  perso.i.     But  let  the 
verb  be  translated  as  he  will,  it  cannot  comport  in  this  example  with 
<iu8  view.     The  EIretrian  earth  was  not  to  be  popped  upon  the  linen,  for 
it  was  a  mass  of  moist  earth ;  and  it  is  not  said  that  the  linen  was  to  be 
inyhsM^  upon  with  the  earth,  but  into  the  earth.     Now,  Mr.  Ewing  sup- 
poses that  when  the  verb  is  compounded  with  gn,  the  baptizing  substance 
IS  preceded  by  toith.     **  He  popped  upon  me  with  an  overwhelming 
flood."     But  this  is  not  the  syntax  in  any  of  the  examples  in  which  this 
Qompoand  word  occurs.     It  is  not  baptize  with,  but  baptize  tii  or  into. 
This  is  a  capital  mistake,  and  the  detection  of  it  leaves  him  without  aid 
Iran  his  favourite  compound.     To  baptize  upon^  in  the  construction  in 
which  it  always  stands,  is  as  inconsistent  with  popping,  as  into  would 
have  been.     Indeed,  into  is  in  this  example  expressly  used  before  the 
baptizing  substance.    If  the  linen  was  to  be  baptized  upon  moist  earth, 
it  was  a£o  to  be  baptized  into  the  earth. 

The  eiqpression  in  Jos^hus  in  which  this  compound  is  used,  to  which 

Mr.  Ewing  seems  to  refer,  is  as  little  in  unison  with  his  doctrine :  *'  This, 

as  the  last  storm,  immersed  the  young  men,"  d&c.     Here  the  storm  is 

Ml  the  bapHxing  substance,  but  the  baptixer,  and  it  did  not  pop  itself  upon 

fftcsiy  for  the  verb  is  in  the  active  voice.     If,  then,  it  signifies  to  pop,  the 

popper  must  pop  something  on  them.     What  is  it,  then,  that  the  storm 

pops  on  them  different  from  itself?    To  express  Mr.  Ewing's  meaning, 

the  syntax  must  be  quite  different     Some  popper  must  '^  pop  the  young 

noi  with  a  storm,"  d&c,  or  it  must  be,  "  the  young  men  were  popped 

opon  wUh  a  storm."     But  instead  of  this  the  storm  itself  is  the  baptiTxr, 

ind  as  their  baptism  was  their  destruction,  it  must  have  been  immersion. 

£jn,  then,  cannot  here  import,  as  Mr.  Ewing's  doctrine  supposes,  that  the 

k^dzing  substance  was  popped  upon  the  baptized ;  for  the  baptizing 

mbstance  was  the  sea  in  which  they  perished,  and  the  storm  was  the 

baptizer  that  sunk  them.     Mr.  Ewing's  own  translation  of  the  passage 

cumot  give  him  relief.     "  This,  as  the  last  storm,  q^baptized  or  over^ 

vkebned  the  young  men,  already  weather-beaten."     Now  what  did  the 

storm  baptize  upon  them  1     With  what  did  it  overwhelm  them  ?     With 

itself,  Mr.  Ewing  may  say.    I  answer,  Na    The  verb  is  in  the  active 

Toiee,  but  to  express  this  meaning  would  require  the  middle.     If  the 

storm  popped  them,  it  must  have  popped  them  with  something  different 

from  Itself    Besides,  the  allusion  is  evidently  to  a  ship  sinking  in  the 

sea  by  a  storm.    The  sea  is  the  baptizing  substance,  the  storm  is  the 

baptizer,  and  the  effect  of  such  a  baptism  is  destruction.     Epi,  then,  is 

evidently  intended  to  mark  the  violence  of  the  pressure  of  the  storm  on 

tlie  ship,  as  the  force  of  the  agent  in  effecting  the  action  of  the  verb. 

Again,  if  epibaptize  signifies  to  pop  upon,  how  is  it  that  it  here  imports 
to  Oferwhdm  t    Can  any  two  idMs  be  more  inconsistent  than  that  of 
N  IS 
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popping  upon,  and  that  of  overwhelming?  Can  two  extremes  meett 
How  does  overwhelm  hold  of  pop  ?  I  have  already  shown  that  no  pro- 
cess can  account  for  two  meanings  so  discordant,  and  that  no  figure  wUi 
justify  it.  This  is  contrary  to  a  canon  as  clear  as  any  in  language,— 
That  which  designates  one  extreme,  cannot  at  the  same  time 
DESIGNATE  THE  OTHER.  As  I  havc  observed  in  another  place,  many 
words  may  apply  to  both  extremes,  but  this  can  never  happen  except  when 
they  designate  neither.  To  dip,  for  instance,  applies  to  an  immersed  world, 
and  it  applies  to  an  immersed  insect  But  it  designates  neither.  How 
ludicrous  is  the  expression,  the  storm  popped  upon  the  young  men ! 
Even  were  we  to  grant  for  a  moment,  that  pop  should  enlarge  its  sigiiifi- 
cation  so  as  to  apply  to  the  most  violent  storm,  still  it  would  espfttm 
only  the  force  of  the  storm,  and  not  its  effect  The  translation  woqM 
then  be,  *'  the  storm  rushed  on  them  with  tremendous  vidence  ;'*  but 
this  would  not  import  the  effect  of  the  storm,  as  issuing  in  their  destmo* 
tion.  In  many  ways  they  might  escape  from  the  greatest  storm  efer 
known.  Jonah  was  even  cast  into  the  sea,  and  yet  escaped.  Even  when 
the  whistle  becomes  a  tempest,  it  will  not  serve  Mr.  Ewing. 

The  same  observations  will  apply  to  the  other  example  firom  Josq>hiu: 
"  That  he  would  baptize  or  sink  the  city."  How  is  it  that  Mr.  Ewinc 
has  translated  this  as  if  the  verb  was  in  the  passive  voice,  and  as  if 
Josephus  himself  was  not  supposed  the  ho^tizer  ?  "  For  the  city,"  says 
Mr.  Ewing,  **  must  be  epibaptized  or  overwhelmed"  Do  not  the  people, 
in  their  expostulations  with  Josephus,  in  order  to  dissuade  him  ham 
leaving  them,  tell  him,  that  if  he  should  depart,  he  would  himself  simk 
or  epibaptize  the  city?  Hb  desertion  of  the  city  wouM  be  the  meant 
of  its  ruin.  He  is  then  represented  as  doing  the  thing  that  would  be 
the  consequence  of  his  departure. 

But  how  is  this,  as  Mr.  Ewing  says,  an  overwhelming  6y  rushing  or 
pouring  upon  ?  Did  Josephus,  by  popping  of' from  the  city,  pop  upom  it 
with  such  violence  as  to  overwhelm  it  ?  This  surely  implies  the  myi^ 
teries  of  transubstantiation.  Josephus  popped  nothing  on  the  city  by 
leaving  it,  nor  did  he  rush  or  pour  on  it  with  vidence  by  flying  firom  it 
Epi,  then,  in  this  compound,  can  afford  no  countenance  to  the  auppoai- 
tion,  that  in  baptism  the  water  is  popped  or  poured  upon  the  bi^aed 
person.  To  suit  the  example  to  this  purpose,  Josephus  must  have  been 
represented  as  pouring  the  baptizing  substance  on  the  city. 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Ewing  labours  under  a  capital  mistake  with 
respect  to  the  effect  of  the  prepositions  prefixed  to  this  verb.  The 
Greek  prepositions  have  a  much  more  extensive  and  varied  power  in 
composition  than  ours  have,  in  such  compounds  as  pop  in,  pop  out,  &^ 
Epib(q>tize,  which  he  supposes  expressly  to  imply  that  the  water  is 
poured  on  the  baptized,  does  not  in  one  instance  occur  in  syntax  suitable 
to  his  interpretation,  even  although  the  meaning  of  the  verb  werir 
doubtful. 

13.  In  this  theory  of  Mr.  Ewing,  we  have  the  strongest  evidence  thai 
our  opponents  are  not  themselves  satisfied  with  any  mode  of  defence 
hitherto  devised.  We  have  Mr.  Ewing's  own  virtual  acknowlegment, 
chat  the  ground  on  which  pouring  has  till  his  time  been  held  for  bap- 
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tiffliy  18  nol  firm.  Can  there  be  a  more  certain  sign  that  he  himself  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  usual  view  of  the  subject,  than  his  having  recourse 
Id  so  extravagant  a  theory  ?  If  he  has  taken  to  sea  in  this  bark  of  bul- 
rushes, must  he  not  have  considered  the  ship  which  he  left  as  being  in 
the  very  act  of  sinking  ?  I  call  on  the  unlearned  Christian  to  consider 
this  circumstance.  What  must  be  the  necessities  of  a  cause  that  requires 
such  a  method  of  defence !  This  theory  is  not  only  unsound,  and  un- 
■apported  by  the  Greek  language,  but  it  is  ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 
Smce  the  heavens  were  stretched  over  the  earth,  there  has  not  been  such 
a  chimerical  scheme  embodied  under  the  name  of  criticism.  The  thought 
that  the  ordinances  of  Christ  could  be  squeezed  out  of  the  radical  sounds 
contained  in  words,  or  that  the  actual  meaning  of  words  may  be  autho- 
ritatively determined  by  such  a  species  of  etymology,  is  frightfully  fana- 
tical. Sober  criticism  can  lend  no  ear  to  such  dreams.  What,  then, 
must  be  the  desperate  situation  of  that  cause  that  takes  aid  from  such  a 
theory  as  that  of  Mr.  Ewing ! 

The  passages  which  Mr.  Ewing  brings  forward  in  support  of  his 
theory  are  already  mostly  considered.     I  shall,  therefore,  only  touch  on 
a  few  of  his  observations  on  them.     There  is  one  rule  of  interpretation 
which  Mr.  Ewing  prescribes  to  us,  at  which  I  am  beyond  measure  asto 
nished.  Though  he  does  not  formally  state  it  as  a  canon,  yet  he  reasons 
on  the  supposition,  that  we  are  obliged  to  find  an  exact  parallel  for  im- 
merskm,  with  all  its  circumstances,  in  the  purifications  of  the  heathens 
or  of  the  Jews.     Having  quoted  the  passage  firom  Herodotus,  which  is 
so  decisive  in  our  favour,  he  endeavours  to  lessen  its  value  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  "  After  all,"  says  he,  *'  there  is  one  very  manifest  point  of 
diierence.     The  person  who  adopts  this  summary  method  of  purifica- 
tioa,  performs  the  operation  for  himself.     The  immersion  of  one  person 
by  another,  for  any  purpose  except  that  of  medical  treatment,  or  that  of 
Biarder,  I  can  discover  in  no  writings  whatever,  sacred  or  profane.'' 
And  does  Mr.  Ewing  really  think  that  any  such  authority  is  necessary 
to  determine  the  meaning  of  this  word?     Must  we  seek  for  a  model  for 
Christian  baptism,  either  among  Jewish  or  heathen  rites?     I  care  not 
if  there  never  had  been  a  human  being  immersed  in  water  since  the 
creation  :  if  the  word  denotes  immersion,  and  if  Christ  enjoins  it,  I  will 
contend  for  it  as  confidently  as  if  all  nations,  in  all  ages,  had  been  daily 
in  the  practice  of  baptizing  each  other.     Whether  I  am  to  immerse 
myself  in  baptism,  or  be  immersed  by  another,  I  am  to  learn  from  the 
Scripture  accounts  of  the  ordinance,  not  either  from  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  or  the  practice  of  nations.  The  demand  of  Mr.  Ewing  is  untcason- 
tbkbeyond  anjrthing  that  I  recollect  to  have  found  in  controversy.     If  it 
could  not  be  accounted  for  by  the  strength  of  prejudice,  it  would  indicate  a 
WKDt  of  discernment  that  no  man  will  impute  to  Mr.  Ewing.  The  man  who 
toands,  in  order  to  the  proof  of  immersion  in  baptism,  that  a  complete 
D|odel  of  the  ordinance  be  found  in  Jewish  or  heathen  purifications,  must 
cither  labour  under  the  influence  of  the  strongest  bias,  or  be  strangely 
<Mcient  in  the  powers  of  discrimination.  "  For  any  purpose  except  that 
^medieaitreaimeiU,  or  that  of  murder  !  !  !**  And  is  not  any  of  these  c&ses 
^  >aUioritalive  as  an  immersion  for  purificaHan  ?  Is  not  the  immersion 
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of  a  man  for  medical  purposes,  as  much  an  tiiifiier5£ofi,  and  as  authori- 
tative to  show  the  meaning  of  the  word,  as  an  iwunersian  for  superstitioas 
Durposes?  Examples  are  useful  to  settle  the  meaning  of  the  word,  not 
as  a  model  for  the  ordinance.  The  dipping  of  the  flea's  foot  in  Aristo- 
phanes, is  as  authoritative  as  the  immersion  of  a  Pharisee  for  purification. 
fill!  what  heightens  the  extravagance  of  this  demand  is»  that  while 
Mr.  Ewing  calls  fix  a  complete  model  for  Christian  immersioo  in  the 
purifications  of  Jews  and  heathens,  he  is  so  easily  satisfied  with  evidence 
on  his  own  side  of  the  question,  that  he  has  found  pcppimg  water  sn 
the  turned  up  face  to  be  the  baptism  of  the  New  Testament  Here  he 
has  the  eyes  of  a  lynx,  for  he  has  seen  what  I  believe  no  other  man  ever 
pretended  to  see  in  the  Scriptures. 

But  it  seems,  that  even  a  complete  model  in  heathen  pnrificatiooi 
would  not  serve  us.  Nay,  if  we  have  been  condemned  for  want  of  a 
heathen  pattern  for  baptism,  we  are  also  condemned  for  having  it 
"There  is  also,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  <'  a  point,  not  of  difierence,  biU  of 
resemblance,  between  this  example  and  an  anti-pedobaptiat's  baptismy 
which  seems  to  have  very  much  astonished  the  historian,  namely,  iOm 
person's  plunging  himself, '  with  his  very  clothes  on.'  It  was  evidently 
regarded  as  a  singular  and  monstrous  sort  of  purification  by  this  heathen 
writer ;  and  we  snail  meet  with  abundant  evidence  that  it  was  never  so 
seen  in  Israel."  Here  we  are  condemned  for  obeervinff  baptism  accordini 

o  a  9 

^o  the  model,  as  we  were  before  condemned  for  coming  short  of  the  modeL 
Surely  I  may  answer  such  reasoning  in  the  language  of  Christ :  **  We 
have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced ;  we  have  mourned  onto 
you,  and  ye  have  not  lamented."  As  long  as  the  mind  is  in  a  state  to 
make  such  objections,  it  would  not  yield  though  one  should  rise  from 
thi?  dead.  A  heathen  thought  purification  with  the  clothes  on,  singular 
and  monstrous.  Must  Christ's  ordinance  conform  to  heathen  notions  of 
purification?  But,  Mr.  Ewing,  how  can  you  assert  that  Herodotaf 
regarded  this  as  monstrous  ?  There  is  no  such  thing  said,  nor  implied. 
The  historian  does  not  mention  the  circumstance  as  monstrous,  or  in  any 
degree  improper,  but  as  an  evidence  of  the  abhorrence  that  the  Egyptians 
have  for  swine,  and  the  deep  pollution  contracted  by  their  touch.  The 
thing  that  was  singular  and  strange  is,  that  the  person  touching  the 
swine  supposed  the  pollution  to  affect  his  very  garments,  or  that  it  was 
as  necessary  to  baptize  them  as  himself.  The  polluted  Egj^an  ba|H 
t.zed  himself,  with  his  very  clothes,  that  he  might  purify  his  clothes, 
wliich  he  considered  to  be  defiled  as  well  as  him%lf.  The  Christian  is 
baptized  with  his  clothes  on,  not  indeed  to  imitate  the  example  of  the 
Egyptian,  but  for  the  sake  of  decency.  Had  Christian  baptism  been 
like  Egyptian  baptism,  an  ordinance  in  which  every  believer  was  to 
bapiize  himself,  there  would  have  been  no  need  to  baptize  with  the 
clothes  on.  The  thing,  then,  that  is  strange  and  singular  in  the  Egyptian 
baptism,  is  not  strange  in  Christian  baptism.  It  would  be  strange  if 
persons  bathing  alone  in  a  retired  place  should  encumber  themseiffs 
with  a  bathing  dress;  hot  it  would  not  be  strange  to  find  them  lisiiif  a 
bathing  dress  on  a  crowded  strand.  A  little  discriminatioii  under  the 
influence  of  candour  woaM  have  taken  away  all  mooslroiity  froan  thia 
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ctaDunple.    There  is  nothing  in  the  historian  thit  in  the  remotest  degree 
K^v^  ffroond  for  Mr.  Ewing's  assertion.    Is  this  a  candid  or  a  Christian 
^vay  of  rq>resenting  eridence?    If  men  will  indulge  themselves  in  such 
liberties  wiUi  the  documents  on  which  they  found  their  report  of  anti- 
quity, no  credit  could  be  giren  to  history.     Mr.  Ewiiig  here  represents 
Herodotus  as  regarding  the  circumstance  as  wunutrom,  without  the 
smallest  authority  from  liis  words.     Is  not  this  bearing  false  witness  ( 
The  intention,  I  am  ctmrinced,  is  not  to  misrepresent  evidence.     Yet 
evidence  is  misrepresented,  where  nothing  but  bias  could  discover  the 
supposed  meaning.     Well  may  a  Roman  Catholic  see  all  the  doctrines 
of  popery  in  the  l^riptures,  when  Mr.  Ewing  can  find  the  circumsunce 
of  bathing  with  the  cbtkes  on,  designated  as  monstrous  in  this  language 
of  Herodotus.     If,  in  all  the  passages  which  I  have  considered,  I  have 
made  one  such  misrepresentation,  let  me  be  put  to  shame.     I  may  mis- 
take the  meaning  of  my  author,  but  a  mistake  that  indicates  a  bias,  4 
hope  no  man  will  be  able  to  find  in  my  criticism.    I  would  let  baptism 
and  the  Bible  itself  sink,  rather  than  force  evidence.     What  I  demand 
from  my  antagonist,  I  will  grant  him  in  return.     I  will  not  lay  down  one 
law  for  him,  and  walk  by  another  myself.     I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to 
save  the  Israelitish  spies ;  but  if  this  cannot  be  done  without  a  falsehood, 
let  them  perish. 

The  same  uncandid  and  unreasonable  mode  of  reasoning  is  again 
resorted  to  in  the  following  language.  Formerly  he  had  complained 
that  the  examples  implying  immersion,  do  not  respect  cases  in  which  one 
person  bu>tized  another,  but  each  baptized  himself.  <'  Here,"  he  says, 
"it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  some  of  the  cases,  there  are  dippers  as 
well  as  dipped"  Now,  if  there  is,  in  any  instance,  the  model  he  requires, 
why  does  he  complain,  that  in  some  instances  it  is  not  to  be  found  7  Does 
he  sappose  that  every  instance  must  contain  the  full  model,  or  that  one 
instance  is  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  even  were  it  necessary  to  pro* 
dace  such  a  model  from  heathenism  ?  If,  in  one  case,  he  finds  a  dipper, 
m  it  not  enough  to  show  that  the  word  may  be  applied  to  the  ordinance 
of  Christian  immersion?  But  whether  a  person  dips  himself,  or  is  dip- 
ped by  another,  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  meaning  of  this  word,  than 
toe  name  of  the  baptized  person  has.  Nor  can  an  example  from  heathen 
or  Jewish  purification,  that  would  coincide  in  every  particular  with  the 
external  form  of  the  ordinance,  be  of  more  authority  as  a  model,  tlian 
in  example  of  plunging  a  pick-pocket  in  the  mire.  To  speak  in  the 
above  way,  then,  is  totally  to  misconceive  the  nature  of  the  evidence  on 
which  a  just  conclusion  can  be  founded. 

Mr.  Ewing  complains,  that  "  the  other  cases  also,  are  not  those  of 

voluntary  plunging,  but  of  fatal  sinking."     But  is  not  immersion 

mmeriian,  wheUier  the  immersed  person  rises  or  sinks  ?     We  want  no 

aid  from  these  examples  but  what  they  can  give,  what  they  cannot  refuse 

to  ^ive,  and  what  our  q[iponents  admit  that  they  give.     The  examples  in 

which  the  word  applies  to  sinking,  prove  that  the  word  implies  dipping. 

This  is  all  we  want  from  them.     That  the  baptized  person  is  not  to  lie 

It  the  bottom,  but  to  rise  up  out  of  the  waters,  we  learn  not  from  the 

Word,  but  from  the  accounts  of  the  ordinance.     We  wish  no  model  in 

n2 
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heathenisin,  as  an  authority  for  the  ordiaance  of  baptism.  This  ii 
have  in  the  Scriptures.  We  are  indebted  to  the  heathen  writers  on] 
for  the  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is  altogether  astonishing  that  a  ma 
like  Mr.  Ewing  can  indulge  in  such  trifling.  If  all  his  requiremenl 
were  necessary,  no  ordinance  of  Christ  could  be  prored.  But  h^ppil 
his  requirements  are  only  for  his  exponents.  They  do  not  regulate  hi 
own  conduct.  He  relaxes  from  his  rigour,  wherever  his  popping  schem 
comes  to  the  trial.  If  one  instance  could  be  brought,  in  which  this  dii 
puted  word  necessarily  signifies  to  pour  or  sprinkle,  though  it  related  li 
a  person  sprinkling  himself,  what  would  he  say,  should  I  object  that  thi 
was  no  authority  for  one  person  to  spruikle  another  7  Very  true,  he  wouk 
doubtless  say,  but  it  proves  that  the  word  signifies  to  sprinkle.  I  havi 
other  ways  of  learning  whether  baptism  is  a  sprinkling  of  one's  self,  o 
a  sprinkling  of  one  by  another.  In  like  manner,  the  examples  of  inTo 
Antary  immersion  prove  to  me  the  meaning  of  the  word.  From  Chris 
and  his  apostles  I  learn  that  Christian  immersion  is  neither  involuntar 
nor  fatal.     It  is  a  grievous  thing  to  be  obliged  to  notice  such  reasoninfl 

Mr.  Ewing  exclaims,  ''  Is  this  the  pattern  of  baptizers  and  hapHztdV 
No  indeed,  Mr.  Ewing,  this  is  not  the  pattern,  and  I  never  heard  of  an; 
w}io  made  this  a  model.  But  these  examples  are  authority  to  show  tfaii 
meaning  of  the  word.  Had  Mr.  Ewing  produced  one  instance  in  whid 
the  disputed  word  signifies  to  sprinkle  or  potir,  and  that  instance  refenrei 
to  bespattering  with  filth,  what  would  he  say  were  we  to  exclaim,  **  I 
this  the  pattern  of  baptism  by  sprinkling?"  Would  he  not  poone 
upon  us  with  the  reply :  ''  This  determines  the  meaning  of  the  word 
which  is  all  any  examples  from  heathen  writers  can  do.  That  pan 
water  is  to  be  used  in  baptism,  we  learn  from  the  Scriptures."  Am 
why  does  he  not  use  common  sense  in  his  objections  ? 

'*  Shall  we  illustrate  the  office  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  the  apostlei 
and  evangelists  of  Christ,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  *'  by  the  work  of  providoitia 
destruction,  or  that  of  murderers  ?"  We  shall  determine  the  meaniDj 
of  tlie  word  by  such  examples.  Nothing  more  can  be  done  by  anj 
examples  from  antiquity.  Nothing  more  do  we  want.  I  put  it  to  ever] 
candid  reader, — I  put  it  to  Mr.  Ewing  himself,  whether  he  would  make 
such  an  objection,  if  the  examples  were  in  his  favour.  Nay,  we  hafi 
the  answer  virtually  expressed  in  the  authority  which  he  gives  to  the 
example  of  heathen  and  Jewish  purifications.  While  he  complains  of 
us  for  establishing  the  meaning  of  the  word  by  documents  that  appi} 
the  word  to  involuntary  and  fatal  immersion,  his  mode  of  reasoning  in 
other  places  gives  an  authority  to  heathen  models  of  purification  thai 
they  do  not  possess. 

''  These  examples  imply/'  says  Mr.  Ewing,  "  not  a  mere  dipping  and 
up  again ^  an  immersion  immediately  followed  by  an  emersion ;  but  a  con- 
tinued and  permanent  immersion,  a  remaining  under  water."  Now,  u 
not  this  mode  of  reasoning  perverse  and  unjust  ?  If  some  examples  arc 
found,  in  which  this  word  is  applied  to  the  dipping  of  things  takeo 
immediately  up,  is  not  this  sufficient  to  establish  the  propriety  of  iti 
application  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism  ?  Can  it  be  necessary  that  all 
the  examples  refer  to  things  taken  up  ?     Will  Mr.  Ewing  never  learn 
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thil  we  tre  seeking,  from  these  examples,  not  an  authoritatiTe  model 
for  baptism,  but  ^e  meaning  of  a  word  7  If  the  disputed  word,  in 
lome  instances,  applies  to  things  taken  inmiediately  up,  and  in  others 
to  things  nerer  taken  up,  a  true  critic,  nay,  common  sense,  will  learn 
that  the  word  itself  can  designate  neither  taking  up  nor  lying  at  the 
bottom.  One  instance  in  which  the  word  applies  when  the  thing  is 
taken  up  after  dipping,  is  as  good  as  ten  thousand. 

But  thouirh  some  examples  of  the  occurrence  of  this  word  imply  a 
pennanent  immersion  or  destruction,  the  word  ba^izo  never  expresses 
this.  Whether  the  thing  is  taken  up,  or  is  allowed  to  remain,  is  not 
eipressed  by  the  word,  but  is  implied  by  the  circumstances.  The  word, 
without  one  exception,  signifies  simply  to  dip. 

hx^ihe  following  extract,  the  reasoning  is  more  plausible.  The  author 
seems  to  think  that  it  is  demonstration.  However,  when  it  is  dissected, 
it  has  no  muscles.  **  Some  may  think,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  "  it  was  not 
necessary  to  use  a  word  directly  to  express  the  emersion^  because  if 
kmursioH  really  was  enjoined,  the  emersion  must  be  understood  to  follow 
of  course,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case.  This  is  a  perfectly  natural 
tliought,  but  it  cannot  help  the  cause  of  anti-paedobaptists.  According 
to  their  views,  baptism  is  a  twofold  symbol,  representing  two  things  of 
distinct  and  equal  importance.  The  immersion  and  the  emersion  are 
koth  of  them  parts  of  this  symbol ;  the  first  representing  the  death,  and 
tlie  second  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Now,  if  this  be  the  case,  the  word 
kpHzo  is  a  name  for  the  one  half  only  of  their  ordinance  of  b^tism.  It 
entirely  fails  them  bs  to  the  other  half,  A  word  may  have  various 
meanings,  but  it  cannot  have  two  of  them  at  the  same  time.  If,  there- 
fore, this  word  pops  them  down,  it  certainly  cannot  give  any  warrant,  or 
luggest  any  literal  or  figurative  meaning,  for  their  popping  up  again?* 
Now,  how  can  we  deliver  ourselves  out  of  this  tremendous  gulf?  Nothing 
can  he  more  easy.  Distinguish  the  things  that  are  different,  and  place 
every  thing  on  its  proper  evidence,  and  all  difficulty  vanishes.  The 
word  baptizo,  even  applied  to  baptism,  expresses  immersion  only.  Yet  I 
contend,  that  in  baptism  there  is  a  twofold  symbol.  How  is  this  ?  I 
learn  the  meaning  of  the  word  from  its  use ;  and  I  learn  the  meaning  of 
the  ordinance,  not  from  the  word,  but  from  the  Scripture  explanation  of 
the  import  of  the  ordinance.  If  there  was  nothing  said  in  Scripture 
about  the  import  of  baptism,  I  should  learn  nothing  on  the  subject  from 
the  word  that  designates  it.  I  should  learn  as  little  of  its  being  \ 
symbol  of  the  death  of  Christ,  as  of  his  resurrection.  I  learn  neither 
from  the  word ;  for  it  is  possible  that  this  word  might  have  been  used, 
without  teaching  anything  on  the  subject.  I  learn  both  from  the  Scrip- 
ture explanations  of  Christ's  institution. 

But  it  may  be  said,  if  the  word  signifies  immersion,  it  may  be  a 

symbol  of  Christ's  burial ;   but  it  is  not  fitted  to  be  such  a  symbol, 

Qaless  it  also  signifies  to  emerge. — Now,  as  far  as  depends  on  what  is 

Actually  expressed  by  the  word,  I  grant  that  this  is  the  case.     But  as  in 

^he  ordinance  of  baptism,  the  emersion  is  as  necessary  as  the  immersion^ 

^here  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  institutor  to  make  the  emersion  sym- 

^K>lical  as  well  as  the  immersion.     If  the  institutor  had  not  pad^  it 
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■jmbdical,  if  it  was  not  explained  as  pointing  to  Christ's  resarreetiQm 
and  ours,  I  wouJd  as  soon  anoint  with  oil  and  ^ittle,  as  deduce  it  froB 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  even  though  the  word  had  ejjpteaBtd  botk 
tiiifii«r5t(m  and  emersion.  The  ordinance  is  as  fit  to  represent  emernm^  m 
immersion,  though  the  word  baptism  expresses  the  Jatter  only.  7%f 
symbol  consists  in  the  thing,  not  in  the  name.  There  is  no  necessity  that 
the  name  should  designate  erery  thing  contained  in  the  ordinance.  But 
even  granting  that  this  is  necessary,  what  would  follow  |  Not  that 
baptism  is  not  immersion,  but  that  baptism  is  an  emblem  of  burial  only. 
This  would  do  Mr.  Ewing  little  service.  If  we  can  once  persuade  him 
to  have  himself  popped  into  the  water,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will  be  so 
obstinate  as  to  reject  the  half  of  the  edification  of  the  ordinance.^ 

Mr.  Ewing  says,  **  Now  if  this  be  the  case,  the  word  bttptizo  is  a  ftame 
for  the  one  half  only  of  their  ordinance  of  baptism."  But  why  should 
the  name  of  any  ordinance  designate  every  thing  that  the  ordinance  is 
explained  by  the  institutor  as  containing?  This  is  not  necessary ;  nor 
do  Scripture  ordinances  at  all  recognise  the  authority  of  such  a  principle. 
Is  it  not  strange  that  Mr.  Ewing  should  have  forgotten  one  of  the  names 
of  the  Lford's  supper  which  is  liable  to  the  like  objection  ?  It  is  called 
ihe  breaking  of  bread;  yet  it  includes  the  drinking  of  wine.  Such  an 
the  effects  of  intemperate  zeal.  It  requires,  in  one  instance,  what  it 
overlooks  in  another. 

Section  XIV. — On  the  Baptism  of  the  Spirit. — ^The  baptism  of  the 
Spirit  is  a  figurative  expression,  explicable  on  the  principle  of  a  referenee 
to  immersion.  This  represents  the  abundance  of  the  gifls  and  influences 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  enlightening  and  sanctidcation  of  believers. 
That  which  is  immersed  in  a  liquid,  is  completely  subjected  to  its  influence 
and  imbued  with  its  virtues ;  bo  to  be  immersed  in  the  Spirit,  represents 
the  subjection  of  soul,  body,  and  spirit,  to  his  influence.  The  whole 
man  is  sanctified.  It  is  objected  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  said  to  be  poured 
out,  and  therefore,  to  represent  the  pouring  of  the  Spirit,  baptism  must  be 
by  pouring.  This  is  the  grand  resource  of  our  opponents,  and  is  more 
specious  to  the  illiterate  than  anything  that  has  been  said.  A  very 
considerable  part  of  the  language  of  Scripture,  in  the  representation  of 
the  gifls  of  the  Spirit,  is  founded  on  the  figure  of  pouring ;  and  readen 
who  have  no  discrimination,  or  who  are  under  the  influence  of  bias,  at 
once  conclude  that  this  pouring  is  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  This  argu- 
ment is  drawn  out  in  formidable  array  by  Mr.  Ewing ;  and  is  relied  on 
with  the  utmost  confidence  by  Dr.  Wardlaw.  But  it  is  nothing  but  a 
careless  confusion  of  things  entirely  distinct,  and  is  founded  on  in 
egregious  blunder,  as  the  reader  will  perceive  from  the  ibilowiiig 
observations. 

First,  The  word  in  its  literal  sense  must  guide  all  its  flgurative  appU* 
cations.  The  explanation  of  the  flgure  must  conform  to  the  litoral 
meaning,  but  the  literal  meaning  can  never  bend  to  the  figurative.  The 
latter,  indeed,  may  assist  us  in  ascertaining  the  former ;  but  when  the 
former  is  ascertained,  the  latter  must  be  explained  in  accordance  with  h. 
But  the  literal  meaning  of  this  word  is  ascertained  to  be  that  of  tmmersiam^ 
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bj  i  strength  of  eridence,  and  t  moltitade  of  examples,  that  oannoi  be 
exceeded  with  respect  to  any  word  of  the  same  frequency  of  occurrence. 
This  is  a  fixed  point ;  and  in  the  examination  of  the  reference  in  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit,  nothing  can  be  admitted  inconsistent  with  this. 
TtU  6cipltsfli  of  the  Spirit  must  have  a  reference  to  immersion,  because 
bi^Aism  is  immersiim,  and  in  its  literal  sense  never  signifies  anything 
dse.  When  we  come  to  the  examination  of  this  figure,  or  any  other  of 
the  same  word,  we  must  ground  on  this  ascertained  fact  As  there  is 
not  <me  instance  in  the  literal  use  of  the  word,  in  which  it  must  signify 
pmtrutff,  or  anything  but  dipping,  the  pretensions  of  pouring,  as  the 
figurative  baptism,  do  not  deserve  even  a  hearing.  They  cannot  legiti- 
mately even  go  before  a  jury,  because  true  bills  are  not  found.  There 
m  no  ground  of  trial,  because  there  is  nothing  in  the  allegations  that  can 
tt  aD  excite  a  doubt  Pouring  cannot  be  the  figurative  baptism,  because 
hapOsm  never  UteraUy  denotes  pourii^. 

Secondly,  This  opinion  is  founded  on  the  egregious  and  blai^hemous 

error  which  teaches  that  €k>d  is  material,  and  that  there  is  a  literal  pouring 

out  of  his  Spirit,  which  may  be  represented  by  the  pouring  of  water.   Our 

opponents  understand  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  to  be  a  literal  baptism,  and 

the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  to  be  a  Uteral  pouring  out  of  Him  who  is 

JBunaterial.  But  though  there  is  a  real  communication  of  the  Spirit,  there 

is  no  real  or  literal  baptism  of  the  Spirit  Let  the  reference  in  the  baptism 

of  the  Spirit  be  what  it  may,  it  cannot  be  a  literal  baptism,  because  God  is 

not  material.     We  cannot  be  literally  either  dipped  into  God,  or  have  him 

poured  on  m.  Pouring,  then,  in  baptism,  even  if  baptism  were  pouring, 

eoold  not  represent  the  pouring  of  the  Spirit,  because  the  Spirit  is  not 

KteraUy  poured.     Baptism,  whatever  be   the   mode,  cannot   represent 

other  the  manner  of  conveying  the  Spirit,  or  his  operations  in  the  soul. 

These  things  cannot  be  represented  by  natural  things.    There  is  no 

likeness  to  the  Spirit,  nor  to  the  mode  of  his  operations.  It  is  bla^hemy 

to  attempt  a  representation.     It  would  be  as  easy  to  make  a  likeness  of 

God  creating  the  world,  and  attempt  to  represent  by  a  picture  the  Divine 

operations  in  the  formation  of  matter,  as  to  represent  by  symbols  the 

manner  of  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  his  operations  on 

the  soul.  If  Christians  were  not  infatuated  with  the  desire  of  establishing 

a  favourite  system,  such  gross  conceptions  of  God  could  not  have  so  long 

escaped  detection.  This  error  is  as  dishonourable  to  God,  as  that  of  the 

Anthropomorphites.     It  degrades  the  Godhead,  by  representing  it  as  a 

material  substance. 

When  the  Spirit  is  said  to  be  poured,  it  is  a  figurative  expression,  to 
there  is  nothing  resemblant  in  the  manner  of  the  Divine  operations. 
What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  resemblance?  Why  is  the  Spirit 
said  to  be  poured,  if  the  pouring  of  water  does  not  resemble  it  ?  The 
foundation  of  the  figure  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  is  supposed.  The 
Spirit  is  said  to  be  poured  out,  not  because  there  is  any  actual  pouring, 
which  is  represented  by  pouring  out  water  in  baptism,  but  from  the 
resemblance  between  the  effects  of  the  injluences  of  the  Spirit  and  those  of 
water.  Between  the  Spirit  itself  and  water  there  is  no  resemblance, 
more  than  between  an  eye  or  j[  circle  and  the  Divifie  nature.     Nor  is 
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there  any  resemblance  between  the  mode  of  the  <^eratioii8  of  the  Spirili 
and  that  of  the  influences  of  water.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  said  to  be  paumi^ 
because  his  influences  or  effects  are  like  those  of  water,  and  because  lie 
is  supposed  to  dwell  above.     The  Holy  Spirit  is  represented  as  poured 
out,  on  the  same  principle  on  which  God  is  said  to  have  come  down  fixnn 
heaven,  or  to  look  down  from  heaven,  or  to  have  hands  and  arms.    It 
is  in  accommodation  to  our  ways  of  thinking  and  speaking,  not  is 
expressive  of  reality.     The  Holy  Spirit  is  figured  as  water,  not  to  r^ir^ 
f^ent  any  likeness  in  him  to  water,  just  as  God  is  figured  as  a  man.    If 
the  Anthropomorphites  blasphemously  perverted  this  language  to  degrade 
God,  as  supposing  that  it  teaches  that  he  has  actually  Uie  human  fbrm^ 
it  is  no  less  a  blasphemous  perversion  of  the  language  in  question, 
suppose  that  it  imports  a  real  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit.  The  Holy  l^inl 
is  said  also  to  be  as  dew.     Does  this  imply  that  there  b  a  likeness 
the  falling  of  dew  and  the  mannA  of  the  communication  of  the  Hoh — 
Ghost  ?    Our  Lord  represents  the  Spirit  as  a  weU^  the  waters  of  whicMi 
spring  up,  John  iv.  14.     Is  there  also  a  likeness  in  the  manner  of  the^ 
communication  of  the  Spirit  to  water  rising  up  out  of  the  ground,  as  wdK 
i(s  to  water  poured  out  from  above  ?  The  Holy  Spirit  is  also  representeA 
as  a  river  whose  streams  make  glad  the  city  of  God.     Is  there  also  a 
likeness  between  his  operations  and  the  running  of  water  ?  In  all  these 
figures,  the  Spirit  is  represented  in  accommodation  to  natural  things,  and 
natural  things  are  not  accommodated  to  it.   The  effects  of  the  one  resemtk 
the  effects  of  the  other ;  hut  as  to  manner ^  there  is  no  likeness,  A  particular 
manner  is  given  to  the  operations  of  the  Spirit,  to  suit  the  manner  of  the 
communication  of  the  natural  object.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  Spirit  has  a»> 
cribed  to  him  all  the  various  modes  mentioned  above.  The  Spirit,  in  every 
figure,  takes  the  manner  of  the  resembling  object,  but  the  resembling  object 
never  takes  the  manner  of  the  Spirit,  because  nothing  is  known  of  his  man- 
ner. Of  this  there  must  not  be — cannot  be  any  likeness.  If  the  manner  of 
the  communication  of  the  Spirit  could  be  represented,  one  only  of  these 
modes  must  be  employed.    If  his  manner  ispouring^  it  cannot  be  like  dem^ 
nor  like  rain,  nor  like  a  river ,  nor  like  a  spring-well.     But  if  the  likeness 
be  merely  between  the  effects  of  the  Spirit  and  the  effects  of  water,  then  the 
Spirit  may  be  represented  as  dew,  or  rain,  or  a  river,  or  a  spring'WeO^ 
just  as  the  water  is  supposed  to  be  applied.     It  is  absurd  to  suppose  an 
ordinance  to  be  appointed  to  represent  the  mode  of  the  Spirit's  com- 
munication ;  and  as  it  is  spoken  of  under  all  these  modes,  each  of  them 
might  claim  an  ordinance  as  well  as  pouring.     Baptism  might  as  well 
represent  water  rising  out  of  the  earth,  distilling  in  dew,  running  m  a 
stream,  or  falling  in  rain,  as  pouring  out  of  a  cup.  Each  of  these  repre- 
sents the  blessings  of  the  Spirit,  by  conforming  the  language  about  the 
operations  of  the  Spirit  to  a  particular  state  of  the  water ;  none  of  them 
represent  the  mode  of  these  operations.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  said  to  fall;  why, 
then,  should  not  baptism  represent  falling?     The  Holy  Spirit  is  repr^ 
sented  as  wind ;  why,  then,  is  there  no  bhtoing  in  baptism?    The  Holy 
Spirit  is  represented  hy  fire;  why  is  there  no  fire  used  in  this  ordinance? 
The  gifl  of  the  Spirit  was  represented  by  the  breathing  of  Jesus  on  the 
apostles ;  why  is  there  no  breathing  in  baptism  ?    The  influences  of  the 
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Spirit  are  rmeMBted  by  mi;  why  b  not  m/  used  in  bq»ti«nf  The 
raceptioa  of  the  Holy  ^irit  is  repreiented  by  drimkmg  water;  why  is 
there  no  tbrimkimg  in  this  ordinance! 

In  Jike  manner,  curses  are  represented  as  poured  out  by  God  on  his 
enemies,  or  put  into  their  bands  as  a  cup  to  be  drunk.  Drinking  is 
equally  an  emblem  of  blessings  and  curses,  because  it  is  the  one  or  the 
oCher  according  to  the  qualities  of  the  liquid.  In  the  judgments  of  God 
on  the  wicked,  there  is  no  likeness  to  the  manner  of  the  Divine  qpera- 
tions.  Why,  then,  should  such  a  likeness  be  supposed  when  pouring 
teapects  blessings  ?  Baptism,  then,  cannot  be  either  pouring  or  dipping, 
for  the  sake  of  representing  the  numner  of  the  conveyance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  for  there  is  no  such  likeness.  Pouring  of  the  Spirit  is  a  phrase 
which  is  itself  a  figure,  not  a  reality  to  be  represented  by  a  figure. 
Baptism  is  a  figure,  not  of  the  mode  of  any  Divine  operation,  to  which 
tbere  can  be  no  likeness,  but  of  the  buried  and  resurrection  of  Christ, 
which  may  be  represented  by  natural  things,  because  it  respects  the 
objects  of  sense.  In  this  reference  it  has  a  real  application,  a  true  like- 
aess,  and  the  most  important  use.  Of  the  immersion  of  the  ^rit,  1 
will  say  the  same  as  of  the  pouring  of  the  Spirit,  that  it  cannot  represent 
•  the  operations  of  the  Spirit,  or  the  mode  of  his  conveyance.  Believers 
ire  said  to  be  immersed  into  the  Spirit,  not  because  there  is  anything 
fike  immersion  in  the  mantier  of  the  reception  of  the  Spirit,  but  from 
the  resemblance  between  an  object  immersed  in  a  fluid,  and  the  sancti- 
fication  of  all  the  members  of  the  body,  and  faculties  of  the  soul.  The 
common  way  in  which  the  pouring  of  the  Spirit  has  been  explained,  is 
inconsistent  both  with  sound  taste  and  with  sound  theology.  It  mistakes 
the  nature  of  figurative  language,  and  converts  the  Godhead  into  matter. 

But  though  Uie  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  figurative  baptism,  to 

which  there  cannot  be  a  likeness  in  literal  baptism ;  yet  as  respects  the 

transaction  on  the  May  of  Pentecost,  there  was  a  real  baptism  in  the 

emblems  of  the  Spirit,     The  disciples  were  immersed  into  the  Holy 

Spirit  by  the  abundance  of  his  gifts ;   but  they  were  literally  covered 

with  the  appearance  of  wind  and  fire.    The  place  where  they  met  was 

filled  with  the  sound  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  toind,  and  cloven  tongues  as  of 

fre  sat  over  them.     They  were  then  completely  covered  by  the  emblems 

of  the  Spirit.     Now,  though  there  was  no  dipping  of  them,  yet  as  they 

were  completely  surrounded  by  the  wind  and  fire,  by  the  catachrestic 

mode  of  speech  which  I  before  explained,  they  are  said  to  be  immersed. 

This  is  a  process  exemplified  with  respect  to  innumerable  words,  and  the 

principle  is  quite  obvious,  as  well  as  of  daily  application.     The  shepherd, 

when  his  sheep  are  covered  with  snow  in  a  glen,  says  that  they  are 

^ried  in  the  snow.     When  a  house  falls  upon  the  inhabitants,  we  say 

^^hat  they  are  buried  in  its  ruins.     A  general  will  threaten  to  bury  the 

inhabitants  in  the  ruins  of  their  city.     The  word  bury  with  us,  strictly 

Conveys  the  notion  of  digging  into  the  earth,  as  well  as  of  covering  over 

the  dead.     Yet  here  it  is  extended  to  a  case  in  which  the  former  does 

Hot  take  place.     Burial  usually  is  performed  by  both  operations,  but 

kere  the  thing  is  performed  by  one ;  and  therefore  the  word  that  desig. 

wiates  both,  is  elegantly  assigned  U-  that  which  serves  the  purpose  of 
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both.  Just  so  with  respect  to  being  covered  with  a  fluid.  Immersim 
denotes  that  the  thing  immersed  is  put  into  the  immersing  substance ;  jei 
when  the  same  effect  is  produced  without  the  manner  of  the  operation, 
the  usual  name  of  the  operation  is  catachrestically  given  to  the  result 
Virgil's  expression,  *'  Pocula  sunt  fontes  liquidi/'  Oeorg.  iii.  p.  529,  is  an 
exact  parallel.  "  The  liquid  fountains  are  their  cups,"  6lc.  Naw,fomh 
tains  are  not  cups,  more  Uian  the  thing  referred  to  is  immersion,  yet  they 
are  called  cups,  because  in  the  instance  referred  to  they  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  cups.  This  poet  supplies  innumerable  examples  of  the  operation 
of  the  principle  here  illustrated. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  principle  which  I  have  now  illustrated 
is  at  all  akin  to  that  unfounded  fancy  of  Mr.  Ewing,  with  respect  to  the 
supposed  exaggerated  meaning  of  baptize,     Mr.  Ewing  in  this  gives  two- 
meanings  to  a  word,  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  while  he  calls  it 
figurative,  he  makes  it  literal ;  and  agreeably  to  his  doctrine,  it  must,  in 
the  hyperbolical  meaning,  hold  directly,  and  immediately,  and  independ- 
ently,  of  the  primary  meaning.     The  principle  which  I  have  explained 
is  not  of  this  paradoxical  kind.     I  give  but  the  one  meaning  to  the  word ; 
and,  even  when  there  is  no  literal  immersion,  I  maintain  that  the  word 
never  drops  its  characteristic  meaning.     Indeed,  the  beauty  of  the  figmv 
is  that  the  word  suggests  its  own  peculiar  meaning,  even  when  it  does 
not  literally  apply.     It  professedly  calls  a  thing  by  a  name,  which  lit^ 
rally  does  not  in  aU  respects  belong  to  it,  to  gratify  the  imaginatioo. 
Why  does  Virgil  c^U  fountains  by  the  name  of  cups  ?    Not  because  they 
were  really  cups,  or  because  cup  signifies  fountain  literally,  but  becaoae 
the  human  mind  by  its  constitution  is  delighted  in  certain  circumstances 
by  viewing  a  thing  as  being  what  it  is  not,  but  which  in  some  respecti 
it  resembles.     The  process  for  which  I  contend,  I  can  vindicate  by  the 
soundest  philosophy, — I  can  trace  to  its  origin  in  the  human  mind,-— 
I  can  illustrate   by  parallels  without  number.     Mr.  Ewing  has  not 
attempted  to  illustrate  his  figure,  nor  is  it  in  his  power  to  show  its 
foundation  in  the  human  mind,  or  to  sanction  it  by  corresponding 
examples. 

Mr.  Booth,  with  a  truly  critical  judgment  and  correct  taste,  illustratea 
this  mode  of  speech  by  alluding  to  the  electrical  bath, ''  so  called,"  saji 
the  writer  whom  he  quotes, ''  because  it  surrounds  the  patient  with  an 
atmosphere  of  electrical  fluid,  in  which  he  is  plunged"  Here  the  writer 
to  whom  he  refers,  scruples  not  to  say  that  the  patient  is  plunged  into 
the  fluid  which  is  brought  around  him.  Indeed,  the  very  term  electrical 
bath  is  an  exemplification  of  the  operation  of  the  same  principle.  Baih 
properly  refers  to  a  vessel  of  water  in  which  persons  are  bathed:  but  by 
a  catachresis,  this  term  is  given  to  a  vessel  filled  with  a  fluid,  which  fluMi 
is  not  for  the  purpose  of  bathing. 

Thirdly,  There  is  another  grand  fallacy  in  this  argument  It  eaih 
founds  thinffs  that  are  different.  Water  is  poured  out  into  a  vessel  in  order 
to  have  things  put  into  it.  But  the  pouring  out  of  the  water,  and  the 
application  of  the  water  so  poured  out,  are  different  things.  Water  is 
poured  into  a  bath  in  order  to  immerse  the  feet  or  the  body,  but  the 
immersion  is  not  the  pouring.     Now,  our  opponents  confound  these  two 
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tUnga.    Because  the  Spirit  is  said  to  be  poured  out  in  order  to  the 

b^tism  of  the  Spirit,  they  grouudiessly  conclude  that  the  pouring  is  the 

haptifim.     A  foreigner  might  as  well  contend  that,  when  it  is  said  in  the 

Baglish  language,  "  Water  was  poured  into  a  bath,  and  they  immersed 

^^maetwes"  it  is  implied  that  pouring  and  inunersing  are  the  same  thing. 


**  Thea  UUaf  Um  rMpteadeat  ▼»•# 
Allotted  always  to  that  n§e,  the  first 
liilhsad  c(rtd  water  larfely,  tben  Um  warn. 

8ta«,  then,  a|n>roaeliinf ,  niobtered  the  bath 
To  her  own  kliiff."— Cowpbb,  Oif§,  six. 

The  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  is  as  different  a  figure  firom  the  baptism 
^r  the  Spirit,  as  the  infusion  of  the  water  into  the  bath  is  different  firom 
^^^  application  of  the  water  to  the  object  in  the  bath. 

Now,  let  us  apply  these  observations  to  Mr.  Swing's  reasoning.  Dis- 
^^^ction  is  not  a  pleasant  work,  either  to  the  operator  or  the  spectators ; 
^Hn  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  anatomist  without  it  General  observa- 
tions must  be  applied  to  the  subject  in  detail,  that  all  may  thoroughly 
^MMlerstand  their  application,  and  perceive  their  justness.  It  is  tedious, 
^^t  the  business  cannot  be  effectually  done  without  the  knife. 

Speaking  of  water,  air,  and  fire,  Mr.  Ewing  says.  *'  which  are  all 

Considered  in  Scripture  as  elements  of  baptism."     Air  and  fire  were 

^^lements  of  the  baptism  that  took  place  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  but 

%ibey  are  not  elements  in  the  standing  ordinance  of  Christ    In  the  bq>- 

%ism  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  there  was  no  water  at  all.     They  who  were 

l^qytized  on  that  day  in  wind  and  fire,  had  been  baptized  before.     This 

"^ras  not  the  ordinance  of  Christian  baptism,  nor  an  ordinance  at  all. 

Ohrist  himself  was  the  administrator,  and  it  is  called  baptism  only  in  an 

allusive  sense.     If  it  was  baptism  as  an  ordinance,  it  would  prove,  that 

after  the  baptism  of  water,  there  ought  to  be  another  baptism  into  wind 

«nd  fire. 

"  And  in  this  connexion,"  continues  Mr.  Ewing,  "  these  elements  are 
uniformly  represented  as  poured,  inspired,  and  made  to  fail  from  above" 
Very  true,  but  is  this  pouring,  inspiring,  failing  from  above,  called  bap- 
tian?     Never— never. 

Mr.  Ewing  asserts,  that  these  emblems  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  are 

an  allusion  to  the  creation  of  man.     But  how  does  he  find  the  fire  in 

tbt  work?    Why,  was  there  not  "  the  fire  of  iife  7"     But  the  fire  of 

Hfe  is  no  element    This  is  only  a  figurative  expression.    It  is  mere 

ftftaiicism  to  take  such  mysteries  out  of  the  Scriptures.    Is  it  not  strange 

tW  Mr.  Ewing  will  allow  himself  to  indulge  so  wild  a  fancy  in  deriving 

emblematical  instruction  from  his  own  creations,  and  that  he  so  obsti- 

,^«tely  refuses  to  take  that  edification  firom  the  import  of  baptism,  which 

^  obviously  contained  in  the  apostolical  explanations  of  the  cMrdinance  ? 

He  says  that  baptism  "  consists  in  a  representation  of  all  the  elements 

^^Kflksffed  in  oar  first  creation."    I  have  remarked  that  there  was  no  fire 

»]oyed  in  our  first  creation ;  and  Christian  baptism  has  no  represen- 

either  of  fire  or  air.    Nor  has  the  water  of  baptism  any  allusion 

die  water  thai  laoifllened  the  elagr  m  the  creattoB  of  man.    These 
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mysteries  ^re  akin  to  those  that  the  Romish  chm'ch  so  piously  finds  ir 
the  oil  and  spittle  used  in  baptism. 

He  says  that  the  promise  of  the  baptism  with  the  Hdy  Spirit  and  with 
fire  ''  was  given  to  ^1  the  disciples."     Then  the  promise  has  not  been 
fulfilled.     Wind  and  fire  are  not  used  in  the  baptism  of  all  disciples 
This  baptism  was  peculiar  to  the  day  of  Pentecost     This  promise  can* 
not  be  supposed  as  literally  applying  to  all  disciples.     He  says,  "it 
belongs  to  them,  both  as  it  regards  gracious  influence,  and  as  it  regards 
miraculous  inspiration."     But  the  baptism  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  could 
not  respect  the  spiritual  birth,  else  there  would  be  two  baptisms  repr^ 
senting  the  same  thing.     The  persons  baptized  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
were  previously  baptized  into  water  as  being  born  again.     It  could  nor 
respect  their  progressive  sanctification,  else  it  might  be  repeated  as  oftei^ 
as  the  Lord's  supper,  and  every  disciple  would  equally  need  the  wmi^ 
and  Jire  literally.     Nor  have  all  disciples  the  promise  of  miraculous  gifts. 
Miraculous  inspiration  he  understands  as  applying  to  all  believers  onl]^ 
in  the  sense  of  their  being  '*  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  andF 
prophets;  that  is,  their  faith  is  founded  on  the  authority  and  ener^of* 
that  Spirit  by  wluch  the  apostles  and  prophets  were  insjHred."     What 
an  abuse  of  words  is  this !     A  man  is  miraculously  ini^ired,  because  h^ 
believes  the  doctrine  of  an  inspired  person ! ! ! 

Mr..Ewing  derives  another  argument  for  pouring,  fi'om  the  expression, 
<'  horn  from  above"  John  iii.  But  from  above,  merely  designates  tlut 
God  is  the  author  of  this  birth,  without  respect  to  any  emblem  appointed 
to  represent  it,  though  baptism  is,  in  ver.  5,  referred  to  as  its  embkoL 
Born  yrom  above,  is  perfectly  synonymous  with  bom  qfOod. 

As  little  can  be  built  on  the  emblem,  John  xx.  22.  The  breathing  on 
the  disciples  was  not  a  baptism,  nor  is  it  called  a  btq^tism, 

Mr.  Ewing  says,  that  *'  the  mode  of  the  baptism.  Acts  i.  5,  is  explained 
ver.  8."  But  ver.  8  says  nothing  of  the  mode  of  that  baptism :  "  But 
ye  shall  receive  power,  afler  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  jriMi." 
The  coming  is  not  the  baptism.  The  influence  of  the  Spirit  when  eone, 
not  the  coming  of  the  Spirit,  is  the  baptism. 

The  author  observes,  with  respect  to  Acts  ii.  2,  "  that '  the  sound'  of 
the  wind  was  heard  descending  from  heaven,  and  filling  the  house." 
Yes — but  the  descending  is  not  the  baptism.  The  wind  descended  to  fill 
\he  house,  that  when  the  house  was  filled  with  the  wind,  the  disciples 
might  be  baptized  in  it.  Their  baptism  consisted  in  being  totallj 
surrounded  with  the  wind,  not  in  the  manner  in  which  the  wind  came. 
The  water  must  be  brought  from  the  river  or  fountain,  to  fill  the  vessel 
for  immersion.  Does  this  say  that  the  conveyance  of  the  water  is  hep* 
tismt 

Mr.  Ewing  says,  that  "distributed  flames  of  fire  appeared  like 
tongues,  and  sat  down  upon  every  one  of  them."  Though  this  tranate- 
tion  is  warranted  by  the  learned  Bishop  Pearce,  it  is  by  no  means  jurtH 
fiable.  The  common  version  is  perfectly  exact  It  is  not  fire  c1ot6B, 
or  distributed  into  tongues,  but  cloven  tongues.  There  were  not  oolf 
many  tongues,  to  denote  many  languages ;  but  the  tongues  were  cloveiii 
to  denote  that  the  same  individual  could  speak  diffsrent  languages.  Tlie 
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&re  sai  dom»  upon  each  of  them.  The  baptism  did  not  consist,  as  Mr. 
Ewing  supposes,  in  the  sitting  down,  or  the  mode  of  the  coming  of  the 
JUmu,  but  in  their  being  under  it  They  were  surrounded  by  the  wind, 
and  covered  by  the  fire  above.  They  were  therefore  buried  in  wind  and 
fire. 

It  is  quite  obvious,  indeed,  that  even  the  mode  in  which  the  house  is 
said  to  have  been  filled  with  the  wind  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  is  no 
more  pouring  than  it  is  dipping.  The  wind  is  not  said  to  be  poured 
into  the  house,  but  to  come  rushing  with  a  mighty  noise ;  or  the  sound 
that  filled  the  house,  was  like  the  sound  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind.  If 
literal  baptism  has  any  allusion  to  this,  the  mode  ought  to  be  that  of  a 
nuking  wind.  If  the  manner  of  the  coming  of  the  emblem  is  the  bc^ 
Cm,  then  baptism  is  neither  pouring  nor  immersion,  but  rushing. 

But  even  if  the  Pentecost  baptism  were,  for  argument  sake,  allowed 
to  be  pouring,  this  would  not  relieve  Mr.  Ewing.  The  whole  house 
WIS  filled  with  the  sound  of  the  wind — the  emblem  of  the  Spirit.  This 
was  not  popping  a  little  water  with  the  hand  on  the  turned  up  face. 
When  Mr.  Ewing  pours  water  on  the  baptized  person,  till  the  latter  is 
covered  completdy  with  it,  he  will  give  as  much  trouble  as  if  he  were 
to  immerse  at  once.  In  whatever  way  the  water  in  baptism  is  to  be 
applied,  this  passage  teaches  us  that  the  baptized  person  must  be  totally 
covered. 

Speaking  of  our  Lord's  baptism,  Mr.  Ewing  asserts,  "  the  meaning  of 
the  ordinance,  and  the  very  mode  of  its  administration,  confirmed  the 
truth  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  about  to  be  ^iven."     But  how  did  the 
meaning  and  mode  of  Christ's  baptism  conrnm  this  truth  ?     Does  not 
this  take  for  granted  that  Mr.  Swing's  meaning  of  the  mode  and  import 
of  this  ordinance  is  just?    If  the  very  thing  in  debate  is  granted  to  Mr. 
£wing,  no  doubt  he  will  prove  it.     He  refers  to  John  vii.  99,  and  Acts 
six.  2,  3.     But  neither  of  these  passages  asserts  what  he  teaches.     He 
speaks  also  of  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, ''  visibly  descending  from 
en  high,  and  abiding  upon  himJ*    The  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  did 
not  visihly  descend.     It  was  the  emblem  of  the  spirit  that  descended 
visibly.   "The  appearance  of  a  dove  descended  visibly  and  abode  upon  him. 
But  was  this  Christ's  baptism  ?    The  baptism  was  over  before  the  em- 
bl^n  descended.     Besides,  the  descending  of  the  Spirit  could  not  be  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit.     Jesus  is  not  here  said  to  be  baptized  with  the 
^nrit     This  baptism  was  literal  baptism.     This  extraordinary  commu- 
nication might  indeed  have  been  called  a  baptism,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
the  disciples,  but  it  is  not  so  called  here ;  and  if  it  were  so  called,  it 
would  not  be  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  that  is  the  baptism,  but  the  com- 
manication  of  it  after  its  descent.  If  the  baptism  consisted  in  the  descent, 
the  baptism  was  over  when  the  dove  reached  Jesus.     Is  it  possible  that 
there  is  any  one  who  has  so  little  of  the  powers  of  discrimination,  as  not 
Uk  be  able  to  distinguish  between  bringing  water  from  a  fountain,  and 
Uie  use  of  that  water  when  it  is  brought— between  pouring  water  into  a 
^^th,  and  bathing  in  the  bath  ?    Yet  every  one  who  concludes  fi'om  the 
i^mtring  of  the  Spirit,  that  baptism  must  be  pouring,  either  wants  this 
"^"^     rimination,  or  is  unwilling  to  use  it 
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Another  passage  alleged  by  Mr.  Ewing  on  this  subject,  is  Psal.  xhr. 
**  Grace  is  poured  into  thy  lips,"  d&c.  What  has  this  to  do  with  baptin 
The  Spirit,  indeed,  is  here  said  to  be  poured,  but  did  any  man  evi 
deny  this  ?  But  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  such  language  doei  d 
imply  the  blasphemous  notion,  that  there  is  any  literal  pouring  in  tl 
giving  of  the  Spirit,  or  that  an  ordinance  is  appointed  to  repretent  tb 
pouring.  It  is  quite  useless,  then,  to  refer  to  each  of  the  passages  wkk 
Mr.  Ewing  alleges  to  prove  a  descent  The  descent  if  not  the  boftm 
and  cannot  represent  any  real  movement  in  the  Spirit  The  same  ai 
swer  will  serve  for  all.  But  Mr.  Ewing  says,  that  *'  John  supposed  Jcsi 
to  receive  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  descent,  and  presently  he  wi 
seen,  by  miracle,  to  receive  the  reality."  And  is  it  possible  that  M 
Ewing  can  say,  that  what  was  seen  after  the  baptism  of  Christ  was  tl 
reality  I ! !  The  appearance  of  a  dove  seen  to  light  on  the  head  of  Cbrii 
the  reality  of  the  communication  of  the  Spirit!!!  Surely,  surdy,  tl 
dove  itself  was  but  the  emblem,  not  the  reality  represented  by  an  emhla 
of  baptism. 

But  was  the  Aowepourtd  out  of  heaven  ?  Is  not  she  Spirit  said  to  d 
scend  from  heaven,  in  conformity  to  the  dove,  the  emblem  T  This  dm 
that  the  descent  of  the  spirit  is  spoken  of  in  language  dboays  smUt  \ 
the  emblem  under  which  he  is  represented.  When  water  is  the  emUsn 
his  descent  is  spoken  of  as  pouring,  or  as  falling  like  dew,  &,c  Whc 
the  dove  is  the  emblem,  the  descent  is  qpoken  of,  not  as  pouring,  ha/L  i 
the  descent  of  a  bird.  Such  varied  language  is  suited  to  the  twAqh 
emblems,  and  not  to  any  reality  in  the  manner  of  the  commnnicatia 
of  the  Spirit.  Let  any  Christian  attend  to  this  observation,  and  he  «i 
be  ashamed  of  the  childish,  or  rather  heathenish  explanation  of  this  lai 
guage,  that  implies  that  the  Godhead  is  matter.  Pouring  is  moat  fiv 
quently  used  for  the  sending  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit ;  but  I  have  show 
that  the  same  thing  is  spoken  of  with  reference  to  a  fountain  nringin 
up— a  running  stream, — ^the  rain  that  b  said  to  fall,— -or  the  devr  tlu 
distils.  And  here  the  same  thing  is  exhibited  as  the  descent  of  a  faW 
in  conformity  to  the  dove,  which  is  the  emblem  employed.  Let  us  has 
no  more,  then,  of  baptism  as  pouring,  in  order  to  represent  the  pamrk^ 
of  the  Spirit.  We  may  as  well  make  baptism  h  flying,  to  represent  th 
descent  of  the  dove ;  or  a  blowing  and  a  blazing,  to  represent  the  wm 
and  fire  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  or  a  stream,  to  represent  the  river  tha 
supplies  the  city  of  God ;  or  a  jet,  to  represent  the  springing  of  a  fim 
tain ;  or  a  distillation,  to  represent  the  gentle  falling  of  the  dew ;  or 
^hower^ath,  to  represent  the  falling  of  the  rain. 

But  if  we  are  so  obstinate  as  to  resist  the  passages  which  Mr.  E«i^ 
has  alleged  above,  the  most  incredulous  will  doubtless  surrender  to  th 
"  view  expressly  given  (Acts  ii.  16—^1,  33,  38,  39,)  of  baptism  wit 
water,  in  consequence  of  the  performance  of  the  promise  of  hqitia 
with  the  Spirit."  "  I  will  pour  out  of  my  Spirit,"  &c.  "  He  hd 
poured  out  this,  which  ye  now  see  and  hear."  **  For  as  yet  he  Wl 
falUn  upon  none  of  them."  "  The  Holy  Ghost  fell  upon  them  aD. 
The  reply  I  have  given  will  equally  apply  to  this.  The  pomrhif  i 
not  the  hoptism,  though  the  8|Hrit  was  poured  out,  that  tney  nu^ 
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be  h€^piixed  in  it.    The  descent  and  the  pouring  are  ovei   before  the 
hvpiiBm  takes  place.     But  it  may  be  aJIe^fed,  Is  it  not  said  .(Acts  xi. 
15, 16, 17,)  that  the  Spirit's  falling  on  them  brought  to  remembrance 
Ihe  promise  of  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit?     Does  not  this  import  that  the 
^np^nm  of  the  Spirit  is  the  same  thing  with  the  falling  of  the  Spirit? — 
h  implies,  indeed,  that  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  fuitiiied  the  promise ; 
Imt  it  does  not  imply  that  the  baptism  was  the  faiUng,    The  falUng 
preceded  the  bapHsm.     R4iin  faUs  to  moisten  the  earth.    The  moistening 
of  the  earth  is  not  the  falUng  of  the  rain ;  the  falling  is  a  previous  pro- 
cess.   Su{^>o6e  that  in  a  drought,  a  man  skilled  in  the  signs  of  the 
weather,  slK>uld  foretel  that  on  to-^norrow  the  earth  will  be  moistened  with 
voter,  ^uld  we  not  consider  the  prophecy  fulfilled  when  we  saw  rain 
filing?    Yet  falling  is  not  expressed  by  the  word  moiUening.     Just  so 
^  the  pouring  and  the  hapHmn  of  the  Spirit.    Let  my  opponents  bring 
to  the  subject  a  small  portion  of  discrimination,  and  they  will  instantly 
<li8cem  that  the  falling  of  the  Spirit  on  the  disciples,  fulfilled  the  pro- 
Duse  of  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  though  fatting  and  baptism  are  two 
Ter]r  different  things.    Is  iiiA.faOing  itadf  diffisrent  from  pouring  f  They 
ire  modes  as  different  as  pouring  and  dipping.    But  every  Sing  will 
Mrre  Mr.  Ewing  that  pops  down.    Yet  strange,  though  he  argues  with 
Ofiial  confidence  from  every  mode  of  deseeni^  he  comes  at  last  to  the 
OQofident  conclusion,  that  no  mode  of  descent  will  answer,  but  that  of 
pouring.    Though  yb/Kn^  and  fyii^  will  serve  him  in  opposing  immer* 
tbe,  jet  he  unceremoniouriy  dttmnisses  them  all,  when  through  their 
tens  lie  has  ^ined  the  victory.     Even  decent  and  innocent  sprinklings 
that  has  held  joint  and  unquestioned  possession  with  its  sister  pour  for 
a>  loiag  a  period,  he  turns  out  of  doors  with  every  mark  of  indignity. 

But  with  respect  to  the  falling  of  the  Spirit  on  the  disciples  in  the 
house  of  Cornelius,  how  did  Peter  and  the  rest  perceive  the  descent  ? 
Vas  there  anything  visible?  No;  they  knew  that  the  Holy  Spirit  fell 
on  them,  because  they  saw  the  effect  of  his  influences.  Acts  x.  46. 
Tlie  influences,  then,  of  the  Spirit,  and  not  the  falling,  were  the  baptism 
of  the  Spirit 

Mr.  Ewing  concludes  with  all  the  confidence  of  demonstration  :  "  Is 
t  credible,''  says  he,  "  that  a  word  which  signifies  the  motion  of  body 
vpoa  body,  in  any  direction,  should,  when  applied  to  represent  both  the 
figure  and  the  reality  of  a  descent  feom  above,  be  meant  to  be  under- 
stood of  motion  in  an  opposite  dihection?"  6lc.    Stop  a  little,  Mr.  Ewing. 
Ion  have  said  that  the  disputed  word  siniifies  the  motion  of  body  upon 
^y,  but  you  have  not  proved  this.    Nor  is  this  word  employed  to 
^9'ieaeat  the  descent  from  (dnme  in  any  instance  which  you  have  brought 
^v^nrd.    Why  does  Mr.  Ewing  eubstisute  the  word  baptize  here  for  the 
^^^d  descend?  In  his  premises,  the  words  are  pour,  descend,  fall,  6lc;  in 
^'^  conclusion,  they  become  baptize.    This  is  a  trick  in  sleight  of  hand 
^Vich  we  win  not  admit.    It  is  ntlerty  unlawfiil  to  reason  from  word? 
H^^  denote  descent,  and  then  draw  the  conclusion  from  baptrzo.     So  far 
^^^^m  its  being  fact  that  baptixo,  in  the  passages  referred  to,  is  appUed  to 
^^^ireeent  both  the  figure  and  the  reality  of  a  descent,  the  words  that  are 
^^^lied  Ibi  this  purpose  do  not  represent  the  baptism,  but  a  prooes 
o2  15 
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previous  to  the  baptism.  Whether  the  water,  or  the  wind,  or  the  £n 
descends  from  above,  or  ascends  from  below,  is  nothing  to  the  hnptkn 
The  baptism  is  the  same,  in  whatever  manner  the  baptizing  substuieei 
conveyed  to  the  place  of  baptizing. 

The  authority  of  Milton  is  utterly  valueless  on  this  subject  I  oolk 
It  merely  to  show  the  boldness  and  the  rashness  of  Mr.  Ewing's  critiqMi 
"  Because  Milton  speaks  of  baptism  as  dispensed  in  a  river/'  says  Ml 
Ewing,  "  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  favoured  the  mode  of  immenioa 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  Lb  a  mistake.  He  says,  indeed,  of  oc 
Saviour's  commission  to  his  disciples, 

"  *  To  tiiem  thall  leare  in  diargo 
To  teach  all  nations  what  of  him  they  learned. 
And  hifl  aalvation ;  tliem  wlio  shall  beliere 
Baptizing  in  the  profluent  stream,  the  sign 
or  washing  tliem.ftom  f  ailt  of  sin  to  life 
Pore ;  and  in  mind  prepared,  if  so  befUl, 
For  death,  like  that  which  the  Redeemer  died.' " 

Well,  reader,  what  do  you  think  of  this?  What  was  Milton's  nei 
of  the  mode  of  baptism  ?  If  our  Saviour  commanded  them  to  hajptis 
disciples  in  the  profluent  stream,  must  not  baptism  be  immersion  ?  Win 
hardihood  must  that  man  possess,  who  will  dare  to  criticise  in  tU 
manner !  But,  says  Mr.  Ewing,  **  According  to  this  account,  baptim  i 
the  sign  of,  not  immersing,  but  washing  in  a  river."  What  egregira 
trifling !  Baptism  is  not  the  sign  of  immersing  I  That  is,  immersu^i 
not  the  sign  of  immersing*  Very  true ;  for  how  could  a  thing  be  tb 
sign  of  itself?  Well,  of  what  is  baptism  a  sign,  according  to  ifiltoilt- 
Of  washing  in  a  river  !  So  then  Milton  makes  baptism  a  sign  of  waduBi 
in  a  river  I  Then  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified  are  the  same.  Wmm 
ing  in  a  river  is  the  sign  of  washing  in  a  river !  Alas,  poor  MiItOB 
here  thou  hast  a  fool's  cap.  Illustrious  bard!  perhaps  thou  wait  \ 
heretic,  but  certainly  thou  wast  not  a  fool.  Immersion  in  a  river,  thoi 
hast  said,  is  the  sign  of  washing  from  guilt  O  that  thou  hadst  knowi 
the  reality  as  weU  as  thou  didst  know  the  figure !  Hadst  thou  knonn 
the  Saviour  as  well  as  thou  hast  known  the  mode  of  this  his  ordinanec 
thou  wouldst  have  been  great  indeed ! 

Speaking  of  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  Milton  indeed  uses  the  pbrtM 
"on  all  baptized."  But  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  his  a8in|^  dM 
word  baptize  as  it  is  generally  used  in  English.  Usine  the  word  in  i^ 
most  common  acceptation,  I  would  not  scruple  to  wj,oc^tized  wiHk  A 
Spirit,  when  there  was  no  need  for  accuracy  of  distinction.  Milton,  ako 
from  not  closely  considering  the  phraseology,  might  faU  into  the  n^gjH 
error,  that  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  was  pouring,  because  the  Spirit  i 
said  to  be  poured  out,  though  water  baptism  was  by  immersion.  Ai 
way  of  explaining  the  apparent  inconsistency,  I  believe,  is  not  uncooi 
mon.  I  hope  I  have  made  it  unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to  thii 
resource. 

Mr.  Ewing  quotes  a  passage  from  which  it  has  been  concluded  tllK 
Milton  was  opposed  to  infant  baptism,  but  from  which  Mr.  Ewing  him 
self  conchides  that  the  poet  was  a  friend  both  to  pouring  and  the  baptiin 
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of  infants.  I  need  not  quote  the  whole  passage ;  the  marrow  of  it  is 
iband  in  the  expression,  **  When  ye  had  laid  the  purifying  element  upon 
his  forehead."  Now,  both  this  and  the  whole  passage  may  agree  with 
either  of  the  opinions,  and  consequently  can  neither  prove  nor  refute 
either.  Mr.  Ewing  is  weU' founded  in  supposing  that  the  disparagement 
may  not  respect  the  sprinkling ;  but  he  has  no  authority  to  conclude 
that  Mihon  approved  either  of  sprinkling  as  the  mode,  or  of  infants  as 
the  subjects  of  baptism,  because  he  calls  the  water  laid  on  the  foreheads 
of  infants,  a  purifying  element.  Water  is  a  purifying  element,  even  when 
^plied  in  the  holy  water  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  nature  of  the 
water  is  the  same,  whether  it  is  used  superstitiously,  or  according  to  the 
appointment  of  God.  But  Milton  might  have  gone  much  farther,  with- 
out ffiving  ground  for  Mr.  Ewing's  inference.  Many  protestants  would 
8pei£  of  tli^  baptism  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  with  all  its  trumpery,  as 
true  baptism.  I  am  not  sure  that  Mr.  Ewing  himself  would  re-baptize 
a  convert  from  popery.  I  refer  to  this  note  with  respect  to  Milton,-r- 
noC  fitMn  any  desire  to  have  him  on  my  side,  but  to  manifest  the  utter 
unreasonableness  of  Mr.  Ewing's  criticism.  No  evidence  could  with- 
stand the  torture  of  such  an  inquisitori  I  doubt  not  but  Mr.  Ewing 
could  make  Milton  as  orthodox  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  as  on  bap- 
tism, if  he  would  as  zealously  set  about  the  work. 

We  have  a  delicious  morsel  of  criticism  in  Mr.  Ewing's  explanation 
(^  the  figurative  baptism  that  was  fulfilled  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 
Mr.  Ewing  is  at  no  loss  to  find  edification  in  his  mode  of  this  ordinance. 
He  does  not  need  the  apostles  as  commissaries  to  find  provision  for  the 
bouse  of  God.  He  gives  us  much  edification  in  his  explanation  of  this 
ordinance,  not  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures.  "  We  are  led  to  conceive 
of  baptism,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  <*  as  the  ponring  out  of  water  from  a  cup 
on  the  turned  up  face  of  the  baptized ;  and  whether  he  be  adult  or  in 
infancy,  it  may  thus  not  only  wet  the  surfiice  as  a  figure  of  washing,  but 
be  drunk  into  the  moutH,  as  the  emblem  of  a  principle  of  new  life,  and 
of  continual  support  and  refreshment,— of  a  source  of  spiritual  and  hea- 
venly consolation,  and  of  a  willingness  given,  or  to  be  given,  to  the 
baptized,  to  receive  whatever  may  be  assigned  them  as  their  portion." 
Here  surely  is  a  discovery.  Here  is  edification  unknown  to  all  former 
ages.     Had  the  ancients  perceived  this  in  the  import  of  sprinkUng  or 

Smringf  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  the  honey  and  milk  at  baptism, 
r.  Ewing  can  obtain  the  same  thing  from  the  manner  of  putting  the 
water  on  the  face.  Mr.  Ewing  considers  the  drinking  of  part  of  the  watei 
poored  on  the  turned  up  face,  as  an  emblem.  If  so,  then  this  drinking 
18  essential  to  true  baptism ;  and  if  any  baptized  person  happen  noi  to 
receive  a  part  of  the  water  into  the  mouth,  he  is  not  properly  baptized. 
He  wants  something  that  belongs  to  the  ordinance.  If  this  is  the  case, 
a  very  great  number  are  not  truly  baptized.  Nay,  it  is  not  only  essential 
to  receive  some  of  the  baptismal  water  into  the  mouth,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  drink  it  If  the  child  by  suflfi^cation  makes  an  involuntary  effort  to 
throw  out  the  water,  it  is  unbaptized.  I  think  the  probability  is,  that 
not  one  of  a  thousand  actually  drink  any  part  of  the  water.  I  am  con- 
vinced also,  that  very  many  who  baptize  by  povring  water  on  the  face. 
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80  far  from  being  aware  of  the  virtue  of  drinking  a  part  of  the  elemcal 
endeavour  to  avoid  giving  pain  to  the  child  by  pouring  the  water  inli 
the  mouth.  If  this  is  a  part  of  the  emblem  of  baptism,  the  nature  of  th 
ordinance  is  yet  unknown  to  the  great  body  of  those  who  practise  inftn 
baptism,  and  the  bulk  of  those  called  Christians  are  unbaptized. 

But  this  drinking  is  not  only  an  emblem,  it  is  an  emblem  pregnaa 
with  mysteries.  An  emblem  of  a  principle  of  new  life— of  coDtmua 
support  and  refreshment— of  a  source  of  spiritual  and  heavenly  coomIi 
tion— of  a  willingness  given — ay,  and  of  a  willingness  to  be  given,  4m 
What  a  striking  emblem  of  this  willingness,  is  a  child  'screaming  wxm 
coughing  to  eject  the  water  that  falls  into  its  mouth  I  With  what  a  kiea 
appetite  does  its  thirsty  soul  drink  down  this  agreeable  beverage  I  Whs 
pity  that  the  apostles  were  ignorant  of  all  tli^se  mysteries  in  bi^ituni 
What  pity  that  Mr.  Swing's  book  was  not  written  till  the  nineteoill 
century ! — Ah,  shame  I  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  minister  of  an  Inde 
pendent  church,  should  indulge  his  fancy  in  finding  mysteries  in  a 
ordinance  of  Christ,  which  are  nowhere  explained  by  the  apoatles  m 
included  in  it?  Where  is  the  passage  of  Scripture  that  eiq»lains  bap 
tism  as  containing  these  mysteries?  Where  is  this  drinking  fbonal 
The  very  foundation  of  these  mysteries  is  not  once  mentioned  in  the 
word  of  God.  Where  is  the  turned  up  face  t  For  anything  that  thi 
Scriptures  contain  on  the  subject,  it  might  as  well  be  the  tumd  op  fboi 
Another  might  find  mysteries  in  the  foot,  as  well  as  Mr.  Ewing  hai 
found  them  in  the  face. 

Mr.  Ewing,  however,  says,  '*  We  are  led  to  this  conception  of  banjiiH^ 
by  various  passages  of  Scripture  which  it  wiU  be  found  to  explain."  Butte 
justify  such  an  explanation,  it  is  not  enough  that  it  will  illustrate  the  rm 
ous  passages  of  Scripture.  Some  passage  of  Scripture  must  ei^ain  Urn 
ordinance  in  this  sense.  There  is  no  rite  of  superstition  that  might  not, 
by  a  wild  imagination,  be  alleged  to  illustrate  some  passage  of  Scriptme 

We  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  the  mysteries  in  the  mode  of  baption 
*'  The  cup,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  '*  which  I  refer  to,  is  the  cup  of  nature^ 
that  is,  the  hollow  of  the  human  hand."  Though  the  word  of  God  saji 
nothing  at  all  about  the  hand  in  the  administration  of  this  ordinanoa^ 
Mr.  Ewing  finds  it  under  the  designation  of  a  cup.  He  gives  us  the  fid] 
process  in  the  following  words :  «  From  this  cup,  the  baptizer  so  poon 
it  out  on  the  baptized,  that  it  shall  run  down  his  face,  as  the  ointmenl 
did  from  the  head  of  Aaron,  and  even  to  the  skirts,  rather  to  the  oppei 
l>order  or  collar  of  his  garment  Psa.  cxxxiii.  2."  Not  only,  then,  nul 
a'^me  of  the  water  be  received  into  the  mouth,  some  of  it  must  also  mn 
down  on  the  garments.  What  nice  adjustment  is  necessary  in  thepo» 
tion  of  the  person  to  be  baptized,  that  all  these  mysteries  may  be  accoai^ 
plished  ?  Would  it  not  be  an  improvement  if  a  little  oil  was  added  to 
the  ceremony? 

Mr.  Ewing  next  proceeds  to  caution  against  taking  offence  at  tin 
simplicity  of  oriental  manners,  and  to  justify,  by  examples,  this  drinking 
out  of  the  cup  of  nature.  But  all  this  is  unnecessary.  Could  Mr.  Ewiag 
show  from  Scripture  that  we  are  to  drink  water  out  of  the  hollow  of  ths 
baptizer's  hand,  we  wonld  sabmit  without  a  murmur.    He  hirasstf 
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■Bglit  have  a  lesson  from  his  own  admonition.    It  is  very  applicable  to 
\aa  objection  lo  inmienion.     But  because  it  was  customary  to  drink  out 
of  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  does  it  follow  that  baptism  must  be  such  a 
'    driiikingT    There  is  no  connexion  between  the  premises  and  the  con- 
clusion. 

Let  OS  noty  however,  be  too  rash  in  asserting  that  Mr.  Ewing  has  no 

iScriptare  for  his  mysteries.     He  alleges  several  passages.     Was  ever 

tlie  Church  of  Rome  at  a  loss  for  Scripture  allusions  to  countenance 

its  rites  and  mysteries?    In  no  instance  is  it  less  successful  than  Mr. 

Gwing.     He  alleges,  1  Cor.  xii.  13,  **  baptized  into  one  body ;"  and 

'^mtdelo  drink  mto  one  Spirit."     But  does  this  imply  that  baptizing 

ud  drinking  are  the  same  emblem  ?    Does  it  imply  that  these  two 

figures  are  taken  from  a  process  in  baptism  ?    What  reason  is  there  to 

mppose  that  the  last  respects  that  ordinance  ?    The  two  figures  are  totally 

DQconnected,— -as  unconnected  as  any  two  figures  that  in  conjunction  are 

applied  to  the  same  object     That  the  last  has  a  reference  to  drinking  in 

kptism,  is  as  arbitrary  a  conceit  as  anything  in  the  mysteries  of  popery. 

Mr.  Ewing  adds,  ''There  is  perhaps  a  more  intimate  connexion 

ktween  a  '  cup'  and  a  '  baptism,'  as  belonging  to  one  allusion,  than 

•Mne  readers  of  Scripture  have  as  yet  remark^,  Matt  xx.  22,"  6lc. 

Tliese  figures  both  respect  one  object,  but  they  have  not,  as  Mr.  Ewing 

asserts,  one  dttusum.    They  are  figures  as  independent  and  as  distinct, 

as  if  oae  of  them  was  found  in  Genesis,  and  the  other  in  Revelation. 

One  of  them  represents  the  sufferings  of  Christ  as  a  cup  of  bitterness  or 

poiaoD,  which  he  must  drink ;  the  other  represents  the  same  sufferings 

IS  an  innnersion  in  water.     When  the  Psalmist  says,  <<  the  Lord  God  is 

a 5101  and  shield**  is  there  one  allusion  in  the  two  figures?     Both  the 

figures  represent  the  same  object,  but  they  have  a  separate  and  altogether 

independent  allusion.     The  sun  is  one  emblem,  a  shield  is  another.     In 

like  manner,  when  the  Psalmist  says,  <<  we  went  through ^re  and  through 

water**  have  the  fire  and  the  water  one  allusion  ?     This  criticism  is 

SMmded  on  a  total  misconception  of  the  nature  of  figurative  language. 

Affain,  if  the  drinking  of  the  ciq>  and  the  baptism  have  one  allusion, 
that  IS,  if  they  both  allude  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  why  are  both  ex- 
pressions used  ?  Is  not  this  the  same  as  to  say.  Are  you  able  to  suWer  as 
I  sufer,  and  to  be  baptized  with  my  baptism  ?  It  gives  not  two  iHfustrD- 
tions  of  the  same  thing,  but  merely  two  names.  If  drinking  the  cup  is 
baptism,  then  there  are  not  two  figures.  We  might  as  well  say,  the  son 
^PhiUp  king  ofMacedony  and  Alexander  the  Great.  But  if  the  drinking 
if  the  cup  and  the  baptism,  conjointly,  represent  the  same  object,  each 
exhibiting  a  part,  then  it  follows  that  the  baptism  is  not  baptism,  but  is 
part  of  baptism,  which  is  completed  by  the  drinking.  Besides,  this  view 
places  the  last  part  of  the  figure  first ;  the  drinking  is  before  the  pouring 
ma  of  the  cup. 

It  may  be  remarked,  also,  that  if  sufferings  are  represented  as  the 
drinking  of  a  cup,  in  allusion  to  the  cup  of  nature  in  baptism,  then  the 
ordinance  of  baptism  represents  sufferings  as  well  as  blessings.  The 
drinking  in  baptism  represents  not  only  the  reception  of  the  Spirit,  but 
the  soaring  of  afflictions.     The  figure  of  drinking  a  cup,  is  equally 
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calculated  to  represent  either.  But  both  cannot  be  contained  in  th» 
same  cup.  Afflictions  might  be  represented  by  the  drinking  of  a  cap^ 
but  not  by  the  cup  of  Christian  baptism,  which  represents  tl^  blessings 
of  the  Gospel. 

The  expression,  **  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with ;  and  how  am 
I  straitened  till  it  be  finished/'  Luke  xii.  50,  Mr.  Ewing  explains  thus: 
"  I  have  a  cup  to  drink  of,  and  how  am  I  straitened  until  it  be  finished." 
But  it  is  utterly  without  authority  to  say,  that  baptism  b  a  cup.  This 
is  a  new  meaning  given  to  the  word,  with  as  little  foundation  as  to  say 
that  baptism  is  a  sword,  Mr.  Ewing  refers  to  Matt  zxvi.  39,  for  sup- 
port to  this  explanation.  But  this  gives  him  not  a  shadow  of  counte- 
nance. The  cup  there  spoken  of,  refers  indeed  to  the  suflferings  of  Christ, 
but  the  cup  is  not  called  a  baptism.  These  figures  reepect  the  same 
thing,  but  they  do  not  respect  the  same  likeness.  What  a  wild  idea,  to 
suppose  that  two  independent  metaphors  cannot  in  conjunction  iUustrate 
the  same  object !  A  hero  is  a  lion,  is  a  tower,  is  a  rock,  is  a  thousand 
things ;  without  supposing  any  identity  or  relation  between  the  lion,  and 
the  tower,  and  the  rock,  and  the  thousand  things  that  represent  him. 
It  is  really  sickening  to  dissect  such  criticism.  Proofs  and  illustrations 
arc  brought  forward  and  exhibited  with  an  importance  that  intimates 
them  quite  decisive,  which  have  not  the  most  distant  bearing  on  the 
point  in  hand.  The  passages  in  which  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are 
spoken  of,  under  the  figure  of  drinking  a  cup,  are  sdl  mustered  and 
paraded,  as  if  the  fact  that  this  phrase  refers  to  the  same  thing  with  the 
figurative  baptism  of  Christ,  is  proof  that  they  are  the  same  figure,  or 
must  both  refer  to  baptism.  What  should  we  think  of  the  critic  who 
should  argue  that  the  phrase  sun  and  shield,  in  the  eighty-fourth  Psslniy 
is  one  allusion,  because  they  both  refer  to  God?  This  is  the  very 
crticism  of  Mr.  Ewing. 

Mr.  Ewing  very  justly  observes,  that  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  by  God  is  represented  by  their  being  eoai- 
pelled  to  drink  a  cup.  But,  surely,  there  can  be  nothing  corresponding 
to  this  in  baptism.  We  are  not  compelled  to  drink  a  cup  of  poison, 
when  we  drink  of  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"  This  simplicity,  and  this  littleness  of  the  sign,"  says  Mr.  Ewinff, 
^*  mark  its  resemblance  to  all  the  other  symbolic^  ordinances  of  God, 
and  distinguish  it  from  those  clumsy  and  unseemly  additions,  which  a 
superstitious  dependence  on  means,  or  rather  on  the  show  of  wisdom  in 
will-worship,  has  rendered  men  so  prone  to  adopt."     If  any  man  adopts 
immersion  from  a  dependence  on  means,  or  as  an  inventon  of  wiB- 
worship,  I  will  give  him  up  to  Mr.  Ewing's  most  indignant  reprobation. 
It  is  the  commandment  of  God  I  am  searching  afler ;  and  if  I  find  this» 
I  will  never  use  any  reasoning  to  make  the  sign  either  less  or  greater 
than  it  is.     *'  I  have  as  little  faith,"  continues  Mr.  Ewing,  "  in  the  com- 
promise of  copious  pouring,  as  in  the  enormity  of  immersion  baptism.'^ 
But  according  to  some  of  the  precedents  alleged  by  the  author  himself^ 
he  is  not  at  liberty  to  have  little  faith  in  copious  pouring.     Ever^ 
granting  that  the  Pentecost  baptism  was  pouring,  it  was  an  immensely" 
it  was  an  enormously  copious  pouring.     It  was  a  pouring  that  filled  '*  ' 
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iriiole  hooee.  It  is  Mr.  Ewingj^s  busineaB  to  recoocile  this  preeedant 
with  his  foppmg.  But  Mr.  Ewing  gives  us  reasons — Scripture  reasons, 
for  his  haring  little  faith  in  copious  pouring.  '*  A  small  quantity  of 
blood  sprinkled  once  a  year/'  says  he,  "  by  the  high  priest,  with  one  of 
his  fingers,  on  a  little  gold-plated  seat,  was,  for  ages,  the  sign  to  Israel, 
of  the  acceptance  in  heaven  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  the  whole 
church."  Very  true,  because  a  small  quantity  was  sufficient  to  perfect 
the  figure,  A  small  quantity  of  water  cannot  suffice  for  the  exhibition 
of  the  likeness  of  a  burial  and  resurrection,  which  are  declared  by  God 
tp  be  the  import  of  baptism.  Had  God  commanded  to  sprinkle  with  a 
few  drops  of  water,  or  to  pour  a  little  water  on  the  turned  up  face,  lor 
a  purpose  that  such  an  emblem  is  calculated  to  serve,  it  would  have 
been  impious  to  change  this  into  another  ordinance  to  represent  a  burial 
and  resurrection.  A  little  blood  served  the  priest  for  sprinkling ;  but  a 
little  water  did  not  serve  him  for  his  bathing.  A  '*  little  gold-plated 
Mat"  served  to  receive  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood ;  but  a  little  water 
did  not  serve  to  fill  the  brazen  sea.  <<A  small  morsel  of  bread,  and  a 
m^  of  wine,"  dErC.  No  doubt  of  it ;  but  this  small  quantity  is  as  fit  to 
represent  the  thing  figured,  as  a  baker's  shop  and  a  wine  cellar  would 
be.  "  The  handful  of  water,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  "  on  the  face  of  the 
poOuted  sinner,  confirms  the  good  news  of  the  washing  of  regeneration," 
Ibc  If  washing  only  were  intended  to  be  represented,  this  might  be 
true :  but  the  Spirit  of  inspiration  has  declared,  that  this  ordinance  re- 
presents the  burial  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  our  fellowship  with 
him  in  these,  by  faith  in  which  we  are  washed.  Had  not  God  instituted 
immersion,  and  explained  its  meaning,  man  could  not  do  either.  I 
disclaim  all  ordinances  of  will-worship,  and  all  human  explanations  of 
Scripture  ordinances.  God  only  can  institute.  God  only  can  interpret. 
If  Mr.  Ewing  claims  the  right  of  inventing  mysteries  in  the  signification 
of  baptism,  I  believe  he  wiS  not  find  a  feUow  among  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question. 

The  passage  of  the  children  of  Israel  through  the  Red  Sea  is  figura- 

tirely  called  a  baptism,  from  its  external  resemblance  to  that  ordinance, 

ind  from  being  appointed  to  serve  a  like  purpose,  as  well  as  to  figure 

the  same  thing.     "  Moreover,  brethren,  I  would  not  that  ye  should  be 

ttnorant,  how  that  all  our  fathers  were  under  the  cloud,  and  all  passed 

tSroiigh  the  sea ;  and  were  all  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in 

Uie  sea,"  1  Cor.  x.  1.   Here  they  are  said  to  have  been  baptized.  There 

can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  there  is  in  their  passage  through  the 

aea,  something  that  resembles  both  the  external  form,  and  the  purpose 

f>f  Christian  baptism.     It  was  a  real  immersion — ^the  sea  stood  on  each 

%ide,  and  the  cloud  covered  them.     But  it  was  not  a  literal  immersion  in 

99aier,  in  the  same  way  as  Christian  baptism.  It  is,  therefore,  figuratively 

^sailed  by  the  name  of  the  Christian  ordinance,  because  of  external 

%imilarity,  and  because  of  serving  the  like  purpose,  as  well  as  figuring 

the  same  event     The  going  down  of  the  Israelites  into  the  sea,  their 

lieing  covered  by  the  cloud,  and  their  issuing  out  on  the  other  side,  r^ 

sembled  the  baptism  of  believers,  served  a  like  purpose  as  attesting 

their  faith  in  Moses  as  a  temporal  saviour,  and  figured  the  burial  and 
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reMirreolion  of  Chrial  and  Christians,  as  well  as  Christian  haptiii,  L' 
Christian  baptism  is  a  representation  of  burial  and  resurrection^— ^aad 
if  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  is  called  a  baptisni,  we  are  warranted  la 
supposing  Aat  both  have  the  same  figurative  meaning.  It  has  been 
argued  by  some,  that  the  Israelites  were  baptized  by  the  rain  from  ths 
cloud,  and  the  spray  from  the  sea.  But  this  is  quite  arbitrary ;  fi>r  there 
is  nothing  said  about  rain  from  the  cloud,  or  epray  from  the  sea.  It  is 
not  in  evidence  that  any  such  things  existed.  On  the  contrary,  as  they 
would  have  been  an  annoyance,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
did  not  exist  The  baptism  of  the  Israelites  in  ver.  2,  is  evidently  r^ 
ferred  to  their  having  been  under  the  cloud,  and  having  passed  tbroii|^ 
the  sea,  as  stated  in  the  first  verse. 

Dr.  Wardlaw  asks  in  astonishment,  "Are  our  brethren  not  sensible  of 
the  straining  that  is  necessary  to  maJce  out  immersion  baptism  heref* 
Not  in  the  least  sensible  of  any  straining,  I  can  assure  Dr.  Wardlaw, 
But  we  do  not  strain  to  make  out  a  literal  baptism,  as  respects  an  ordi* 
nance  to  be  performed  as  an  appointment  of  God.  Surely  there  is  no 
atraining,  to  see  in  this  fact  something  that  may  darkly  shadow  a  buriaL 
There  is  no  straining  to  find  in  it  something  corresponding  to  Christian 
baptism,  though  in  all  things  it  does  not  identify  with  it  However  li- 
diculous  this  conceit  may  appear  to  Dr.  Wardlaw,  it  is  the  very  thing  M- 
serted  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Israelites,  by  being  wider  the  doud,  and 
passing  through  the  sea,  were  baptized  into  Moses.  By  venturing  to 
enter  into  the  sea,  they  professed  and  exhibited  full  confidence  in  Hoaoi 
as  sent  of  God  to  lead  them  out  of  Egypt  to  Canaan. 

"A  dry  baptism ! "  exclaims  Dr.  Wardlaw.  Be  patient.  Dr.  Wardlaw: 
was  not  the  Pentecost  baptism  a  dry  baptism  ?  Christian  baptism  is  not 
a  dry  baptism ;  but  the  baptism  of  Pentecost,  and  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
Red  Sea,  were  dry  baptisms.  Immersion  does  not  necessarDy  inqply 
wetting :  immersion  in  water  implies  this.  "  Would  our  brethren,"  sayi 
Dr.  Wardlaw,  *'  consider  a  man  duly  baptized  by  his  being  placed  bi^ 
tween  two  cisterns  of  water,  with  a  third  over  his  head?"  Certainly  not 
Nothing  is  Christian  baptism,  but  the  immersion  of  a  believer  in  water, 
in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Jesus.  Every  thing  that  can  be  called 
immersion  is  not  baptism  as  an  ordinance  of  Christ  Strange,  indeed, 
that  Dr.  Wardlaw  should  suppose  that  every  thing  is  Christian  baptisnii 
which  can  be  denominated  an  immersicm.  To  be  spotted  with  blood  is 
a  sprinkling:  would  Dr.  Wardlaw  consider  this  true  Christian  baptjamt 
In  an  ordinance  of  Christ  there  is  something  more  than  mode.  Would 
Dr.  Wardlaw  consider  a  man  duly  baptized,  when  he  is  sprinkled  with 
rain,  or  wet  with  dew  1  The  Spirit  of  God  calls  the  passage  through  the 
Red  Sea  a  baptism ;  a  likeness  then  it  must  have  to  the  Christian  oidt 
nance  of  baptism,  to  which  there  is  an  undoubted  reference.  Surely 
it  requires  less  straining  to  find  this  likeness  from  the  facts  stated,  than 
from  fancies  supposed.  The  passage  through  the  sea  as  much  resem- 
bles baptism,  as  the  manna  does  the  bread  in  the  Lord's  supper.  Thof 
are  figures  of  the  same  thing,  and  therefore,  though  different,  sure  aim^ 
lar 
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eatioDB  of  the  word  bapiko^  I  shall  now  try  what  light  can  be  obtained 
from  its  syntax,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  found.  Matt.  iii.  1 1 : 
**  I  baptize  you  in  water."  It  may  be  surprising  that,  after  all  that 
has  been  said  on  the  subject,  I  should  still  lay  any  stress  on  the  prepo- 
flitioQ  €»,  m.  I  may  be  asked.  Do  you  deny  that  it  may  be  tranislated 
wUk  7  I  do  not  deny  this,  yet  I  am  still  disposed  to  lay  stress  on  it.  A 
word  may  be  used  variously,  yet  be  in  each  of  its  applicatioos  capable 
of  being  definitely  ascertained.  Were  not  this  the  case,  language  would 
be  incapable  of  conveying  definite  meaning.  To  ascertain  its  meaning 
here,  I  shall  submit  the  following  observations :  1.  /n  is  its  primary 
and  most  usual  signification.  Even  in  the  instances  in  which  it  is 
translated  otherwise,  it  may  generally  be  reduced  to  its  primary  mean- 
ing, although  it  is  more  usual  with  our  idiom  to  employ  other  prepo- 
8itioo&  There  are  instances,  indeed,  in  which  we  cannot  trace  the 
fvimary  idea.  This,  however,  is  nothing  but  what  happens  with  our 
own  preposition  tii,  and  with  all  prepositions.  If  the  Greeks  say,  en 
cftcirt  ischura,  (in  a  strong  hand,)  we  say,  they  went  out  in  arms.  En  is 
so  obviously  the  parent  of  tn,  that  Mr.  Ewing  says,  that  <*  it  can  hardly 
be  called  a  translation."  He  considers  it  merely  a  change  of  alphabet 
It  may  be  true,  that  this  was  the  case  in  the  formation  of  the  derived 
word,  but  it  certainly  is  a  translation  in  as  full  a  sense  as  any  one  word 
is  a  translation  of  another.  It  b  not  like  baptize^  which  was  not  a  word 
of  our  language.  In  is  an  £lnglish  word,  as  truly  as  en  is  a  Greek  one. 
It  is  given  as  an  equivalent  to  en,  not  because  it  was  formed  from  it,  but 
because  in  meaning  it  coincides  with  it  We  adopted  the  word  and  its 
BManing  also. 

2l  As  the  instances  in  the  acceptation  of  this  preposition  in  which 
the  primary  idea  cannot  be  traced  are  extremely  few,  so  it  cannot  be 
admitted  in  a  signification  inconsistent  with  this   idea,  except  when 
necessity  demands  it     If  the  words  in  connexion  admit  the  primasy 
and  osuial  meaning,  it  is  unwarrantable  to  look  for  another.     Such  a 
Qse  would  render  the  passage  inextricably  equivocal.     The  passages  in 
which  it  is  translated  wUh^  are,  without  exception,  of  this  cast.    They 
would  not  make  sense  in  our  idiom,  if  en  were  translated  in.    Without 
^oeh  a  necessity,  no  translator  would  ever  think  of  rendering  en  by  with. 
Wliat  is  UKM'e  usual  than  to  find,  when  en  is  translated  among,  dtc, 
critics  explaining  it  as  being  ''  literally  in  ?**     Now,  in  the  instance 
Eluded  to,  all  the  words  in  connexion  admit  the  primary  and  usual 
^ciauing  of  en.     Even  the  most  extravagant  of  our  opponents  admit, 
haptizo  signifies  to  dip.     If,  then,  the  word  also  signifies  to  powr^ 
use  en  in  connexion  with  it,  would  render  it  altogether  equivocaL 
e  could  not  from  the  passage  determine  its  meaning.     I  contend, 
,  that  though  en  may  sometimes  be  translated  withy  yet  it  cannot 
^  80  used  here.     For  if  betptizo  is  allowed  to  denote  dip,  and  not  pour, 
"iih  is  rejected  as  incongruous :  if  haptizo  is  supposed  to  signify  either 
9  ^  P^to^y  then  to  use  a  preposition  after  it  which  usually  signifies  in, 
^^it  here  in  the  sense  of  with,  which  is  rare,  would  inevitably  be  equi- 
vocal, or  would  rather  lead  to  a  false  meaning.    It  is  absurd  to  suppose, 
P  16 
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that  such  an  equivocal  expression  could  be  used  with  reapect  to  the 
performance  of  a  Divine  ordinance,  which  ia  to  be  a  precedent  for  all 
ages. 

3.  I  have  produced  innumerable  examples  in  which  ex  is  comtmed 
with  this  verb  incontestably  in  the  sense  of  dipping.  If,  then,  we  have 
found  the  disputed  phrase  in  a  situation  in  which  our  opponents  moflt 
admit  our  meaning  of  it;  if  the  examples  of  this  meaning  of  the  phraie 
are  numerous ;  and  if  no  example  can  be  produced  in  which  the  phrase 
is  used  in  a  situation  in  which  we  must  confess  that  it  refers  to  pouru^^ 
or  any  other  thing  but  dipping, — all  the  laws  of  language  forbid  the 
supposition  of  pouring.  What  can  forbid  the  phrase  to  have  its  usual 
meaning?  What  can  authorise  a  meaning  which  the  phrase  has  not 
necessarily  in  any  other  passage  ? 

4.  Even  Mr.  Ewing's  translation  of  baptizo  will  not  construe  with  em 
in  the  sense  of  mth.  He  would  not  say,  I  pop  you  with  water,  but  / 
pop  upon  you  with  water.  Now,  there  is  no  upon  in  the  verb.  Mr. 
Ewing,  indeed,  supposes  himself  at  liberty  to  vary  his  word  pop  by  any 
preposition  he  chooses  to  subjoin  to  it.  But  he  cannot  do  so  withoot 
something  in  the  original  to  justify  the  variation.  I  have  shown  thM 
to  pop,  to  pop  upon,  to  pop  into,  d&c,  are  all  different  words.  To  con- 
sider them  all  as  contained  in  baptizo  and  in  pop,  is  to  say  that  a  hd^ 
penny  is  a  guinea,  because  in  a  guinea  there  is  a  portion  of  copper^— 
or  that  copper  is  brass,  because  brass  contains  copper  as  a  part  of  its 
composition. 

5.  Any  translation  that  can  be  given  of  en  is  inconsistent  with  the 
supposition  that  baptizo  signifies  to  pour.  We  could  not  say,  <*  I  pmw 
you  with  water."  Pour  must  be  immediately  followed  by  the  thing 
poured,  and  not  with  the  person  on  whom  anything  ia  poured.  It  is  not 
/  pour  you  with  water,  but  /  pour  water  upon  you.  The  syntax,  then, 
of  the  word,  as  well  as  its  acceptation,  forbids  pouring  as  the  mode  of 
baptism. 

What  I  have  further  to  observe  on  this  passage,  will  occur  in  my  re- 
marks on  Mr.  Swing's  attack  on  Dr.  CampbeU's  note. 

In  admitting   that   en  may  sometimes  signify  with,  Dr.  Campbefl 
appears  to  ground  the  fact  on  a  Hebraism.     In  this  sense  Mr.  Ewing 
understands  him ;  in  which  he  coincides.     *'  That  the  phraseology  to 
which  the  Dr.  refers/'  says  Mr.  Ewing,  <'  does  not  restrict  the  sense  to 
in,  but  absolutely  recommends  the  sense  of  t^t'M,  appears  from  the 
occasional  omission  of  the  preposition,  the  use  of  it  in  such  phrases 
being  entirely  a  Hebraism,  corresponding  with  the  Hebrew  heth,  which, 
as  the  Dr.  owns,  signifies  with  as  well  as  in"    Now,  in  opposition  both 
to  Dr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Ewing,  I  maintain  that  en  in  this  use  is  not  a 
Hebraism,  either  in  its  meaning  or  use.     It  signifies  with  in  classical 
Greek,  as  well  as  in  the  Septuagint  or  New  Testament ;  and  just  in  the 
same  circumstances.     It  is  also  as  frequently  used  with  this  verb  in  th^ 
heathen  authors,  as  in  the  Scriptures.     To  convince  any  one  of  this,  e^ 
is  necessary  only  to  look  over  the  examples  which  I  have  produced,  botb 
with  respect  to  bapto  and  b(q)tizo,  which  perfectly  coincide  in 
syntax.     Was  Hippocrates  a  Hellenistic  Jew  ? 
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Indeed,  to  enlarge  the  meaning  of  a  Greek  preposition,  that  it  may 
eorre^pond  with  a  Hebrew  preposition,  is  a  thing  which,  though  the 
conceit  has  been  sanctioned  by  Dr.  Campbell,  and  many  great  names,  is 
a  pore  absurdity.  To  do  so,  would  not  be  to  speak  the  Greek  language. 
To  do  so,  would  be  to  mislead  all  the  Greek  nations.  There  is  not  one 
instance  in  which  such  a  thing  is  done  in  the  word  of  God.  If  the 
aposties  used  the  Greek  prepositions,  not  as  the  Greeks  themselves  used 
t&em,  but  as  the  Hebrews  used  theirs,  they  have  not  given  a  revelation 
of  the  will  of  God.  This  view  of  the  Hebraism  of  the  New  Testament 
is  ooe  of  the  worst  things  in  Dr.  Campbell's  translation.  Whatever  may 
be  the  extent  of  the  Hebraisms  of  the  New  Testament,  they  cannot, 
ooDsistently  with  the  honour  of  revelation,  be  supposed  to  affect  the 
sense.  This  supposition  is  the  resource  of  those  who  wish  to  corrupt 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  or,  in  some  way,  to  modify  a  disagreeable  doctrine. 
Equally  groundless,  and  even  equally  absurd,  is  Mr.  Ewing's  assertion, 
that  the  fact  that  the  preposition  is  sometimes  omitted,  recommends  the 
weaae  of  with.  If  that  preposition  is  sometimes  written,  and  sometimes 
left  out,  it  is  as  clear  as  an  axiom,  that  the  passages  in  which  it  is 
omitted,  must  agree  with  the  passages  in  which  it  is  written,  and  must 
be  translated  just  as  if  it  were  present.  The  meaning  of  the  passages, 
dien,  in  which  it  is  omitted,  must  be  determined  by  those  in  which  it  is 
written.  When  it  is  not  expressed  it  must  be  understood.  Such  an 
omission,  then,  can  cast  no  light  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Ewing  alleges,  that  ''  our  English  translators,  at  least,  being 
friends  of  immersion,  would  have  been  led  by  their  system  to  have 
patronised  the  Dr.'s  translation.  But  this  is  a  fallacious  argument. 
It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Ewing  says,  that  on  this  question  our  translators  were 
"  directly  opposed''  to  him.  But  what  sort  of  friends  were  they  to 
immersion  ?  Just  such  as  Professor  Porson,  and  the  thousands  of 
learned  men  who  have  the  candour  to  confess  the  truth,  though,  as  they 
think  the  matter  of  little  importance,  they  practise  the  contrary.  There 
was  then  no  temptation  to  induce  them  to  testify  for  immersion.  There 
was  the  strong^  temptation  to  induce  them  to  accommodate  their 
translation  to  Uie  practice  of  their  church,  not  to  their  views  of  the 
original  mode  of  baptism.  Dr.  Wall  was  so  far  a  friend  of  immersion, 
that  he  would  have  preferred  it;  yet  how  has  he  laboured  to  prove  that  it 
is  not  necessary!  Mr.  Ewing's  friend's  strictures,  then,  on  Dr.  Ryland, 
have  no  weight,  for  they  view  the  subject  in  a  false  light.  The  authority 
of  oar  translators  in  our  favour,  is  the  authority,  not  of  friends,  but  of 
practical  qpposers ;  and,  as  Dr.  Campbell  has  shown,  real  opposers,  in 
every  case,  that  could,  in  their  judgment,  admit  pouring  or  sprinkling. 

Dr.  Campbell  has  censured  our  translators  as  inconsistent,  in  render- 
ing en  udati  ''with  water,"  while  they  rendered  en  to  lordane  "in 
Jordan.''  How  does  Mr.  Ewing  vindicate  them  from  inconsistency  1 
^hy,  by  alleging  that  the  former  refers  to  the  act  and  elements  of 
^Miptism,  and  the  latter  to  the  place  !  Now,  this  might  vindicate  Mr. 
%wing,  but  it  does  not  vindicate  our  translators.  Mr.  Ewing  forgets 
%liat  the  conceit  that  lordane  is  not  the  river,  but  the  district  in  the 
Wieighbourhood  of  the  river,  is  of  his  own  invention.     Our  translators 
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evidently  understood  it  of  the  river  itself,  as  every  sober  reader  most  da 
Our  translators,  then,  remain  under  Dr.  Campbell's  censure,  for  any- 
thing that  Mr.  Ewing  has  done  to  relieve  them. 

But  let  us  see  if  he  can  justify  himself  in  this  business.  I  admit  thai 
''a  difference  of  connexion"  will  justify  us  in  '<  understanding  the  same 
word  in  a  different  sense."  But  I  see  no  difference  of  connexicm  here. 
On  the  contrary,  the  word  Jordan,  in  the  sixth  verse,  as  evidently 
means  the  river  Jordan,  as  u>ai€r  in  the  eleventh  verse  means  wattr. 
The  Jordan  never  signifies,  as  Mr.  Ewing  supposes,  the  plain  of  Jordan, 
the  valley  of  Jordan,  or  Jordan-dale,  This  is  a  figment  formed  for  a 
particular  purpose.  Can  Mr.  Ewing  justify  this  explanation  by  a  sin^e 
corresponding  example,  in  which  a  similar  phrase  must  be  so  understood  ? 
Were  we  to  read  in  the  newspapers  that  certain  persons  in  Glasgow 
were  baptized  in  the  Clyde,  should  we  understand  that  it  imported  m^ely 
that  they  were  baptized  in  Clydesdale?  This  is  a  daring  perversion  of 
the  words  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  requires  a  hardihood  that  every 
heretic  does  not  possess.  An  Arian  or  a  Socinian  does  not  require  more. 
No  Neological  gloss  is  more  extravagant.  The  Spirit  of  God  tells  us 
that  our  Lord  did  many  miracles ;  the  Neologist  forces  him  to  say  that 
there  was  nothing  miraculous  in  the  Saviour's  works.  The  Spirit  of 
God  tells  us  that  the  people  of  Israel  were  baptized  by  John  in  ik^ 
Jordan ;  Mr.  Ewing  forces  him  to  say  that  it  was  not  in  Jordan,  but  in 
Jordan-dale.  What  a  system  is  it  that  compels  its  abettors  to  take  such 
liberties  with  the  word  of  God !  I  view  such  conduct,  not  only  with 
disapprobation,  but  with  horror. 

But  Mr.  Ewing  says  that  an  Evangelist  explains  the  thinff  in  his 
sense.  This  is  high  authority  indeed.  I  will  ask  no  better.  If  this  is 
made  good,  I  will  bow  with  submission.  "  That  it  was  not  the  water  of 
the  river,  but  the  country  on  its  banks,  is  evident  from  the  fuller  and 
more  particular  account  of  the  apostle  John.  What  Matthew  calls,  m 
Jordan  y  John  calls,  in  JBethabara,  and  expressly  says,  it  was  beyond 
Jordan." 

I  admit  the  premises ;  I  deny  the  conclusion.  Let  the  two  evang^ 
lists  refer  to  the  same  thing,  yet  what  the  one  calls  Jordan,  the  other 
docs  not  call  Bethabara.  Matthew  speaks  of  the  river  in  which  John 
was  baptizing ;  John  of  the  town  in  which  he  was  baptizing.  John  ia 
more  particular  as  to  the  part  of  the  river  in  which  the  Baptist  was 
baptizing;  it  was  in  the  town  of  Bethabara.  Matthew  is  more  particular 
with  respect  to  the  water  in  which  he  was  baptizing ;  it  was  the  Jordan. 
Corresponding  to  this,  with  respect  to  the  same  person,  one  writer  might 
say,  *'  he  was  baptizing  in  the  Clyde ;"  another,  "  he  was  baptizing  m 
Glasgow."  Mr.  Ewing  himself,  in  asserting  that  John's  account  of  this 
matter  is  more  particular  than  that  of  Matthew,  virtually  admits  that  it 
IS  not  necessary  that  Jordan  should  be  perfectly  equivalent  to  Bethabara; 
for  if  one  account  may  be  more  particular  than  another,  Bethabara  may 
axpress  the  place  or  part  of  the  river,  while  Jordan  expresses  the  water 
in  which  John  baptized 

Let  it,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  expression  of  the  one  evangeluiB- 
i»xactly  corresponds  to  that  of  the  other,  what  follows  t    As   ^     ' 
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■ffnifies^Jordan-dale^  so  Bdkahara  must  not  denote  the  town,  but  the 
whole  district  supposed  to  be  ctlled  Jordan-dale.  According  to  Mr 
Ewing  himsell^  these  two  words  do  not  correspond.  He  makes  the  one  to 
denote  the  whole  country ;  the  other,  one  town  situated  in  the  country. 
Sti]]  it  may  be  said,  if  the  two  accounts  refer  to  the  same  thing,  as 
John  is  said  to  be  baptizing  in  Bethabara,  and  as  this  town  was  beyond 
Jordan,  so  he  could  not  be  baptizing  in  the  river,  which  was  on  one 
Bide  of  the  town.  Mr.  Ewing  will  let  us  come  to  the  margin  of  the 
atream,  but  the  phrase,  he  says,  will  not  carry  us  "  one  jot  farther."  This 
18  bard  enough.  I  wUl  try  to  advance  a  little  into  the  river.  This  I  am 
enaUed  to  do  with  the  sanction  of  the  usual  phraseology  in  similar 
eases.  The  limits  of  a  town,  in  tweaking  in  a  general  way,  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  ground  occupied  by  the  houses.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
thai  a  man  is  charged  wiUi  having  committed  a  breach  of  the  peace,  on 
a  certain  day  of  the  month,  in  Glasgow.  In  proving  an  alibi,  he  alleges 
that  he  was  on  that  day  in  the  town  of  Belfast  Opposite  counsel  cries 
oat,  "  My  lords,  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  he  is  a  perjured  rascal,  for 
I  can  prove  that  he  was  the  whole  of  that  day  in  a  ship  in  Belfast  har" 
ioKT.  He  never  once  entered  the  town  that  day."  What  will  the  judge 
and  jury  think  of  such  a  mode  of  proof?  Surely  he  was  in  Belfast 
when  he  was  in  the  port  of  Belfast  And  is  it  not  the  same  thing  with 
die  town  and  port  of  Bethabara?  When  Mr.  Ewinff  changes  his  views 
OD  the  subject,  and  comes  over  to  Belfast  to  baptize  nis  brethren  in  that 
town,  it  will  be  asked  by  some  of  the  people  of  Glasgow,  Where  is  Mr. 
Ewing?  The  reply  wlU  be,  "  He  is  in  Belfast,  baptizing  the  indepen- 
dent church  of  that  town."  This  reply  will  be  made  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  situation  of  the  water.  Might  it  not  also  be  said,  that  the 
people  of  Glasgow  go  down  to  Gourock  or  Helensburgh  to  bathe?  Yet 
the  {dace  of  bathing  is  in  the  sea.  Might  it  not  also  be  said,  that  such 
a  person  was  drowned  in  PortrGlasgow  while  he  was  bathing  in  the 
Clyde  ?  In  like  manner,  it  might  have  been  added  to  John's  account, 
Qiat  the  Bqytist  was  baptizing  in  Jordan.  John  was  baptizing  in  Betha^ 
hara  in  the  Jordan,  Now,  Mr.  Ewing,  say  candidly,  am  I  not  now'  entitled 
to  step  a  little  distance  from  the  margin  into  the  river  ?  Have  I  not  de- 
molistied  this  strong  hdd? 

But  I  have  many  other  resources,  had  it  been  necessary  to  employ 
tbem  on  this  point    A  small  bend  in  the  river^  or  hollow  in  the  bed  on 
.one  side,  might  have  formed  a  basin,  so  that  houses  might  actually  have 
^een  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  river,  than  some  parts  of  the  basin.    A 
^^ire  possibility  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  obviate  a  difficulty.   But  sober 
criticism  could  never  dwell  on  such  things.  The  common  forms  of  speech 
Utterly  condemn  such  a  mode  of  opposition.    Indeed,  the  houses  do  not 
C^enerally  extend  to  the  margin  of  the  sea  or  river.  If  a  town  was  limit- 
ed by  the  houses,  the  quay  itself  would  often  be  no  part  of  it.    The 
'^^ibonr  has  as  good  a  title  to  be  included  in  the  town  as  the  quay. 

But  there  is  another  awkward  situation  in  which  our  view,  it  seems, 
P^jMes  John  the  Baptist,  out  of  which  I  roust  endeavour  to  deliver  him. 
iKr.  Ewing  asserts,  that  if  John  the  Baptist  baptized  in  Bethabara,  stand- 
~  m  the  water  of  the  river,  then  he  must  nave  been  in  that  situation 
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when  he  bore  his  testimony  to  the  priests  and  Levites.  Now,  it  is  a 
hard  thing  to  keep  the  poor  manSn  the  water  during  this  discourse.  ] 
will  endeavour,  then,  to  put  him  on  dry  ground.  The  argument  is,  that 
in  John  i.  23,  all  the  things  previously  mentioned  are  said  to  have  been 
done  tn  BethabarGf  where  John  was  baptizing.  Therefore,  if  he  was 
standing  in  the  water  when  he  spoke  to  the  priests,  all  the  things  an 
said  to  be  done  in  the  same  place.  The  answer  is,  all  the  things  were 
indeed  done  in  the  same  place,  that  is,  in  Bethabara,  but  this  does  not 
imply  that  they  were  done  in  the  same  part  of  Bethabara.  When  Mr 
Ewing  comes  to  baptize  his  brethren  in  Belfast,  it  is  likely  he  may  have 
a  fierce  encounter  with  the  Arians.  The  Glasgow  newspapers  will  say, 
''  these  things  happened  in  Belfast,  where  Mr.  Ewing  was  baptizing.' 
Will  the  people  of  Glasgow  understand  that  the  engagement  with  Uie 
Arians  was  when  Mr.  Ewing  was  actually  baptizing?  Ah,  Mr.  Ewing! 
what  shall  I  call  such  a  mode  of  opposing  immersion  7  Shall  I  call  it 
childish?  Or  shall  I  call  it  perverse?  Were  it  in  reality  asserted,  thai 
John  gave  his  testimony  to  the  priests  while  he  was  baptizing,  I  wooM 
implicitly  believe  it  The  thing  is  not  impossible.  There  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  smallest  appearance  of  such  an  assertion. 

That  Jordan  denotes  the  river,  and  not  the  country  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jordan,  is  not  only  obvious  from  the  word  of  God,  it  is  expressly 
asserted  to  be  the  river  by  Mark  i.  5,  where  the  word  rtofr  is  joined  to 
it.  ''And  there  went  out  unto  him  all  the  land  of  Judea,  and  they  of 
Jerusalem,  and  were  all  baptized  of  him  in  the  river  of  Jordan,  confeaa- 
ing  their  sins."  Nothing  can  limit  the  word  more  clearly  than  this,  oi 
the  river  Jordan,  As  if  the  Holy  Spirit  had  anticipated  Mr.  Ewing'a 
perversion  of  the  word  Jordan,  by  converting  it,  without  any  authority, 
into  Jordan-dale,  the  word  river  is  added  to  it  by  Mark.  Mr.  Ewing, 
indeed,  says,  that  if  John  i.  28,  Matt.  iii.  6 — 13,  John  x.  40,  are  con- 
sidered, they  will  explain  Mark  i.  5,  in  his  sense.  But  I  hope  I  have 
shown  that  these  passages  have  no  bearing  on  the  point  It  would  be  a 
strange  explanation  that  would  explain  the  river  Jordan  not  to  be  the 
river  Jordwi,  but  something  else.  This  would  be  a  Neological  eiqilfr 
nation.  There  is  in  the  passage  under  consideration,  other  evidenee 
that  baptism  was  performed  by  immersion.  It  is  said  that  Jesus,  when  ^ 
he  was  baptized,  went  up  straightway /rom  the  water.  I  admit  the  proper 
translation  of  apo  is  from,  and  not  out  of;  and  that  the  argument  froiD 
the  former  is  not  of  the  same  nature  with  that  which  is  founded  on  ek, 
out  of,  I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Ewing,  that  apo  would  have  its  meaiH 
ing  fully  verified,  if  they  had  only  gone  down  to  the  edge  of  tbe  mh 
ter.  I  shall  not  take  a  jot  more  from  a  passage  than  it  contains.  Tha 
Bible  is  orthodox  enough  for  me  as  it  is.  How  then  can  I  dedace  i^ 
ping  from  the  phrases  going  down,  and  coming  up  from  f  My  argnuMit 
is  this. — ^If  baptism  had  not  been  by  immersion,  there  can  be  no  add* 
quate  cause  alleged  for  goins  to  the  river.  Can  sober  judgment,  can  can- 
dour suppose,  that  if  a  handnil  of  water  would  have  sufficed  for  baptianL 
they  would  have  gone  to  the  river  ?  Many  evasions  have  been  attaeged 
to  get  rid  of  this  argument,  but  it  never  will  be  fairly  answered.  I  hate 
strong  suspicions  that  these  evasions  are  scarcely  satisfactory,  even  la 
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those  who  make  them.  I  am  much  mistaken  if  they  are  not  perplexed 
with  the  circumstance  of  John  the  Baptist's  great  predilection  for  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jordan,  and  other  places,  where  the  water  is  the  very 
reason  assigned  for  the  preference.  There  is  no  spot  on  the  earth  in 
which  a  human  being  can  be  found,  that  without  any  inconvenience  will 
not  afibrd  a  handful  of  water.  Even  in  a  besieged  town,  with  a  scarcity 
of  water,  what  would  sprinkle 'the  whole  inhabitants  would  not  be  felt  as 
a  sennUe  kiss. 

Mr.  Ewing  attempts  to  account  for  the  above  phraseology,  by  the  fact 
thai  fountains  and  rivers  are  generally  in  hdlow  places.  TTiis,  indeed, 
accounts  for  the  phraseology ^  but  does  it  account  for  this/oc/ .'  Whether 
the  river  was  in  a  hill  or  in  a  valley,  why  did  they  go  to  it,  when  a 
handful  of  water  would  have  sufficed.  Mr.  Ewing  himself  says,  « I 
i,  indeed,  that  John  frequented  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  as  the 
convenient  place  of  the  wilderness,  not  only  for  multitudes  to  attend 
but  also  for  having  water  at  hand  with  which  to  baptize  them." 
Bot  was  there  any  place  in  Judea  in  which  he  could  not  find  a  supply  of 
water  ibr  popping  or  sprinkUng  f  The  greatest  crowd  that  ever  assem- 
bled might  be  popped  at  a  small  fountain.  Besides,  however  many  the 
persons  were  who  went  to  his  bi^tism,  there  is  no  foundation  to  suppose 
that  immense  crowds  were  always  with  him.  The  account  itself  does 
not  imply  that  there  ever  was  at  any  time  an  immense  crowd.  All 
Jttdea  and  Jerusalem  are  said  to  be  baptized  by  him ;  but  they  are  not 
said  to  have  been  with  him  at  once,  or  even  in  crowds  at  any  one  time. 
Why  dionld  they  be  supposed  to  have  staid  with  him  any  considerable 
timet 

But  our  argument  on  this  passage  is  not  only  that  they  frequented 
the  banks  of  Jordan;  but  that,  b^ing  there  for  the  performance  of 
baptism,  they  went  down  to  the  water.  Now,  if  an  army  encamped  on 
GHasgoiw  Green  in  a  time  of  war,  were  all  to  be  baptized  by  popping^ 
would  they  brine  the  water  from  the  river,  or  would  they  all  go  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  water?  Why  did  Jesus  go  down  to  the  water, 
when  the  water  might  as  well  have  been  brought  up  to  him  ?  Does 
Mr.  Bwing  take  the  infants  to  the  edge  of  the  Clyde  when  he  is  popping 
them  ?  This  answer,  then,  is  but  an  evasion.  No  reason  has  ever  oeen 
given,  or  ever  will  be  given,  to  account  for  this  fact,  on  the  hypothesis 
of  baptizing  with  a  handful  of  water. 

Mr.  Ewing  observes  that  this  phraseology  is  confined  to  baptisms  out 
of  doors.  Very  true,  but  in  Mr.  Ewing's  baptism^  why  were  there  any 
baptisms  out  of  doors?  If  they  are  popped  ttpon  with  a  handful  of 
water,  any  number  might  successively  be  popped  in  the  same  house  with 
equal  convenience  as  out  of  doors.  When  a  conveniency  for  baptism 
wiB  found  within  doors,  there  was  no  recourse  to  a  river ;  and  then  there 
could  be  no  going  down  nor  coming  up.  When  a  person  was  baptized 
in  a  bath,  the  baptizer  was  not  in  the  water  at  all. 

Mr.  Ewing  says,  **  Rebekah  went  down  to  the  well — and  came  up.'* 
''Does  this  imply  that  she  immersed  herself?  No.  She  went  down  to 
tKe  well,  and  fiUed  her  pitcher,  and  came  up."  Very  true.  But  are  the 
cvei  parallel?    Do  they  not  differ  iii  the  very  point  in  which  it  is 
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essential  for  Mr.  Ewing's  argument  that  they  should  agree?  This  illn^ 
tration  favours  us,  and  refutes  Mr.  Ewing  himself.  If  Rebekmh  went 
down  to  the  well,  she  had  a  good  errand  to  the  well — an  errand  that  is 
not  leil  to  be  supplied  by  conjecture,  but  is  expressly  specified,  namelyy 
to  fill  her  pitcher.  Can  Mr.  Ewing  show  such  an  errand  in  goinff  to  llw 
edge  of  the  river  yor  popping  ?  Even  the  idiot  that  followed  the  ArmagI' 
coach  to  Dublin,  to  see  if  the  great  wheels  would  ov^take  the  little 
ones,  had  an  errand.  But  if  popping  is  baptism,  there  could  be  bo 
errand  to  the  river  for  the  p^formance  of  the  ordinance.  *'  Oideon," 
says  Mr.  Ewing,  '*  brought  down  the  people  unto  the  water."  *<  Was  it 
to  immerse  them  ?  No ;  it  was  to  give  thc»n  an  importunity  of  drinking." 
And  could  there  be  a  better  refutation  of  Mr.  Ewing  than  what  ke  gim 
himself?  Gideon  did  not  lead  the  people  to  the  river  for  no  purpoMi 
The  object  b  expressed.  Let  us  have  such  a  reason  for  John's  b«ptisin| 
at  Jordan,  and  it  will  suffice  us.  Mr.  Ewin^  entirely  mistakes  the  jet  or 
this  argument  I  observe  also,  that  Matt  iii.  6,  Mark  i.  5,  cannot  admil 
Douring  as  the  s^se  of  6<ip<tz0.  Ebu^isanto  en  to  lordane  cannot  bt 
rendered  they  were  poured  in  Jordan^  nor  with  Jordan^  nor  m  Jordwm 
dale.  The  water  is  poured,  not  the  people.  If  the  clumsy  exprewion 
poured  upon  could  be  admitted,  it  is  not  to  be  found.  Tke  i^mi  ■ 
wanting.  7^  people  were  poured  t^^  in  Jordan-dale,  would  be  a  tmj 
awkward  expression.  Yet  shabby  as  such  an  auxiliary  would  be^  Cfor 
that  is  not  to  be  found. 

Let  us  next  examine  the  baptism  of  the  eunuch.  Acts  viii.  36.  ''  Anci 
as  they  went  on  their  way,  they  came  to  a  certain  water :  and  the  ennoek 
said,  See,  here  is  water ;  what  doth  hinder  me  to  be  baptized  ?  And 
Philip  said,  If  thou  believest  with  all  thine  heart,  thou  mayest  And  he 
answered  and  said,  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.  And 
he  commanded  the  chariot  to  stand  still :  and  they  went  down  both  ii 
the  water,  both  Philip  and  the  eunuch ;  and  he  baptized  him.  And 
they  were  come  up  out  of  the  water,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  canfffat  wmwj 
Philip,"  &c.  This  is  as  correct  and  as  literal  a  translation  of  &e  words 
as  can  possibly  be  made ;  and  surely  it  is  so  plain  that  the  most  illiterale 
man  can  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  fixMn  it  the  mind  of  the  Lord  on  thi 
subject.  I  have  written  some  hundred  pages  on  the  mode  of  this  Offdh 
nance,  yet  to  a  mind  thirsting  to  know  the  will  of  God,  and  uninfluenead 
by  prejudice,  this  passage  without  comment  is  in  my  view  amply  nfll- 
cient  The  man  who  can  read  it,  and  not  see  inunersion  in  it,  mnsthnve 
something  in  his  mind  unfavourable  to  the  investigation  of  truth.  Ai^ 
long  as  I  fear  God,  I  cannot,  for  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  resiat  tba 
evidence  of  this  single  document  Nay,  hi^  I  no  more  conscience 
Satan  himself,  I  could  not  as  a  scholar  attempt  to  expel  immersiam 
this  account  All  the  ingenuity  of  all  the  critics  in  Europe  could 
silence  the  evidence  of  this  passage.  Amidst  the  most  violent  penrenion 
that  it  can  sustain  on  the  rack,  it  will  still  cry  out,  immersion,  immernml 

Philip,  in  preaching,  had  shown  that  believers  were  to  be  hapliied 
iamediately,  yet  the  eunuch  never  speaks  of  being  baptized  till  he 
to  water.    Now,  this  implies  immersion.     Had  a  handful  of  water 
stfficient  this  might  have  been  found  in  any  place.    Had  it  been 
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without  water,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ihe  eunuch  wcmld 
have  a  supply  of  water  with  him. 

When  they  came  to  the  water,  instead  of  sending  down  one  of  the 
retiaue  to  bring  up  a  little  water,  they  went  down  to  the  water.  Mr. 
Bwing  supposes  that  our  argument  is  fouifded  on  the  mere  gfnng  dawn 
and  comMff  up.  But  it  is  upon  the  circumstance  that  no  reason  can  be 
given  for  the  going  down  but  the  immersion.  What  would  take  them 
to  the  water,  when  the  water  could  be  more  conveniently  brought  to 
themt 

Bui  they  not  ooly  went  down  to  the  wtter ;  they  went  into  the  wati»r. 
What  wooid  take  them  inio  the  water,  if  a  handful  of  water  would 
safieeT 

Let  it  be  observed,  also,  that  there  is  something  very  peculiar  in  the 
asoQont  of  their  going  into  the  water.  It  is  not  only  said,  "  the^  went 
ioto  the  water ;"  our  attention  is  fixed  on  the  fact  that  they  both  went 
iaia  the  water.  This,  we  might  think,  wquld  suffice.  Yet  the  Holy 
8|Hnt  marka  the  circumstance  still  more  precisely.  He  adds,  6ofAPAtl^ 
mi  ike  emmck.  Can  any  one  imagine  that  such  a  precision,  such 
m  apparent  redundancy  of  expression,  is  not  designed  to  teach  some- 
thiag  that  the  Spirit  of  Inspiration  foresaw  would  be  denied?  Had  the 
water  been  de^  enough  at  the  edge,  the  eunuch  only  miffht  have  bees 
in  the  water.  Bat  in  this  case  both  the  baptizer  and  the  baptized  went 
inU  the  water.  Now,  this  determines  that  the  preposition  eis  must  be 
rwdered  imio,  and  not  toUo,  as  Mr.  Ewing  would  have  it  Had  the 
aeooMrt  related  merely  to  the  going  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  there 
would  be  no  use  in  saying  that  they  both  went  down.  Could  it  be  nece»- 
saiy  to  inform  us  that  Philip,  the  baptizer,  went  to  the  place  of  baptism 
as  well  as  the  person  lo  be  baptized?  What  would  take  the  one  down 
without  the  other  ?  There  is  good  reason,  however,  to  inform  us  that 
l&qr  baih  went  into  the  water ;  becaose,  in  certain  circumstances,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  only  for  one  of  them  to  be  in  the  water ;  and  the 
rehftioa  oi  the  fact  takes  away  the  ground  of  perversion. 

It  ia  not  onlv'said  that  they  went  into  the  water,  but  their  return  ia 
ciUed  a  coming  up  oid  of  the  water.  They  could  not  come  aui  of  the 
water,  if  they  had  not  been  in  it  This  is  more  precise  than  the  account 
of  our  Lord's  baptism.  There  it  is  said  that  he  came  npfrom  the  water. 
Here  it  is  OMi  of  the  water. 

Let  us  now  see  how  Mr.  Ewing  attempts  to  evade  the  evidence  ot  this 
pamtfe.  Let  my  readers  put  their  invention  to  work,  and  try  what  they 
can  think  of  to  darken  this  evidence.  Mr.  Ewing,  I  engage,  will  go 
bsyoad  them.  His  ingenuity  is  unparalleled.  He  destroys  our  doctrine 
eroB  by  demcmstration.  Demonstration !  Ay,  demonstration  1  Jesus 
a  aaidy  Matt  iii.  16,  to  have  gone  up  from  the  water,  not  out  of  the 
witer  as  oor  version  renden  it.  **  Now,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  « it  surely 
win  not  be  said  that  Philip  had  any  oecasion  to  go  farther  with  the 
Bhiopian  nobleman  than  John  did  with  our  Saviour,  in  order  to  the 

ifaiinistration  of  baptism.    It  is  reasonable,  then,  to  understand  the  eis 

lal  the  €ir  of  Acts  viii  38, 31^,  as  stgnifying  precisely  what  is  indicated 

Vf  thacpeof  Matt  iit  10."   Now,  is  Aot  this  deaaonatration  7   Imayaa 
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well  think  to  pierce  the  divine  shield  of  Achilles  as  this  argument.  B«t 
I  will  strike.  Truth  is  stronger  than  sophistry.  The  helmet  of  Golisth 
could  not  resist  the  pebble  from  a  sling.  I  deny  the  first  principle  on 
which  this  argument  is  founded.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  tqw  can 
reach  no  farther  than  the  edge  of  the  water.  Now,  while  I  admit  that 
this  is  all  that  is  necessarily  imported  in  this  preposition,  I  contend  that 
it  can  apply  to  the  centre  of  the  water,  or  even  the  farther  edge  of  the 
water,  as  well  as  the  edge  on  this  side.  Apo  signifies  the  point  of 
departure  from  an  object,  but  that  point  may  be  in  any  part  of  the  ofagect 
to  which  there  is  access.  Whether  the  point  of  departure  be  the  edge 
or  the  centre,  or  the  nearer  or  the  farther  edge,  depends  not  on  the  word, 
but  on  the  circumstances,  or  other  information.  If  the  point  of  depar- 
ture be  an  impenetrable  object,  it  must  be  from  the  edge ;  but  if  the 
object  be  penetrable,  the  departure  may  be  firom  any  part  in  it.  If  a 
fowl  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  or  in  the  middle  of  it,  takes  wing, 
and,  flying  across,  alights  on  a  hill,  we  say,  it  Jlew  from  tike  river ^  \mk 
the  same  as  if  it  had  commenced  its  flight  on  this  side.  This  is  the 
distinction  between  apo  and  ek.  The  former  denotes  the  point  of  depai^ 
ture,  in  whatever  part  of  the  object  that  point  is  found ;  the  latter  always 
supposes  that  the  point  of  departure  is  within  the  object.  Of  course  ^ 
cannot  serve  us  in  Matt.  iii.  16,  but  as  little  can  it  injure  os.  It  is 
indefinite  a?  to  the  situation  of  the  point  of  departure.  In  this  case,  then, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Philip  and  the  eunuch  went  farther 
than  John  and  our  Saviour.  Though  apo  does  not  imply  that  the  latter 
were  tit  the  water,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  this,  if  other  evidence 
demands  it  Besides,  it  might  be  on  some  occasions  necessary  to  go 
farther  into  the  water  than  on  this.  At  some  places,  baptism  may  be 
performed  at  the  edge ;  in  others,  it  may  be  necessary  to  advance  to  the 
centre. 

But  if  apo  could  not  reach  one  inch  into  the  water,  I  should  find  no 
difficulty  in  refuting  Mr.  Swing's  argument.  If  our  Lord  and  John  were 
in  the  water,  in  returning  they  must  have  come  firom  the  edge  of  the 
water.  They  would  then  have  come  from  the  edge  of  the  water,  and 
from  beyond.  Though  the  account  commences  with  the  edge,  it  does 
not  deny  that  there  was  a  previous  point  of  departure.  When  I  say, 
this  friend  has  come  frvm  Edinburgh^  all  I  assert  is,  that  the  point  of 
his  departure  was  Edinburgh.  It  might  be  the  very  edge ;  but  it  miglpt 
be  also  firom  the  very  centre.  On  the  other  hand,  when  I  say,  my  fiioid 
is  out  of  Edinburgh,  it  expresses  that  he  was  within  the  city.  We  might 
also  fix  a  point  of  departure,  which  will  apply  only  to  a  certain  point, 
and  reach  no  farther.  Yet  this  will  not  deny  a  previous  point  of  eoiii-> 
mencement  of  departure.  We  started  at  such  an  hour  from  Prhu^^ 
street  J  and  at  such  an  how  toe  arrived  in  Glasgow.  Now,  this  point  of 
departure  cannot  be  extended  an  inch,  yet  it  is  quite  consistent  that 
mi^ht  have  had  a  previous  point  of  departure  firom  Duke-street. 

Though  I  have  thus  proved,  that  for  anything  to  be  found  in  apo, 
Lord  might  have  been  baptized  in  the  middle  of  Jordan,  yet  since 
necessarily  implies  no  more  than  the  edge  as  the  point  of  departim; 
sinee  we  are  not  otherwise  informed  that  John  and  He  went  into  the 
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irater  previously  to  baptizing,  as  we  are  informed  with  respect  to  Philip 
and  the  eunuch,  I  think  there  is  no  reason  to  beheve  that  John  the 
Baptist  usually  went  into  the  water  in  baptizing.  The  striking  differ- 
ence between  the  accounts  of  these  two  baptisms,  leads  me  to  conclude 
that  John  chob3  some  place  on  the  edge  of  the  Jordan  that  admitted  the 
immersion  of  iho  person  bafVtized,  while  the  baptizer  remained  on  the 
margin.  The  pia^e  of  baptizing  the  eunuch  did  not  admit  this, — most 
providentially,  indu.d,  because  it  affords  an  example  that  cannot  be 
plausibly  perverted.  If  the  above  distinction  is  well  founded,  there  is 
DO  ground  for  the  je&t,  that  John  the  Baptist  was  an  amphibious  animal. 
There  is  no  necessity  at  all  to  suppose  that  eis  and  ek  are  limited  in  Acts 
viii.  38y  39,  by  iipo  in  Matt.  iii.  16. 

"  I  am  ftr  from  saying,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  *'  that  eis  does  not  often 
agnify  into,  and  ek,  out  ojf,''  And  I  am  as  far  from  denying  that  eis 
sometimes  signifies  unto.  Its  most  usual  signification,  however,  is  into ; 
and  in  general  applies  when  the  thing  in  motion  enters  within  the  object 
lo  whicn  it  refers.  There  are  instances,  however,  in  which  the  motion 
ends  at  the  object  It  is,  therefore,  not  of  itself  definite.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  must  be  some  way  of  rendering  it  definite  in  each  of  its 
oecorrenees,  else  language  would  be  unintelligible.  We  are  not  to  sup- 
pose that  when  a  word  is  in  itself  indefinite,  we  are  at  liberty,  in  every 
occurrence  of  it,  to  understand  it  as  we  wiU.  The  sound  critic  is  able, 
OQ  all  occasions,  to  limit  it  by  the  connexion,  or  by  circumstances.  I 
observe,  then,  that  as  this  word  usually  signifies  motion  to  a  place  end- 
mg  within  the  place,  so  it  is  always  to  be  understood  in  this  sense,  ex- 
erpl  circumstances  forbid  it.  I  believe  the  few  examples  in  which  the 
motioo  does  not  end  within  the  object  towards  which  the  thing  in  motion 
is  directed,  are  all  of  this  kind.  They  are  such  as  cannot  cause  a 
ipoment's  hesitation.  But  if  it  had  such  a  meaning  here,  it  would 
evidently  be  equivocal.  It  would  as  readily  lead  astray  as  inform. 
Agreeably  to  this,  in  the  very  examples  produced  by  Mr.  Ewing,  from 
Gen.  xxiv.  16,  Judges  vii.  5,  where  the  motion  ended  at  the  margin  of 
the  rtver,  this  preposition  is  not  used.  It  is  not  eis,  but  epi  ten  pegen ; 
not  eis,  but  pros  to  udor. 

This  observation  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance,  that  eis  is  applied 
to  the  river  Jordan,  when  the  motion  ceases  on  the  banks,  in  an  instance 
tint  can  create  no  doubt.  2  Kings  vi.  4  :  **  And  when  they  came  to  (eis) 
Jordan."  Here  the  object  of  the  journey  determines  the  extent  of  the 
meaning  of  the  preposition.  ^ 

But  I  utterly  deny  such  an  indefiniteness  in  the  meaning  of  ek.  In 
cppontion  to  Mr.  Ewing's  assertion,  I  say  that  it  always  signifies  out  of. 
I  say  this  while  my  eye  is  upon  all  the  examples  alleged  by  him  and  his 
leanied  friend. 

•*  Now,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  **  wherever  eis  and  ek  correspond  to  each 
other,  the  extent  of  the  one  must  measure  the  extent  of  the  other.  The 
point  of  departure  to  return,  cannot  be  different  from  the  point  of  arrival 
ID  going.  In  other  words,  if  eis  signify  to,  then  ek  must,  in  the  same 
connexion,  signify  nothing  more  than  from,"  What  can  be  more 
mthematical  than  this'    R  is  as  clear  as  that  twelve  inches  and  a  foot 
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denote  the  same  measure.    The  demoDstratioo  is  perfect,  if  the  axiom 
on  which  it  is  founded  be  granted.     The  demcmstration  is  drawn  from 
the  hypothetical  proposition,  "  if  ds  signify  to"     But  I  deny  thai  in  this 
instance  it  signifies  to,     Mr.  Ewing  himself  admits  that  it  often  signifies 
into.     Why,  then,  is  it  taken  for  granted  that  it  cannot  so  signify  here? 
To  do  Mr.  Ewing  any  service,  ets  must  always  signify  to.    It  cannot  be 
employed  to  measure  ek,  if  it  is  itself  indefinite.    It  is  very  true  thai 
the  progress  into  the  water  cannot  be  less  than  the  progress  anU,    AH 
depends  on  the  distance  advanced.    Now,  though  eis  might  be  used,  if 
the  advance  was  od\j  to  the  margin ;  yet  as  it  can  be  used,  if  the  ad 
vance  were  to  the  centre,  it  cannot  restrain  eib  to  its  own  lowest  extent 
On  the  other  hand,  I  will  reverse  the  demonstration^  on  the  princmle 
that  ek  always  signifies  out  of,  which  I  will  prove.    If  ek  always  signifies 
mit  of  as  one  of  these  prepositions,  when  they  correspond  to  each  other^ 
must  measure  the  other,  then,  though  «m  is  in  itself  indefinite,  ek  reo> 
ders  it  definite,  in  this  instance.    £a  ek  signifies  out  of  eis  must  here 
signify  itUo.    Now,  I  defy  ingenuity  to  refute  my  demonstration.    If 
an  elastic  chain  is  twelve  inches  at  the  stretch,  but  only  ten  when 
relaxed ;  and  if  the  same  measure  is  called  a  foot,  in  the  same  connexion, 
then  we  are  to  make  the  foot  determine  the  extent  of  the  chain,  in  the 
instance  referred  to,  and  not  the  chain  to  determine  the  number  of 
inches  in  the  foot.    The  definite  must  limit  the  indefinite. 

Dr.  Wardlaw  concurs  with  Mr.  Ewing,  in  thinking  thfit  nothing  can 
be  learned  from  en,  and  eis,  and  ek,  the  prepositions  usually  construed 
with  haptiTUi,  **  It  is  truly  surprising,"  says  he,  "  that  so  much  sirea 
should  be  laid  on  the  fi'equently  vague  import  of  a  Greek  preposition." 
I  ask  Dr.  Wardlaw,  what  preposition  in  any  language  is  perfectly 
uiii vocal  ?  Are  there  many  words  of  any  part  of  speech,  except  those 
expressive  of  mode,  which  are  perfectly  univocal?  Are  the  above 
prepositions  more  vague  than  the  prepositidns  that  correspond  to  them 
in  our  language  ?  Does  it  follow  from  a  word's  having  two  significe* 
tions,  that  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  itself,  in  determining  on  the  evidenos 
of  its  meaning  in  any  particular  situation?  If  a  word  is  sometimsi 
used  in  a  sense  different  from  its  usual  one,  are  we  at  liberty  to  mider 
stand  it  in  such  unusual  signification  at  random,  as  often  as  it  may  suil 
our  argument  ?  Were  this  the  case,  every  sentence  we  utter  woi^  be 
a  riddle.  Every  time  we  open  our  lips,  we  use  words  which  ere  as 
vague  as  any  Greek  orepositions,  yet  the  most  ignorant  are  not  misled 
by  the  circumstanc^  It  is  only  when  the  observation  ap(rfies  to  deed 
I  ui^uages,  that  it  imposes  on  those  who  do  not  trace  arguments  to  first 
P'^incipies.  En  may  sometimes  be  translated  toUk;  but  there  moat  be 
laws  that  regulate  this  matter,  else  human  language  could  not  be  sa& 
cient  for  testimony.  Eis,  in  rare  cases,  may  be  translated  wUo;  b«t 
if  this  will  justify  us  in  assigning  this  meaning  to  it  when  it  suits  our 
purpose,  nothing  could  be  definitely  expressed  in  human  q[>eech.  Yet 
this  is  the  resource  of  Dr.  Wardlaw,  in  evading  the  evidence  of  immer- 
sion ; — a  resource  which,  if  used  with  respect  to  English,  would  fixpow 
the  critic  to  derision.  I  have  pointed  out  some  of  the  laws  that  deler- 
mine  in  such  cases;  and  whether  I  have  been  suocemfiil  or  no^  saeh 
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liw  «  must  emtf  if  htunan  language  is  an  adequate  efidence  €xi  human 
HioHgfat    This  I  hold  as  an  axiom. 

but  I  wiU  ▼entore  to  q^al  still  farther  to  the  conmion  sense  of  my 
reaaers.  Admitting  all  that  is  demanded  for  this  supposed  vagueness,  is 
it  not  utterly  incredible  that,  vrith  respect  to  this  ordinance,  each  of 
these  three  prepositions  should  assume,  as  it  were  in  concert  to  deceive 
08,  its  most  unusual  siffuiiicatiiHi  ?    Can  we  ascribe  such  a  miracle  of 
delusion  to  the  Spirit  of  truth  ?    Now,  that  in  is  the  most  usual  signifi- 
cation of  en ;  into,  the  most  usual  signification  of  eis ;  and  out  af\  the 
most  usual  signification  of  ek,  I  suppose  no  one  wLU  be  hardy  enough  to 
deny.     I  could  easily  prove  that  the  exceptions  to  this,  with  respect  to 
the  two  former,  are  much  fewer  than  they  are  generally  supposed;  and 
when  I  come  to  Mr.  Swing's  Appendix,  I  will  £ow  that,  with  respect  to 
db,  there  is  no  exception  at  all.     But  I  am  here  taking  for  granted  all 
that  oar  opponents  demand ;  and  allowing  the  vagueness  to  be  as  great 
as  they  suppose,  is  it  not  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would 
use  the  three  prepositions  all  in  an  unusual  sense,  when  there  were  other 
prepositions  better  suited  to  the  purpose?     The  absurdity   is  still 
hei^tened  by  the  consideration  that  these  prepositions  are  used  in  con- 
nexion with  a  verb,  which  the  hardiest  of  our  opponents  cannot  deny  as 
fanporting,  at  least  in  one  of  its  senses,  to  immerse.     The  usual  sense  of 
the  wbofe  three  prepositions  is  in  our  favour:   the  verb  admits  our 
meaning,  even  according  to  Mr.  Ewing ;  but  according  to  the  great  bulk 
of  the  most  learned  of  our  opponents,  this  is  its  primary  meaning : 
judging,  then,  even  from  their  own  admissions,  is  it  credible  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  would  use  language  so  calculated  to  mislead  ?    Could  there 
be  any  reason  to  pitch  upon  such. phraseology,  except  to  deceive?     If 
fomring  or  sprinkling  had  been  appointed,  there  were  words  which  univo- 
tally  denote  these  meanings.   Why,  then,  should  the  Holy  Spirit  pass  by 
these  words,  and  pitch  upon  a  word  that,  according  to  our  opponents, 
has  perhaps  a  dozen  of  significations?    If  there  are  prepositions  that 
would,  in  their  usual  acceptation,  express  the  meaning  our  opponents 
attach  to  the  three  prepositions  in  question,  why  should  the  latter  be 
enif^oyed  in  an  unusual  sense?  There  never  was  a  greater  specimen  of 
Jesuitism,  than  that  which  Dr.  Wardlaw  here  charges  on  the  Holy  Spirit 
But  this  mode  of  reasoning  carries  its  condemnation  in  its  very  face. 
If  the  controversy  were  in  slanguage  of  which  we  were  entirely  ignorant, 
and  on  a  subject  to  which  we  were  utterly  strangers,  we  might  hold  it  as  a 
■d^evident  truth,  that  the  man  who  screens  himself  under  the  vagueness 
of  words,  and  argues  at  random,  on  the  supposition  that  on  any  emer- 

geney  it  is-  fair  to  take  a  word  in  any  signification  that  in  any  situation 
e  may  find  attached  to  it,  has  either  a  bad  cause,  or  does  not  know  liow 
to  defend  a  good  one.  As  no  one  will  charge  our  opponents  with  the 
latter,  the  cause  which  they  defend  must  be  incapable  of  a  sound  defence. 
But  after  we  have  beaten  them  down  the  hill,  and  pushed  thera  to  the 
very  verge  of  the  stream ;  nay,  after  we  have  driven  thera  into  Jordan 
op  to  the  chin,  these  obstinate  enemies  of  immersion  will  not  pop  ditwn 
dbeir  heads  into  the  toater,  but  will  pop  the  water  upon  the  head.  Both 
of  these  writers  declare  resolutely  that  thev  would  not  surrender,  even 
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in  the  midst  of  the  river.  **  Let  it  be  su|^>ofled/'  says  Mr.  Ewing,  '*  that 
the  baptizer  led  the  person  to  be  baptized,  not  only  to  the  water,  bul 
into  it ;  the  question  returns,  what  did  he  do  with  him  there  V    Dr. 
Wardiaw  also  expressly  refuses  to  submit,  even  were  it  granted  **  that 
the  parties  were  in  Jordan  when  the  ceremony  was  performed."     What 
shall  I  do  now  ?    Of  what  service  is  all  my  criticism?    Can  I  put  them 
under  the  water  either  by  the  verb  or  by  its  syntax?    I  will  first  tnr  to 
discipline  them  a  little  with  common  sense ;  for  if  I  cannot  succeed  oa 
this  point,  it  is  in  vain  to  appeal  to  the  laws  of  language.    I  admit  that 
it  is  possible  to  sprinkle  or  pour  water  upon  a  person  in  a  river,  as  well 
as  in  a  church  or  parlour.   But  in  the  awful  presence  of  the  living  God, 
I  ask  Mr.  Ewing  and  Dr.  Wardiaw  if  they  think  it  credible  that  John 
ihe  Baptist  would  take  into  the  water  the  multitudes  whom  he  baptized, 
for  the  purpose  of  pouring  a  little  on  their  faces?    If  they  can  answer 
this  in  the  affirmative,  I  have  no  more  to  say  on  that  point     I  must 
appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.     What  other  purpose  could 
there  be  in  going  into  the  water,  but  to  be  immersed  ?  Turks,  Jews,  and 
Infidels,  declare  your  judgment.     Every  other  mode  might  have  been 
observed,  with  much  greater  convenience,  out  of  the  water  than  in  it 
I  know  it  is  possible  for  Mr.  Ewing  and  Dr.  Wardiaw  to  take'  every 
infant  baptized  by  them,  with  all  the  nurses  and  attendants,  daum  uili 
the  river  Clyde,  and  pop  them  there ;  but  verily,  if  I  read  in  the  new» 
(>a{)ers,  that  they  did  this,  I  should  be  convinced  that  they  were  deranged 
Madness  or  fanaticism  would  universally  be  supposed  to  be  the  causei 
Upon  such  evidence,  could  the  Lord  Chancellor  refuse  an  act  of  lunacy 
against  them?    And  shall  they  ascribe  to  John  the  Baptist  and  tht 
S<iviour,  conduct  that  in  Great  Britain  would  prove  lunacy?     It  is  use> 
less  to  reason  with  persons  so  obstinate.  Neither  argument  nor  criticism 
can  reach  such  extravagance.     As  Dr.  Campbell,  in  reference  to  the 
class  of  first  principles  which  he  ascribes  to  common  sense,  says,  that  to 
deny  them,  does  not  imply  a  contradiction, — it  implies  only  lunacy ;  so 
to  assert  that  John  the  Baptist  led  the  multitudes  into  the  river  JcH-dan, 
in  order  to  pour  a  little  water  into  their  faces,  does  not  imply  an  impoa- 
sibility, — it  implies  only  that  they  were  all  mad. 

However,  as  I  have  now,  by  their  own  admission,  got  them  into  the 
water,  I  will  try  to  force  them  under  it,  before  I  let  them  out.  Dr 
Wardiaw  asserts  that  eis  ton  lordanen  may  be  translated  at  or  tit  Jordan. 
To  this  I  reply.  1.  At  and  tit  are  not  senses  of  eis,  2.  There  b  no 
reason  to  bring  them  to  the  water,  or  place  them  tit  the  water,  but  the 
intention  of  immersing  them  into  the  water.  3.  A  multitude  of 
examples  might  be  produced,  in  which  eis  is  construed  with  bapHzo,  in 
which  the  signification  is  without  doubt  immersion,  I  appeal  to  those  I 
have  given.  No  one  example  can  be  produced  in  which  eis  in  construc- 
tion with  the  verb,  signifies  either  at  or  tit.  The  phrase,  then,  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  a  signification  here  different  from  its  usual  signifi- 
cation ;  and  which  there  is  no  single  proof  that  it  ever  has.  I  will  roroe 
them  down,  then,  by  the  verb  and  the  preposition  separately,  and  bj 
both  united  as  a  phrase.  I  defy  them  to  produce,  out  of  Greek 
literature,  one  instance  in  which  the  phrase  has  the  meaning  contended 
for  by  them. 
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Dr.  Wardlaw  partakes  with  Bfr.  Ewing  in  his  asuxushmenty  that  an 
argument  should  be  drawn  from  going  dawn  and  coming  up.  If  my 
astonishment  had  not  been  entirely  exhausted  with  the  Jordan  scene,  I 
Bhonld  be  mightily  astonished  that  both  these  writers  so  far  mistake  the 
jet  of  the  argument.  The  going  down  and  the  coming  up  are  not 
aoppoeed  to  refer  to  the  act  of  immersion.  As  pouring  water  into  a  bath 
is  necessary  in  order  to  immersion  in  the  bath;  so  going  down  to  the 
river  is  necessary  in  order  to  dipping  in  the  river.  We  do  not  confound 
the  going  into  the  water  with  the  immersion  in  the  water.  This  would 
allow  the  same  want  of  discrimination  that  confounds  pouring  with 
baptism. 

But  Mr.  Ewing  overturns  all  our  arguments  and  criticisms  with  a 
difficulty.  *'  If  the  act  of  baptizing,"  says  he,  "  had  consisted  of  immers- 
ing the  subject  in  water,  there  would  surely  have  been  some  allusion  to 
the  lowering  of  his  body  in  that  supine  direction,  which  is,  I  believe, 
oommonly  <»Merved  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  under  the  surface : 
mne  allusion,  also,  to  that  stooping  attitude,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
oeoessary  on  the  part  of  the  immerser.  But  there  is  nothing  of  this 
kind  to  be  found  in  all  the  Scriptures,  either  in  the  accompanying 
phraseology,  or,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  name  of  the  ordinance  itself." 
Now,  if  the  surelif  was  a  real  5tfre/jf ,  the  conclusion  would  be  undeniable  ; 
fiv  I  do  not  know  a  sin^e  reference  of  the  kind  demanded.  But  what 
mikes  this  surely  necessary  7  Why,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  Mr.  Ewing|s 
theory  from  sinking,  but  this  is  its  only  necessity.  If  no  information  is 
given  about  the  way  of  putting  the  body  under  water,  then  no  part  of 
the  meaning  of  the  ordinance  depends  on  one  way  more  than  another. 
We  are  then  at  liberty  to  do  it  in  the  most  convenient  way.  But  this 
requirement  is  very  strange  in  one  who  maintains  baptism  to  be  a  pop- 
ping of  a  handful  of  water  out  of  the  cup  of  nature,  or  the  hollow  of  the 
hand,  upon  the  turned  up  face  of  the  person  baptized.  Each  of  these 
things  is  a  necessary  part  of  baptism,  yet  I  am  so  stupid  as  to  be  unable 
to  see  a  glimpse  of  any  of  them  in  the  Scriptures. 

I  shall  now  examine  the  example  in  Mr.  Swing's  Appendix,  alleged 
to  prove  that  eh  sometimes  signifies  merely  from^  as  perfectly  synony- 
mous with  apo,  I  have  admitted  that  en  may,  in  certain  circumstances, 
be  translated  with,  and  that  eis  sometimes  denotes  motion  to  a  place, 
that  ends  on  this  side  of  the  object,  without  occasioning  any  confusion 
or  ambiguity.  But  I  have  denied  that  eh  is  ever  used  when  the  object 
departing  is  not  supposed  to  have  commenced  its  departure  within  the 
ol^ect  from  which  it  departs.  Now,  Mr.  Swing's  very  learned  friend, 
who  writea  the  Appendix,  in  reply  to  some  observations  by  Dr.  Ryland, 
steadily  abides  by  his  first  position ;  and  by  a  number  of  instances 
alleges,  vrith  the  utmost  confidence,  that  the  use  of  the  Greek  language 
proves  the  supposed  laxity  in  the  use  of  eh  The  general  acquaintance 
of  this  gentleman  with  Greek  literature,  entitles  his  opinion  to  the 
highest  respect ;  and  I  am  willing  to  allow  him  to  be  in  all  respects  what 
Mr.  Ewing  represents.  I  take  the  utmost  liberty  in  exposing  false 
reasoning  and  false  criticism,  even  in  those  whom  I  respect.  God's  truth 
IB  a  paramount  object,  and  whatever  tends  to  pervert  it  must  be  cut 
flowB.     The  extensive  reading  in  Greek  writers,  which  this  gentleman 
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poooewcB,  k  a  qiwlification  of  indiapeiiBable  importance  to  a  oritic;  aid 
that  he  is  coiiTeraant  in  the  philosophy  of  language,  is  obTioas  ai  a 
glance.  I  stand  upon  groond  too  firm  to  make  me  fear  the  talents  €d 
my  antagonist,  and  I  stmld  feel  ashamed  were  I  conscious  of  nadeib 
rating  these  talents  through  dread  of  them.  No  man  unjustly  disparagos 
the  abilities  of  his  opponent,  who  is  not  conscious  either  of  having  a  bad 
cause,  or  of  his  inability  to  defend  a  good  one. 

The  learned  writer  of  the  Appendix  says :  ''  The  truth  is,  that  tboagh 
1^  and  ek  were  originally  distinct,  in  the  progress  of  the  language  Ih^ 
came  to  be  used  indiscriminately,  and  while  apo  encroached  on  the 
province  of  ek,  ek  in  return  usurped  part  of  the  territories  of  cqio."  Now, 
on  the  very  face  of  this  observation,  I  pronounce  it  unphilo8<^hical ;  and 
I  would  confidently  do  so,  had  the  assertion  respected  a  language  of 
which  I  do  not  know  the  letters.  It  is  contrary  to  the  first  principles 
of  language,  that  prepositions  appointed  to  express  different  reiatioiiB, 
should  be  used  to  express  the  same  relation.  Were  this  the  case,  the 
prepositions  would  be  two  only  in  sound ;  one  of  them  would  cumber 
rather  than  enrich  the  language.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  one  woid 
may  be  said  to  encroach  on  the  territories  of  another ;  that  is,  it  majbt 
used  in  a  situation  which  another  usually  fills.  But  this  is  not  proporiy 
an  encroachment.  So  far  as  it  properly  goes,  the  territories  are  its  own. 
The  territory  occupied  by  both,  belongs  exclusively  to  neither.  It  ii 
common,  and  either  may  be  used  at  pleasure.  But  consistently  with 
this  joint  reign,  either  may  have  a  peculiar  territory,  into  which  it  ii 
usurpation  in  the  other  to  enter.  Were  it  true,  according  to  the  learned 
writer,  that  c^  and  ek  at  random  usurp  each  other's  territories,  itwould 
be  impossible  for  criticism  to  ascertain  anything  fi'om  their  use.  Lai^ 
guage  would  be  incapable  of  definite  meaning.  From  my  account  of 
them,  it  is  clear  that  in  a  vast  multitude  of  instances,  they  may  be  used 
in  the  same  place,  optionally.  But  even  here,  it  is  possible  to  discrimi- 
nate them.  Each  of  them  has  in  every  instance  its  own  distincdre 
meaning.  I  may  say  in  English,  this  friend  is  out  of  Glasgow,  or  frem 
Glasgow,  yet  md  of  and  from  are  not  the  same.  The  one  expression 
denotes  that  the  point  of  departure  was  in  the  city ;  the  other  may  have 
its  point  of  departure  either  in  or  at  the  city.  There  are  cases  also  in 
which  the  English  preposition  could  not  be  used  in  the  same  situation. 
In  a  besieged  city,  the  expression,  "  this  soldier  has  come  out  of  the  city," 
is  very  different  from  '*  this  soldier  has  come  fi'om  the  city."  I 
then,  that  the  fact  that  these  prepositions  may  be  used  often  in  the 
situation,  is  no  evidence  that  they  have  not  their  characteristic  meaning; 
and  far  less  is  it  evidence  that  they  are  in  all  things  indiscriminate. 
While  they  have  a  common  territory,  each  has  a  province  of  its  own. 
Even  when  apo  is  used  where  ek  might  be  used,  there  is  this  difference, 
that  the  former  is  not  definite,  and  does  not  mark  the  idea  which  the 
use  of  the  other  would  have  marked.  I  call  the  attention  of  critics  to 
this  distinction  as  one  of  vast  importance,  and  one  which  has  been 
universally  overlooked.  It  has  been  hitherto  taken  for  granted,  that 
if  two  words  are  interchangeable  in  any  situation,  they  may,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  critic,  be  supposed  interchangeable.     I  maintain  that 
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things  a  commcm  prorince,  while  there  are  laws  to  ascertain  the  extent 
of  the  Gommon  prorince,  and  to  limit  each  within  its  peculiar  boondary. 
I  maintain  even  farther,  that  in  the  common  jprovince  each  expresses  its 
swB  meaning.  They  reign  without  interference  even  over  the  common 
territory.  Now,  if  I  am  weU  founded  in  these  observations,  they  will  be 
of  vast  advantage  in  ascertaining  definitely  the  import  of  language. 
Instead  of  being  a  noee-of-wax,  as  critics  in  genera]  have  made  Uie 
flcmlnres,  temerity  will  not  be  able  to  deface  their  features. 

With  respect  to  the  prepositions  cpo  and  ek,  though  they  may  often 
he  used  interchangeably,  yet  the  latter  always  implies  intusposiHon ;  the 
former  the  point  of  departure  in  general.  But  the  writer  of  the  Appen- 
dix has  all^^  a  number  of  examples  to  prove,  "  that  eh  may  be,  and 
often  is,  made  use  of  to  express  removal,  distance,  or  separation,  merely 
where  previous  intus^osition  neither  was,  nor  could  be  in  view."  Now, 
if  his  exan^les  prove  this,  let  him  have  it  That  none  of  them  do  so, 
I  am  quite  confident 

His  first  example  is  firom  Thucydides.  Speaking  of  a  promontory, 
he  says, ''  which  was  steep  from  the  sea,  and  not  easily  attacked  from 
the  land."  The  example  has  not  the  colour  of  opposition  to  our  doc- 
trine. Were  I  lecturing  on  the  passage  to  students,  I  should  remark  as 
a  boaoty,  the  distinctive  import  of  eAr,  which  this  writer's  criticism 
leaehes  him  to  overlook.  The  promontory  is  supposed  to  rise  oti/  of  the 
sea  below,  as  a  tree  grows  out  of  the  ground.  The  imagination  views 
the  object  commenang  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  rising  a  vast  height 
above  jts  surface.  Do  we  not  ourselves  speak  of  a  rock  rising  out  of 
Ihe  ocean  7  There  is  nothing  here  said  in  Greek,  but  what  we  ourselves 
•ay  in  English,  yet  out  of  with  us  is  never  from.  As  to  the  example 
alleged,  there  is  no  real  motion,  or  point  of  departure,  whether  apo  or  ek 
is  ttsed.  The  point  of  departure  is  merely  in  the  view  of  the  imagina- 
tion. While  examples  of  this  kind  still  preserve  the  original  distinc- 
tion, yet  examples  most  decisively  to  the  point  must  be  taken  from  real 
BKition,  and  a  real  point  of  departure.  It  is  with  these  that  apo  and  ek 
ve  connected  on  the  subject  of  baptism.  The  writer  remarks :  "  The 
historian  surely  never  meant  to  convey  the  idea,  that  t]^e  steep  part  of 
the  rock  had  formerly  been  within  the  rock."  The  surely  is  granted, 
kat  the  observation  is  surely  so  absurd  as  to  need  no  answer.  When  we 
•a?  that  *'  a  rock  rises  boldly  out  of  the  sea,"  do  we  mean  that  the  top 
of  it  rose  firom  the  bottom  ?  But  there  is  here  an  intusposition :  the 
rock  commences  below  the  water. 

But  if  we  are  able  to  manage  the  first  eky  he  asks  us  what  we  will  do 
with  the  second.  This  he  thinks  altogether  refractory.  However,  it 
ooet  me  no  more  trouble  than  the  first.  A  glance  discovers  its  bearing. 
•'  Would  Dr.  R.  maintain,"  says  the  writer,  "  that  Thucydides  meant 
that  the  promontory,  if  attacked  on  the  land  side,  must  then  be  under- 
stood as  having  come  out  of  the  land?"  No,  indeed,  Dr.  R.  could  not 
make  such  an  assertion, — ^nor  is  any  such  assertion  needed.  It  is  not 
the  promontory  that  comes  out  of  the  land ;  it  is  the  assault  that  comes 
out  of  the  land  When  attacked  on  the  land  side,  does  not  the  assault 
q2  18 
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come  from  the  interior  of  the  land  t  I  am  surprised  at  soch  an  oiMer- 
vation  from  such  a  writer.  What  is  most  strange  is,  that  the  sanw 
question  might  as  well  be  asked  if  iipo  had  been  used.  In  that  caaep 
would  the  writer  suppose  that  the  promontory  was  represented  m 
coming  from  the  Icmd?  The  promontory  is  not,  as  this  writer  abeiirdlj 
supposes,  here  represented  as  the  point  of  departure,  whether  ap0  or 
ek  is  used.  The  promontory  is  the  point  of  arrival.  The  assailants 
come  out  of  the  country  on  the  land  side,  and  direct  their  assault,  not 
from  the  promontory,  but  upon  it  Never  were  witnesses  farther  from 
serving  the  cause  of  the  party  who  summoned  them. 

The  next  example  is,  ''The  road  /rom  Abdera  to  later."  I  mj, 
literally, ''  the  road  out  of  Abdera  to  Ister."  The  road  is  supposed  to 
commence  within  Abdera.  Does  the  road  out  of  Edinburgh  to  Leith 
commence  at  the  extremity  of  the  city  ?  There  might  be  as  much  of  the 
road  within  the  city  as  without  it.  This  example  is  clearly  on  my  aide. 
But  what  shall  1  do  with  Alexander's  mound  ?  Surely  I  cannot  bring 
it  out  of  the  continent.  Yes,  I  will  bring  a  machine  that  will  force  it 
out  of  the  land.  Let  us  see  the  words  of  the  author,  "  he  resolved  to 
carry  up  a  mound  from  the  continent  to  the  city."  I  say,  literaUy^ 
''  out  of  the  continent."  **  But,"  says  the  writer,  "  the  rampart  never 
had  been  within  the  continent,  but  merely  commenced  at  it."  I  §mj 
the  rampart,  according  to  Arrian,  commenced  within  the  continent 
The  point  of  commencement  was  not  without  the  land,  but  within  it 
As  the  foundation  of  a  house  is  more  secure  when  it  commences  undsi^ 
ground,  so  a  mound  is  more  secure  when  it  commences  within  the  land. 
I  was  not,  it  is  true,  present  on  the  occasion  when  Alexander  com* 
menced  this  work ;  but  I  know  .where  Arrian  fixes  the  commencement 
We  could  say  that  the  mound  of  Edinburgh  runs  out  of  Bank-etreet 
into  Prince's-strect.  The  point  of  commencement  is  within  the  street 
above,  the  point  of  ending  is  within  the  street  below.  Mr.  Locke,  m 
one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Molyneux,  speaks  of  his  letters  written  out  ^ 
Holland.  The  letters  were  written  in  Holland.  What  sort  of  a  critw 
would  he  be,  who  should  say  that  this  implies  that  Mr.  Locke  was  not 
in  Holland  when  he  wrote  the  letters?  Yet  this  is  the  principle  oe 
which  many  criticise  on  dead  languages.  My  opponents  are  in  error  in 
their  canons  of  criticism. 

The  next  example  is, — "  a  line  is  said  to  be  drawn  from  the  pole  of 
a  circle."  "  It  is  impossible,"  says  our  author,  "  for  a  line  to  be  within 
a  point."  Very  true  ;  and  did  not  the  writer  see  that  it  was  equally 
impossible  for  the  whole  line  to  be  at  a  point?  And  if  its  pCHnt  of 
commencement  could  be  at  the  edge  of  a  point,  might  it  not  also  be 
within  the  point?  This  is  the  thing  said.  The  line  is  sup'Jioeed  to 
commence  within  the  pole.  The  author  adds :  ''  in  other  propomtione 
of  the  same  book,  apo  is  made  use  of  to  denote  precisely  the  same  idea." 
Say,  is  made  to  (ill  the  same  situation.  This  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  my  doctrine.  We  ourselves  do  the  same  thing  with  from  and 
out  of  yet  they  do  not  signify  precisely  the  same  idea. 

Another  example  is, — "  She  led  him  from  the  gate  to  the  inner 
apartment."     "  Though  he  came  from  the  gate,"  says  the  writer,  "  he 
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ccMild  nerer  be  soppoaed  to  have  come  out  of  it"  CertainJy  not  out  of 
(Ae  ufood  or  metal  of  the  gates,  but  as  certainly  out  of  the  gates.  Who 
is  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  gates  denote,  not  merdy  the  gates 
Btrictly,  but  the  place  in  which  they  stand,  and  that  whole  assemblies 
tre  said  to  meet  and  ait  in  the  gates?  We  speak  in  like  manner  of  a 
door.  He  stood  in  the  door — ^he  came  out  of  the  door — he  came  from 
the  door.  But  out  of  the  door  is  not  perfectly  the  same  as  from  the 
door.    There  is  not  the  shadow  of  difficulty  in  such  examples. 

Another  example   brought  by  this  writer  is:   ''Who  forming  men 

from  the  extremity  of  the  foot,  making  a  statue."    The  writer  remarks, 

''fonning  out  of  the  extremity  of  the  foot,  would  convey  either  no 

meaning  at  all,  or  a  very  absurd  one ;  ek  in  this  passage  is  completely 

^nooymous  with  apo,"     To  suppose  that  the  upper  parts  of  the  statue 

proceeded  out  of  the  foot,  would  indeed  be  absurd.    And  to  suppose 

tittt  they  proceeded  from  the  foot,  would  be  no  less  absurd.     But  if 

tlie  meaning  is,  as  without  doubt  it  is,  that  the  foot  was  the  point  of 

CQumiencement  in  the  making  of  the  statue,  it  may  as  well  be  said  that 

^  point  was  within  the  foot  as  at  the  foot,  and  that  the  work  com- 

jneaced  out  of  the  foot  as  from  the  foot.     Nay,  it  seems  to  be  the  very 

Attention  of  the  expression  to  include  the  foot ;  for  if  he  made  the  statue 

^yfrom  the  foot,  he  did  not  make  the  foot.  The  expression  is  not  only 

iQteUigible  on  the  supposition  of  the  peculiar  meaning  of  ek,  but  is  more 

definite  than  it  would  have  been  had  (xpo  been  used. 

The  next  example  allesed  is  from  the  Periegesis  of  Dionysius :  "  From 
the  Sicilian  mountains  the  sea  is  extended  far  to  the  east."    "  No  one," 
iiyB  the  writer,  "  I  think,  will  contend  that  eA;  here  implies  anything  but 
the  point  of  departure,— -certainly  it  was  not  meant  to  denote,  that  the 
sea  was  ever  within  the  mountains."    Nothing,  indeed,  but  the  point  of 
departure,  or  rather  the  point  of  commencement.     But  that  point  is 
within  the  mountains,  either  really  or  in  the  imagination.  Is  not  the  sea 
within  the  mountains  in  every  bay  formed  by  mountains?     What  is 
meant  by  "  the  sea  within  Lybia  V — an  expression  used  by  Dionysius, 
«  few  lines  above  the  passage  quoted  by  this  writer.     But  in  this  place 
I  do  not  understand  the  point  of  commencement,  as  respecting  the  place 
irhere  the  sea  touches  Sicily,  but  the  place  of  the  spectator.    When 
viewed  ok/ of  the  Sicilian  mountains,  the  sea  of  Crete  extends  far  to  the 
easL  On  no  supposition,  however,  has  the  expression  any  appearance  of 
opposition  to  my  doctrine,  with  respect  to  the  distinctive  meaning  of  ek. 
Another  example  b, — "  Rising  from  her  seat"     "  Not  out  of  it,  cer- 
tainly," says  the  writer.    Yes,  out  of  it,  certainly,  say  I.   Thrones  or  chairs 
of  state  were  of  such  a  construction,  that  persons  were  said  to  sit  down 
"into  them,  and  to  come  out  of  them, — -just  as  we  should  say  that  a 
gentleman  comes  out  of  his  gig.     Indeed,  we  might  say  ourselves,  that 
the  old  man  rose  out  of  his  arm-chair.     This  is  a  most  unfortunate 
example  for  our  author.     The  phrase  in  Matt.  xx.  21,  is  elliptical ;  and 
its  explication  depends  on  a  knowledge  of  ancient  customs,  which  may 
not  now  be  attainable.     The  word  thrones,  or  seats,  or  places,  may  be 
understood,  and  from  their  construction  and  situation  the  application  of 
tk  might  have  arisen      But  of  this  I  am  not  bound  to  say  anything 
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I  observe^  however,  that  in  some  way  the  idea  of  Mtf  ^miiflt  have 
implied,  because  ek  is  used.  Every  profenor  of  Greek,  in  qieaking  oo 
these  phrases  to  his  papils,  if  he  was  not  a  disgrace  to  his  chair,  wooJd 
say,  "  literally,  out  of  right  hand  (seats),  and  oitf  of  left  hand  (seats), — 
on  my  right  hand,  on  my  left  hand,  are  our  phrases,  but  they  are  not  a 
translation."  But  did  not  the  gentleman  perceive  that  these  phrases  are 
as  hard  to  be  accoimted  for,  on  the  supposition  that  ek  signifies  ^^'0M,aa 
on  the  supposition  that  it  signifies  out  off  Could  we  say,  *'  to  sit  fhm 
my  right  hand,"  more  than  ''  to  sit  out  of  my  riffht  hand?"  If  it  is  said, 
that  the  point  of  the  sitting  commences  at  £e  right  hand,  I  reply, 
that  it  may  also  commence  within  the  right  hand  places.  We  are  at 
liberty  to  supply  any  word  we  please,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  substantive 
to  which  dexion  is  related,  is  not  hand.  It  is  possible  to  sit  wiikm  right 
hand  places,  or  right  hand  seats. 

The  phrase,  yrom  my  youth,  has  no  difficulty.  The  commencing 
point  is  within  his  youth.  It  did  not  onnmence  in  the  outer  verge  of 
youth,  or  at  the  very  edge  of  youth,  but  within  it,  far  within  it  Phik^ 
sophically,  then,  as  well  as  literally,  it  is  out  of  my  youth.  In  like 
manner,  jfrom  the  beginning,  is  literally  out  of  the  beginning.  The  co»> 
mencing  point  is  supposed  to  be  f^Atii  the  beginning,  not  where  the 
beginning  ended.  He  knew  it  tit  the  beginning.  The  distinctive  mean- 
ing o£ek  is  visible  even  in  these  phrases.  It  is  no  proof  of  the  contrary, 
that  in  some  of  them  we  have  no  idioms  to  correspond  to  them.  If  all 
languages  had  corresponding  phrases  perfectly  alike,  what  would  be 
meant  by  idiom?  There  is  not  one  of  the  phrases  alleged  by  tUi 
writer,  in  explaining  which,  a  Greek  scholar  would  not  say  ** 
out  of"  In  some  of  them,  our  idioms  may  be  from ;  the  Greek  k 
is  not  from  in  any  of  them. 

I  have  followed  the  writer  through  all  his  examples,  and  have  wrested 
them  out  of  his  hands.  But  this  was  more  than  my  cause  required. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  examples  that  corresponds  to  the  subject  of  o« 
debate.  Our  contest  respects  a  case  in  which  there  is  real  motion^  and 
a  change  of  position  from  one  point  to  another.  It  respects  defMutnre 
and  arrival.  Now  there  is  no  example  to  the  purpose  in  which  there  is 
not  a  change  of  place.  The  preposition  ek  might  be  used  with  respeet 
to  other  things  in  which  the  primary  idea  could  not  be  discovered;  while, 
with  respect  to  real  change  of  place,  the  distinction  might  be  nnivemlly 
preserved.  But  there  is  not  one  of  the  author's  examples  that  respects 
cases  similar  to  the  case  to  be  illustrated.  Not  one  of  them  relates  to 
real  motion,  either  from  or  out  of  These  are  the  examples  that  mosl 
decide  the  matter.  Though  I  could  not  analyse  one  of  the  examples 
brought  by  this  writer,  I  would  still  contend  that  eA;,  as  signifying  point 
of  departure,  or  motion  ^(mt  one  point  to  another,  is  more  definite  than 
apoj  since  it  always  implies  that  the  point  of  departure  is  within  the 
object,  and  not  without  it.  From  this  there  not  only  is  no  exception, 
but  there  is  no  colour  of  exception. 

I  conclude,  then,  with  all  the  authority  of  demonstration,  that  Philip 
and  the  eunuch  were  within  the  water,  because  they  came  out  of  ^.  I 
have  already  observed,  with  respect  to  other  examples  in  which  hapiizo 
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oocttTBy  that  it  will  not  constnie  with  the  ugnihcation  pour.  I  observe 
the  same  thing  with  re^>ect  to  Acts  viii.  38 :  "  What  doth  hinder  me  to 
be  baptized  1"  It  could  not  be  translated,  "  what  doth  hinder  me  to  be 
poar^  V*  It  IB  not  the  baptized  person,  but  the  water,  that  is  poured  in  the 
observance  of  this  ordinance  by  pouring.  Philip  bi^tized  the  eunuch.  If 
the  word,  then,  signifies  to  pour,  it  was  the  eunuch  he  poured,  and  not  the 
water  on  the  eunuch.  Now  the  same  thing  may  be  observed,  with  respect 
to  all  the  passages  in  which  this  word  occurs.  Not  one  of  them  will  con- 
■true  on  the  soj^poaition,  that  it  signifies  to  pour.  The  same  thing  is 
true  to  a  certain  extent,  with  respect  to  sprinKk,  and  every  other  meaning 
that  has  been  given  to  this  word.  Some  of  the  passages  may  construe 
CO  that  sai^poaition ;  but  many  of  them  will  not  I  need  not  waste  time 
in  going  over  all  the  examples,  and  applying  to  them  all  the  meanings 
that  have  been  given  to  the  word  in  question.  This  has  been  done  by 
many,  and  must,  at  a  glance,  be  obvious  to  all.  It  merely  may  be  stated 
as  a  canoo,thatWHATsyER  this  word  sionifiss  with  respect  to  the 
OBimfAMCB  of  baptism,  will  translatb  rr  in  bvbrt  passaob  in  which 
IT  RBFBRs  to  baptisii.  There  can  be  no  exception  to  this,  even  though 
it  should  be  supposed  to  admit  a  difierent  syntax,  in  other  meanings ;  yet, 
as  referred  to  the  same  ordinance,  it  must,  without  doubt,  have  the  same 
Beaning.  This  canon,  then,  excludes  the  pretensions  of  pour  and 
mnmkUy  and  every  other  meaning  that  invention  has  given  to  it. 
immerse  or  dip  is  the  only  word  that  can  stand  this  ordeal.  This  I  have 
fkmnk  can  bear  the  test,  not  only  with  respect  to  this  ordinance,  but 
with  respect  to  every  instance  in  which  the  word  is  used.  Can  there 
be  any  rational  doobi,  then,  in  determining  on  the  pretensions  of  the 
difierent  claimants?  Let  the  unlearned  reader  prove  this,  by  running 
over  the  passages  in  which  the  word  is  found,  and  applying  the  various 
words  which  luve  been  given  as  translations  of  the  original. 

The  reason  alleged,  John  iiL  23,  for  baptizing  in  a  particular  place, 

ui^lies,  that  baptism  is  immersion.     "  And  John  also  was  baptizing  in 

Jmaa  near  to  Salim,  because  there  was  much  water  there ;  and  they 

eme,  and  were  baptized.''    But  when  Mr.  Ewing  reads  this,  he  "  can 

iM  nothing  ooneeming  immersion."     Strange,  indeed,  that  the  same 

object  should  have  an  appearance  so  different  to  different  eyes.    Mr. 

Ewing  sees  here,  with  every  one  else,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  assigns  a 

reason  for  John's  baptizing  in  JSnon,  and  that  this  reason  is,  the  circum- 

atance  oi  the  convenience  of  water.     As  to  my  purpose,  I  care  not 

whether  it  is  translated  "  much  water,"  or  **  many  waters."     Does  not 

thfls  iniply»  that  the  water  was  for  the  purpose  of  baptizing?    The 

t— cyle  came  there,  and  were  baptized,  because  of  the  suitableness  of  the 

for  baptizing.   This  is  this  meaning  that  undoubtedly  will  present 

to  every  candid  reader,  who  has  no  system  in  his  mind  as  to  the 

of  baptism.    Let  the  language  be  submitted  to  persons  uttesly 

^aMequainled  with  Christianity,  and  among  a  thousand  there  will  be 

%Mit  one  judgment.     Instead  of  being  difficult  to  be  discovered  here,  I 

Venture  to  say,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  mind  that  has  not  some  diffi- 

^wky  in  keeptBg  itself  fron  seeing  it    This  is  the  labour :  this  is  the 

^MMty.    Aytwan  haying  made  n>  his  annd  on  the  mode  of  baplisM, 
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when  he  comes  to  this  passage,  may  succeed  in  satisfying  himself  with 
some  view  of  the  matter  which  has  been  created  by  his  own  fancy ;  but 
I  am  much  mistaken,  if  it  is  not  always  with  some  difficuhy.  That  the 
water  was  for  the  purpose  of  baptism,  is  to  my  mind  the  very  testimooy 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  When  I  say,  that  in  such  a  district,  there  are  mamy 
bkachrgreens,  or  mcmy  grist-mills ^  because  there  is  there  a  fine  river, 
would  not  every  person  understand  that  the  water  was  necessary  for  the 
bleaching,  and  for  turning  the  wheels  of  the  mills?  What  wonld  be 
thought  of  the  critic  who  should  deny  this,  and  argue  that  the  water  was 
not  necessary  for  the  mills,  or  for  the  bleaching,  bnt  for  the  acconniM^ 
dation  of  the  persons  who  are  employed  about  them  7  Just  such  criticisDi 
is  it,  that  denies  that  this  passage  makes  the  water  here  mentioned, 
necessary  for  baptism ;  and  finds  out  some  other  use  for  the  water. 

But  if  Mr.  Ewing  will  not  see  what  these  words  so  evidently  imply, 
he  makes  ample  amends  by  his  quicksightedness  in  seeing  here  what  k 
not  here  at  all.  He  sees  here  "  a  plain  reason  why  two  large  companies, 
which  it  was  not  the  intention  of  God  ever  to  unite  together,  except  in 
the  way  of  gradual  transference,  should  nevertheless  have  been  attracted 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other,  where  they  might  act  without  inter* 
ference,  while  separately  engaged  in  making  the  same  religious  use  of 
water."  Here  Mr.  Ewing  can  see  very  clearly,  that  the  water  referred 
to,  was  not  for  baptism,  but  for  the  Jewbh  purifications.  He  sees  then 
what  is  neither  said  nor  suggested.  It  is  not  in  evidence  at  all,  that 
Jewish  purification  was  an  object  of  this  water.  Mr.  Ewing  sees  two 
large  companies.  I  cannot  see  one  large  company  in  the  passage,  nor 
in  all  the  history  of  John  the  Baptist.  Mr.  Ewing  sees  two  companiei 
not  uniting.  I  see  no  such  thing  among  the  Jews.  Nor  can  I  see 
such  a  separation  between  the  disciples  of  John  or  of  Christ,  and  other 
Jews.  But  that  this  reason  exists  only  in  Mr.  Ewing's  imagination,  is 
clear  from  the  fact,  that  Jesus  went  every  where,  and  every  where  was 
attended  with  crowds  immensely  great.  I  care  not  what  were  the 
crowds  attending  John ;  much  water  was  not  necessary  for  the  puipose 
of  accommodating  hearers.  This  invention  of  Mr.  Ewing  is  nothing 
better  than  that  of  his  predecessors,  who  employed  the  water  in  giring 
drink  to  the  camels. 

Mr.  Ewing  thinks  that  the  expression  refers  not  to  iEnon  only,  hot 
also  to  the  land  of  Judah.  If  there  were  such  a  plenty  of  water  in  afl 
the  land  of  Judah,  it  would  be  no  loss  to  us.  But  it  is  as  plain  as  Ian- 
guage  can  be,  that  the  many  waters  spoken  of  were  in  >Enon  only. 

Having  considered  the  syntax  and  connexion  of  the  word  hapHxB^  I 
shall  next  proceed  to  ascertain  how  far  any  light  can  be  obtained  froai 
the  Scripture  explanations  of  the  ordinance,  and  the  occasional  allnmBS 
to  it.  It  is  a  most  providential  circumstance,  that  the  mode  of  tint 
ordinance  is  determined  not  only  by  the  word  that  designates  it,  by 
its  syntax,  and  words  in  construction  with  it, — ^but  also  by  direct  eiqilap 
nations. 

Section  XVI. — ^Evidence  from  the  Scripture  Explakatioito  fm 
THE  Ordinance. — Examination  of  Rom.  ri.  3.— The  apostle  Paul,  haiffaif 
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Urongly  and  folly  stated  salvation  to  the  guiltiest  of  men,  through  grace 
reigning  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  anticipates,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  epistle  to 
Ibe  Romans,  the  objection  that  in  every  age  has  \  een  made  to  his  doc- 
trine :  **  Shall  we  continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound  V*  He  refutes 
thifl  objection  by  the  fact,  that  from  our  union  with  Christ  by  faith,  we 
have  died  along  with  him.  And  that  we  have  died  along  with  Christ, 
lie  proves  from  our  baptism.  ''  Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  us  as 
were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  were  baptized  into  his  death  V*  Some- 
timg  is  here  supposed  to  be  implied  in  baptism,  of  which  no  Christian 
riKNud  be  ignorant ;  and  that  thing  is,  that  all  who  are  baptized,  are  by 
that  ordinance  exhibited  as  dead  along  with  Christ.  To  be  baptized 
into  Christ's  death  is  not  merely  to  be  baptized  into  the  faith  of  his 
death,  bat  of  our  own  death  with  him.  For  if  our  death  along  with  • 
him  18  not  implied  in  being  baptized  into  his  death,  then  this  would  be 
BO  proof  at  all  of  our  own  death.  But  it  is  our  own  death 'With  Christ, 
tkit  the  apostle  is  proving  by  our  baptism  into  Christ's  death.  The 
ikM  verse  would  be  no  proof  of  what  is  asserted  in  the  second  verse,  if 
ov  baptism  into  Christ  does  not  imply  our  death  in  his  death. 

**  Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him,  by  baptism,  into  death."  As  in 
Christ's  death,  we  have  died  with  him;  so  in  baptism,  we  are  figuratively 
pat  into  the  grave  along  with  him.  Words  cannot  more  plainly  teach 
anytlung  than  these  words  declare,  that  in  bapUsm  tee  are  buried  with 
Ciriti.  Baptism,  then,  must  not  only  contain  a  likeness  to  burial,  but 
thai  likeness  is  emblematical.  There  may  be  resemblance  between  two 
obfects,  and  to  exhibit  that  likeness  in  words  is  a  beauty  in  language. 
Bat  if  the  likeness  is  merely  accidental,  it  is  only  a  figure  of  speech, 
mA  can  teach  nothing.  To  found  an  argument  on  such  ground,  would 
be  the  extravagance  of  fanaticism.  Homer  compares  the  falling  of  his 
heroes  headlong  from  their  chariots,  to  the  diving  of  water-fowl.  But 
this  resemblance  is  merely  accidental,  and  the  victor  had  no  intention  of 
giiing  an  emblem  of  diving ;  nor  could  any  argument  be  grounded  on 
the  likeness.  When  a  person  dips  in  bathing,  he  might  be  said  to  be 
hmed  in  the  water ;  and  there  would  be  as  good  a  likeness  in  this  to 
Christ's  burial,  even  as  in  baptism.  But  the  likeness  is  only  accidental, 
not  emblematical.  No  argument  could  be  drawn  from  this,  to  prove  a 
dying  with  Christ  This  would  be  a  metaphor.  But  baptism  is  not  a 
figure  of  speech ;  it  is  an  emblematical  action.  The  likeness  is  inten- 
liona],Tand  the  action  performed  is  symbolical.  Were  it  not  so,  the 
a^mstle  might  as  legitimately  argoe  from  the  hath  as  from  baptism.  This 
diatinetion  is  self^vident,  and  we  shall  find  that  it  is  of  decisive  import- 
ance. From  not  understanding  it,  some  have  said  that  we  have  as  good 
a  right  to  find  in  the  meaning  of  baptism,  something  corresponding  to 
pittiting,  as  to  burial.  Planting  is  a  metaphor ;  there  must  then  he  a 
nkeness,  but  no  emblematical  import. 

"That  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  ^lory  of  the 
Ftther,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life."  Here  we  see 
thtt  baptism  is  an  emblem  also  of  the  new  life  of  the  Christian.  He 
dies  with  Christ  to  sin :  he  rises  with  him  to  a  new  life  of  holiness.  There 
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muBt,  then,  be  something  in  baptism,  thai  is  calculated  to  be  an  embiM 
of  a  resurrection,  as  well  as  of  a  burial.  Immersion  is  a  mode  tfai 
answers  both ;  and  immersion  is  the  only  mode  that  can  do  so. 

"  For  if  we  have  been  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his  dmA^ 
we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection."  In  our  baptiHi^ 
then,  we  are  emblematically  laid  in  the  grave  with  Christ,  and  we  aka 
emblematically  rise  with  him.  It  is  designed  to  point  to  our  ova 
resurrection,  as  well  as  the  resurrection  of  Christ  In  baptisBy  w% 
profess  our  faith  in  the  one  as  past,  and  in  the  other  as  future.  WkM 
simplicity,  what  beauty,  what  edification  is  contained  in  this  ordinaaaa! 
How  have  all  these  been  overwhelmed  by  the  traditions  of  men  I  Hmr 
clearly  does  this  ordinance  present  the  truth  that  saves  the  soul  I  Hov 
admirably  is  it  calculated  to  recall  the  mind  to  a  view  of  the  groaod  of 
hope,  that  is  calculated  to  silence  unbelief!  How  is  it  that  a  vile  siniNr 
can  escape  the  wrath  of  Grod,  and  obtain  eternal  lifet  How  is  it  thai 
Christ's  work  is  available  for  him?  Why,  when  Christ  paid  our  dafa^ 
we  ourselves  have  paid  our  debt,  for  we  are  one  with  Christ  We  haia 
died  with  Christ,  and  have  risen  with  Christ;  Christ's  death  is  oar 
death ;  Christ's  burial  is  our  burial ;  Christ's  resurrection  is  our  tmm^ 
rection ;  Christ's  sitting  in  heavenly  places,  is  our  sitting  in  heavealjr 
places. 

This  dear  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Mr.  Ewing  endeavours  to  8M 
aside,  by  a  mode  of  criticism  certainly  the  boldest  and  most  violent  tkat 
I  recollect  ever  to  have  se^i  firom  the  pen  of  a  man  of  Gbd.  The  gnM» 
ness  of  the  perversions  of  those  who  know  not  God,  is  not  astonialiniL 
The  extravagance  even  of  Nedogists,  may  be  accounted  for.  Bat  tkat 
one  who  knows  and  fears  God,  should  take  such  liberties  with  his  void, 
is  more  than  I  was  prepared  to  expect  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  waam 
extravagant  in  Neolc^ism,  than  in  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Earii^ 
explains  the  burial  of  Christ.  Had  I  been  informed  merely  of  tki 
result,  without  knowing  anything  of  the  author,  I  should  have  at  onai 
concluded  that  it  was  the  ofispring  of  Neology.  But  the  character  af 
Mr.  Ewing,  as  well  as  the  document  itself,  gives  full  evidence  that  it  is 
the  work  of  sincerity.  Indeed,  while  I  must  say  that  it  is  one  of  tki 
most  mischievous  perversions  of  Scripture  that  I  have  ever  met  fipoa 
the  hand  of  a  Christian,  I  am  fhlly  convinced  that  the  author  coniidaw 
that  he  has  conferred  an  important  benefit  on  the  world,  by  hia  di^ 
covery  in  criticism.  His  wild  conclusions  are  speciously  drawn  fraai 
Dremises  hastily  adopted,  and  utterly  unsound. 

He  begins  by  saying,  that  **  the  great,  and,  as  it  appears  to  ma,  tha 
only  original  reason  why  baptism  has  been  thought  to  imply  immerriaat 
is  the  expression  which  occurs  in  Rom.  vL  4,  and  Cd.  ii.  12."  I  shaB 
not  answer  for  the  dead,  but  for  my  own  part,  the  word  by  which  tha 
ordinance  is  designated,  is  perfectly  sufficient  for  me,  without  a  partielt 
of  evidence  from  any  other  quarter.  Tet  I  am  disposed  to  set  aa  gitit 
a  value  upon  the  evidence  of  these  passages  as  any  writer  can  da  I 
value  the  evidence  of  these  paasages  so  highly,  that  I  look  on  thaaa  aa 
perfectly  decisive.  They  contain  God's  own  explanation  of  hia 
ordinance.    And  in  this,  I  call  upon  aiy  unlearned  brethren  to 
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tbe  Diviiie  wisdom.  They  do  not  understand  the  original,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  words  baptize  and  baptism  can  teach  them  nothing. 
Tniofllators,  by  adq>ting  tlie  Greek  word,  have  contrived  to  hide  the 
mMiing  from  the  unlearned.  But  the  evidence  of  the  passages  in 
qneiuon,  cannot  be  hid,  and  it  is  obvious  to  the  most  unlearned.  The 
spirit  of  God  has,  by  this  explanation,  enabled  them  to  judge  tor  theui- 
ttires  in  this  matter.  While  the  learned  are  fighting  about  baptizo,  and 
eertiin  Greek  prepositicms,  let  the  unlearned  turn  to  Rom.  vi.  4,  and 
GoL  ii.  12,  &c. 

Mr.  Ewiog,  speaking  of  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle  in  this  passage, 
9ifi:  '*  He  then  infers,  that  since  baptism  has  so  immediate  a  reference 
to  tlie  death  of  Christ,  it  must,  by  consequence,  be  connected  aJso  with 
^  resurrection ;  and  that,  as  in  the  former  view,  it  teaches  the  regcne- 
med  the  abandoning  of  the  old  life  of  sin,  so,  in  the  latter,  it  equally 
tsiciKs  them  the  habitual,   increasing,  and  permanent  pursuit  and 

^688  of  the  new  life  of  righteousness."  By  no  means,  Mr.  Ewing. 
iafierence  is  not  legitimate.  Baptism  might  have  a  reference  to 
boriii,  without  being  by  consequence  connected  with  his  resurrection. 
Hai  not  the  Lord's  supper  an  immediate  emblematical  reference  to 
Ckriit's  lieath,  without  any  emblematical  reference  to  his  resurrection  ? 
Tkew  two  things  are  quite  distinct ;  and  it  is  possible  for  an  ordinance 
fBiqNresent  the  one,  without  representing  the  other.  The  Lord's-day 
ii  I  Bemorial  of  Christ's  resurrection,  but  is  no  emblem  of  his  burial. 
Vlliere  was  nothing  in  baptism  that  is  fitted  to  be  an  emblem  of  resur- 
>MioOy  baptism  does  not  become  an  emblem  of  resurrection  by  conse- 
fHMe  Irani  being  an  emblem  of  burial.    But  baptism  is  here  explained 

•  in  emblem  of  resurrection,  as  well  as  of  burial ;  there  must,  therefore, 
be  something  in  the  emblem,  that  will  correspond  to  resurrection  as  well 

•  to  burial.     There  is  such  a  thing  in  immersion,  but  the^e  is  no  such 

tUng  in  pouring ;  nor  is  there  any  such  thing  in  applying  water  as  an 

eafciem  of  sepidchral  rites.    This,  then,  overturns  Mr.  Ewing's  system 

iltogeCher.     He  confesses  virtually  in  this  quotation,  that  the  apostle 

iim  that  baptism  is  connected  with  the  resurrection.    If  so,  as  there 

ii  nothing  in  sepulchral  rites,  that  is,  in  washing  and  embalming  the 

laid,  that  corresponds  to  resurrection,  washing  and  embalming  the  dead 

eOBot  be  the  burial  referred  to, — and  pouring  water  as  an  emblem  of 

Vttliing  and  embalming  the  dead,  cannot  be  baptism.     Nothing  can  be 

•ore  decisive  than  this.    Indeed,  so  far  firom  arguing  that  resurrection 

HMt  be  implied  in  baptism,  because  that  baptism  represents  Christ  as 

^eid,  we  could  not  know  that  either  death  or  resurrection  was  referred 

to  is  that  ordinance,  had  not  inqpiration  given  the  information.    It  is 

poaible  that  an  ordinance,  performed  ei£er  by  immersion  or  pouring, 

BQglit  have  had  no  instruction  in  mode.    The  instruction  might  have 

becQ  all  in  the  water.    That  there  is  any  meaning  in  the  mode,  we 

^^VB  merely  firom  the  inspired  explanation.     Here  Mr.  Ewing  takes  the 

W  of  his  edification  in  this  ordinance,  from  a  source  that  does  not 

^>iUin  anything  on  the  subject    There  is  nothing  in  the  emblem, 

^peordrnj^  to  his  view  of  it,  that  correnKmds  to  a  new  life,  or  resurrec- 

^    Hai  wuhing  the  deed  wvf  likeness  to  resurrection?    Have 
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sepulchral  rites,  or  embalming,  any  likeness  to  resurrection?  Mr. 
Ewing  was  so  tender  in  the  conscience,  that  he  scrupled  to  give  the 
name  to  this  ordinance  from  immersion,  if  it  also  denoted  emersimif 
though  these  two  things  are  necessarily  connected,  and  both  explained 
as  belonging  to  the  ordinance.  He  does  not  scruple  to  make  the  em- 
blem of  death,  an  emblem  of  life  by  consequence. 

*'  It  is  a  common  remark,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  "  that  the  apostle  is 
treating  in  this  passage,  not  of  the  form  of  baptism,  but  of  its  object,  its 
design,  and  its  actual  effects."     Let  its  form  be  what  it  may,  this  pa^ 
sage  treats  of  its  object  as  known  from  its  form.    <'  On  this  accoant,'* 
says  he, ''  many  are  of  opinion  that  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
language,  concerning  the  form  of  baptism  at  all."     No  inference  ii 
necessary.     The  apostle  has  drawn  thie  inference  himself.     We 
not  have  drawn  the  inference  which  the  apostle  has  drawn.     Had 
the  apostle  explained  this  ordinance,  we  should  have  had  no  right  to 
so.     But  even  if  baptism  had  not  here  been  explained  as  a  symboUe^j 
burial, — had  it  been  alluded  to  as  a  burial  merely  in  metaphorieal 
language,  it  would  have  been  equally  decisive  of  form,  though  not  of 
meaning.     If  baptism  is  a  burial  merely  by  a  figure  of  spe^h,  then 
must  be  a  likeness  between  baptism  and  burial,  to  justify  that  %iire. 

"  Perhaps,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  *<  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  thu 
he  is  here  treating  of  the  connexion  between  the  justification  and  the 
sanctification  of  Christians."  True— but  he  is  treating  of  these  thinn 
as  they  are  implied  in  baptism.  He  is  treating  alw  of  more.  Be 
incidentally  treats  of  the  resurrection  of  believers  as  implieit  in  their 
baptism.  *'  And  that  in  doing  so,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  '<  he  makes  three 
distinct  allusions,  to  baptism,  to  grafting,  to  crucifixion."  He  makes  no 
allusion  to  grafting  at  all ;  and  whatever  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
planted  together ^  it  refers  to  baptism.  Crucifixion  does  not  allude  to 
baptism. 

We  come  now  to  the  examination  of  Mr.  Ewing's  account  of  "  the 
scriptural  meaning  of '  being  buried.'  "  Here  we  shaH  find  the  mysteries 
of  the  critical  art.  By  a  learned  and  laborious  process,  Mr.  Ewing 
endeavours  to  prove  that  Christ  was  not  properly  buried  at  aJl ;  im 
that  burial  in  Scripture  is  not  burial,  but  washing  or  embalmhig  the 
dead.  Now,  on  the  very  face  of  th'?  allegation  it  contains  its  own  omh 
demnation.  Burying,  in  the  Scripture  meaning,  must  be  the  same  as 
burying  in  the  common  meaning,  otherwise  the  Scriptures  are  not  a 
revelation.  This  is  a  canon — a  canon  which  is  self-evident.  If  the 
Scriptures  do  not  use  words  in  the  sense  in  which  they  will  be  undei- 
stood  by  those  who  speak  the  language,  they  do  not  instruct,  bat  mis' 
lead.  I  overturn  the  whole  system,  then,  by  taking  away  the  foundatioo 
on  which  it  rests.     It  assumes  what  is  not  true  in  any  instance. 

"  By  burying,"  says  Mr.  Ewing.  "  we  commonly  mean  the  lowering 
of  the  dead  body  into  the  grave,  covering  it  with  earth,  and  so  leaving  it 
under  ground."  This,  indeed,  is  in  general  our  way  of  burying.  Bit 
we  should  apply  the  term  to  burying  in  any  way.  We  should  say  thai 
a  person  was  buried  in  a  vault,  where  he  would  lie  exactly  as  Christ  ky^ 
—without  lowering,  without  a  oovering  of  mould,  d&c.    If  a  person  WM 
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ieposited  in  all  respects  as  Christ  was  deposited  in  the  tomb,  we  should 
MY  that  he  was  buried.  The  difTerence  is  merely  in  circumstances;  the 
things  are  essentially  the  same.  Besides,  the  immersion  of  a  believer,  is 
eqjDulj  suited  to  all  kinds  of  burial.  No  part  of  the  figure  depends  on 
any  peculiarity  in  any  a^e  or  nation. 

''In  Scripture/'  says  Mr.  Ewing,  "to  bwy,  not  only  includes  all  the 
pvqparations  of  the  body  for  interment,  but  is  the  expression  used  in 
cms  where  our  method  of  interment  was  not  practised,  where  no  inter- 
ment fi:>llowed  at  the  time,  and  where  no  final  interment  followed  at  all." 
Neither  in  Scripture  nor  any  where  else,  is  the  word  used  for  pre- 
pmtory  rites  alone,  or  where  the  body  was  not  truly  and  properly 
Brterred. 

What  does  Mr.  Ewing  mean  by  final  interment?  Does  he  mean  that 
Otnsi  was  not  finally  interred,  because  he  rose  on  the  third  day?  Then 
none  of  us  will  be  finally  interred ;  for  we  shaD  all  rise  again.  Does  he 
aem  that  the  disciples  did  not  consider  him  as  truly  interred,  and  that 
they  designed  to  bury  him  better  ?  They  had  no  such  design.  They 
inlended  to  cover  him  with  more  spices,  but  not  to  take  him  from  the 
phee  where  he  was  buried.  He  was  as  truly  buried  as  if  he  had  been 
B  the  ground  till  the  resurrection.  What  does  Mr.  Ewing  mean  ? 
Dbes  he  deny  that  Christ  was  truly  buried?  If  he  was  not  buried,  the 
SerqHures  are  false.  And  if  he  was  truly  buried,  though  he  had  lain 
bot  a  moment,  our  baptism  may  be  an  emblem  of  his  burial. 

But  it  seems  Mr.  Ewing  has  Scripture  prooft  for  the  meaning  that  he 
aaigns  to  burial.  Let  us  then  take  a  look  at  these.  In  Gen.  i.  ^, 
where  the  Hebrew  says,  they  embalmed  Joseph,  "  the  Septuagint,"  says 
Mr.  Ewing,  "  has  ethapsan,  they  buried  him"  Very  true.  But  does  this 
implyy  that  by  ethc^san  the  translators  understood  embalming?  No  such 
thmg.  Had  they  used  the  word  in  this  sense,  they  could  not  have  been 
imdeTStood  by  those  who  spoke  the  Greek  language.  This  translation 
is  not  a  proof  either  that  the  Septuagint  underwood  embalming  to  be  the 
mning  of  burial,  or  that  they  did  not  understand  the  true  meaning  of 
the  original.  It  is  only  proof  of  what  occurs  in  this  translation  a 
dKNuand  times,  and  what  occasionally  occurs  in  every  translation, 
ntmdy,  careless  and  loose  rendering.  Their  text  said,Ae  was  embalmed: 
Aey  content  themselves  with  saying,  he  was  buried. 

"  The  rites  of  burial  were,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  "  firom  the  very  com- 
mencement, a  proof  that  the  attending  firiends  had  ascertained  the  fact 
dtbiB  decease."  Indeed,  it  is  obvious  enough,  that  they  would  not  com- 
nenoe  these  rites  tiD  after  the  death  of  the  person ;  but  these  rites  never 
were  designed  as  proof  of  this.  Above  all,  the  Scriptures  do  not 
leqoire  such  a  mode  of  ascertaining  the  fact  of  decease.  He  adds,  *'  and 
ihit  among  all  believers  of  revelation,  the  zeal  and  the  solemnity  with 
viueh  these  rites  have  ever  been  performed,  ought  to  be  considered  as 
the  efiect,  not  merely  of  personal  attachment,  but  of  religious  principle, 
and  particnlarly  of  the  hope  that  God  will  raise  the  dead."  Whatever 
ouj  have  been  the  origin  of  these  rites,  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
ihtti  tfiat  they  were  used  by  persons  who  had  no  notion  of  resurrection, 
— nay,  by  many  who  denied  it.    Above  aD.  these  rites  were  not  a  Divine 
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ap(x>uitinent  for  reminding  of  the  resurrection.  Nolhing  can  be  built  on 
this. 

**  It  is  our  happiness  to  know,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  "  that  our  blessed 
Saviour  never  was  finally  interred."  'By  finally  interred  here,  Mr.  Ewing 
must  mean  that  he  was  raised  again,  and  did  not  lie  like  the  other  dead. 
For,  as  far  as  concerns  our  salvation  and  comfort,  he  might  as  well  have 
l»een  kept  in  a  common  grave  for  the  period  of  three  days,  as  have  been 
buried  in  a  rock.  Bat  may  he  not  have  been  truly  buried,  though  he 
had  risen  in  a  moment  after  being  deposited? 

*'  Preparations  of  his  body  for  burial  were  made,"  says  BIr.  Ewing, 
*  [}oth  by  anticipation,  and  after  the  event  of  his  death  had  taken  place. 
Ill  both  cases  they  are  called  '  his  burial.'  "  How  can  Mr.  Ewing  say 
sii  \  The  preparatory  rites  are  never  called  burial.  The  passages 
referred  to  have  not  the  smallest  appearance  of  confounding  embalming 
with  burying.  John  xii.  3  represents  Mary  not  as  burying  our  Lord  by 
tlie  act  of  anointing  him,  but  as  having  anointed  him  as  preparatory  foi 
burial.  She  anointed  him  by  anticipation ;  but  she  did  not  6Krjf  him  by 
aiiticipation.  Is  it  said  that  she  buried  him  ?  The  woman.  Matt.  zxvi.  12, 
IS  represented  as  doing  what  she  did,  not  to  bury  him,  but  to  embahm 
hi!n,  or  prepare  him  for  burial.  She  did  to  him,  when  alive,  what  b 
ib^ually  done  to  persons  after  death.  She  embalmed  him  by  anticipation. 
Entapkiazo  is  used  for  embalming,  but  thapio  never. 

"  After  our  Lord  had  given  up  the  ghost,"  says  Mr.  Ewing, ''  the  riles 
of  burial  were  renewed  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  Nicodemus."  This 
was  strictly  and  properly  the  embalming.  But  is  this  called  a  burial  ? 
Had  they  done  nothing  but  this,  Jesus  would  not  have  been  buried;  and 
the  Scriptures  would  not  have  been  fulfilled.  He  adds,  '*  and  were 
ntended  to  have  been  finished  by  the  women  which  came  up  with  our 
Lord.''  &c.  These  rites,  then,  were  not  finished;  and  if  they  are  burial, 
Jt^us  ir<i,<  not  buried, 

Mr.  Ewing,  then,  has  utterly  failed  in  his  attempt  to  prore,  that  in 
Scripture,  preparatory  rites  are  called  burial.  Not  one  of  his  examples 
has  a  shadow  of  proof.  I  will  now  make  some  general  remarks  on  this 
strange  opinion. 

/Tri/.  The  word  tkapio  signifies  io  buruj  and  is  never  applied  exclu- 
sively to  preparatory  rites.  This  is  as  true,  with  respect  to  Scripture 
use,  as  it  is  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  classics.  Mr.  Ewing  gives  a 
meaning  to  this  word,  not  confirmed  by  use,  but  merely  to  suit  his 
purpose.  In  like  manner  sunikapto,  the  word  here  used,  signifies  to 
buryame  thing  or  persam  with  another, — never  to  embalm  one  thing  with 
another.     The  opinion,  then,  does  not  deserve  even  a  bearing. 

Seeoudfyj  The^pio  wppiks  to  all  kinds  of  burial.  No  doubt,  originally, 
in  all  eountiies,  burial  was  by  digging  a  pit.  and  covering  the  dead  with 
the  mould.  But  when  repositories  were  built  for  the  dead,  or  were 
aoooped  out  of  rodw,  the  same  word  was  still  used.  This,  in  fact,  is  the 
with  our  own  word  bury.    We  apply  it  to  the  depositing  of  a  body 


in  a  vauh,  as  well  aa  the  oommon  burial.  This  process  in  enlarging  the 


_  of  words^  may  be  exemplified  in  a  thousand  words. 
UNft  ii  tnmamm  to  all  tifiiy,  is  that  of  coreriog  the  dead,  or  •<ir 
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KMUidiiig  them  with  something  to  keep  them  from  Tiolation.  It  is  quite 
a  waste  of  tmie»  then,  for  Mr.  Ewing  to  discuss  the  situation  and  pecu- 
haricies  of  our  Lord's  sepulchre.  He  was  buried  as  many  others  are 
buried ;  and  to  this  burial  there  is  a  likeness  in  our  bi4>tism,  when  we 
are  buried  in  water. 

Thirdly f  Burial  and  embalming  are  often  distinguished  as  quite  dif- 
ferent thin^  Josephus  speaking  of  the  magnificent  manner  in  which 
Herod  buned  Aristobulus,  says,  ''And  as  for  his  funeral,  that  he  took 
care  should  be  very  magnificent,  by  making  great  preparation  of  a  se- 
pulchre to  lay  his  body  in,  and  providing  a  great  quantity  of  spices,  and 
9wyimg  many  ornaments  with  him,"  &c.  Here  the  embalming  and  the 
kayimg  are  distinguished.  It  was  the  laying  of  him  in  the  sepulchre 
that  was  the  burial.  It  may  be  noted  also,  that  here  is  a  magnificent 
sepulchre,  built  as  a  house  for  the  dead,  in  which  the  corpse  lay  on  a 
bier  or  couch ;  yet  the  person  is  said  to  be  buried.  If  Christ  was  not 
Imly  buried,  Aristobulus  was  not  truly  buried.  We  have  here,  also,  not 
only  nmikaptOf  but  sugkatathapio.  The  ornaments  that  were  buried 
together  with  Aristobulus,  were  deposited  in  the  tomb  with  him, — not 
witthed  along  with  him  by  preparatory  rites.  These  ornaments  were 
huried  down  with  him,  although  he  was  laid,  like  Christ,  in  a  sepulchre 
above  ground.  Yet  this  is  as  truly  burying  as  the  common  way  of  bury- 
ing; though  the  sepulchre  should  have  been  on  the  top  of  the  high^ 
■contain  in  the  world,  the  corpse  is  buried  under  a  covering,  as  truly 
II  if  it  were  deposited  in  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

Moechus,  describing  a  funeral,  represents  the  burial  as  taking  place 
after  all  the  rites  were  finished.     Meg.  i.  35. 

Patroclus,  notwithstanding  all  the  embalming  he  received,  appears  to 
Us  friend  Achilles,  and  calls  for  burial,     Thapte  me,  '' bwy  me" 

The  dead  body  of  Hector  was  washed  regularly  by  the  maids  of  Achil- 
les, yet  it  was  not  buried  till  long  afler. 

The  passage  produced  by  Dr.  Cox  from  Herodotus,  is  most  decisive. 
The  emhedming  is  designated  by  taricheuo,  the  burying  by  thapto.  But  it 
is  useless  to  be  particular  in  disproving  a  thing  that  has  not  even  the 
colour  of  plausibility  to  support  it.  No  two  things  can  be  more  distinct 
than  washing  or  embalming  the  dead,  and  burying  the  dead.  Indeed,  in 
the  burial  of  Jesus  itself,  these  two  tilings  are  distinguished.  They  first 
lofled  him  in  ^ices,  which  was  the  embalming :  then  they  laid  him  in 
the  sepulchre,  which  is  the  burying.  What  is  laying  in  a  sepulchre,  but 
burying?  But  Mr.  Ewing  says,  that  the  body  of  Christ  ''was  never 
finally  deposited  in  the  tomb ;  but,  afler  being  wound  up  with  about  an 
Hundred  pounds  weight  of  spices,"  6lc,  No  matter  how  short  a  time  it 
na  in  the  tomb;  in  the  tomb,  it  was  buried  like  any  other  dead  body. 
The  disciples  had  no  intention  of  ever  removing  it  from  the  tomb.  The 
women  who  came  with  more  spices,  had  no  intention  to  unbury  it,  or 
take  it  elsewhere.  To  give  more  spices,  was  not  to  complete  the  bury- 
iagy  but  to  complete  the  embalming.  Were  a  person  in  Edinburgh  to  visit 
tbe  grave  of  a  friend  every  day,  and  even  open  both  grave  and  coflin,  to 
iice'tain  whether  the  body  was  removed,  this  would  not  affect  the  bury- 
ing. Why  should  preparatory  rites  be  called  tlie  burying  of  Jesus 
r2 
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seeing  he  was  actually  laid  in  the  sepulchre!    No  fancy  can  be  wilder 
than  this. 

Fourthly,  The  representations  of  Scripture  sui^Kwe  Jesus  to  have 
been  truly  buried.     "  For  as  Jonas  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in 
the  whale's  belly; 'so  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  three  days  and  three 
nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth/'  Matt.  xii.  40.     Mr.  Ewing  himself  al- 
lows that  this  was  fulfiJled  by  his  being  laid  in  a  sepulchre.     And  what 
is  laying  in  a  sepulchre,  but  burying?    Besides,  this  removes  all  Mr. 
Ewing's  objections  with  respect  to  the  situation  of  the  tomb  of  Jean. 
In  this  sepulchre,  Jesus  was  in  the  heart  of  the  earth.     It  is  usual  fbr  a. 
ridge  of  rocks  to  have  earth  on  the  top.     The  Saviour  was  under  the 
earth  here  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  buried  in  a  pit  at  the  bottom  of  i. 
>'alley.     Again,  Christ's  being  buried,  is  taught  as  a  part  of  the  goflpd^ 
I  Cor.  XV.  I.     To  allege,  then,  that  he  was  not  truly  buried,  is  to  call  im. 
({uestion  the  truth  of  the  gospel.     **  Moreover,  brethren,  I  declare  unto 
you  the  gospel  which  I  preached  unto  you,  which  also  ye  have  received, 
and  wherein  ye  stand ;  by  which  also  ye  are  saved,  if  ye  keep  in  memotjr 
what  I  preached  unto  you,  unless  ye  have  believed  in  vain.     For  I  de- 
clared unto  you  first  of  all,  that  which  I  also  received,  how  that  Christ 
died  for  our  sins,  according  to  the  Scriptures;  and  that  he  was  buried, 
and  that  he  rose  again  the  third  day,  according  to  the  Scriptures."  Here^ 
v/hat  was  in  the  evangelist  called  three  days  in  the  heart  of  the  earth,  the 
apostle  calls  being  buried;  for  he  is  said  to  have  risen  on  the  third  d9j. 
The  third  day  from  what?     The  third  day  from  his  being  buried.     He 
is  liere  considered  as  being  three  days  buried,  for  he  rose  on  the  third 
day  from  his  being  buried.     His  resurrection  here,  is  also  exposed  to 
his  being  buried ;  it  must  then  be  biu-ying,  in  the  proper  sense  of  tbe 
word. 

Pifthly,  The  very  basis  of  this  doctrine  is  a  mere  assumption,  namely, 
tliat  the  dead  body  of  Jesus  was  washed.  It  is  not  in  evidence  that  he 
was  washed  at  all ;  and  nothing  can  be  deduced  from  a  mere  supposi- 
tion. Mr.  Ewing,  indeed,  endeavours  to  supply  what  is  wanting  in  the 
history.  He  alleges,  what  no  one  will  deny,  that  it  was  usual  to  wash 
t!ie  dead.  But  does  it  follow  from  this,  that  Jesus  must  have  been  wash- 
ed? We  should  not  have  known  that  he  was  embalmed,  had  not  the 
history  given  us  the  information.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  dead  body 
of  Jesus  should  receive  all  the  usual  rites,  nor  any  of  them,  except  those 
that  prophecy  foretold.  The  proof,  then,  that  it  was  usual  to  wash  the 
dead,  is  no  proof  that  Jesus  was  washed.  Indeed,  I  perfectly  agree  with 
Dr.  Cox,  that  it  is  probable  Jesus  was  not  washed  at  all.  So  far  as  the 
history  goes,  this  is  the  obvious  conclusion.  I  acknowledge,  indeed, 
that  many  things  might  have  taken  place,  that  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  history.  If  any  other  part  of  Scripture  said,  or  implied  that  Jesus 
was  washed,  as  well  as  embalmed,  I  would  argue  that  the  omission  of 
the  fact  in  the  history  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary.  But  if  the  wash- 
ing is  not  recorded,  nothing  can  be  built  on  it ;  because  it  might  not  have 
taken  place.  The  washing  of  Jesus  is  an  apocryphal  washing,  of  no  more 
authority  than  the  story  of  Tobit  and  his  dog,  or  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 
T  admit  no  argument  but  what  is  founded  either  on  Scripture,  or  aelfr 
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evideot  truth.  Had  Mr.  Ewing  been  olmating  a  difficulty^— liad  he 
been  proring  that  some  part  of  Scripture  aaserta  that  the  dead  body  of 
Jesu  was  washed,  and  had  any  one  aUeged  the  silence  of  the  history 
tt  e?idence  ^f  the  contrary,  I  would  take  part  with  Mr.  Ewing.  The 
silence  of  history  is  not  to  be  alleged  against  proof  To  remove  a 
difficnhy,  it  is  sufficient  that  the  thing  uleged  is  possible;  to  be  an 
[  argament^  the  thing  alleged  must  be  in  evidence.  This  distinction  is 
setfeTidently  obvious,  when  it  is  considered ;  yet  it  is  a  thing  that  lies 
hid  from  most  controversial  writers. 

Bat  Mr.  Ewing  says,  '<  as  far  as  the  preliminary  process  went,  we  are 
^  it  was  conducted,  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  was  to  bury."  No, 
Mr.  Ewing,  we  are  not  told  this.  Had  this  been  said,  it  would  settle  the 
question ;  for  undoubtedly,  it  was  the  manner  of  the  Jews  to  wash  the 
dead.  But  we  are  not  told  that,  as  far  as  the  preliminary  process 
ivent,  all  the  usual  rites  were  observed.  It  is  the  winding  in  the  linen 
ckth  with  the  ^ices,  that  is  said  to  have  been,  "  as  the  manner  of  the 
Jews  is  to  bury." 

Mr.  Ewing  alleges  the  state  of  the  body,  covered  with  blood,  &c.,  as 
ittking  washing  necessary.     All  this,  however,  is  no  evidence  that  it 
I       vis  done.     Had  it  been  necessary  to  fulfil  anything  in  Scripture,  there 
ii  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  done.     But  there  is  no  necessity  to  fulfil 
Qitiona]  customs.     The  burying  of  Jesus  with  his  blood  unwashed, 
marred  not  his  sacrifice,  nor  lefl  any  prophecy  unfulfilled.     It  was 
eustomarv  for  all  frienus  to  escort  the  body  to  the  grave;  it  was  customary 
to  keep  Ine  corpse  some  time  afler  death,  yet  Jesus  was  carried  imme- 
diatdy  to  the  grave  without  any  funeral  pomp. 

Sixthly fJLs  it  not  above  all  things  absurd  to  suppose,  that  an  ordinance 
in  the  church  of  Christ  should  be  instituted  as  an  emblem  of  a  thing 
that  is  never  once  mentioned  in  his  history  ?  If  the  washing  of  the  dead 
body  of  the  Saviour  was  a  thing  of  so  much  importance,  is  it  credible 
that  it  would  not  have  been  mentioned  ?  How  is  it  that  the  spices  are 
mentioned,  yet  the  washing,  which  was  the  principal  thing,  omitted  1 

Seventhly,  Mr.  Ewing  supposes,  that  the  washing,  as  a  part  of  the 
embalming,  is  put  for  the  whole.  Why  does  he  make  such  a  supposition  ? 
Was  there  not  a  word  to  signify  embalming?  Why  then  use  a  word 
that  denotes  only  a  part  of  the  thing?  Can  he  produce  any  instance  to 
give  authority  to  such  a  supposition  ?  Was  it  usual  to  denote  the  whole 
process  of  embalming  by  the  word  wash  7  If  not,  why  does  Mr.  Ewing 
make  the  arbitrary  supposition  ?  Again,  the  washing  was  no  part  of  the 
embalming.  It  was  a  part  of  the  rites  of  burying,  and  as  such,  when 
embalming  was  used,  washing  of  course  first  took  place.  But  it  is 
orident,  that  the  washing  and  the  embalming  were  different  things. 
Besides,  many  were  washed  who  were  not  embalmed.  If  so,  it  was 
impossible  to  designate  embalming  by  washing.  This  would  have  im- 
plied, that  all  who  were  washed  were  embalmed ;  whereas  multitudes 
were  washed  who  were  not  embalmed.  This  theory,  then,  is  not  only 
founded  on  an  arbitrary  supposition ;  but  that  supposition  may  be  proved 
to  be  false.  It  is  an  axiom,  that  washing  cannot  stand  for  embalming, 
if  many  who  were  washed  were  not  embalmed. 
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Eighthly ^  This  theory  makes  baptism  an  emblem  of  the  embaU 
of  Cl&ist.  This  is  a  new  view  of  the  import  of  bq>tism,  that  maai  be 
unexpected  to  those  who  baptize  by  pouring,  as  to  the  friends  of  iim 
sion.  From  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist  to  the  present  hawr,  was  « 
such  a  thing  heard  of  but  from  Mr.  Ewing?  If  this  is  truCy  there  1 
not  been  one  properly  baptized  till  the  time  of  the  author.  For  1 
discovery,  Mr.  Ewing  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  a  patent  Till  his  to 
the  baptized  person  was  never  embalmed.  This  is  a  new  myslnj 
baptism.  But  how  does  this  consist  with  the  other  mysteries  thai 
author  has  found  in  the  same  ordinance?  The  baptized  person  dn 
from  the  cup  of  nature  as  emblematical  of  a  host  of  blessings ;  and  ft 
the  same  cup  he  is  washed  and  embalmed  for  funeral.  No  popish  a 
nance  can  vie  with  this  ordinance  of  Mr.  Ewing,  in  fertility  of  myaler 
The  mystery  of  the  five  wounds  has  as  good  a  foundation ;  but  it  is  i 
BO  pregnant  in  multifarious  meaning.  If  all  these  things  are  conttn 
in  baptism,  it  is  a  most  heterogeneous  ordinance ;  and  I  am  sure,  thai 
all  the  millions  who  practise  it,  there  is  not  one  in  every  thousand  ti 
understands  it.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  has  done  much  bell 
She  has  a  multitude  of  mysteries  in  baptism,  but  she  has  a  correspondi 
multitude  of  emblems.  The  oil,  and  the  spittle,  and  the  breathinfl^  4 
d&c,  entitle  her  to  enlarge  the  meaning  of  her  ordinance.  But  Mr.  Ewa 
by  the  management  of  one  handful  of  water,  contrives  to  couch  the  a 
discordant  meanings. 

But  if  washing  stands  for  embalming  as  a  part  for  the  whde»  thsa 
cannot,  in  this  situation,  stand  simply  for  itself,  without  the  other  pa 
of  the  process  of  embalming.  Iiy  baptism,  the  water  must  signify  i 
washing  only,  nor  chiefly,  but  also  and  especially  the  spices,.  &c.  T 
principal  part  of  the  mystery  must  be  in  the  anointing  with  oil,  and  t 
use  of  the  spices,  for  these  were  the  principal  things  in  the  embalmh 
Now,  Mr.  Ewing  overlooks  all  but  the  washing;  which  is  only  t 
previous  step  to  the  embalming.  He  first  makes  the  embalming  t 
principal  thing,  that  he  may  have  some  plausible  foundation  for  gettii 
rid  of  true  burying,  by  substituting  the  embalming  in  its  place.  Hk 
when  this  is  effected,  as  he  has  no  need  of  embalming,  but  finds  it  ratli 
cumbersome,  he  contrives  to  dismiss  it,  retaining  only  the  part  that  f 
him.  Washing  is  brought  in  only  in  the  right  of  embalming ;  but  whe 
ever  it  pops  its  head  into  this  situation,  it  takes  care  to  displace  i 
principal.  Accordingly,  washing  is  the  only  tiling  that  is  made  emhki 
atical.  The  oil  and  spices  have  no  mystery.  Is  not  this  unjust  to  tl 
chief  parts  of  the  embalming  ?  Surely  tlie  anointing  ought  to  have 
place  in  baptism,  if  baptism  is  an  emblem  of  embalming.  Spices  al 
cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Even  if  they  are  not  used,  as  they  are  t! 
chief  thing  in  embalming,  they  must  be  chiefly  considered  in  baptisi 
which  is  an  emblem  of  embalming.  The  Church  of  Rome  will  thai 
Mr.  Ewing  for  the  oil,  which  he  does  not  seem  forward  to  use ;  bat  t] 
spices,  by  a  very  little  ingenuity,  might  serve  his  system  effectually,  j 
embalming  preserves  the  body  from  putrefaction,  so  baptism  may  n 
only  be  an  emblem  of  the  washing  of  a  corpse,  but  of  the  resurrectio 
Ninthly,  Mr.  Ewing  complains  of  the  want  of  likeness  between  Chris 
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Wil  and  immenkHi ;  yet  he  makes  a  handful  of  water  an  emblem  not 
only  of  waahing  a  oorpae,  but  of  the  whole  rites  of  embalming.  Surely 
tlm  can  be  nothing  more  unlike  burial  rites,  than  the  pepping  of  a 
Inodfiil  of  water  into  the  face  of  an  infimt  But  the  com{daint  of  want 
of  likeness  ill  immersion  to  the  burial  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  is  quite 
ttwiMonahie,  It  is  as  striking  as  any  emblem  can  be.  It  ought,  how- 
cicr,  to  be  remarked,  that  the  ordinance  is  merely  emblematical — not 
teMtic.  In  the  former,  there  is  no  need  of  that  exact  and  minute 
tkenos  that  the  latter  requires.  The  former  could  not  be  known  to  be 
t  Jikioness  of  something  else,  if  it  were  not  explained  to  be  such.  The 
ktter  is,  by  its  very  appearance,  known  to  be  an  emblem.  The  sacrifices 
of  the  Jewish  law  could  not,  firom  mere  external  appearance,  ha^e  been 
known  to  represent  the  death  of  Christ  But  the  dramatic  burying  of 
Qiarles  V.  declared  its  own  object 

Let  it  be  considered  also,  that  in  the  emblem  of  a  burial,  there  is  no 
^eed  of  a  likeness  in  the  laying  down  of  the  body  of  the  person  bap- 
tised.   The  emblem  is  in  the  actual  state  of  the  body  as  being  covered 
^ilh  the  water.    The  likeness  to  the  resurrection  consists  not  in  the 
^^rj  manner  of  being  taken  up  out  of  the  water,  but  in  the  rising  itself 
Nothing  could  afford  a  resemblance  of  the  way  of  the  raising  of  the 
dead.     There  was  no  likeness  between  the  way  of  killing  the  sacrifice 
the  manner  of  Christ's  death.    There  was  no  likeness  between  the 
in  which  Jonah  was  swallowed  by  the  whale,  and  again  thrown 
to  the  way  in  which  Christ  was  carried  into  the  tomb,  and  in  which 
came  out  of  the  tomb ;  yet  Jonah  in  the  whale's  belly  was  an  embjem 
€)f  Christ  as  being  three  days  in  the  heart  of  the  earth.     Surely  Mr. 
Swing  should  have  attended  more  to  the  nature  of  an  emblem,  and  have 
^listinguished  what  is  the  point  of  resemblance,  before  he  ventured  to 
miestion  the  likeness  between  the  baptism  of  believers  and  the  burial  of 
Christ,  which  is  asserted  by  the  Holy  Spirit     If  the  Baptists  set  any 
valae  on  the  manner  of  putting  the  body  of  the  baptized  person  under 
water,  in  my  opinion  they  come  under  the  same  censure.     Mr.  Ewing's 
whde  dissertation  on  the  Jewish  manner  of  burying  the  distinguished 
dead,  has  no  bearing  on  the  subject     Between  immersion  and  burying 
in  any  manner,  there  is  a  likeness.    It  is  nothing  to  our  purpose  to 
make  that  likeness  dramatic. 

Mr.  Ewing  is  of  opinion,  that  verse  5  does  not  refer  to  baptism.  But 
whatever  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  translated  ''  planted  together," 
it  b  evident,  that  it  must  have  its  reference  to  baptism.  It  is  a  distinct 
figure,  and  the  manner  of  introducing  it,  evidently  shows  that  it,  equally 
mlh  bmying,  refers  to  baptism.  **  For  if  we  have  been  planted  together 
in  the  likeness  of  his  death,  we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resur- 
rectioo."  The  conditional  statement  is  here  evidently  founded  on  what 
precedes.  ''  If  we  have  been  planted,"  &c.  He  does  not  pass  on  to  a 
new  argument  to  show  that  we  are  dead  with  Christ,  leaving  the  subject 
of  baptism ;  but  having  shown  the  burial  of  the  Christian  in  baptism, 
he  goes  on  to  show  that  resurrection  is  equally  important.  If  we  have 
been  buried  with  Christ,  so  shall  we  rise  with  him.  Had  he  quitted 
the  subject  of  baptism,  and  introduced  a  new  argument,  which  had  no 

20 
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reference  to  baptism,  he  would  not  have  stated  it  conditionaUy.  Whea 
he  says,  *'  For  if  we  have  been  planted/'  it  is  implied  that  he  had  been 
saying  something  expressing  or  implying  that  they  had  been,  planied. 
Whatever  is  the  meaning  of  sumpkutoif  it  must  have  a  reference  to 
baptism.  ^ 

Mr.  Ewing  thinks  that  nonpAutot  here  signifies  grt^d,  and  of  cooTBe 
can  have  no  likeness  to  baptism.  On  the  contrary,  for  this  very  reason 
I  say  that  it  cannot  signify  grafting,  because  it  is  expressly  said,  that  we 
have  been  sumphtdoi  in  the  likeness  of  Christ's  death.  If,  then,  there  ia 
in  grafting  no  likeness  to  death,  the  word  cannot  mean  grafting.  What- 
ever is  the  meaning  of  stimpkutoi,  it  must  suit  the  supposition  of  a 
likeness  to  death.  Even  if  this  word  had  no  reference  to  baptism,  it 
must  refer  to  a  likeness  of  death.  We  have  been  made  nm^kutai  in  the 
likeness  of  his  death. 

But  independently  of  the  connexion  altogether,  I  maintain  that  the 
word  does  not  signify  grafted.  Mr.  Ewing  produces  no  authority  from 
use  to  establish  this  meaning.  When  it  refers  to  trees,  it  does  not  desig- 
nate the  operation  of  grafting,  or  of  inserting  a  part  of  one  into  another ; 
but  to  the  planting  of  trees  in  the  same  bed.  The  trees  of  a  grove  are 
sumphdoi.  Grafting  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  figures  employed  to  repf^ 
sent  the  union  of  Christ  and  his  people,  and  some  exceUent  observations 
on  this  subject  are  contained  in  Mr.  Swing's  dissertation  on  this  verse. 
But  they  have  no  application  to  this  subject.  A  house,  a  temple,  the 
human  body,  the  husband  and  wife,  are  all  figures  of  this  union.  But 
they  are  not  the  figures  used  here.  No  more  is  grafting.  It  is  a  fine 
figure  in  its  own  place ;  but  it  is  no  likeness  to  death,  and  therefore  has 
nothing  to  do  with  baptism.  If  the  allusion  is  here  to  planting,  as  it  is 
expressly  said  to  have  a  likeness  to  death,  and  refers  to  baptism,  the 
resemblance  must  be  found  in  the  burying  of  the  roots  of  the  [^ants. 
The  likeness  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  justify  a  metaphor. 

Mr.  Swing's  attempt,  then,  to  find  in  pouring  a  handfiil  of  water  on 
the  face,  a  likeness  to  the  burial  of  Christ,  has  utterly  failed.  It  is  as 
forced  as  anything  that  the  wildest  imagination  ever  conceived.  Nothing 
but  the  necessity  of  a  favourite  system  could  send  a  man  on  such  a 
perilous  expedition.  It  is  most  astonishing,  that  any  man  who  allows 
that  Jesus  Christ  lay  three  days  in  the  tomb,  should  attempt  to  find  his 
burial  in  the  washing  or  embalming  of  his  body. 

This  attempt  of  Mr.  Ewing  to  force  a  likeness  between  baptism  and 
the  rites  of  embalming,  and  to  make  the  burial  of  Christ,  not  his  being 
laid  in  the  sepulchre,  but  his  being  washed  as  a  corpse,  is  of  great 
importance  as  a  document  on  tliis  subject.  It  testifies  in  the  strongest 
manner,  that  in  Mr.  Swing's  judgment,  the  evidence  fi'om  Rom.  vi.  3, 
and  Col.  ii.  12,  that  baptism  contains  a  likeness  to  burial,  is  so  obvious, 
that  he  could  see  no  way  to  explain  these  passages  otherwise.  Had  any 
other  explanation  seemed  to  him  possible,  certainly  he  would  not  have 
had  recourse  to  so  wild  a  thought,  as  that  Christ's  burial  was  not  his 
interment,  and  that  bury  in  the  Scriptures  relates  to  rites  preparatory  to 
interment.  It  is  self-evident,  that  no  man  would  have  fled  to  such  a 
refuge,  who  could  have  found  any  other.     I  appeal  to  common  sense  for 
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the  truth  of  thb  obeerTation.  Mr.  Ewing  not  only  had  no  temptation 
to  find  a  likeness  to  burial  in  these  passages,  but  his  cause  would  have 
been  much  better  served,  could  he  have  proved  that  these  passages  con- 
tain no  such  likness.  Since,  then,  in  such  circumstances  he  has  confessed 
a  likeness,  and  since  to  divert  this  likeness  to  another  object,  he  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  so  violent  an  expedient,  we  have  a  right  to 
sty,  not  only  that  his  judgment  is  in  favour  of  likeness,  but  that  ail  hib 
ogenuity  could  not  explain  the  passages  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
Uniself,  without  the  supposition  of  likeness. 

Bat  what  Mr.  Ewing's  intrepidity  and  ingenuity  did  not  attempt,  Dr. 
Vardlaw  has  undertaken.     He  explains  the  passages  on  the  supposition 
that  baptism  has  no  likeness  to  burial  in  any  sense.     Now,  in  this  we 
bve  Dr.  Wardlaw's  judgment  virtually,  but  clearly  pronounced,  that 
jb,  Swing's  attempt  b  a  failure.     We  have  a  right  then  to  say,  that 
Ir.  Swing's  explanation  of  these  passages  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  most 
'Jfgacious  of  his  own  party.     But  Dr.  Wardlaw's  opinion  of  the  insuffi- 
^Dcy  of  Mr.  Ewing's   explanation,  has  the  more  value,  when  it  is 
^^Qosidered,  that  by  refusing  to  adopt  it,  he  is  obliged  to  have  recourse 
te  an  expedient  as  violent,  and  as  wild  as  that  of  Mr.  Ewing  itself.    To 
^^Krt,that  there  is  here  no  likeness  implied  between  baptism  and  burial, 
4oe8  as  great  violence  to  language  as  can  easily  be  conceived.  If,  there- 
ibre.  Dr.  Wardlaw  is  so  convinced  of  the  insufficiency  of  Mr.  Ewing's 
Explanation,  that  he  ventures  on  one  so  extravagant,  his  opinion  of  Mr. 
Swing's  failure  is  entitled  to  the  greater  weight.     It  was  his  interest  to 
Coincide  with  Mr.  Swing's  explanation,  had  be  conceived  that  it  was  at 
^U  tenable.    He  would  not  have  ventured  to  come  ashore  upon  a  plank, 
liad  he  not  fbund  Mr.  Swing's  leaky  boat  sinking  under  him.     Dr. 
Wardlaw  complains   of  the   mode  of  controversy  that   argues   from 
discrepancies  between  those  on  the  same  side.     I  admit  that  the  argu- 
ment may  be  abused.     But  if  he  complain  of  my  argument  on  this 
point,  he  does  not  see  its  bearing.     Persons  on  the  same  side  of  a  con- 
troversy, may  differ  with  respect  to  the  explanation  of  many  passages, 
without  any  detriment  to  their  common  cause.     But  the  difference  here 
is  about  a  thing  which  must  in  itself  be  obvious,  namely,  whether  a 
certain  phrase  implies  the  likeness  of  one  thing  to  another.     About  this 
there  cannot  in  reality  be  a  ground  for  controversy  among  those  who 
understand  the  words. 

The  difference,  also,  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  each  must  look  on  the 
other  as  giving  up  the  common  cause.  As  Mr.  Ewing  is  so  fully  con- 
vinced that  it  is  impossible  to  deface  the  likeness,  he  must  look  upon 
those  who  do  not  agree  with  him  in  finding  it  in  preparatory  rites,  as 
gmne  up  the  passage  to  his  opponents.  As  Dr.  Wardlaw  cannot 
explain  the  passages  on  the  supposition  of  likeness  without  admitting 
immersion,  he  must  look  upon  those  who  admit  likeness,  as  yielding  the 
doctrine  in  debate.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  differ  about  the  mean- 
ing of  sumphutoi,  without  the  least  danger  to  our  common  cause.  One 
may  say,  it  is  ''planted  together"  another,  that  it  is  '^joined  together" 
vithout  overturning  the  common  doctrine.  My  argument  is  founded 
ibo,  on  the  extravagancies  to  which  each  of  these  writers  is  obliged  to 
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naTe  recotmse,  in  order  to  defend  his  opinion.  Each  of  them  must  havi 
strong  reason  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  opinion  of  the  other,  whca, 
rather  than  embrace  it,  he  has  recourse  to  an  opposite  point  of  eztravft 
gance.  One  sees  likeness  so  clearly,  that  rather  than  deny  it,  hi 
endeavours  to  find  it  where  sobriety  of  judgment  never  could  look  fix 
it.  The  other  sees  the  extravagance  of  this  attempt  so  clearlv,  that,  rathei 
than  adopt  it,  he  wLQ  deny  that  the  passages  contain  any  likeness. 

But  let  us  now  take  a  glance  at  the  process  of  ejectment  by  whiel 
Dr.  Wardlaw  has  dispossessed  likeness  out  of  these  passaf;es.  **  To  be 
'  baptized  into  Christ,'  "  says  he,  ''is  to  be  baptized  mto  the  faith  of  him 
as  the  Messiah,''  6lc,  And  again,  "  the  simple  meaning  of  the  expree- 
sion  evidently  is,  that  by  being  bq)tized  into  the  faith  of  his  deatn,  as 
the  death  of  our  surety  and  substitute,  we  become  partakers  with  kirn  ts 
it."  Now,  what  is  here  said  to  be  evidently  the  simple  meaning  of  tUi 
expression,  is  evidently  not  its  meaning  at  aJl.  We  do  not  become  ptf- 
takers  in  the  death  of  Christ,  by  being  baptized  into  the  faith  oThii 
death.  We  become  partakers  in  the  death  of  Christ,  by  faith,  befcn 
baptism,  and  without  baptism ;  and  should  have  been  equally  so,  hid 
baptism   never  been   instituted.     In   baptism,  this   participation 


Christ  is  exhibited  in  figure,  just  as  we  are  said  to  wash  away  owr  si 
in  baptism.  Sins  are  washed  away  by  faith  in  the  blood  of  cThrist,  bal 
they  are  symbolically  washed  away  in  baptism.  Just  so  we  become 
partakers  in  the  death  of  Christ  the  moment  we  believe ;  in  baptian, 
this  participation  is  exhibited  by  a  symbol. 

Dr.  Wardlaw,  by  this  mode  of  interpretation,  considersybtM  in  Chritts 
death,  and  baptism  into  his  dtath,  as  equivalent  expressions.  But  to  ba 
*'  baptized  into  his  death,"  is  more  than  to  '*  believe  in  his  deatk" 
Baptism  into  his  death,  not  only  imports  that  we  believe  in  him  as  ooi 
substitute,  but  marks  our  death  in  his  death.  To  be  baptized  inH  Mi 
death f  is  the  same  as  to  be  buried  into  death.  In  reality,  we  die  will 
Christ  the  moment  we  believe ;  but  this  is  not  expressed  by  the  pfaraae^ 
faith  in  Christ's  death.  It  is  learned  from  other  parts  of  the  Scriptom 
Now,  herein  lies  the  importance  of  the  mode  of  baptism.  It  marks,  in  i 
figure,  the  way  in  which  we  become  partakers  in  the  benefits  of  Cfaiiilfli 
death.  This  is  by  our  being,  by  a  Divine  constitution,  one  with  bin. 
His  death  is  a  proper  atonement  for  us,  because  we  die  with  him,  K 
that  in  reality  his  death  is  ours.  This  is  not  necessary  in  all  caset  d 
substitution.  To  have  a  debt  discharged  by  another,  there  is  no  neoea 
sity  to  become  one  with  him.  But  it  is  not  so  in  crime.  Justice  ii 
not  satisfied,  except  the  criminal  himself  suffers ;  and  by  the  Dirim 
constitution,  that  makes  aU  believers  one  with  Christ,  they  are  aD  gob 
sidered  as  having  died  with  him.  The  criminals  have  suffered,  since  hi 
who  suffered  was  one  with  them.  Baptism,  then,  marks  this  cireom 
stance.  It  shows,  in  a  figure,  that  union  with  Christ  in  his  death,  burial 
and  resurrection,  which  we  have  by  faith. 

According  to  Dr.  Wardlaw's  way  of  explaining  these  passages,  then 
was  no  occasion  to  mention  baptism  at  all.  If  the  apostle  is  speaking  o 
the  real  oneness  with  Christ,  without  considering  it  as  exhibited  in  i 
figure,  he  might  as  well  have  said,  **  Know  ye  not,  that  as  many  as  hav 
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believed  in  Christ's  death,  have  died  alone  with  him  ?"  This  would 
egress  aU  that  Dr.  Wardlaw  takes  out  of  the  passage ;  and  it  would 
eiqpress  it  definitely.  Why,  then,  does  the  apostle  bring  in  baptism  at 
all  ?  Again,  if  baptism  implies  burial  only  as  implying  faith  in  Christ's 
death,  then  the  Lord's  supper,  or  anything  that  implies  faith,  might 
have  been  referred  to  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  baptism.  We  might 
as  well  say  that  we  are  buried  by  the  Lord's  supper  as  buried  by 
baptism.  We  might  as  well  say  that  we  are  crucified  by  baptism 
But  such  phrasedo^  is  never  used  in  the  Scriptures.  The  only  reason, 
then,  that  baptism  is  here  brought  forward  at  all,  must  be  that  it  is  a 
figure  of  burial. 

That  baptism  has  a  likeness  to  death,  is  put  beyond  question  in  this 
passage,  from  the  phrase,  buried  with  him  through  baptism  into  death. 
Here  is  a  burial  6y  or  through  the  means  of  baptism.  What  buries  us 
into  death  ?  It  is  baptism.  But  the  death  into  which  b^tism  buries 
us,  must  be  a  figurative  death.  It  is  faith  that  buries  us  truly  into 
Christ's  death.  But  the  death  and  burial  here  spoken  of,  are  effected, 
not  by  faith,  but  by  baptism.  This  phrase  refutes  Dr.  Wardlaw's  asser- 
tion, that  though  a  likeness  might  be  fancied  between  immersion  and 
burial,  no  Ukeness  to  death  can  be  found  in  it  The  phrase,  buried  by 
htg^tism  into  deaths  imports  that  we  die  with  Christ  in  baptbm,  as  well  as 
we  are  buried  with  him.  Nay,  it  is  by  burial  we  die.  We  are  supposed 
to  be  buried  into  death.  And  the  figure  is  well  fitted  for  this  purpose. 
To  immerse  a  living  man,  affords  an  emblem  of  death  as  well  as  of 
burial.  The  baptized  person  dies  under  the  water,  and  for  a  moment 
lies  buried  with  Christ  Christ's  own  death  was  spoken  of  under  the 
figure  of  a  baptbm. 

Dr.  Wardlaw,  indeed,  asserts  that  the  phrase,  buried  with  him  by 
kgftism  into  his  deaths  merely  directs  the  attention  to  that  into  which  they 
were  baptized.  But  the  passage  says  nothing  of  the  doctrine  into  which 
they  were  bu>tized,  in  any  other  way  than  as  it  is  contained  in  the 
§gixe.  As  I  observed  before,  it  is  by  baptism,  and  not  by  faith,  they 
aie  here  said  to  be  buried ;  and,  therefore,  the  burial  must  be  a  figura- 
tive burial.  The  phrase  in  Cd.  ii.  1%  is  different,  but  equally  express. 
It  is  buried  with  him  in  bi^tism.  This  burial,  then,  takes  place,  not  in 
believing,  but  in  baptism.  We  are  buried  wiUi  him  when  we  are  bap- 
tised, and  by  the  act  of  baptizinff.  The  two  expressions,  when  taken 
together,  mfOLe  the  thing  more  definite.  One  of  them  expresses  that  it 
is  in  baptism  that  we  are  buried;  the  other,  that  it  is  by  baptism  that 
we  are  buried. 

Dr.  Wardlaw  speaks  of  this  passase,  as  containing  "  a  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  the  spiritual  connexion  of  bdievers  with  Christ"  Now,  how  is 
this  an  illustration,  if  it  is  not  by  continuing  a  likeness  to  the  thing 
iOnslrated  7  Is  it  not  absurd  to  speak  of  illustrating  by  things  in  which 
there  is  no  resemblance  to  the  principal  object  t  Dr.  Warsaw  cannot 
conaislently  look  on  this  as  an  illustration.  He  sets  out  with  supposing^ 
that  the  passage  refers  merdy  to  the  participation  that  believers  nave  in 
Christ's  death,  buhal^  and  reaorrection,  hj  nith,  widiout  any  likeness  to 
fk/m  things  in  baptism.  Now*  if  Ihia  is  the  caae^  death,  burial,  aad 
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resurrection,  are  here  not  an  illustration  of  connexion,  but  an  iximpUfl' 
cation  of  connexion.  By  calJing  these  things  an  illustration,  the  author 
gives  up  his  doctrine.  Indeed,  these  things  are  so  obviously  an  iUustrft* 
tion — the  passage  so  evidenly  considers  death,  burial,  and  resurrectioDy 
as  figurative,  that  it  is  not  easy  even  for  the  most  determined  enemy  of 
immersion,  to  speak  much  about  the  passage,  without  using  language 
ihat  admits  this. 

''  To  be  dead  with  Christ,"  says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  "  and  to  be  buried  wiik 
Christ,  are  the  same  thing.'*  Certainly  not  Death  is  different  from 
burial,  though  burial  includes  death.  Were  they  not  different,  they 
would  not  both  have  been  mentioned  here.  It  is  a  distinct  part  of  the 
gospel  testimony,  that  Christ  was  buried.  His  burial  was  as  distinct 
fi-om  his  death,  as  his  resurrection  was. 

*'  The  latter  of  the  two  phrases,"  says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  "  appears  to  be 
used  in  the  fourth  verse,  chiefly  /or  the  sake  of  completing  the  apostles 
figure,"    This  assertion  is  most  injurious  to  the  language  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  totally  unfounded  in  the  lawful  use  of  figures.    I  am  bold  to 
assert,  that  there  cannot  be  an  instance  of  what  the  author  asserts,  with- 
out a  serious  trespass  of  the  laws  of  figurative  language.     It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  in  allegory  there  may  be  some  points  in  the  figure  which 
have  nothing  to  correspond  to  them  in  the  thing  illustrated,  because  the 
unity  of  the  resembling  object  cannot  be  broken.     But  to  add  burial  to 
death,  is  to  add  one  figure  to  another  without  any  necessity.     If,  then, 
there  is  no  distinct  meaning  in  burial,  to  add  it  to  death  is  vicious  in 
taste,  and  childish  in  argument.     The  only  reason  why  burial  is  men- 
tioned, must  be  that  it  has  a  distinct  meaning.     To  suppose  that  the. 
apostle  would  bring  it  in  merely  for  the  purpose  of  stringing  one  figure 
to  another,  is  not  only  an  affront  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  would  be  an, 
impeachment  of  the  good  sense  of  the  apostle,  if  he  had  written  without 
inspiration.  Plato,  indeed,  goes  over  the  whole  human  body,  and  brinffs 
out  of  it  a  chain  of  metaphors.     He  makes  the  head  a  citadel,  t& 
neck  an  isthmus,  &c.    This  is  sufficiently  childish,  but  it  is  manly 
compared  with  what  the  jostle  is  supposed  to  do.    Plato  gives  some 
meaning  to  each  of  his  figures;  but  the  ^apostle  strings  one  figure  to 
another,  not  for  the  sake  of  additional  illustration,  but  out  of  the  puerile 
conceit  of  completing  his  series  of  figures.    It  would  have  been  an 
improvement,  had  he  mserted  the  embalming  between  death  and  the 
burial,  and  added  the  fiineral  procession  to  the  series. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  apostlt^s  figure?  Is  there,  then,  a 
figure  in  the  apostle's  language  7  Are  this  death,  burial,  and  resnrre^ 
tion  figurative  7  If  the  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  in  baptism  are 
figurative,  they  must  have  a  likeness.  Is  there  any  figurative  death 
without  a  likeness  7  There  is  a  common  proverb,  that  murder  jviD 
sever  lie.  The  murderer  will  sometimes  discover  himself  even  by 
talking  in  his  sleep.  Dr.  Wardlaw  has  murdered  this  passage  moit 
barbarously,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  he  informs  against  himself.  Whih 
ie  has  assassinated  the  likeness  in  baptism  to  death,  burial,  and  resur- 
rection, he  speaks  of  iUustrcUion,  figure,  and  resemblance. 
"As  it  was  necessary,"  says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  *'in  order  to  Ghiiil^ 
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nang,  that  he  should  be  laid  in  the  grtwe ;  so  in  ^A^  fis^^''^*  ^^  ^^  necen- 
•uy  that  we  should  be  viewed  as  buried  with  him,  in  order  to  our  Hsin*f 
wiik  Ami  to  newness  of  life/'  Certainly,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
be  viewed  in  the  figure  of  baptism  as  buried  with  Christ,  But  if  the 
tathor  means  that  we  are  buried  with  Christ  by  faith  in  him  as  a  sub- 
stitute merely  by  a  mode  of  speaking,  it  is  a  most  serious  error.  Does 
the  author  say  that  it  is  in  a  figurative  way  of  speaking  that  the  believer 
dies  with  Chnstt  If  he  does,  he  has  a  very  inadequate  view  of  the  be- 
liever's oneness  with  Christ.  The  believer  is  one  with  Christ,  not  by  a 
peculiar  mode  of  speaking,  or  a  particular  way  of  viewing  the  subject, 
Knit  by  a  real  union.  He  is  one  with  Christ  as  truly  as  he  is  one  with 
Adam.  He  dies  with  Christ  as  truly  as  he  fell  with  Adam.  Christ's 
work  is  his,  as  truly  as  Adam's  sin  is  his.  By  a  Divine. constitution  all 
Adam's  posterity  are  one  in  him,  and  so  his  first  sin  is  really  and  truly 
theirs.  By  a  similar  Divine  constitution  all  Christ's  people  are  one  with 
him,  and  his  work  is  as  really  theirs,  as  if  they  had  themselves  performed 
it  When  it  is  said  that  Christians  have  died  with  Christ  by  &ith,  there 
is  no  more  figure  than  when  it  is  said  that  they  have  died  in  Adam,  or 
that  they  shaU  die  themselves. 

But  this  view  of  the  subject  overturns  the  apostle's  reasoning  alto- 
gether. Dr.  Wardlaw  understands  the  apostle  as  speaking  of  the  con- 
nexion that  betievers  have  with  Christ  by  faith ;  and  that  they  are  here 
sud  to  be  dead  with  him,  buried  with  him,  and  to  be  risen  with  him, 
not  by  a  likeness  to  these  things  in  baptism,  but  merely  by  faith.  Now, 
if  he  ascribes  to  them  this  death,  buriiU,  and  resurrection,  as  a  mode  of 
viewing  them,  or  as  a  figurative  way  of  ^tdcing,  he  wrests  the  apostle's 
trgament  out  of  his  hands.  If  this  death  is  the  death  by  faith,  and  yet 
m^ing  but  a  figure,  then  our  security  against  living  in  sin,  according 
to  the  apostle,  b  nothing  but  a  figure.  A  figurative  death  is  no  security 
against  sin.  An  actor  will  die  on  the  stage  to-night,  and  act  to-morrow. 
If  it  is  only  in  a  certain  way  of  speaking  that  we  rise  with  Christ  by 
laithy  then  there  is  fi'om  that  figurative  resurrection  no  security  of  a  holy 
^life.  The  spirit  of  the  apostle's  reasoning  on  this  verse  would  be, 
"  How  can  they,  who  are  said  by  a  figure  to  be  dead  to  sin,  live  any 
lodger  therein  7  Know  ye  not  that  as  many  of  us  as  have  believed  on 
Christ,  are  figuratively  viewed  as  having  died  with  him  ?"  This  figure 
would  be  a  weak  security  against  living  m  sin.  It  must  be  a  real  death 
that  will  secure  against  sin.  Now,  how  different  is  the  apostle's  argu- 
ment, on  our  view!  "How  shall  we,  that  are  dead  to  sin,  live  any 
longer  therein  T"  This  must  be  real  death,  otherwise  there  is  no  argu- 
ment How  then  are  we  dead  7  By  faith  in  Christ  we  are  dead.  But 
in  baptism  this  truth  is  exhibited  in  figure.  "Know  ye  not  that  so 
many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  were  baptized  into  his 
death  T"  To  be  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  imports  the  being  baptized 
into  the  faith  of  his  death  as  our  substitute ;  but  to  be  baptized  into  his 
death  imports,  that  by  baptism  we  are  exhibited  as  dying  along  with 
Imn.  The  death  in  baptism  is  a  fiffurative  death,  founded  im  the  real 
death  by  faith.  If  bajkixed  into  Atf  deaih  does  not  import  our  death 
inch  Christy  this  verse  is  not  proof  of  what  is  asserted  in  the  former; 
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and  if  baptism  is  no  figurative  burial,  it  is  no  proof  of  death,  and  there- 
fore would  be  only  an  incumbrance  in  this  place.  The  Christian  has  a 
real  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  with  Christ  by  faith.  He  has  all 
these  also  in  baptism  by  figure.  Baptism  is  a  proof  of  death,  because 
it  has  no  meaning  otlicrwise.  Hence  it  is  used  as  an  argument  here; 
and  hence  the  great  importance  of  understanding  the  import  of  baptioL 
It  gives,  by  a  striking  figure,  a  conception  of  the  union  of  bdieven  with 
Christ  in  his  death,  burial,  and  resurrection,  that  has  escaped,  we  see, 
the  most  sagacious  Christians  who  are  ignorant  of  the  ordinance. 

''  The  simple  meaning,"  says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  ''  is  this :  since,  in  our 
being  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  we  were  baptized  into  his  dealh,-'- 
into  the  faith  of  his  death  as  the  death  of  a  surety ;  we  may  be  coi^ 
sidered  as,  by  faith,  partaking  with  him  in  his  death."  I  reply,  tUi 
partaking  is  a  real — ^not  a  figurative  partaking.  If  baptism  is  not  a 
figure  of  this,  there  was  no  occasion  to  allude  to  it  at  aU.  The  author 
continues :  **  as  buried  wUk  Ami ;  and  that  with  the  special  end  of  our 
rising  with  him,  in  a  spiritual  resemblance  of  his  resurrection,  and 
*  walking  in  newness  of  life.'  "  But  does  not  Dr.  Wardlaw  see  that  we 
are  not  here  said  to  be  buried  with  him  by  faith,  but  buried  with  kirn  if 
bctptism  into  death  f  This  burial  is  not  merely  a  burial  by  faith,  but  a 
burial  by  baptism.  The  language  imports,  also,  that  baptism  has  a 
reference  both  to  Christ's  resurrection,  and  our  new  life.  "  We  aie 
buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death ;  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised 
up  from  the  dead  by  the  gj;^  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should 
walk  in  newness  of  life."  This  is  stated  as  Uie  end  of  baptism — not  as 
the  end  of  faith.  As  baptism  does  not  effect  these  things,  it  most  be 
viewed  as  a  figure.  Baptism  makes  us  die,  buries  us,  raises  us,  only  in 
figure ;  therefore  as  we  are  said  to  die,  to  be  buried,  and  to  rise  in 
bi^tism,  baptism  must  contain  a  likeness  to  these  things.  It  is  not  aid 
that  we  are  buried  by  faith,  that  we  may  rise,  &c. ;  but  that  we  are  boried 
by  baptism  into  death,  that  we  may  rise,  &c.  All  these  thinss  are 
connected  with  baptism.  But  except  as  a  likeness  or  figure,  it  has  no 
connexion  with  them  at  all.  Any  other  ordinance  might  hare  been 
equally  mentioned.  Rather,  there  was  no  need  for  the  mention  of  aaj 
ordinance,  on  the  suppositicm  that  there  is  no  likeness. 

But  that  baptism  contains  a  likeness  to  death,  is  in  this  psMage 
expressly  asserted :  "  for  if  we  have  been  planted  together,  or  oniledt 
with  him  tit  the  likeness  of  his  death."  Here  we  see  that  this  death  is  a 
symbdical  death.  It  is  a  likeness  to  death.  Now,  the  participation  in 
Christ's  death,  that  the  believer  has  by  faith,  is  not  a  likeness  to  death, 
but  a  real  death.  It  is,  by  the  Divine  constitution  of  the  unicm  that 
subsists  between  Christ  and  his  pe<^le,  his  own  death.  How,  then,  is 
there  in  baptism  a  likeness  to  death,  if  that  ordinance  is  not  by  immeib 
sion  ?  Our  future  resurrection  is  also  figured  in  baptism :  "  we  shaD  be 
also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection."  In  Col.  ii.  12,  also,  we  aie 
said  to  be  risen  with  Christ:  "  Buried  with  him  tit  baptism ;  whereio,  or 
tn  whick,  also  ye  are  risen  with  him."  Dr.  Wardlaw  asks,  How  is  it 
we  are  said  to  be  '*  risen  with  himT"  Undoubtedly  thioagh  bilk 
Without  this  there  is  BO  riuf  to  new  life^  nor  will  there  be  to  glory*   Bat 
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this  resQiTection  is  notwithstanding  said  here  to  be  m  baptism.     It  nuiiit 
then  be  in  figure.     Dr.  Wardlaw  supposes  that  these  things  are  ascribeil 
lo  btptism ;  *'  because  it  was  the  first  public  declaration  of  the  faith  of 
the  coDYerts."     But  baptism  is  not  necessarily  a  public  declaration  of 
faith;  nor  is  it  necessarily  the  first  public  declaration.     There  may  be 
many  instances  in  which  a  public  declaration  of  faith  is  made,  before 
there  is  any  opportunity  of  being  baptized.     Besides,  this  is  an  apocry- 
phal reason.     The  Scripttires  do  not  assign  it ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  18  DO  more  connected  with  salTation  than  the  Lord's  supper.     It  is 
not  in  bapiiani,  nor  by  means  of  baptism,  that  we  die  with  Christ  really, 
or  are  made  spiritually   alive.     This  death  and  this  life  take  place 
before  baptism.    Baptism,  then,  can  haTe  these  things  ascribed  to  it 
only  in  figure.    "It  is  on  the  same  principle,"  says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  "that 
tbejr  are  spoken  of  as  in  baptism  '  washing  away  their  sins.' "     All  these 
tiiiogs  are  doubtless  spoken  on  the  same  principle.     But  that  principle 
u,  that  baptism  is  a  figure.    Baptism  washes  away  sins,  not  because  it 
is  the  fiiM  ordinance,  but  because  it  is  an  emblematical  washing  of  the 
body  with  water.     Does  not  Dr.  Wardlaw  hold,  that  baptism  is  an 
eaUem  of  washing  away  sin  ?    How  then  does  he  explain  the  phrase, 
wiftti^  ama^  sin  in  beq^iisMf  on  the  principle  of  baptism  being  the  first 
ordinance  t    We  wash  away  sins  in  baptism,  just  as  we  eat  the  flesh  of 
Jem  in  the  Lord's  supper.    "The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it 
Dot  the  oommonion  of  Uie  blood  of  Christ  t    The  bread  which  we  break, 
ii  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Clirist  *"   How  is  the  cup  the  coid- 
flnniioii  of  Christ's  blood?  How  i»  the  bread  the  communion  of  his  body? 
Id  figure.     And  when  the  figiu-e  is  obserTed  in  faith,  the  real  coramu- 
Dion  is  effected.    Just  so  baptism  washes  away  sin.     Just  so  in  baptism 
we  die,  we  are  buried,  and  we  rise.     But  the  truth  of  the  emblem  is 
efected,  not  by  baptism  in  any  sense,  but  by  faith  of  the  operation  of 
God.     It  is  absurd  and  ridiculous  to  suppose,  that  an  ordinance  can 
nah  away  sin  in  any  other  than  a  figurative  sense.    Was  it  not  in  this 
way  that  Jewish    rites    were  said    to  make   an   atonement  and  to 
dMDse  from  sin?    The  first  ordinance  observed,  has  no  more  to  do 
irith  these  things  than  the  last     The  death,  burial,  and  resurrection, 
which  are  ascribed  to  baptism,  take  place  in  baptism,  and  by  means  of 
bmpliaa*    The  washing  away  of  sins,  ascribed  to  baptism,  is  effected  b) 
baptism.    This  washing,  this  death,  this  burial,  and  this  resturection, 
then,  cannot  be  the  washing,  death,  burial,  and  resurrection,  which  are 
eiQMed  bj  fidth,  and  which  take  place  before  baptism.    If  the  washing 
^way  of  ans,  the  death,  burial,  and  resurrection,  ascribed  to  baptism, 
^^ere  effected  previously,  and  by  other  means,  the  Scriptures  are  not 
^■ne,  that  q>eak  of  them  as  effected  in  baptism,  and  by  baptism.    The 
v^eih^  has  already  taken  place,  but  it  is  represented  in  figure  as  taking 
plaoe  in  the  ordinance,  and  by  means  of  the  ordinance. 

"In  Rom.  vi."  says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  "the  language  of  the  whole  passage 

u  figurative."    And  what  suppose  it  were  figurative?    Would  tlus 

UB|)iy  that  there  is  no  likeness?    When  death,  burial,  and  resurrection, 

^ve  aaed  figuratively,   they  must  of  necessity  have  a  likeness.    Will 

^-  Wardlaw  ahow  what  kind  of  figwe  he  supposes  to  exist  here? 
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Will  he  show  any  figure  that  will  justify  the  ascription  of  the  waahiog 
away  of  sin.  of  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  to  an  ordinance,  becanft 
it  is  the  tim  ordinance  obeenred  ?    This  figure  he  will  look  for  in  Tun, 
either  in  the  writ'uig?  oi  rhetoricians,  or  the  practice  of  any  language: 
The  principle  on  which  I  hold  that  these  things  are  ascribed  to  hmp' 
tism.  I  have  verided  by  example,  and  justified  on  principle.     But  wiU 
Dr.  Wardlaw  recollect,  that  this  death,  burial,  and  resurrection,  he  bai^ 
in  setting  out.  considered  as  effected  by  faith  f     He  cannot,  then,  tpeik 
consistently  of  this  language  as  figurative.     But  though  he  talks  of  the 
fimtple  meaning  of  the  passage,  there  is  evidently  a  jumble  in  his  owo 
conceptions  of  this  meaning.     There  never  was  a  paragraph  Luther 
from  simplicity,  than  that  which  he  has  employed  to  show  the  flimple 
meaning  of  Rom.  vi.  1. 

The  iact.  however,  is,  that  in  the  expression  wash  away  sin  hy  &» 
tism^  draik,  burial,  and  rtsmrtrtion  in  httptisMj  there  is  no  figure.  It 
is  a  figurative  action,  not  a  figurative  expression.  A  symbol  is  not  a 
figure  of  speech.  And  I  have  shown,  that  as  Dr.  Wardlaw  has  in  the 
commencement  explained  death,  burial,  and  resurrection,  as  the  deethi 
burial,  and  resurrection  which  we  have  by  fiuth  in  Christ,  dying  v 
our  surety,  to  speak  of  these  things  now  as  figtirative  language,  is  to 
ovenum  the  apostle's  argument,  and  to  deny  lial  union  with  ChriA  ia 
his  work.  We  are  not  one  with  hun  by  a  Divine  constitution,  as  «e 
are  one  with  Adam,  but  merely  one  with  him  in  a  figurative  way  of 
speaking.  Dr.  Wardlaw,  then,  ejects  immersion  oat  of  Rom.  vi.  only 
by  virtually  overturning  the  Gospel,  ordenving  real  oneness  with  Chrin 

^  The  same  principle  of  interpretation."  says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  *'  accord 
ing  to  which  the  expression  *  kmritd  tcitk  Christ '  is  explained,  as  refierrini 
to  the  representation  of  interment  b/the  immersion  of  the  body  ooder 
water,  should  lead  us  also  to  understand  the  phrase  which  immedialdy 
follows^  *  plant  eti  together  in  tke  Hkeness  of  his  death'  as  referring  to  ai 
emblematic  representation  of  planting,  which,  accordingly,  some  hafe 
stretched  their  fancy  to  make  oul''     If  the  word  smmpkatoi  is  to  be 
translated  pltmted  fo^tr/.W.  there  must  indeed  be  a  likeness  betweea 
baptism  and  planting :  and  it  requires  no  stretch  of  &ncy  to  discover 
a  likeness  between  the  burying  of  the  roots  of  plants  and  immenioa  ii 
water.     But  even  on  this  supposition,  the  word  is  metaphorical,  aad 
while  it  equally  with  a  symbolical  action  requires  likeness,  it  does  noC 
imply  that  baptism  is  an  emblem  of  planting.     Let  Dr.  Wardlaw  coi- 
sider  the  dillerence  between  a  figurative  world  and  a  figurative  actioD, 
and  he  will  withdraw  this  objection.     Baptism  is  here  explained  ii  • 
symbolical  acui>n.  representing  death,  burial,  and  resurrection.    IV 
likeness  to  plantinj;  is  Liustrative,  not  symbolical    The  phrase,  pitmtifg   . 
tog'tthfr,  proves  the  mode  of  baptism :  but  it  does  not  imply  that  tboc 
is  in  r.  anyihmg  emblematic  of  planting.     Dr.   Wardlaw  continM 
"or  the  phrase,  t-rmciiied  with  him,  to  some  similar  exhibition  of  CTOCt- 
fixi«'kri."     B'lt  tiivs  not  Dr.  Wardlaw  perceive  that  we  are  not  said  to  V 
crucified  with  Christ  in  baptism  f     n  e  are  indeed  crucified  with  hin— 
reaHy  and  tmiy  crucified  with  him— not  in  baptism,   but  by  iailh  IB 
hiscrosB.     We  were  nailed  to  tke  tree,  when  ke  was  nailed,  becansekf 
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the  Divine  constitution  we  are  one  with  him.     But,  according  to  Dr. 

Wardlaw's  explanation  of  this  passage,  we  might  as  well  be  said  to  be 

cmcified  in  baptism,  as  buried  in  baptism.     If  there  is  no  allusion  to 

barial  in  baptism,  more  than  to  crucifixion,  why  are  we  not  said  to  be 

crucified  in  baptism  ?     If  we  are  really  crucified  with  him  by  faith  in 

\qb  cross,  why  might  we  not,  on  Dr.  Wardlaw's  principle,  be  said  to  be 

crucified  in  baptism,  and  by  means  of  baptism,  because  it  is  the  first 

ordinance  in  which  we  profess  faith  in  the  cross  of  Christ  ?     But  there 

is  no  such  absurdity  of  expression  in  the  Scriptures. 

After  all  the  labours  of  Mr.  Ewing  and  Dr.  Wardlaw  on  this  passage, 

I  could  safely  rest  my  cause  on  a  candid  reading  of  it  by  the  most 

tmlettered  good  sense.    To  a  reflecting  mind,  nothing  can  more  strongly 

jirore  the  impossibility  of  diverting  these  words  from  giving  their  testi- 

nooy  in  fevonr  of  immersion,  than  that  one  of  these  learned  and  inge- 

uoos  writers  could  find  no  other  way  to  effect  his  purpose,  but  by 

being  burial  to  denote  embalming  or  washing  the  dead  ;  and  the  other 

I7  drying  that  the  passage  implies  any  likeness  between  baptism  and 

hiriiL    These  extravagances  are  so  enormous,  that  every  sober  mind 

may  see  that  the  cause  that  requires  them  is  desperate.     I  ask  any  man 

who  lean  God  and  trembles  at  his  word,  is  Christ's  burial  merely  the 

wuhing  of  his  coijise,  and  not  his  being  laid  in  the  sepulchre?     I  ask, 

does  the  phrase  "  buried  with  bapHsm  by  death  "  import  no  likeness  be- 

tveen  baptism  and  burial  ? 

Dr.  Wardlaw  observes,  *'  according  to  our  Baptist  brethren,  washing 
or  eieansing,  so  far  from  being  the  exclusive,  is  not  even  the  principal, 
bm  only  a  secondary  meaning  of  the  rite."  In  this  he  is  mistaken. 
Death,  burial,  and  resurrection,  we  do  not  consider  as  the  primary  mean- 
ing of  baptism ;  and  washing  away  «in,  as  a  secondary  meaning,  ^t 
takes  both  together  to  make  one  meaning.  The  ordinance  has  one 
nHMiniig  only.  It  not  only  signifies  washing  away  sin  through  faith  in 
die  Mood  of  Christ,  but  denotes  that  such  sins  are  washed  away  by  our 
feOowship  with  him  in  his  death.  Washing  away  of  sin  is  the  thing 
vhich  it  always  signifies :  but  this  is  not  the  whole  of  its  meaning.  It 
n  then  to  no  purpose  that  Dr.  Wardlaw  insists  that  sprinkling  and 
pmaimg  may  be  an  emblem  of  cleansing.  They  are  no  emblems  of  death, 
burial,  and  resurrection,  which  are  figured  in  baptism. 

Another  passage  that  favours  our  view  of  the  mode  and  import  of 
bqitism,  is  1  Cor.  xv.  29.  **  Else  what  shall  they  do  which  are  baptized 
fi»r  the  dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all  ?  Why  are  they  then  baptized 
Son  the  dead?"  There  must  be  an  argument  here,  and  this  object  of 
bqidan  must  be  a  scriptural  object,  otherwise  it  could  not  be  an  argu- 
aent  Indeed,  though  to  us  the  passage  may  be  difficult  from  difference 
of  oircomstances  wiUi  respect  to  those  immediately  addressed,  yet  it  is 
erident  that  the  apostle  considers  the  argument  as  very  obvious  and  con- 
rincing.  Now,  to  consider  the  expression  to  be  a  reference  to  the  mode 
■id  imp<Mrt  of  baptism,  as  implying  an  emblem  of  the  resurrection  of 
befierera,  will  afford  a  naturaJ  meaning  to  the  words,  and  an  important 
argument  to  the  apostle.  Baptism  is  an  ordinance  that  represents  our 
burial  md  resurrection  with  Christ    We  are  -baptized,  in  the  hope  that 
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uur  dead  bodies  shall  rise  from  the  grave.     Now,  if  there  is  no  resurreo- 
Uon,  why  are  we  baptized  ?    On  that  supposition,  there  is  no  meaning 
in  baptism.     It  is  absurd  for  any  to  be  baptized,  baptism  being  a  figure 
of  a  resurrection,  if  they  do  not  believe  in  a  resurrection.     Heb.  x.  22, 
is  on  both  sides  allowed  to  have  a  reference  to  baptism ;  and  to  me  it 
appears  evident,  that  the  whole  body  was  covered  with  water.     "  Let  v 
draw  near  with  a  true  heart,  in  full  assurance  of  faith,  having  our  hearts 
sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  and  our  bodies  washed  with  pun 
water."     Here  the  heart  is  said  to  be  sprinkled  in  allusion  to  the  4l^ 
cation  of  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices ;  and  the  body,  in  allusion  to  the 
bathings  under  the  law,  is  said  to  be  washed  in  pure  water,  referring  to 
the  ordinance  of  baptism.     Now,  the  pouring  of  a  little  water  in  the  noe 
Ih  not  a  washing  of  the  body.    I  admit,  that  sprinkling  a  little  water  oo 
any  part  of  the  body  might  be  an  emblem  of  purificaticm ;  but  this  woqU 
not  be  called  a  washing  of  the  body.    The  passage  which  Mr.  Ewiif 
brings  to  justify  his  view  of  this  verse,  is  not  parallel.     "  For,  in  that 
she  hath  poured  this  ointment  on  my  body,  she  did  it  for  my  boriily" 
Matt.  xxvi.  12.     **  This  instance,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  **  of  calling  what  vii 
poured  on  the  head,  a  pouring  on  the  body,  illustrates  what  is  said  of 
baptism  which  is  in  itself  a  pouring  on  the  face  only,  but  which,  beiig 
a  figure  of  washing,  is  called  a  washing  of  the  body."     Our  horn 
expression  is  quite  literal,  and  has  no  emblem.    The  smallest  qnaotilf 
of  water  poured  on  any  part  of  the  body,  is  as  truly  poured  on  the  body 
as  if  the  whole  body  was  covered.    Water  is  literally  poured  on  the 
body,  if  poured  on  any  part  of  the  body.     But  when  the  nody  is  said  to 
be  washed,  it  implies  that  the  whde  body  is  washed.    Washing  t  part 
of  the  body,  is  not  washing  the  body.    Let  us  have  an  example  in  wmoh 
tlie  pouring  of  a  little  water  on  a  part  of  an  object,  is  called  the  washinf 
of  the  object.    The  bodies  of  the  priests  were  washed  on  entering  os 
their  office.     Shall  we  say  that  this  may  have  been  the  pouring  of  a 
httie  water  on  their  head  ?     Though  I  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Caiqibdl 
tliat  louo  cannot  be  applied  to  a  part,  yet  it  is  so  generally  appropnaasd 
to  the  bathing  of  the  whole  body,  that  in  medical  use  it  is  employed  witlh 
out  a  regimen  in  that  sense.     If  any  part  is  not  to  be  bathed,  it  mnstbt 
expressly  excepted,  as  excqH  the  head. 

''  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit,"  John  ill.  6,^ 
another  expression  which  is  admitted  to  refer  to  baptism;  and  hasiH' 
explanation  most  intelligibly  in  emersion  out  of  the  water  in  that  ordi* 
n  mce.  To  emerge  out  of  the  water,  is  like  a  birth ;  and  to  be  horn  rfwtr 
/( r ,  as  distinguished  from  being  bam  of  the  Spirit,  is  to  be  bom  of  the  Umtk 
represented  by  the  water.  We  are  regenerated  both  by  the  word  aaJ 
S[)irit.  We  are  bom  into  the  kingdom  of  God  by  the  agency  of  to 
Spirit,  through  the  belief  of  the  word  that  testifies  tne  death,  burial,  awi 
resurrection  of  Christ,  and  our  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  with  bis- 
Christ,  therefore,  is  said  to  have  given  himself  for  his  church,  that  he 
might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water  hw  tke  MrA 
Ephes.  V.  26.  The  washing  of  water  is  by  the  word,  whicn  is  figm 
tively  done  in  bq)ti8m.  In  like  manner,  we  are  said  to  be  saved  ''Ijf 
•he  washing  of  regeller•lioB^  sod  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghool,"  Tit  yLt 
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We  are  also  said  to  be  "  washed  and  sanctified,"  1  Cur.  ti.  1 1,  in  reference 
to  the  cleansing  from  sin  by  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  as  well  as  to 
the  renewing  of  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit 

Sscnoif  XVII. — Strictures  on  Mr.  Ewing's  Miscellaneous  Re- 
marks ON  THE  ]9p>oTHEsis  OF  Immersion. — I  hsve,  in  a  sreat  measure, 
anticipated  anything  that  I  judge  necessary  on  Mr.  Swing's  Miscellaneous 
Remairks  on  the  Hypothesis  of  Immersion.  I  cannot,  however,  dismiss  the 
sabject  without  more  expressly  entering  my  protest  against  the  grounds  of 
his  reasoning  in  this  part  of  his  work.  They  appear  to  me  both  false  aud 
dangerous.  Immersion  he  considers  as  indecent  and  indelicate,  and  in 
•ereral  cases  he  attempts  to  prove  its  impracticability.  ''  The  immersion 
of  one  person  by  another,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  '<  except  in  cases  of  necessity 
or  mercy,  seems  to  be  contrary  to  decency,  and  to  the  respect  which  we 
owe  to  one  another."  Mr.  Ewing  commences  very  properly,  by  saying, 
''I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  enforce  my  conviction  on  others,  by  every 
eonsideration  which  the  examination  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  subject  has 
iDggested  to  my  mind."  By  all  means,  let  us  have  every  thing  that  the 
Scriptores  suggest  on  this  subject.  Pray  now,  Mr.  Ewing,  was  it  the 
Scriptures  that  suggested  this  objection  ?  This  is  an  appeal  to  our  pride 
against  the  law  of  Christ, — an  appeal,  however,  that  is  likely  to  have 
laore  weight  with  some,  than  an  appeal  to  the  word  of  God.  But  is 
there  more  dignity  and  delicacy  in  pouring  water  into  a  person's  turned 
op  face,  out  of  the  hand,  so  that  some  of  the  water  must  be  swallowed  ? 
Had  Mr.  Ewing,  however,  established  this  from  the  Scriptures,  lie 
voold  have  heard  no  objection  from  me  on  this  ground.  I  would  not 
take  the  responsibility  of  this  argument  for  all  the  wealth  of  the  city  of 
Qlasgow.  Let  Mr.  Ewing  take  care  that  he  is  not  enlisting  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  Christian's  heart  against  the  appointment  of  Jesus.  Does  not 
Mr.  Ewing  see  that  the  respect  we  owe  to  one  another  has  no  concern  in 
the  question  ?  If  it  suits  the  wisdom  of  Christ's  appointments  that  one 
person  should  be  immersed  by  another,  even  were  it  a  real  humiliation, 
it  is  to  Christ  we  stoop.  That  God's  institutions  cannot  fester  any  of  the 
corruptions  of  our  nature,  is  self-evident ;  but  that  they  should  consult 
oar  sentiments  of  dignity  and  delicacy,  is  a  thing  that  no  one  acquainted 
with  the  Scriptures  ought  to  assert.  Has  Mr.  Ewing  never  read  the  Old 
Testament  1  Did  he  never  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  circumcision  ?  Has 
he  forgotten  the  transaction  in  Abraham's  house  on  the  institution  of 
that  ordinance  ?  Was  there  more  dignity  in  that  operation,  with  respect 
to  the  father  of  the  faithful,  and  the  males  of  his  house,  than  there 
is  in  immersion  in  water.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  transaction  at 
the  Hill  of  Foreskins?  What  shall  we  say  of  many  parts  of  the  law 
of  Moses?  What  shall  we  say  of  many  parts  both  of  the  Old  Testa-' 
ment  and  the  New  ?  Try  them  by  Mr.  Swing's  test,  and  they  must  be 
expunged  from  the  book  of  God.  Infidelity  here  may  have  a  plausible 
handle,  though  no  just  ground  of  objection.  But  in  immersion,  with 
respect  both  to  males  and  females,  there  is  none.  Mr.  Ewincr's  caricature 
of  the  immersion  of  females,  is  so  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  means  by 
which  the  Chinch  of  Rome  keeps  the  higher  ranks  from  reading  tlie 
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Scriptures,  that  I  have  no  language  strong  enough  to  express  my  feelingi 
of  abhorrence.     *'  Shall  you  permit  your  wives  and  daughters/'  say  the 
eucmies  of  the  Scriptures,  ''  to  read  the  indelicate  statements  of  the 
Bible;  V  It  is  said  that  there  is  no  more  usual  argument  to  dissuade  the 
higher  classes  in  France  from  reading  the  Scriptures  than  their  indelicacy. 
They  are  told  that  the  Bible,  on  this  account,  is  the  very  worst  of  booki 
that  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  youth.     And  shall  the  man  of  God 
blow  the  trumpet  of  Satan  in  the  camp  of  Israel  ?    If  immersion  is  aa 
ordinance  of  Christ,  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  oppose  it  by  such  an  engine. 
It  is  not  the  first  time,  however,  that  Jesus  has  been  rebuked  as  a  sinner. 
In  the  estimation  of  the  Pharisees,  he  broke  the  sabbath ;  he  was  charged 
as  a  wine-bibber  and  a  glutton ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  wisdom  of 
this  world  should  find  indelicacy  in  his  ordinances. 

Mr.  Ewing  thinks  himself  very  strong,  with  respect  to  the  argument 
frc^m  the  scarcity  of  water ;  and  no  doubt  he  will  appear  so  to  a  name^ 
ous  class  of  his  readers.  But  the  argument,  instead  of  having  weight, 
cannot  be  admitted  to  a  hearing  by  any  one  who  understands  the  nature 
of  evidence.  All  the  information  that  can  be  collected  at  this  distance 
of  time,  caimot  assure  us  that  there  were  not  other  resources  of  water, 
of  which  we  have  no  account  Mr.  Ewing  may  say  that  the  pool  of 
Dcthesda  may  have  been  sufficient  only  for  one  person  to  go  down  at  a 
titne.  Well,  if  my  cause  obliged  me  to  prove  that  it  admitted  two, 
I  grant  that  I  could  not  prove  it.  But  I  am  not  bound  to  proof  I  maj 
say  that  it  may  have  admitted  a  hundred  to  go  down  at  once,  and  the 
bare  possibility  is  enough  to  remove  the  objection.  Neither  of  us  can 
prove  the  dimensions  of  it  If,  then,  there  had  been  no  water  in  Jero- 
saiem  but  this  pool,  I  am  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  it  might  have  sufficed. 
The  pool  of  Siloam  may  have  been  only  sufficient  to  wash  the  eyes,  but 
it  may  have  been  sufficient  to  float  a  ship.  This  is  quite  enough  tor 
me.  If  immersion  is  not  impossible  in  some  of  the  places  where  baptiani 
was  performed,  no  man  who  understands  reasoning  will  object  on  this 
ground. 

Were  I  engaged  with  Mr.  Ewing,  even  in  an  historical  cbntroveray, 
with  respect  to  the  supply  of  water  in  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  I  could  easily  show  that  his  conclusions  are  unwarranted.  He 
depends  on  the  accounts  of  modem  travellers.  I  would  admit  their 
statements,  and  deny  the  consequence.  Must  the  supply  of  water  be  the 
same  now  as  it  was  then?  Aqueducts  and  reservoirs  may  have  then 
existed,  of  which  there  are  no  remains.  Herod,  at  great  expense, 
brought  water  to  the  city  by  aqueducts,  from  a  considerable  distance; 
and  the  pools,  and  fountains,  and  rivers,  cannot  now  be  estimated.  Tb^ 
supply  of  water  to  the  city  of  God,  could  not  be  inadequate  to  thewastt 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  the  use  of  it  in  legal  purifications,  whidi 
required  abundant  resources.  Shall  we  judge  of  the  supply  of  water  in 
the  days  of  the  apostles,  by  that  of  the  present  time,  when  Jerusalem  is 
suffering  under  the  curse  ?  How  much  depended  at  that  time  upon  raint 
Is  there  reason  to  think  that  the  supply  is  equal  at  present?  Earth- 
quakes alter  the  course  of  rivers,  and  often  seal  up  fountains.  In  the 
year  1182.  as  Goldsmith  relates,  most  of  the  cities  of  Syria,  and  the 
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lungdom  of  Jerusalem,  were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Mr.  Gibbon 
makes  a  like  objection  to  the  Scripture  account  of  the  fertility  of  Judea 
The  present  barrenness  of  that  country,  he  considers  as  proof  of  the 
ftisehood  of  the  accounts  of  its  ancient  fertility.  This,  which  may  a|^ 
pear  to  many  very  sage,  is  in  reality  very  shallow.  There  are  many  pos- 
sible ways  in  which  the  fertility  of  that  country  may  differ  at  different 
times.  The  peasants  of  Switzerland  draw  walls  of  stone  across  their 
decliTities,  to  keep  up  the  mould  which  industry  has  brought  to  the 
nourishment  of  their  vines.  If  these  were  for  a  few  years  neglected,  the 
rains  would  sweep  away  all  their  labours,  and  there  would  be  nothing  in 
the  place  of  luxuriance,  but  barrenness  and  naked  rocks.  Must  the 
brook  Kedron  have  been  as  scanty  as  it  is  now  ?  Mr.  Ewing  tells  us 
that,  like  other  brooks  in  cities,  it  was  contaminated.  Did  the  filth  run 
op  the  stream  ?  and  could  they  not  have  baptized  where  it  entered  the  city, 
or  upwards  ?  The  very  attempt  to  prove,  at  this  distance  of  time,  that 
there  could  not  be  water  in  or  near  Jerusalem  for  immersion,  is  absurd. 
I  would  hold  this,  were  the  question  merely  an  historical  one.  But  if 
the  Holy  Spirit  testifies  that  the  discioles  were  baptized  on  believing  the 
mpel,  and  if  I  have  proved  that  th  6  word  signifies  to  immerse^  then, 
oioagh  there  were  red  difficulties  on  the  subject,  I  am  entitled  to  sup- 
pose that  there  must  have  been  in  some  place  a  supply  of  water. 

John  the  Baptist  had  enough  of  water  in  the  Jordan ;  but  if  there  if 
Mough  of  water,  there  are,  it  seems,  other  wants.  **  In  the  course  of  hi& 
ninistry,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  **  he  drew  his  illustrations,  like  his  Master, 
who  came  after  him,  from  the  objects  surrounding  him  at  the  time.  But 
he  says  nothing  of  the  stream,  of  its  depth,  of  its  rapidity,  of  its  strength, 
of  its  overflowings,  of  its  billows,  of  its  qualities  of  purification."  Waa 
ever  anything  so  childish  put  upon  paper  ?  Can  any  mind  suppose  that 
there  is  argument  in  this?  Did  ever  John  the  Baptist  illustrate  his  sub- 
ject by  allusions  to  popping  ?  Is  the  absence  of  any  such  allusions,  to 
be  received  as  evidence  that  there  was  not  immersion  in  baptism  ? 

"  As  a  teacher,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  "  you  never  find  him  in  the  river." 
Does  this  say  that,  as  a  baptizer,  he  might  not  have  been  in  the  river  7 
Such  arguments  are  not  only  unsound,  but  absurd.  Whenever  they 
have  any  weight,  there  must  be  an  indistinctness  of  vision,  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  evidence. 

I  will  not  go  out  of  my  way  to  look  for  water  to  immerse  the  disciples 
of  Sychar  in  Samaria.  If  Mr.  Ewing  knows  that  they  were  baptized, 
from  the  usual  practice,  I  know  they  were  immersed,  from  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  Had  I  no  other  resource,  I  would  make  Jacob's  well  sup- 
ply me.  But  as  it  is  not  said  where  they  were  baptized,  I  will  make 
them  conduct  Christ  and  the  apostles  on  their  way,  till  they  come  to 
water.  I  care  not  where  the  water  is  to  be  found ;  if  they  were  baptized, 
they  were  immersed. 

Mr.  Ewing,  as  well  as  Dr.  Wardlaw,  learns  from  Peter's  phraseology, 
**  can  any  man  forbid  water  ?"  that  the  water  was  to  be  brought  to  the 
place.  And  if  this  were  certain,  it  affects  not  the  question.  Must  the 
observance  of  the  ordinances  of  Christ  never  put  us  to  trouble  ?  But  the 
expression  imports  no  more,  than  ''  who  can  forbid  baptism  to  the  per- 
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■ons  who  have  already  received  the  Holy  Spirit?"  without  any  reapeol 
to  mode. 

The  phraseology  of  Ananias,  it  seems,  forbids  immersion : — ^^'Ariaei 
and  be  baptized."  Where  is  the  proof  here?  Why,  there  is  no  going 
down  to  the  water,  nor  coming  up  from  it.  Is  there  any  man  so  frantic 
as  to  suppose,  that  this  phraseology  must  q)p]y  to  every  baptism  ?  B^ 
tism  in  a  bath,  is  as  good  as  baptism  in  the  Jordan. 

But  Paul  was  baptized  after  a  three  day's  fast,  before  he  had  received 
either  meat  or  strength.  **  Would  this  have  been  done,"  we  are  asked, 
**  had  his  baptism  been  immersion  V*  It  was  done,  yet  his  baptism  was 
immersion.  From  this,  let  us  learn  that  baptism  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
trifled  with,  but  ought  to  be  performed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  b^ 
lief  of  the  truth.  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure,  if  Mr.  Ewing  would 
make  this  use  of  the  circumstance.  He  has  certainly  delayed  his  bap- 
tism much  too  long. 

But  the  jailer — How  shall  we  find  water  to  immerse  the  jailer  ?  **  The 
argument,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  "  that  there  was  a  bath  in  the  jail  at  Philippi, 
because  there  is  a  very  fine  tank  at  Calcutta,  and  always  is  one  to  be 
found  in  an  eastern  jail,  may  be  illustrated  in  this  manner :  There  wit 
a  stove  in  the  jail  at  Philippi,  because  there  is  a  very  fine  one  in  the  jafl 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  always  is  one  to  be  found  in  a  northern  jatL" 
Does  Mr.  Ewing  suppose  that  his  opponents  are  bound  to  prove  diat 
there  must  have  been  a  bath  in  the  jaU  at  Philippi  ?    That  there  may 
have  been  one,  is  quite  sufiicient  for  our  purpose.     Even  this  is  not  n^ 
cessary.     Any  vessel  that  will  hold  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  water,  will 
serve  us  equally  well.     Besides,  for  any  thing  in  the  narrative,  the  b^ 
tism  might  have  taken  place  in  any  part  of  the  town.    It  is  madness  to 
suppose  that  immersion  was  here  impossible ;  and  if  it  was  not  impossi- 
ble, the  objection  is  not  valid.    There  might  have  been  a  thousand  ways 
of  obtaining  water  of  which  we  are  ignorant.     To  suppose  that  U  is  n^ 
cessary  to  produce,  from  the  history,  an  actual  supply  of  water,  in  the  a 
case  of  every  baptism,  implies  a  radical  error  with  respect  to  the  firsts 
principles  of  evidence.     The  jailer  and  his  household  were  baptized^^ 
therefore  they  were  immersed.  What  sober  mind  will  go  in  quest  of  i 
water,  in  a  foreign  country,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  two 
years. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  SUBJECTS  OF  BAPTISM. 

Sbction  I. — Hating  ascertained  the  mode  and  the  meaning  of  this 
oidinance,  I  shall  now  inquire  who  are  the  sobjects  of  it.  If  our  minds 
were  uninfluenced  by  prejudice,  this  inquiry  would  not  be  tedious.  We 
btTe  the  answer  obviously  in  the  words  of  the  apostolical  commission : 
''Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
.  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them 
to  obsenre  all  things  whatsoerer  I  have  commanded  you :  and,  lo,  I  am 
with  yoa  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  Amen.''    Matt,  xxviii.  1 9. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  word  corresponding  to  teach,  in  the  first 
■stance  in  which  it  occurs  in  this  passage,  signities  to  disciple,  or  make 
kkoUtrs,    To  disciple  all  nations,  is  to  bring  them  by  faith  into  the 
school  of  Christ,  in  which  they  are  to  learn  his  will.     The  persons,  then, 
whom  this  commission  warrants  to  be  baptized,  are  scholars  of  Christ, 
Innng  believed  in  him  for  salvation.     If  this  needed  confirmation,  it 
has  it  in  the  record  of  the  commission  by  Mark :  "Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.     He  that  believeth  and 
is  baptized,  shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that  believeth  not,  shall  be  damned." 
Here  the  persons  whom  Matthew  calls  disciples,  Mark  calls  believers.  / 
According  to  this  commission,  then,  none  are  warranted  to  be  baptized 
but  disciples  or  believers.     But  our  opponents  affect  to  treat  this  pas- 
affe  as  not  at  all  to  the  purpose ;  alleging,  that  though  it  commands 
bdievers  to  be  baptized,  it  does  not  exclude  the  infants  of  believers. 
They  consider  this  as  common  ground,  and  as  teaching  a  doctrine  which 
they  do  not  deny,  without  opposing  the  peculiar  doctrine  which  they 
hold.     Accordingly,  they  run  over  this  Stommission  with  the  greatest 
apparent  ease,  and  are  amazed  at  the  want  of  perspicacity  in  their  oppo- 
nents, who  see  in  it  anything  unfavourable  to  the  baptism  of  infants. 
Now,  this  evidence  strikes  me  in  so  very  different  a  light,  that  I  am 
willing  to  hang  the  whole  controversy  on  this  passage.     If  I  had  not 
another  passage  in  the  word  of  God,  I  would  engage  to  refute  my  oppo- 
nents from  the  words  of  this  commission  alone.     Dr.  Ward  law  thinks 
he  has  shown  as  clear  as  a  sunbeam,  that  the  words  of  this  commission 
have  no  bearing  on  the  subject     I  will  risk  the  credit  of  my  under- 
standing,  on  my  success  in  showing  that,  according  to  this  commission/ 
htUevers  only  are  id  be  haq^tiaed.    n  is  impossible  that  a  command  to 
T  22  169 
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baptize  believers,  can  be  extended  to  include  any  but  belieyers.  We 
need  not  say  that  this  cannot  be  done  by  inference ;  I  say  it  cannot  be 
done  by  the  most  express  command  or  explanation.  No  command,  no 
explanation,  can  bring  unbelievers  into  the  commission  that  enjoins 
the  baptism  of  believers.  Even  if  I  found  another  command,  enjoining 
the  baptism  of  the  infants  of  believers,  I  should  not  move  an  inch  from 
my  position.  I  should  still  say,  this  is  not  included  in  the  apostolical 
commission.  This  is  another  commission,  and  cannot  interfere  with  the 
former.  This  would  establish  the  baptism  of  infants,  indeed;  but  it 
yt  ould  not  be  according  to  this  commission,  nor  included  in  it.  It  would 
be  another  baptism,  far  more  different  from  the  baptism  of  this  com* 
mission,  than  the  baptism  of  John  was  from  that  of  the  apostles.  This 
command  to  baptize  the  infants  of  believers,  would  not  be  according  to 
the  command  to  baptize  believers.  There  would  then  be  two  bi^tisms, 
on  quite  different  grounds ;  the  one  on  the  ground  of  faith,  the  other  on 
the  ground  of  descent.  Talk  not,  then,  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  and 
of  circumcision;  if  a  baptism,  or  any  other  New  Testament  ordinance, 
must  be  found  to  correspond  to  these,  it  cannot  be  forced  into  the  bap- 
tism commanded  in  this  commission.  I  would  gainsay  an  angel  from 
heaven,  who  should  say  that  this  commission  may  extend  to  the  baptism 
of  any  but  believers.  His  assertion  would  imply  a  contradiction.  It 
would  imply  that  the  same  persons  may  be,  at  the  same  time,  both 
believers  and  unbelievers.  Here,  then,  I  stand  entrenched,  and  I  defy 
the  ingenuity  of  earth  and  hell  to  drive  me  from  my  position.     Thib 

COMMISSION  TO  BAPTIZE  BELIEVERS,  DOES  NOT  INDEED  IMPLY  THAT  IT  IS 
IMPOSSIBLE  THAT  ANOTHER  COMMISSION  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  GIVEN  TO 
BAPTIZE  INFANTS,  BUT,  BY  NECESSITY,  IT  EXCLUDES  THEM  FOB  ETEB 
FROM  BEING  INCLUDED  IN  THIS  COMMAND.  If  INFANTS  ARE  BAPTIZED^ 
IT  IS  FROM  ANOTHER  COMMISSION  ;  AND  IT  IS  ANOTHER  BAPTISM,  FOUNDED 
ON  ANOTHER  PRINCIPLE. 

But  not  only  does  this  commission  exclude  infants  from  the  baptism 
it  enjoins :  if  there  were  even  another  commission  enjoining  the  baptism 
of  infants,  when  these  infants,  who  have  been  baptized  in    infancy, 
according  to  this  supposed  second  commission,  believe  the  gospel,  they 
V  must  be  baptized  «iccording  to  the  commission.  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  witl^ 
.^out  any  regard  to  their  baptism  in   infancy.     The  commission  com* 
'  mands  all  men  to  be  baptized  on  believing  the  gospel.     Had  there  been 
even  a  divinely  appointed  baptism  for  them  in  infancy,  it  cannot  intei^ 
fere  with  this  baptism,  nor  «xcuse  from  obedience  to  the  command 
that  enjoins  believers  to  be  baptized.     The  command  of  Jesus  to  every 
believer  to  be  baptized,  stands  engraven  in  indelible  characters  in  this 
commission.     Till  the  trumpet  sounds  for  judgment,  it  cannot  be  effaced. 
I  call  on  all  believers,  on  their  allegiance  to  the  Son  of  God,  to  submit 
to  this  ordinance  of  his  kingdom.     Heaven  and  earth  will  pass  away,, 
before  it  will  cease  to  be  a  duty  for  believers  to  be  baptized.     I  main- 
tain that  it  is  impossible  for  any  explanation,  or  any  express  command, 
for  another  baptism,  to  excuse  them  from  this.     Is  there  any  power' 
on  earth  to  abrogate  this  command?     Who  can  alter  it,  or  substitute 
another  baptism  for  it  ?    Till  the  end  of  the  world,  it  will  remain  v- 
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duty  for  all  believers  to  be  baptized.  Who  is  he  that  dares  to  substitute  ^ 
inlant  baptism  for  the  baptism  of  believers  ?    Whoever  he  is,  he  is  the 
man  who,  by  his  tradition,  makes  void  the  law  of  God.     Our  I«ord 
charged  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees,  not  only  as  the  commandments 
of  men  in  the  things  of  God,  but  also  as  making  void  the  commandments 
of  God.     He  alleged  one  instance  in  which  Sie  command  of  God  was 
made  void  by  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees.    God  commanded  the 
children  to  support  their  parents  if  they  needed  it ;  but  the  Pharisees,  by 
in  invention  of  their  own,  eluded  this  command.     Just  so  with  infant 
baptism.     It  has  usurped  the  place  of  believer  baptism ;  and,  as  far  as 
it  is  received,  sets  the  ordinance  of  God  aside  altogether.  So  it  happens, 
that  this  great  Jaw  of  the  kingdom,  that  Jesus  has  connected  so  promi- 
nently with  the  truth  itself;  this  ordinance,  that,  in  so  lively  a  manner,  -^ 
exhibits   that  truth  in  a  figure   to  be  observed  immediately  after  its 
reception,  is   now  generally  set   aside.     Believer  baptism  is  virtually 
abolished,  and  expressly  explained  as  fit  only  for  the  first  reception  of 
Christianity  in  every  country.    Why,  my  brethren,  do  ye  make  void  the 
law  of  God  by  your  traditions? 
But  Dr.  Wardlaw  will  say,  *'  the  reply  to  this  is  simple  and  satisfactory.'^ 
"  Suppose,"  says  he,  "  the  ordinance  of  circumcision  had  been  to 
continue,  and  the  command  had  run  in  these  terms : — '  Go  ye,  therefore, 
ind  disciple  all  nations,  circumcising  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,'  &c. 
Had  such  language  been  used,  we  should  have  known  that  children  were 
to  be  the  subjects  of  the  prescribed  rite,  as  well  as  their  parents :  the 
previously  existing  practice  would  have  ascertained  this."  I  deny  it,  Dr. 
Vardlaw.     I  will  not  be  driven  from  my  position  by  circumcision  more 
than  by  baptism.     Had  such  a  commission  been  given  to  circumcise,  it  - 
would  have  excluded  infants  utterly.     Could  a  command  to  circumcise 
believers,  include  a  command  to  circumcise  any  but  believers  ?   This  is 
impossible.     No  matter  what  was  the  former  practice  with  respect  to 
circumcision.     If  the  apostles  are  commanded  to  circumcise  believers, 
they  cannot,  in  virtue  of  that  commission,  circumcise  any  but  believers. 
I  will  say,  also,  that  if  we  met  in  another  part  of  Scripture,  a  command 
to  circumcise  the  infants  of  believers,  it  would  not  be  included  in  the 
apostolical  commission.  A  command  to  circumcise  believers,  can  extend 
to  none  but  believers.     But  Dr.  Wardlaw  will  say,  we  know  that  the 
Jews  did  circumcise  infants.     We  do  indeed  know  this,  but  are  we  to 
do  every  thing  that  was  enjoined  on  the  Jews?     This  commission  to 
circumcise  believers,  would  exclude  the  circumcision  of  infants ;  because 
it  extends  to  none  but  believers.     The  Jewish  practice  as  to  circum- 
cision, could  not  show  what  must  be  the  Christian  practice  as  to  this 
rite,  had  it  been  appointed  as  a  Christian  ordinance ;  and  no  practice 
could  reduce  infant  circumcision  to  a  commission  enjoining  believer 
circumcision.  I  stand  then  to  my  position  as  well  if  a  Jewish  ordinance 
is  adopted,  as  if  a  new  ordinance  is  introduced.  A  command  to  believers 
to  observe  any  ordinance  whatever,  can  never  imply  any  but  believers. 
This  is  as  clear  as  the  light  of  heaven.     It  is  a  first  truth.     The  denial 
of  it  implies  a  contradiction.     "  Would  they,"  (the  apostles)  says  Dr. 
Wardlaw,  **  certainly  have  inferred  from  it,  that,  although  the  same  ritf 
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was  to  continue,  there  was  to  be  a  chan^  in  the  subjects  of  it  f  There 
is  no  need  of  any  inference  on  the  subject  That  believers,  in  such  a 
supposed  commission,  are  the  only  subjects  of  the  rite  enjoined  oo 
believers,  would  be  self-evident  to  all  who  are  capable  of  understanding 
the  terms.  What  inconsistency  would  they  see  in  the  continuation  of 
the  same  rite,  while  the  subjects  of  it  were  changed?  Had  the  paschal 
lamb  been  continued  instead  of  the  Lord's  supper,  would  it  imply 
that  all  who  among  the  Jews  ate  the  passover,  should  eat  it  among 
Christians? 

Suppose  the  government  gives  orders  to  the  cdonel  of  a  regiment,  to 
fill  up  a  certain  company  wiUi  men  six  feet  high.  The  colonel  sends  oui 
his  recruiting  officers  with  instructions  accordingly.  When  the  recruits 
are  brought  to  the  standard,  they  are  found  in  general  to  measure  onlj 
five  feet  eight  inches.  Have  the  recruiting  officers  fiilfiUed  their  com- 
mission ?  Did  not  the  instructions  that  mentioned  six  feet  high  as  the 
standard,  forbid  all  under  that  measure  to  be  enlisted?  It  is  not 
possible  to  bring  into  the  commission  any  who  come  short  of  that 
measure.  What  can  justify  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  such  a 
neglect  of  orders  ?  What  can  screen  them  fi-om  the  displeasure  of  their 
colonel  ?  They  have  wasted  the  king's  money,  they  have  suffered  the 
time  appointed  to  elapse,  and  what  is  worst  of  all,  they  have  disobeyed 
orders.  But  a  flippant  recruiting  sergeant,  instructed  by  Dr.  Wardlaw, 
stands  forward  in  his  defence.  '^  Stop  a  little,  colonel,  I  will  prove  to 
you  that  our  conduct  is  entirely  justifiable.  Nay,  except  you  had 
positively  forbidden  us  to  enlist  any  under  six  feet,  we' were  warranted 
to  conclude  that  we  were  not  limited.  It  is  true,  that  our  commission 
mentions  six  feet  as  the  standard,  but  did  we  not  know  that  in  the 
company  for  which  we  were  enlisting,  there  have  hitherto  always  been 
many  men  not  more  than  five  feet  eight  ?  Now,  good  colonel,  were  we 
not  bound,  in  interpreting  your  instructions,  to  avail  ourselves  of  our 
previous  knowledge  of  the  practice  in  the  company?  I  can  assure  you 
also,  colonel,  that  we  have  the  sanction  of  the  Independent  churches  for 
this  way  of  reasoning,  though  they  profess  the  strictest  adherence  to  the 
Scriptures.  Mr.  Ewing  and  Dr.  Wardlaw  explain  their  Lord's  com- 
mission to  baptize,  in  the  very  way  in  which  we  have  explained  our 
commission  to  enlist.  If  they  treat  the  commission  of  the  Lord  of 
heaven  in  that  way,  it  surely  cannot  be  blameable  in  us  to  treat  your 
commission  in  a  similar  manner.  We  reasoned  fi-om  the  former  practice, 
and  thought  from  this,  that  we  were  not  bound  to  what  was  specified  in 
our  orders."  "  You  thought.  Sir !"  says  the  colonel,  "  you  reasoned ! 
Who  authorised  you  to  reason  on  the  subject  ?  Your  business,  Sir,  was 
to  obey.  Your  orders  were  so  plain  that  they  could  not  be  mistaken. 
You  had  no  right  to  reason,  whether  you  would  obey  them  or  neglect 
them.  Your  conduct  is  unsoldierly,  and  would  subvert  all  discipline. 
Drop  your  swords,  take  up  your  muskets,  and  return  to  the  ranks." 
And  does  Dr.  Wardlaw  expect  a  "  well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant," 
for  conduct  that  would  degrade  a  recruiting  sergeant?  Cease,  Dt. 
Wardlaw,  to  pervert  the  word  of  the  Lord :  cease  to  teach  his  children 
how  to  evade  his  injunctions :  cease  to  justify  as  an  institution  of  Christ, 
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the  inYentions  of  men :  cease  to  force  a  commission  enjoining  the  bap- 
tism of  believers,  to  sanction  the  baptism  of  infants :  cease  to  loose  the 
sabjects  of  Jesus  from  the  first  law  of  his  kingdom. 

With  reference  to  Mark  xvi.  16,  Mr.  Ewing  says, ''  From  this  text 
some  infer,  that  a  person  must  actually  believe,  else  he  cannot  be  baptized. 
With  as  much  reason  tliey  might  infer,  that  a  person  must  actually 
believe,  else  he  cannot  be  saved."  Certainly ;  if  there  were  no  way  of 
saving  children  but  by  the  Gospel,  this  conclusion  would  be  inevitable. 
The  Gospel  saves  none  but  by  faith.  But  the  Gospel  has  nothing  to  do 
with  infants,  nor  have  Gospel  ordinances  any  respect  to  them.  The 
Gospel  has  to  do  with  those  whc  hear  it.  It  is  good  news ;  but  to  infants 
it  is  not  news  at  all.  They  know  nothing  of  it.  The  salvation  of  the 
Goqpel  is  as  much  confined  to  believers,  as  the  baptism  of  the  Gospel  is.  / 
None  can  ever  be  saved  by  the  Goq>el  who  do  not  believe  it.  Cons^  r 
«{uently,  by  the  Gospel  no  infant  can  be  saved.  It  is  expressly,  with 
respect  to  such  as  bear  it,  that  the  GospeT  is  here  said  to  be  salvation  by 
&ith,  and  condemnation  by  unbelief  ''  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  Goqpel  to  every  creature.  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptised 
shaU  be  saved ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  i^all  be  damned."  Here  )  be 
salvation  and  the  condemnation  respect  those  to  whom  the  Gospel  comi>s. 
Infants  are  saved  by  the  death  of  Christ,  but  not  by  the  Gospel — ^not  by 
Aith.  Adults  are  saved  by  faith,  not  from  the  virtue  of  faith,  but  it  is 
of  fruth  that  it  might  be  by  grace.  Infants  who  enter  heaven  must  be 
regenerated,  but  not  by  the  Goqpel.     Infants  must  be  sanctBied^For  he»- 

Nigh  the  truth  as  revealed  to  man.     We  know  nothing 
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fisn,  but  not  throu(^ 

of  the  means  by  which  God  receives  infants ;  nor  have  we  any  business 

with  it     The  salvation  that  the  Gospel  proclaims  to  the  world,  tT'lT' 

salvation  through  the  belief  of  the  truth,  and  none  have  this  salvation 

without  faith.     The  nations  who  have  not  heard  the  Gospel,  cannot  be 

saved  by  the  Gospel,  because  the  Gospel  is  salvation  only  through  faith 

in  it.     They  are  not  condemned  by  the  Gospel ;  for  it  is  condemnation 

only  to  those  who  do  not  believe  it.     To  them  it  is  neither  a  benefit  nor 

am  injury.     They  will  be  judged,  as  we  are  assured  in  the  Scriptures, 

according  to  the  law  written  on  the  heart     I  admit,  thein,  that  the  salva* 

tion  of  the  apostolic  commission,  is  as  much  confined  to  believers,  as  the 

baptism  of  that  commission  is  confined  to  such.     The  man  who  weuld 

preach  infant  salvation  out  of  the  apostolic  commission,  or  attempt  to 

|irove  that  the  c(Mnmission  may  be  explained  so  as  to  include  it,  I  should 

gainsay,  on  the  same  ground  on  which  I  resist  the  attempts  to  include 

m  it  infant  baptism.     None  can  be  saved  by  the  Gospel,  but  such  as  i 

believe  the  Gospel ;  none  can  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  the  Gospel, 

bat  such  as  believe  the  Gospel.     There  is  no  excq>ticni  to  either. 

But  that  believers  only  can  be  baptized  by  this  commission,  is  cleat 
from  that  into  which  they  are  said  to  be  baptized :  '*  Baptizing  them  into 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  It  is 
imo  the  faith  and  subjection  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  that 
mea  are  to  be  baptized.  Surely  none  can  be  baptized  into  the  faith  and 
solution  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  but  adults.  Infants  cannot 
halieve,  nor  eipreis  sabjeGtioB.    About  the  gkNrious  doctrine  imported 
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in  these  words,  we  hare  no  dispute.  On  this  al]  important  pr>int,  wa 
have  one  mind.  And  I  joyfully  profess  that  I  embrace  as  brethren  in 
Christ  all  who  are  united  with  me  in  that  doctrine,  and  the  truths  im- 
ported in  it.  While,  therefore,  I  use  the  surgical  knife  with  an  unspar 
ing  hand,  to  remove  the  morbid  parts  of  the  reasoning  of  my  brethren, 
I  love  them  for  their  love  to  that  truth ;  and  I  cut  only  to  heal.  My 
brethren  love  the  thing  imported  by  baptism,  while  I  lament  that  they 
spend  so  much  zeal  in  endeavouring  to  establish  a  baptism  not  instituted 
by  Christ.  In  doing  so,  they  injure  thousands  and  thousands  of  their 
brethren,  and  cannot  but  injure  themselves.  It  is  impossible  to  fight 
against  God  on  any  point,  without  being  wounded.  I  acknowledge  I  was 
long  in  the  same  transgression.  Many  infants  have  I  sprinkled ;  but  if 
I  know  my  own  heart,  I  would  not  now  pour  water  into  a  child's  face  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the 
globe  on  which  I  stand.  Ah,  my  brethren !  it  is  an  awful  thing  to  do 
in  the  Lord's  name,  that  which  the  Lord  has  not  appointed.  Who  has 
required  this  at  your  hands?  You  may  explain,  and  reason,  and  sap- 
pose,  but,  till  the  trumpet  sounds,  you  will  never  force  this  commission 
to  include  your  baptism  of  infants.  You  may  conjure  up  difficulties  to 
perplex  the  weak;  your  ingenuity  may  invent  subterfuges  that  may 
cover  error ;  but  you  will  never  find  an  inch  of  sdid  ground  on  which 
to  rest  the  sole  of  your  foot.  Your  work  will  never  be  done.  You  are 
rolling  the  stone  of  Sisyphus,  and  the  farther  you  push  it  up  hill,  with 
the  greater  force  will  it  rebound  on  your  own  heads.  The  labours  of 
Hercules  are  but  an  amusement  compared  with  your  task.  Ingenuity 
niay  put  a  false  system  plausibly  together ;  but  no  ingenuity  can  give 
it  the  solidity  and  life  of  the  truth.  It  may  satisfy  as  long  as  persons  do 
not  inquire  deeply  and  earnestly  into  the  question.  But  it  will  not 
satisfy  when  the  mind  begins  to  say,  <'  Lord,  what  wouldst  thou  have 
me  to  do?" 

That  believers  only  are  included  in  the  baptism  of  this  commission,  is 
clear  also  from  the  command  to  teach  the  baptized :  ''  Teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you."  Here  the  per* 
sons  baptized  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  being  taught  the  other 
ordinances  enjoined  by  Christ.     Children  then  cannot  be  included. 

Never  was  a  commission  more  definite.     Never  was  a  commission 
violated  with  less  excuse  of  ambiguity.     Yet  the  arrogance  of  human 
wisdom  has  totally  reversed  the  ordinance  here  enjoined.   It  has  ordered 
infants  to  be  baptized,  who,  by  the  very  terms  of  this  commission,  are 
excluded  from  this  baptism :  and  it  leaves  unbaptized,  believers  whom 
only  Jesus  hath  commanded  to  be  baptized.     Is  not  this  the  very  spirit 
of  Antichrist?     Christians,  how  long  will  ye  suffer  yourselves  to  be 
deluded  by  the  inventions  of  the  mother  of  harlots  ?    How  long  will  yoa 
observe  the  inventions  of  men  as  the  institutions  of  God  ?    Will  job 
antichristian  leaven  never  be  purged  out  of  the  churches  of  Chrislf 
Why  will  ye  deprive  yourselves  of  the  edification  and  comfort  to  h& 
derived  from  the  true  ordinances  of  your  Lord  ?    Why  will  ye  continii9 
to  seek  evasions  with  respect  to  a  law  that  is  designed  to  enrich  jaaW 
Why  tarry  ye,  my  brethren?   arise  and  be  baptized,  9nd  wash  aw^f 
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four  sins,  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord.  As  long  as  ye  remain  igno- 
rant of  this  ordinance,  much  of  the  treasures  of  Divine  knowledge  are 
locked  up  from  you. 

The  h^tism  of  John  was  in  two  points  essentially  different  from  the 
b^>tism  of  the  apostolic  commission ;  but  in  mode  and  subjects  it  was 
p^ecUy  coincident.    John  did  not  baptize  into  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  Uie  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  he  did  not  baptize  into  the  faith 
«f  Christ  as  come,  but  as  about  to  be  made  manifest.    As  far,  however, 
as  concerns  our  subject,  the  two  baptisms  correspond.     Let  us  then 
examine  the  evidence  to  be  derived  from  the  baptism  of  John.     ''  John 
did  baptize  in  the  wilderness,  and  preach  the  baptism  of  repentance  for 
the  remission  of  sins.     And  there  went  out  unto  him  all  the  land  of 
Jndea,  and  they  of  Jerusalem,  and  were  all  baptized  of  him  in  the  river 
of  Jordan,  confessing  their  sins,"  Mark  i.  4.    Here  we  see  John's  baptism 
was  a  baptism  of  repentance,  in  order  to  remission  of  sins.    It  could  not, 
then,  include  infiamts  who  cannot  repent,  and  whose  sins,  when  they  die 
in  infancy,  are  not  remitted  on  repentance,  arising  from  the  belief  of  the 
troth,  but  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  applied  in  a  way  of  which  we  can 
learn  nothing  from  the  Scriptures,  and  with  which  we  have  no  concern. 
Some,  indeed,  reply,  that  it  is  not  impossible  for  God  to  give  faith  to  in- 
fants.    Dr.  Dwi^ht  himself  says,  that  John  the  Baptist  had  faith  from 
the  womlx     If  John  the  Baptist  was  a  man  when  he  was  a  child,  Dr. 
Dwight  in  this  is  a  child  when  he  is  a  man.     It  is  astonishing  how  silly 
wise  men  will  become,  when  they  attempt  to  force  the  word  of  God.    It 
most  be  a  Divine  judgment,  that  when  his  servants  use  his  word  as  an 
instmment  to  lead  his  people  astray,  the  Lord  gives  them  up  to  speak 
feolbhly,  so  as  to  put  them  to  shame.    Infants  have  faith !    Where  does 
their  faith  go,  when  they  begin  to  speak  ?    Can  they  have  faith  without 
knowledge  ?    And  did  any  one  ever  hear  of  the  knowledge  of  infants  ? 
But  this  observation  is  founded  on  deep  ignorance.     It  proceeds  on  the 
8a{^K>sition,  that  as  faith  is  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  adults,  it  is 
necessary  in  infants  also.    The  necessity  of  faith  to  salvation,  they  must 
consider  as  a  necessity  of  nature,  and  not  a  necessity  of  Divine  appoint- 
ment.    They  suppose  that  God  himself  cannot  save  infants,  without  giv- 
ing them  that  faith  that  he  requires  of  all  who  hear  the  Gospel.     Now, 
there  is  no  such  necessity.  Faith  is  necessary  to  those  who  hear  the  Gos- 
pel, because  God  has  absolutely  required  it.    But  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  infants,  because  he  hath  not  required  it  in  infants.     The  atonement 
throogh  the  blood  of  Christ  is  the  same  to  infants  as  to  believers ;  but  it 
18  not  applied  to  them  in  the  same  way.     John  the  Baptist  is  not  said 
to  have  had  faith  when  an  infant.     He  is  said  indeed  to  be  sanctified 
fiom  the  womb,  but  this  was  not  a  sanctification  through  belief  of  the 
tmth.     Adults  are  sanctified  by  faith,  but  infants  are  not  sanctified  by 
Ikith.     If  infants  believe,  we  should  hear  them,  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  speak,  talking  of  the  things  of  God,  wtthout  any  teaching  from  the 
parents,  or  the  Scriptures.    Was  ever  any  such  thing  heard  ?  Can  there 
be  any  surer  evidence,  on  the  very  face  of  the  question,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures know  nothing  of  infant  baptism,  than  that  the  wisest  of  its  defend- 
ers should  ntter  absurdities  so  monstroas  in  order  to  prove  it  ?    But  were 
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we  even  to  grant  that  John  the  Baptist  had  this  infant  faith,  does  it  (6L- 
low  that  dll  the  children  of  believers  have  it  also?  Is  it  not  mentioned 
as  a  thing  extraordinary,  that  John  was  sanctified  from  the  womb  ?  Let 
them  baptize  none  in  infancy,  but  such  as  they  have  reason  to  beliere 
are  sanctified  from  the  womb.  I  will  go  farther.  Had  God  made  faitli 
necessary  to  the  salvation  of  infants,  and  had  he  appointed  to  give  faith 
to  dying  infants,  this  would  not  imply  that  he  gives  faith  to  thoee  who 
live.  Were  this  the  case,  they  would  all  be  believers  before  they  heai 
the  Gospel.  I  am  sure  Christian  parents  cannot  receive  such  doctrine. 
They  know  that  their  children  are  ignorant  of  God,  till,  by  the  heaiii^ 
of  the  Gospel,  he  shines  into  their  heart,  to  give  them  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  Can  anj 
absurdity  exceed  that  of  the  opinion  that  infants  are  baptized  on  thB 
supposition  that  they  have  faith  ?  If  it  can  be  fairly  made  out  that  the 
circumstance  of  being  born  of  Christian  parents  is  evidence  that  infants 
have  faith  from  the  womb,  I  have  no  objection  to  baptize  them.  To 
defend  infant  baptism  on  Uiis  ground,  is  virtually  to  give  it  up.  It  w> 
knowledges  the  necessity  of  faith  in  order  to  baptism;  but  outrages 
common  sense,  in  order  to  find  it  in  infants,  when  they  are  born.  Cfan»> 
tians,  is  the  man  worthy  of  a  hearing,  who  tells  you  that  infants  have 
faith  as  soon  as  they  come  into  this  world ;  yea,  and  before  they  come 
into  the  world?  Can  such  nonsense  be  worthy  of  refutation?  Were  it 
not  that  the  names  under  which  such  absurdities  are  ushered  into  the 
world,  have  a  weight  with  the  public,  these  arguments  would  be  on 
worthy  even  of  being  mentioned. 

The  baptism  of  John  was  not  only  a  bq>tism  on  repentance  for  remi^ 
sion  of  sins,  it  was  also  a  baptism  in  which  sins  were  confessed.  He  bap* 
tized  them  in  the  river  of  Jordan,  confessing  their  sins.  Now  infant  ftith 
will  not  do  without  infant  confession.  Can  infants  confess  their  sins?  If 
not,  they  were  not  baptized  by  John.  It  was  the  perception  of  this  diffi- 
culty that  first  appointed  iq^onsors,  who  believe,  and  repent,  and  confess  far 
the  infant    Unhappily  our  Independent  brethren  have  not  this  resource. 

The  points  in  which  John's  bqitiam  differed  from  that  of  Christ,  may 
be  seen.  Acts  xix.  I-^ :  ''And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  while  Apollos  wu  St 
Corinth,  Paul  having  passed  through  the  upper  coasts,  came  to  Ephesns; 
and  finding  certain  disciples,  he  said  unto  them.  Have  ye  received  the 
Holy  Ghost  since  ye  believed?  And  they  said  unto  him.  We  have  not 
ao  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost.  And  he  said  mito 
them,  Unto  what  then  were  ye  baptized?  And  they  said.  Unto  John's 
baptism.  Then  said  Paul,  John  verily  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  r& 
pentance,  saying  unto  the  people,  that  they  should  believe  on  him  which 
should  come  afler  him,  that  is,  on  Christ  Jesus.  When  they  heard  thi% 
they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  Here  we  see  that 
John  did  not  baptize  into  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost,,  for  they  did  not 
know  that  this  distinction  in  <he  Godhead  exists.  Besides,  John  bsp* 
tized  into  the  faith  of  the  Messiah  about  to  be  manifested :  Christ's  bap- 
tism must  confess  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  This  is  an  essential  diSw- 
ence.  Accordinffly,  <<when  they  heard  this,  they  were  baptized  ill 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jes«k"    John's  baptism  did  not  serve  (at  ChrisA 
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Wptbm.  Human  wisdom  will  correct  tbe  Scriptures  iiere,  and  because 
tteaonot  see  why  John's  baptism  will  not  serve  ior  Ctirist's,  the  words 
hire  been  tortured  to  make  tliem  say,  that  they  wi:re  b<i|>tizod  into 
Christ  by  lieing  baptized  by  John.  No  git>und,  however,  can  be  found 
Iq  the  passage  for  this  conceit.  No  force  can  extract  it  from  the  words. 
li  m  man's  scripture — not  God's. 

John's  baptism,  then,  did  not  serve  for  Christ's.     If  so,  infant  baptism, 

eveD  if  such  a  thing  had  been  instituted  by  Christ,  would  not  serve  for 

die  baptism  in  Christ's  commission,  which  b  believer  baptism.     Paul 

baptized  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  because  they  had  not  been 

l^aJMixed  into  the  faith  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;   and  because 

^hej  had  been  baptized  only  in  the  faith  of  the  Messiah  to  come.   Surely 

^Jnea,  they  who  are  baptized  in  infancy  upon  any  pretence  whatever, 

■S^usl  be  baptized  when  they  come  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel. 

But  if  John's  baptism  implied  repentance  and  confession  of  sin,  how 

^NiMid  Jesus  submit  to  it?    This  apparent  inconsistency  struck  John 

^kimielf  so  forcibly,  that  he  even  presumed  to  forbid  him.     ''  But  John 

him,  saying,  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee ;   and  comesi 

to  me  ?"     Je8us  did  not  deny  this ;  personally  he  had  no  sins  to 

;  yet  still  there  was  a  propriety  in  his  submitting  to  the  baptism 

rqieotance     "  And  Jesus  answering,  said  unto  him,  Suffer  it  to  oe  so 

:  for  thus  it  becometh  us  to  fufil  all  righteousness."    It  was  neces- 

Ibr  Jesus  to  observe  all  the  Divine  institutions  incumbent  on  hia 

people.     But  if  this  was  necessary,  there  must  be  a  propriety  in  the 

tluig  itselfl     It  must  not  be  to  Christ  an  unmeaning  ceremony.     If  he 

aabmits  to  the  baptism  of  repentance,  there  must  be  a  point  of  view  in 

which  it  suits  him.     And  what  is  that  point  of  view  1    Evidently  that, 

though  he  is  himself  hdy,  harmless,  and  undefiled ;  yet,  as  one  with  us, 

he  is  defiled.    Just  as,  by  our  oneness  with  him,  we  can  say, "  who 

shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect  ?"   so  by  his  being  one 

with  ofly  he  can  confess  himself  a  sinner.     The  oneness  of  Christ  and  hia 

people,  then,  is  not  a  figurative  way  of  speaking ;  it  is  a  solid  and  con- 

aoiiag  truth.     By  it  we  die  in  Christ's  death,  and  are  acquitted  as  inno> 

east ;  by  it  Christ  is  made  sin  for  us,  who,  in  his  own  person,  knew  no 

n.    Christ's  baptism,  then,  is  no  exception  from  what  is  implied  in 

John'a  b^Usm.     It  has  the  same  meaning,  as  well  as  the  same  figure  to 

\m  aa  to  us.    In  Christ's  being  buried  in  the  waters  of  Jordan,  we  have 

a  fgiire  of  the  way  in  which  he  was  acquitted  from  the  debt  he  took  on 

Ubl     Tt  represented  his  death,  burial,  and  resurrection.    If  we  are 

nilcy  by  being  one  with  Adam,  Christ  was  in  like  manner  guilty  by 

beeommg  one  with  us.    The  object  of  John's  baptism  was  exhibited  in 

tke  immersion  of  Jesus. 

It  18  odd,  however,  in  what  a  different  light  the  same  evidence  strikes 
<Merent  pec^le.  In  the  account  of  the  baptism  of  John,  I  can  see 
noihinff  but  the  immersing  of  persons  professing  repentance :  Mr.  Ewing 
•Ma  with  equal  clearness,  that  the  business  was  done  by  pouring  water 
on  tbe  tnmed-up  face ;  and  that  infimts  were  popped  as  well  as  their  ' 
pveots.  Really  it  is  strange,  if  the  words  of  the  Spirit  are  like  an  oracl# 
of  Mphi,  that  can  be  interpreted  in  two  opposite  aenaes. 
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Upon  what  ground  can  Mr.  Ewing  conclude,  from  this  account,  thil 
John   baptized  infants?     Here  is  the  proof,  and  surely  it  is  demon- 
stration itself!     " Consider,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  "the  very  general  and 
comprehensive  terms  in  whi<fti  the  people  are  said  to  have  come  to  be 
baptized,  Matt.  iii.  5,  6 :   '  Then  went  out  to  him  Jerusalem,  and  ill 
Judea,  and  all  the  region  round  about  Jordan,  and  were  baptized  of  luo 
in  Jordan,  confessing  their  sins.'     This  account,*'  says  he,  *'  most  natu- 
rally admits  the  supposition,  that  the  inhabitants  of  those  places,  ctine 
usually  at  least,  with  their  families."     The  account  does  not  import  eiCD 
this.     If  the  whole  question  depended  on  the  presence  of  a  child,  the 
history  could  not  prove  it.     But  what  if  it  could  be  proved  that  childrai 
accompanied  their  parents?     Would  this  prove  their  baptism?     "Tk 
general  and  comprehensive  terms"     How  are  the  terms  general  and  coa- 
prehensive?  Are  they  so  general  and  comprehensive  as  to  include  infanli! 
They  are  not  so,  Mr.  Ewing.     However  numerous  they  were,  they  til 
confessed  their  sins.    <<  The  disciples,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  "  there  went  oit 
to  meet  John,  as  the  disciples  at  Tyre  did  to  take  farewell  of  PaaL" 
Who  told  you  so,  Mr.  Ewing?    This  is  apocryphal.     Even  this  you  caa- 
not  learn  firom  the  history.     And  if  it  were  expressly  stated,  it  woiid 
not  serve  you.     How  easily  is  Mr.  Ewing  satisfied  with  proof,  when  it  is 
on  a  certain  side  of  the  question !     The  whole  Greek  language  could  nol 
produce  a  phrase  that  his  criticism  would  admit  as  conclusive  evideitt 
of  immersion.     But  that  infants  were  present  with  their  parents  at  Jda'i 
baptism,  and  baptized  along  with  them,  he  admits  without  evidence,  iiilk 
the  docility  of  a  child.     If  his  obstinacy  is  invincible  on  some  patUB, 
he  makes  ample  amends  by  his  pliancy  in  others.     No  man  was  eitr 
more  easily  satisfied  with  proof  of  his  own  opinions. 

**  The  same  latitude  of  language,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  '*  is  alwajrs  meii 
respecting  the  administration  of  baptism  by  the  disciples  of  ChriA, 
John  iii.  25,  26 :  '  There  arose  a  question  between  some  of  John's  dii- 
ciples  and  the  Jews  about  purifying.  And  they  came  unto  John,  iid 
said  unto  him.  Rabbi,  he  that  was  with  thee  beyond  Jordan,  to  whov 
thou  barest  witness,  behold,  the  same  baptizeth,  and  all  come  to  hm-* 
John  iv.  1 — 3 :  *  When  therefore  the  Lord  knew  how  the  Pharisees  bid 
heard  that  Jesus  made  and  baptized  more  disciples  than  John,  (tboogb 
Jesus  himself  baptized  not,  but  his  disciples,)  he  left  Judea,  and  departed 
again  into  Gallilee.' "  Now,  reader,  is  there  anything  here  aboot  tbe 
subject  of  infant  baptism?  Is  it  not  mere  dreaming,  to  quote  tbeie 
passages  in  proof  that  Jesus  baptized  infants?  Yet,  in  Mr.  Ewiog'i 
estimation,  this  is  proof.  ''  The  two  foregoing  passages,"  says  he,  "en* 
dently  imply  that  baptism  was  dispensed  in  the  same  extensive  mwoafff 
by  the  disciples  of  Christ,  as  it  was  by  John  the  Baptist."  There  isio 
doubt  but  John's  baptism  and  Christ's  were  equally  extensive.  But '« 
this  proof  that  either  of  them  extended  to  infants  ?  The  pa.ssages  import, 
that  a  great  multitude  came  for  baptism  both  to  John  and  to  Cw; 
but  that  infants  were  brought  for  baptism,  is  not  hinted.  On  theooB- 
trary,  those  baptized  by  John,  are  baptized  on  a  confession  (^f  sin;  nd 
it  is  said  that  Jesus  made  and  baptized  more  disciples  than  John.  Tbe 
iisciplcs  of  Jesus,  then,  baptized  while  he  was  with  them,  discipkiOtij' 

But  not  only  does  Mr.  Ewing  find  infants  baptized  by  John ;  he  iW 
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makes  provision  for  them  in  the  apostohcal  cominissioii  itself.  Now, 
reallj,  if  he  can  do  this,  I  shall  not  despair  of  proof  for  transubstantiation. 
Well,  let  us  hear  him.  *•  We  have  to  add,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  **  that 
there  is  ample  room  for  supposing  family  baptism  to  be  included  in  the 
eooiprehensive  terms  of  our  Saviour's  final  commission,  Matt,  xxviii.  IS." 
JBmnr,  ay,  "  ample  room."  I  have  measured  it,  and  I  maintain,  that, 
if  there  is  truth  in  axioms,  there  is  not  room  for  infants  in  this  com- 
niflBion?  How  is  the  language  in  this  commission  comprehensive? 
Does  Mr.  Ewing  find  a  place  for  the  infants  in  the  all  nations?  1 
Mimot  persuade  myself  that  this  is  the  refuge  which  he  has  provided 
far  them.  Does  he  deny  that  it  is  disciples  that  the  commission 
Sojoins  to  be  baptized  I  Does  he  make  infants  disciples  ?  Does  he 
doiy  that  the  commission,  as  recorded  by  Mark,  makes  the  disciples 
in  Matthew  xxviii.  believers?  Why  did  not  Mr.  Ewing  show  how 
this  commission  comprehends  infants?  Why  did  he  pass  over  this 
wUh  a  mere  assertion  ?  If  he  could  do  this,  he  certainly  would  not 
Iwve  concealed  the  process  by  which  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion. 
That  commission  commands  believers  to  be  baptized ;  and  except  both 
■des  of  a  contradiction  may  be  true,  it  can  never  include  unbelievers. 
"  When  we  consider,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  '*  how  many  things  there  are 
vfaich  Jesus  himself  did,  which  are  not  written  in  the  Gospel  histories, 
(Jirini  XX.  30,  and  xxi.  25,)  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  brevity  of  the 
aeeounts  of  the  subordinate  practice  of  the  disciples  in  dispensing  bap- 
ten  to  believers  and  their  houses."  But  does  Mr.  Ewing  suppose  that 
we  are  so  unreasonable,  as  to  look  for  long  histories  of  all  instances  of 
infant  baptism,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  practised  ?  We  look  for 
DO  such  thing.  Were  they  included  in  the  commission,  we  should  not 
Mk  for  a  single  example  in  practice.  And  if  there  was  an  instance  of 
the  baptism  of  but  one  newly-born  child,  we  should  esteem  it  as  valid  as 
a  million ;  valid,  however,  not  to  prove  that  infants  are  included  in  the 
oonomission, — for  nothing  could  prove  this, — but  valid  to  prove  another 
baptbm,  not  interfering  with  the  baptism  of  believers.  Were  a  thousand 
biptisms  found  in  the  New  Testament,  they  could  not  all  serve  for  the 
laptism  of  the  commission ;  nor  relieve  the  believer  from  his  obligation 
of  heing  baptized  on  the  belief  of  the  truth.  John's  baptism,  we  have 
•een,  could  not  serve  for  the  baptism  of  the  apostolical  commission. 

Though,  therefore,  no  evidence  could  convince  me  that  it  is  possible 
to  reduce  infant  baptism  to  the  commission,  I  am  willing  to  examine  the 
imetice  of  the  apostles,  to  find  whether  they  used  another  baptism  with 
mpect  to  the  infants  of  believers.  I  have  no  hope  that  we  shall  find 
my  Bach  thing ;  for  the  apostle  tells  us  that  there  is  but  one  baptism,  as 
wdl  as  one  faith.  Let  us  try,  then,  whether  the  apostle  has  told  the 
troth  in  this  matter;  or  whether  his  practice  gave  the  lie  to  his  assertion. 

How  did  the  apostle  Peter  preach  baptism  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  ? 
Did  he  preach  infant  baptism  ?  No,  he  preached  a  baptism  connected 
tith  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins.  Let  us  hear  the  account  given 
of  hiB  doctrine  on  this  subject  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  Acts  ii.  38;  *'Thfvi 
hoter  said  unto  them.  Repent,  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you,  in  the 
lame  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remisaion  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the 
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gift  ot  the  Holy  Ghost"    Here  baptism  is  connected  with  repentance 
and  remission  of  sins.     This  baptism,  then,  cannot  extend  to  infanta. 
If  infants  have  a  baptism,  it  must  be  essentially  different  from  this, — 
more  different  than  John's  baptism  is  from  Christ's.  Well,  a  number  of 
them  did  repent,  and  were  baptized.     But  were  any  infants  baptized 
with  them  ?     Not  a  word  of  this.     "  Then  they  that  gladly  received  his 
wi>rd  were  baptized.''  This  does  not  express  infants,  nor  can  it  include 
them.     No  explanation  could  make  this  account  extend  to  infanta.    It 
may  be  said,  that  it  is  possible  that  infants  were  bq>tized  at  the  same 
time.     This  is  possible,  just  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  possible  that 
the  apostles  administered  honey  and  milk  to  the  baptized  persons.  It  ii 
not  in  evidence,  either  expressly,  or  by  implication.    Infants  are  ex* 
eluded  from  the  number  who  are  said  to  be  baptized ;   because  thej 
only  are  said  to  have  been  baptized,  who  received  the  word  gladly. 

The  next  account  of  baptism  occiirs  in  Acts  viii.  12,  "  But  wh^  thcff 
believed  Philip  preaching  the  things  concerning  the  kingdom  of  Goa» 
and  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  Uiey  were  baptized,  lx»th  men  and 
women."  Here,  also,  only  they  who  believed  are  said  to  have  best 
baptized.     But  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  account  specifies  uHmun, 

Had  the  account  said  nothing  of  women,  yet  it  would  have  inclided 
them  as  believers ;  and  the  commission  would  have  extended  to  then. 
But  to  make  the  thing  palpably  clear,  women  are  not  only  included,  bat 
expressly  included.  Now,  is  it  not  remarkable  that  the  Holy  Smrit 
should  be  so  precise  as  to  women,  yet  not  say  a  word  of  infants  t  TUi 
is  unaccountable,  if  they  were  baptized.  How  many  volumes  of  con- 
troversy would  the  addition  of  a  word  have  prevented !  How  libenl 
was  the  Spirit  of  Inspiration  as  to  the  information  about  the  baptism  of 
women !  But  on  the  supposition  that  infants  were  baptized,  jiow  pan- 
monious  with  respect  to  the  baptism  of  infants ! 

The  baptism  of  Simon  proceeded  on  the  supposition  of  his  faith ;  and 
though  he  was  not  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind,  he  was  baptized  oo 
the  same  ground  with  all  others.  <*Then  Simon  himself  believed  also: 
and  when  he  was  baptized,"  d&c.  The  baptism  of  the  eunuch  was  on 
the  same  principle.  These  examples  illustrate  the  commiflnQiiy  ii 
ret]uiring  baptism  on  the  belief  of  the  truth.  True,  indeed,  it  ii 
possible  that  faith  might  be  required  in  adults  and  not  in  infants.  Bot 
the  former  is  the  only  baptism  included  in  the  commission,  and  tlie  only 
I);tpti8m  that  these  examples  illustrate. 

The  baptism  of  Paul,  Acts  xxii.  16,  shows  that  baptism  is  a  figwe 
::[>plicable  only  to  those  who  are  washed  from  their  sins.  "  Be  baptued, 
7*nd  wash  away  thy  sins."  Paul's  sins  were  already  washed  away,  by 
faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ  Yet  he  is  commanded  here  to  wash  them 
away  in  baptism.  This  shows  that  baptism  is  a  figure  of  washing  away 
sins,  with  respect  to  those  who  are  already  washed.  To  in&nta,  it  can 
be  no  such  figure.  Even  if  all  the  infants  of  all  believers,  wcK 
a.ssuredly  to  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  yet  this  is  not 
done  in  infancy  Infiint  baptism,  then,  and  believer  baptism,  are  nol  As 
same  ordinance.  To  the  former,  it  would  be  a  sign  that  their  sinswwU 
hereafter  be  washed  away;  to  the  latter,  that  their  sins  were  already,  by 
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Uth,  washed  away.  But  who  will  say  that  there  is  any  evidence  that  all 
the  children  of  all  believers  will  ever  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth? 
But  surely  the  households  will  settle  the  business.  Here  is  a  word 
comprehensive  enough  for  including  infants.  This  battery,  then,  we 
oannot  take.  Well,  I  once  talked  of  the  households  myself,  and  shel- 
tered myself  here  as  long  as  I  could  fire  a  gun.  But  my  own  conscience. 
obliged  me  to  give  up  the  battery  at  last  I  maintain  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  defend  the  cause  of  infant  baptism  by  this  battery.  It  cannot 
pmnt  one  sun  on  the  enemy.  Mr.  Ewing  and  Dr.  Wardlaw  have  made 
the  best  of  it,  yet  their  fire  is  quite  harmless.  The  noise  ot  their  guns 
may  startle  the  inexperienced  soldier ;  but  if  he  can  command  as  much 
nerve  as  will  enable  him  to  examine  the  direction  of  their  fire,  he  will 
•ooa  get  under  it.     I  shall  begin  with  Dr.  Wardlaw. 

"  In  the  first  place,  then,"  says  Dr.  Wardlaw, "  there  is  one  point  of 
filct  undeniably  clear,  namely,  that  the  apostles  baptized  households  or 
fiamUes."  Granted ;  but  it  is  as  clear  that  these  were  believing  hattse- 
mkb.  This  fact  signifies  nothing.  A  household  may  include  infants, 
and  it  may  not  include  them.  It  cannot,  then,  give  evidence  on  this 
point.  In  such  a  case,  the  extent  of  the  baptism  must  be  determined 
by  the  commission.  Nay,  if  I  were  assured  that  there  were  infants  in 
every  one  of  the  households,  I  should  with  equal  confidence  deny  that 
they  were  baptized.  According  to  the  commission,  they  could  not  be 
bepitized ;  and  such  phraseology  always  admits  exceptions,  with  respect 
to  those  known  to  be  excluded  from  the  thing  spoken  of  When  I  say 
that  such  a  man  and  his  family  dined  with  me,  I  am  known  not  to  in- 
dnde  infants.  In  like  manner,  as  the  baptism  of  the  commission  cannot 
possibly  extend  to  infants,  even  if  they  had  been  present  in  the  families, 
they  are  not  included  among  the  baptized.  I  will  go  a  step  farther.  I 
will  suppose,  for  sake  of  argument,  that  the  apostles  did  baptize  infants : 
Sren  then,  I  will  deny  that  the  infants  were  baptized  according  to  the 
commission.  It  must  have  been  a  different  baptism,  and  would  not  pro- 
fent  the  same  infants  from  being  baptized  with  believer  baptism,  as  soon 
as  they  should  believe.  If  one  instance  of  infant  baptism  is  proved,  I 
win  baptize  infants;  but  a  million  of  such  examples  would  not  set  aside 
heKever  baptism. 

"  It  should  be  noticed  too,"  says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  "  that  a  man's  house 
most  properly  means  his  children,  his  offspring,  his  descendants, — and  is 
generally  used  to  denote  these  even  exclusively."  This  word  as  properly, 
both  from  its  origin  and  use,  includes  all  domestics  as  children.     It 
properly  signifies  all  the  residents  in  a  house.     It  is  capable,  indeed,  of 
Dttng  limited  to  descendants,  when  the  connexion  or  known  circum- 
stances require  it    It  is,  therefore,  very  oflen  used  with  respect  to  them 
exdosively.     It  is  also  oflen  used  to  denote,  not  only  descendants,  hut 
ancestors  and  collateral  relations.    But  in  all  these  instances,  it  does  not 
mean  residents  at  all.     The  passages  to  which  Dr.  Wardlaw  refers, 
xeqiect  descendants  without  respect  to  abode,  I  Kings  xiv.  10,  «&€. 
That  it  also  with  equal  propriety  includes  all  domestics,  is  clear  from  its 
i»e,  1  Kings  iv.  7 ;  v.  9,  &c.    It  must  then  be  the  connexion  or  circum- 
stances, that,  in  each  occurrence  of  the  word,  will  declare  its  extent.     I 
U 
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will  allow  Dr.  Wardlaw  to  limit  it,  when,  from  the  connexion  or  circum* 
stances,  he  proves  his  limitation.  He  must  likewise  allow  me  to  limit  k 
by  the  same  principles.  If  it  may,  by  the  connexion  of  circumstanceSi 
be  limited  to  descendants,  it  may  also  be  limited  to  adults,  by  the  ne- 
cessity arising  from  the  commission. 

Dr.  Wardlaw,  in  reasoning  on  these  households,  seems  to  forget  the 
difference  between  answering  an  objection  and  founding  an  argument 
It  may  he  so,  is  enough  to  establish  anything  as  an  answer  to  an  obieo- 
tion ;  it  may  not  he  so,  is  enough  to  overturn  it  as  an  argument    When 
I  attempt  to  prove  believer  baptism,  I  must  produce  arguments  to  estate 
lish  it;  and  my  opponent  will  succeed,  if  he  can  show  that  these  argu- 
ments do  not  establish  my  point.     In  obviating  an  objection,  I  succeed, 
if  I  can  show  that  there  is  any  way  of  understanding  it  consistently  with 
my  doctrine.     Now,  with  respect  to  the  households,  we  merely  stand  oo 
th('  defensive.     It  is  our  business  to  reply  to  the  objection  grounded  on 
this  fact.     As  our  opponents  use  the  fact  as  an  argument,  they  must 
[V<)ve  that  their  doctrine  is  in  it.     It  is  enough  for  us  to  prove,  that  this 
fact  is  consistent  with  our  doctrine.     If  they  do  not  prove  that  infant 
l):i|nism  is  necessarily  here,  the  passage  is  useless  to  tiieni.    If  we  prove 
that  infant  baptism  is  not  necessarily  here,  we  have  all  we  wish.     Now, 
with  respect  to  house,  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose,  that  the  word  mij 
include  all  domestics;  but  it  is  not  enough  for  them  to  show  that  the 
word  may  signify  descendants  exclusively,  unless  they  show  a  necessary 
limitation,  from  the  connexion  or  circumstances. 

But  as  concerns  the  point  in  debate,  I  care  not  that  it  was  established 
that  house  applies  to  descendants  only.  I  will  still  limit  it  farther  by 
tho  commission  to  adults.  Even  one  of  the  passages  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Wardlaw  himself,  might  have  taught  him  this.  **  One  that  ruleth  wefl 
his  own  house,"  1  Tim.  iii.  4.  The  nature  of  the  thing  asserted,  dete^ 
111  i  lies  it  to  apply  to  adults  only,  or  at  least  to  children  capable  of  govern- 
ment. Newly  born  infants  are  excluded.  I  require  no  more,  in  repel- 
lingr  the  objection  from  the  households.  As  the  ruling  of  a  house  catimt 
apply  to  infants  netoly  horn,  so  the  hapttzing  of  a  house  cannot  refer  te 
any  in  the  house  hut  such  as  come  under  the  commission.  Common  sense 
every  day  makes  the  necessary  limitations  in  such  indefinite  forms  of 
speech.  It  is  only  the  perverse  spirit  of  controversy,  that  finds  any  diffi- 
culty in  them. 

''Secondly,'*  says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  "  To  an  unprejudiced  reader  of  the 
Now  Testament,  it  must,  I  think,  be  equally  clear,  that  the  baptism  of 
families  is  mentioned  in  a  way  that  indicates  its  being  no  extraordinanf 
occurrence — but  a  thing  of  course.'*  The  baptism  of  households  was 
just  as  common  a  thing  as  the  faith  of  households,  and  nothing  moresa 
That  the  baptism  of  a  household  was  a  matter  of  course  on  the  faith  of 
the  head  of  it,  without  the  faith  of  the  family,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
appearance.  We  are,  indeed,  informed  of  the  baptism  of  Lydia's  house, 
without  being  informed  of  their  faith.  But  that  they  had  faith,  the 
commission  leaves  no  doubt.  The  narrative  tells  us  that  the  house  of 
Crispus  believed,  but  it  does  not  tell  us  that  they  were  baptized,  Acts 
-tviii.  8.     We  know,  however,  that  they  were  baptized,  because  the 
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enjoins  it    In  like  manner^  when  we  are  told  that  Lydia's 
were  baptized,  we  know  that  they  belieTed,  because  the  commis- 
■rrants  the  baptism  of  none  but  believers. 
ead  of  stating  that  the  baptism  of  Lydia's  house  was  a  thing  of 

CD  her  faith,  without  theirs,  the  narrative  states,  as  a  piece  of 
■nt  information,  that  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  every  age,  that 
n  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  belief  of  the  truth,  that  not  only 
herself,  but  her  whole  family,  were  baptized,  before  she  invited 
Mtle  to  partake  of  her  hospitality.  **  And  when  she  was  baptized, 
r  household,  she  besought  us,  saying,  If  ye  have  judged  me  to  be 
1  to  the  Lord,  come  into  my  house,  and  abide  there.  And  she 
lined  us.  The  work  of  the  Lord  was  first  attended  to,  and  then 
on  to  the  apostle. 

t  Lydia  had  any  children,  either  infants  or  adults,  is  not  in  evi- 
[  And  therefore,  as  her  house  may  have  exclusively  consisted  of 
t8y  the  fact  can  never  serve  the  cause  of  infant  baptism.  Indeed, 
le  way  in  which  she  speaks  of  her  house,  and  from  her  being  a 
sr  on  business  in  that  place,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  her 
consisted  solely  of  servants.  But  I  will  not  build  anything  on 
16  highest  probabilities.  I  will  lay  no  stone  in  my  building,  that 
in  ^rrode.  I  care  not  that  she  had  no  servants ;  her  baptized 
imist  be  believers,  because  the  apostle  had  no  authority  to  bap- 
liers.  I  care  not  that  she  had  infants  of  a  week  old ;  they  could 
included,  and  the  form  of  the  expression  does  not  require  that 
lonld  be  included.  When  it  is  said  that  a  certain  nobleman 
red  himself,  and  his  whole  house,"  John  iv.  53,  does  it  imply  that 
ere  no  infants  in  his  house  ?  Does  it  not  evidently  refer  to  those 
KTOse  who  were  capable  of  believing,  and  to  all  such  in  his  house? 
it  is  said  that  Cornelius  "  feared  God,  with  all  his  house/'  is  it 
iry  to  assert  that  tliere  could  have  been  no  infants  under  his 
Sorely  not.  Why,  then,  is  it  supposed  that  the  baptism  of 
olds  should  imply  tlie  baptism  of  infants,  who  by  the  commission 
iluded? 

fcard7y,"  says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  **  Having  thus  the  unquestionable  fact 
hctpiism  of  families, — a  fact  according  with  the  ancient  practice 
sircumcision  of  families,  and  supported  by  the  use  of  a  word  that 
J  denotes  a  man's  children  or  oiTspring ;  we  are  warranted  to 
!y  that  such  was  the  usual  practice." 

s  Dr.  Wardlaw  shifls  the  ground  of  his  argument,  and  very 
iently  takes  for  granted  the  thing  to  be  proved.  What  is  the 
tionable  fact  in  his  past  observations  ?     The  baptism  of  families 

unquestionable,  because  it  is  expressly  said.  But  what  is  the 
hat  is  unquestionable?  Why,  that  the  word  household  is  s<» 
.  Is  it  unquestionable  that  the  household  were  baptized,  not  on 
t  of  their  own  faith,  but  on  account  of  the  faith  of  the  head  of  the 
'  No ;  this  is  not  unquestionable ;  this  is  the  point  in  debate. 
8  is  what  Dr.  Wardlaw's  third  observation  takes  as  unquestion- 
If  it  is  not  unquestionable  in  this  sense,  it  is  nothing  to  his 
i.     It  does  not  accord  with  the  ancient  practice  of  the  circum- 
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cision  of  families.  If  the  household  believed  and  were  baptizedp  it  docs 
not  accord  with  the  circumcision  of  a  family  without  any  regard  to  ftitk 
Dr.  Ward] aw  must  take  for  granted  his  own  sense  of  the  phrase;  and 
when  this  is  granted  to  him,  he  will  very  easily  prove  his  point  If  it  k 
granted  as  a  thing  unquestionable,  that  unbelieving  families  were  bap 
tized,  as  unbelieving  families  might  be  circumcised,  the  debate  ia  tt 
an  end.  But  Dr.  Wardlaw  must  prove  his  meaning  of  the  phrase,  beibn 
he  takes  it  for  granted. 

We  are  indeed  warranted  to  assume,  that  it  was  the  usual  practice  to 
baptize  every  family  that  believed.  But  from  the  baptism  of  a  thousand 
families,  we  are  hot  warranted  to  conclude  the  baptism  of  every  family 
when  the  head  of  it  believed.  The  baptism  of  one  family  will  prore 
that  all  families  in  the  same  circumstances  ought  to  be  baptized.  This 
is  the  turning  point  of  the  argument.  If  we  read  that  a  man  and  his 
whole  family  were  hanged  for  murder,  this  will  prove  that  every  hiajij 
that  joins  with  the  head  of  it  in  committing  murder,  ought  to  be  hanged. 
But  it  will  not  prove  that  every  family  ought  to  be  hanged  with  the 
father,  when  he  is  guilty  of  murder.  If  Lydia's  family  were  baptized 
on  account  of  her  faith,  having  none  of  their  own,  it  would  prove  whM 
Dr.  Wardlaw  wants ;  but  if  this  is  not  in  evidence,  he  cannot  take  il 
for  granted.  Dr.  Wardlaw  must  prove  that  these  housel^ds  wen 
baptized,  not  on  account  of  their  own  faith,  but  on  account  of  thai  of 
the  head  of  the  family.  This  is  what  he  can  never  do.  All  the  qipih 
rent  strength  of  his  reasoning  depends  on  the  assumption  of  false  prin- 
ciples. No  man  is  more  convincing  than  Dr.  Wardlaw,  if  it  is  lawfiil 
to  take  for  granted  the  thing  to  be  proved. 

Dr.  Wardlaw,  in  the  fourth  place,  examines  **  the  princi]^es  on  which 
they  endeavour  to  set  aside  the  inference  from  the  examples  in  question." 
He  thinks  that  they  have  not  proved  that  Lydia  had  no  children.  And 
does  Dr.  Wardlaw  think  that  this  proof  lies  upon  us?  He  is  a  man  of 
war  from  his  youth ;  and  lias  he  yet  to  learn  the  laws  of  the  combat! 
The  proof  of  the  fact  that  Lydia  had  children,  lies  on  those  who  need 
the  assistance  of  the  infants.  I  maintain  that  it  is  not  in  evidence  thid 
she  was  ever  married ;  and  an  argument  cannot  be  founded  on  what 
is  not  in  evidence.  That  she  may  not  have  had  a  child  is  consistent 
with  all  that  is  said  here.  This  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  Befoie 
an  argument  can  be  deduced  from  this  fact,  it  must  be  proved  not  onlj 
that  she  had  children,  but  infants.  Nay,  more,  I  care  not  that  she  hid 
infants ;  the  form  of  the  expression  does  not  require  that  they  were  bap* 
tized,  and  the  commission  makes  it  certain  that  they  were  not  baptized. 

Dr.  Wardlaw  has  a  very  long,  and  certainly  a  very  satisfactcvy  di^ 
cussion,  showing  that  the  term  brethren,  in  verse  40,  may  not  refer  W 
Lvdia^s  household,  but  all  the  believers  of  the  place.  Now,  if  our 
argument  required  us  to  prove,  that  the  brethren  here  must  be  only 
Lydia's  household,  we  never  could  prove  it.  But  our  argument  requires 
no  such  thing.  This  term  can  be  a  proof  on  neither  side,  for  it  is  con* 
sistent  with  both. 

**  Equally  futile,'*  says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  "  are  the  proofs  adduced,  that 
?here  were  no  infant  children  in  the  households  of  the  jailer,  and  of 
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Now,  if  there  are  any  on  my  side  of  the  question  who 
that  it  ia  necessary  to  prore  this,  I  refer  them  to  Dr.  Wardlaw  for 
•  moat  triomphant  re&tation  of  their  sentiment.  But  did  not  Dr. 
Wardlaw  perceive  that  he  was  here  cutting  his  own  carotid  artery? 
Did  he  not  perceive  that  the  very  same  arguments  which  prove  that  the 
liBgaage  with  respect  to  the  faith  of  the  households  of  the  jailer  and  of 
Slephanas,  is  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  there  might  have  been 
iafimts  in  them,  equally  prove  that  there  might  have  been  infants  ih 
them  without  being  baptized?  When  it  is  said  with  respect  to  the 
jailer,  that  Paul  "  spake  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  all  that  were  in  his 
■mne,"  I  admit  that  there  might  have  been  infants.  And  when  it  is 
wud  that  a  family  were  baptized,  infants  might  have  been  in  the  house, 
wkhoat  being  ineluded  in  the  baptism.  The  commission  as  effectually 
enlodes  them  from  baptism,  as  their  infancy  excludes  them  from  the 
iber  of  those  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  preached. 
Dr.  Wardlaw  evidently  does  not  understand  the  argument  that  we 
from  the  above  source.     We  do  not  attempt  to  prove  that  such 

^Mlogy  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition,  that  infants  were  in  the 
es.  But  we  allege  these  facts,  to  show  that  if  there  were  baptized 
^^hHtlftes,  there  were  also  heHevingfamiUes;  and  that  if,  in  diheUemnghoust^ 
thare  may  be  unbelieving  infants,  so  in  a  haptxT^d  house,  there  may  be 
Wtb&ptized  infants.  By  the  very  same  arguments  that  our  opponents 
that  there  might  have  been  unbelieving  infants  in  helieiMig  houses, 
will  show  that  there  might  have  been  unbaptized  infants  in  baptized 
But  the  facts  alluded  to  are  especially  important,  because  they 

£j  to  the  very  houses  that  are  said  to  be  baptized.  This  not  only 
rs  that  it  was  possible  that  there  might  be  believing  houses,  but  it 
shows  that  there  were  such  houses.  Two  of  the  three  baptized  house- 
holds are  expressly  shown  to  be  believing  households.  If  this  is  not 
ttid  of  the  house  of  Lydia,  it  may  have  been  the  same ;  and  the  com- 
fluasion  requires  that  it  should  be  so.  And  if  we  are  informed  of  the 
hqitism  of  Lydia's  house,  and  not  of  their  faith,  we  are  told  of  the  faith 
of  the  house  of  Crispus,  and  not  of  their  baptism.  When  we  are 
{■farmed  of  the  one,  the  other  is  necessarily  understood.  Why  do  our 
opponents  speak  of  their  households  at  all  ?  If  the  jailer  had  a  baptized 
boose,  had  he  not  a  believing  house  ?  '  If  Stephanas  had  a  baptized 
house,  had  he  not  a  believing  house  ?  And  why  may  not  Lydia  have 
had  a  believing  house.  Our  cause  requires  no  more  than  that  the 
bsptized  houses  may  have  been  believing  houses.  We  found  here  no 
argument ;  we  merely  reply  to  an  objection.  But  that  two  of  the  three 
bsptized  houses,  were  believing  houses,  is  actually  in  evidence.  There 
is  here  no  cover  for  infant  baptism. 

•*I  add,"  says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  "as  a  sixth  observation,  the  extreme 
dBprobability,  that  a  change,  which  must  have  been  felt  so  important 
by  those  whose  minds  had  been  all  along  habituated  to  the  connexion  of 
their  children  with  themselves  in  the  covenant  of  promise,  should  have 
taken  place  without  the  slightest  recorded  symptom  of  opposition  or 
temurring."  This  is  a  mode  of  reasoning  utterly  unwarrantable,  and 
deserves  no  attention.  We  learn  what  God  has  enjoined  from  what  is 
a2  24 
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written.  Even  if  the  fact  here  stated  could  not  at  all  be  accoonted  fa, 
it  could  not  be  admitted  as  evidence.  A  thousand  things  might  accoiuit 
for  it,  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  Is  every  thing  recorded  that  took 
place  in  the  apostolic  labours?  Their  adult  children  in  unbelief  wen 
admitted  to  all  Jewish  ordinances ;  is  there  any  recorded  complaint  of 
their  exclusion  from  Christian  ordinances?  Why  should  they  not  com- 
plain, that,  as  all  their  offspring  were  admitted  to  the  passover,  and  aB 
the  privileges  of  the  Jewish  church,  they  should  be  kept  from  the  LonPi 
table?  But,  in  fact,  their  zeal  was  for  the  law,  and  nothing  would 
satisfy  them  in  the  room  of  it.  Their  prejudices  were  not  at  all  eoih 
cerned  about  the  extent  of  Christian  ordinances.  What  offended  then, 
was  the  giving  up  of  old  customs.  Of  the  extent  of  baptism,  whateter 
it  was,  they  could  not  be  ignorant.  Why  then  should  they  murmnr 
against  the  known  will  of  God?  Upon  the  principle  of  this  observation, 
there  were  a  thousand  things  of  which  they  might  have  complained,  but 
of  which  no  complaint  is  recorded.  This  takes  for  granted,  also,  thtt 
there  was  a  spiritual  connexion  between  the  Jews  and  their  offspring, 
which  is  the  thing  to  be  proved, — a  thing  which  is  not  only  not  admitted 
to  be  true,  but  which  I  will  prove  to  be  ^se.  This  observation  proceeds 
from  first  to  last,  on  false  principles.  It  takes  for  granted,  thai  evcrf 
disagreeable  change  must  have  been  a  cause  of  murmuring ;  and  if  then 
was  murmuring,  it  must  have  been  recorded.  There  might  have  beet 
a  disagrc4lble  change,  the  principle  of  which  might  be  so  well  und» 
stood  as  to  prevent  murmuring ;  and  there  might  have  been  great  miB* 
muring  without  any  record. 

"  Another  remarkable  circumstance,"  says  Dr.  Wardlaw, ''  akin  to  the 
preceding,  is,  that  when  the  Judaizing  teachers  insisted  on  the  Gentile 
converts  submitting  to  circumcision,  although  there  can  be  no  donbl 
that  this  was  done,  in  every  case,  in  connexion  with  their  children^  jfli, 
when  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  these  perverters  of  the  Gospel  came  to 
be  discussed  in  the  assembly  of  the  apostles,  and  elders,  and  brethren  il 
Jerusalem,  no  notice  whatever  is  taken  of  the  inconsistency  with  the 
spirituality  of  the  new  dispensation,  of  administering  any  sign  to  chUdm^ 
on  the  admissi(m  of  their  parents  into  the  Christian  commonwealths" 
This  is  egregious  trifling.  Are  all  things  recorded  that  were  said  ca 
that  occasion  I  Was  there  any  need  in  that  assembly  to  discuss  evoT 
error  connected  with  the  circumcision  of  the  Gentiles  ?  By  cutting  off 
the  circumcision  of  the  Gentiles,  was  not  the  circumcision  of  their  infanli 
and  every  error  connected  with  it,  cut  off  also  ?  But  such  obsenratioDB, 
so  far  from  deserving  an  answer,  deserve  no  mention.  Must  the  apoBtks 

S've  a  whole  body  of  divinity,  when  they  denounce  a  particular  error  I 
r  WardlaWj  we  are  willing  to  listen  to  anything  you  can  allege  fron 
the  Scripture  in  support  of  your  opinion ;  but  such  arguments  merit 
no  consideration.  This  observation  takes  it  for  granted,  that  the  apostles 
could  not  condemn  one  error,  without  expressly  denouncing  every  other 
error  connected  with  it ;  and  that  we  have,  in  the  records  of  the  Actfi 
every  thing  that  was  said  in  the  celebrated  meeting  at  Jerusalem. 

"  Let  it  be  further  considered,"  says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  "  that  we  have  no 
recorded  instance  of  the  baptism  of  any  person,  grown  to  manhood,  that 
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id  been  born  of  Jewish  converts,  or  of  Gentile  proselytes  to  the  faith 
r  Christ"  This  would  try  the  patience  of  Job.  Is  there  any  need  of 
leh  an  example,  in  order  to  show  that  the  children  of  such  persons 
lovld  be  baptized  when  they  believe?  What  difference  is  there  be- 
iean  such  and  others?  Is  not  the  law  of  the  commission  sufficient  to 
Mich  them?  Is  it  not  sufficiently  clear?  "He  that  believeth  and  is 
■ptized."  "  Nor  have  we,"  continues  Dr.  Wardlaw,  "  in  any  of  the 
MMtolic  epistles  to  the  churches,  the  remotest  allusion,  in  the  form  of 
irection,  or  of  warning,  to  the  reception  of  such  children  by  baptism 
ilo  the  Christian  church,  upon  their  professing  the  faith  in  which  they 
■d  been  brought  up."  A  very  good  reason  for  this.  The  same  law 
pplies  to  all.  There  is  not  the  smallest  difference  between  the  ground 
I  leceiving  the  child  of  a  heathen,  and  the  child  of  the  most  devoted 
lint.     When  they  believe,  they  are  received  equally  to  every  thing. 

**  This  supposition,"  says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  "  let  it  be  further  noticed,  is 
I  eoincidence  w^ith  the  fact  of  children  being  addressed  in  the  apostolic 
piitles  to  the  churches  of  Christ  Thus,  in  £ph.  vi.  1,  <  Children,  obey 
onr  parents  in  the  Lord,  for  this  is  right'  Col.  iii.  20,  <  Children,  obey 
oar  parents  in  all  things ;  for  this  is  well  pleasing  unto  the  Lord.' " 
low,  this  argument  is  deduced  from  Scripture ;  and  it  merits  an  answer. 
rhtt  answer,  however,  is  easily  found.  The  children  here  addressed, 
rwe  believing  members  of  the  churches.  That  they  may  have  been  so, 
I  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  This  will  refute  an  objection.  But  that 
hej  must  have  been  such,  is  beyond  question,  from  the  address  itself. 
Rheir  obedience  to  their  parents,  is  to  be  '^  in  the  Lord"  which  applies 
0  believers  only.  The  reasons  of  their  obedience,  also,  show  that  they 
Here  such  children  as  were  capable  of  faith.  "  This  is  ri^ht." — "  This 
I n^ell  pleasing  unto  the  Lord"  These  are  motives  quite  suitable  to 
oUevers.  As  soon  as  children  can  evidence  that  they  act  from  these 
finciples,  they  ought  to  be  baptized,  and  to  walk  in  all  the  ordinances 
f  the  Lord. 

Bat  Dr.  Wardlaw  thinks  that  the  children  here  addressed  cannot 
lerely  be  such  adult  children  as  were  members  of  the  churches ;  be- 
ause  it  is  immediately  added,  ''And  ye  fathers,  provoke  not  your  chil- 
reii  to  wrath ;  but  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
jord." — "  Fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  anger,  lest  they  be  dis- 
osraged."  Now,  as  the  duty  of  fathers  extends  to  all  their  children, 
)r.  Wardlaw  thinks  that  the  children  addressed,  must  be  all  the  chil- 
IreD  capable  of  receiving  instruction.  But  if  he  were  not  eager  in  the 
(Uisait  of  something  to  defend  his  system,  his  powers  of  discrimina- 
ioD  would  discern,  that  in  these  injunctions,  neither  the  children  nor  the 
■tbers  of  the  one  injunction,  correspond  to  the  children  or  the  fathers 
f  the  other.  In  fact,  it  might  happen  that  not  one  of  either  might 
ionrespond.  When  the  apostle  addresses  the  children,  he  addresses  all 
he  members  of  the  church  who  had  fathers;  but  not  one  of  these 
•ihers  might  be  in  the  church.  So  far  from  being  necessary  to  sup- 
KMe,  that  all  the  children  of  the  one  address  are  the  same  as  the  chil- 
iren  of  the  other  address,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  one  of 
them  was  the  same.     When  the  children  are  commanded  tn  obey  Xhfiivr 
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parents,  their  obedience  is  not  to  be  confined  to  such  fathers  as 
believers  and  members  of  the  church;  but  to  fkthers,  whatever  they 
might  be.  And  when  fethers  are  commanded  not  to  provoke  their 
children,  dec,  the  injunction  extends  tq  all  their  children.  The  fathen 
addressed  may  not  be  the  fathers  of  the  children  addressed ;  and  the 
children  addressed  may  not  be  the  children  of  the  fathers  addressed. 
Surely  Dr.  Wardlaw  must  be  in  the  habit  of  teaching  according  to  this 
distinction.  I  should  not  be  so  much  surprised  to  find  this  indistind- 
ness  of  conception  in  those  who  make  no  distinction  between  the  church 
and  the  world.  In  the  church  in  which  I  labour,  there  are  very  manj 
children  whose  parents  do  not  belong  to  us ;  and  there  are  some  parents 
whose  children  belong  to  other  denominations.  Yet  these  apostdical  in- 
junctions are  constantly  inculcated.  Children  are  to  obey  their  parents 
in  the  Lord,  even  if  these  parents  are  infidels ;  and  parents  are  to  train 
up  their  children  in  the  nurture  of  the  Lord,  though  they  are  not  in  the 
church. 

''Do  our  Baptist  brethren," says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  "wait  till  their  children 
are  members  of  churches,  before  they  venture  to  put  their  finger  on  the 
passages  we  have  quoted,  and  say,  'This  is  addressed  to  you f"  No 
man  who  speaks  correctly,  can  say  that  Ephes.  vi.  1,  Col.  iii.  20,  aie 
.  expressly  directed  to  any  but  believers.  But  we  can  teach  the  most 
/  disobedient  children  their  duty  fi-om  these  passages.  Though  we  can- 
not tell  unbelieving  children  that  these  exhortations  were  originally  ad* 
dressed  to  such  as  they  are,  but  to  believing  children ;  yet  the  duty  ifr 
culcated  is  equally  incumbent  on  all.  The  moral  duties  inculcated  on 
believers,  are  equally  the  duty  of  unbelievers.  The  duty  of  obedience 
to  parents  is  not  a  new  duty,  that  results  fi'om  connexion  with  a  church, 
or  with  receiving  the  gospel.  What,  then,  in  this  respect,  is  inculcated 
on  believing  children,  equally  shows  the  duty  of  unbelieving  children. 
Dr.  Wardlaw  will  not  say,  that  unbelieving  fathers  are  direcOy  addre» 
ed  in  the  above  injunctions ;  yet  could  he  not  apply  the  injunctions,  so 
as  to  make  them  bear  on  unbelieving  fathers?  Could  he  not  urge  on 
unbelieving  fathers,  their  guilt  in  not  training  up  their  children  in  the 
nurture  of  the  Lord  ?  Children,  from  the  first  dawn  of  reason,  may  be 
taught  their  duty  from  such  passages,  without  falsely  telling  them  that 
they  were  originally  addressed  to  children  as  young  as  themselves.  Now, 
Dr.  Wardlaw,  of  your  eleven  observations,  this  is  the  only  one  that  hai 
even  a  show  of  argument ;  yet  I  am  sure  your  good  sense  will  admit  that 
it  is  answered. 

"  X.  The  circumstances  of  the  early  history  of  the  church,  after  the 
apostolic  age,  are  unaccountable  on  Anti-psedo-baptist  principles  "  So, 
Dr.  Wardlaw,  you  are  returning  to  your  old  mode  of  reasoning  from  fit 
ficulties.  Well,  then,  I  will  admit,  for  sake  of  argument,  that  the  thing 
is  unaccountable.  It  may  be  true,  notwithstanding.  Many  things  that 
would  cast  light  upon  this  point,  may  be  buried  in  the  ruins  of  antiquity. 
I  am  not  obliged  to  account  for  it.  I  will  not  neglect  an  ordinance  of 
Christ,  I  will  not  adopt  an  ordinance  not  founded  by  Christ,  from  any 
difficulty  arising  from  church  history.  My  Bible,  like  that  of  Mr.  Ewing 
ends  with  the  book  of  Revelation. 
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Bat  there  is  nothing  more  obvious  to  a  candid  mind,  than  the  origin 
«f  the  early  introduction  of  infant  baptism.  As  soon  as  baptism  was  t 
looked  on  as  essential  to  salvation,  infant  baptism  would  naturdly  follow.  ^ 
Or.  Wardlaw,  indeed,  says,  that  we  may  as  well  suppose  that  the  opinion 
tan^u  from  the  practice,  as  that  ike  practice  arose  from  the  opinion.  It 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  this  is  not  the  case.  But  that  the  opinion 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  practice,  is  enough  for  my  purpose.  I  am  an- 
nraring  an  objection,  and  anything  that  will  account  for  the  difficulty,  y 
is  rafficient  it  may  have  been  30,  is  quite  enough  for  me.  Even  thus 
much  I  am  not  bound  to  give.  Infant  conmiunion  was  practised  as  well 
as  infant  baptism.  No  matter  what  was  the  origin  of  either  of  them ;  if 
one  of  them  is  allowed  to  be  an  error,  the  early  practice  of  the  other 
cannot  be  alleged  as  proof  of  its  truth.  Even  were  it  granted  that 
inCuit  communion  was  grafted  on  infant  baptism,  still,  as  it  was  univer- 
■iBy  received  so  early  without  having  been  from  the  apostles,  infant  " 
b^rtism  may  have  been  grafted  on  some  similar  stock.  It  is  impossible 
to  argue  consistently  for  infant  baptism  from  the  argument  of  antiquity, 
and  reject  the  same  argument  for  in&it  communion.  If  infant  com- 
■nnioD  was  a  thing  not  instituted  by  the  apostles,  yet  universally  adopted 
so  early,  why  may  not  any  other  practice  have  been  adopted  universally 
without  apostolic  institution  ?  The  practice  of  the  earliest  antiquity, 
with  respect  to  the  ordinances  of  Christ,  is  a  matter  of  much  interest  ; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  the  subject  has  never  been  set  in  that  light,  / 
friuch  the  remains  of  antiquity  would  afibrd  to  candour  and  industry. 
If  God  spares  me  life  and  leisure,  I  may  yet  endeavour  to  exhibit  its 
loftimony .  But  an  ordinance  of  Christ  I  will  never  ground  on  anything 
but  the  word  of  God.     Many  things  true,  may  be  wholly  unaccountable. 

**  XI.  I  have  only  one  other  particular,''  says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  "  to  add 
to  this  series.  It  is  the  remarkable  fact  of  the  entire  absence,  so  far  as 
my  recollection  serves  me,  of  anything  resembling  the  baptism  of  house* 
hdds  otfrumlieSy  in  the  accounts  of  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  by 
our  Baptist  brethren."  Now,  at  first  sight,  this  has  an  imposing  appear- 
ance, but,  on  reflection,  it  vanishes  into  air.  There  are  not  now  many 
eumples  of  the  abundant  success  that  the  Gospel  had  in  the  apostles' 
days.  We  do  not  often  find  that  men  now  believe  by  households,  more 
than  that  they  are  baptized  by  households.  I  suppose  that  the  Baptist 
miwinnarirn  have  a  baptized  household,  as  often  as  they  have  a  heUtving 
hmuekold.  They  will  baptize  Krishnoo  and  his  family,  if  Krishnoo  and 
lua  family  believe.  I  have  never  seen  three  thousand  baptized  on  one 
d^jy  yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  three  thousand  believed  on  the  day  of 
Furtecost  However,  Baptist  writ^v  have  produced  a  number  of  in- 
iUnces  of  baptized  households,  but  as  th^  is  no  argument  in  the 
olmciiatioB,  I  need  not  refer  to  them. 

In  fact,  I  have  never  examined  a  series  of  arguments  more  flimsy  than 
l|flM.  The  whole  chain  is  no  better  than  a  w^  of  gossamer  across  the 
hljl^  road.  It  cannot  stop  the  passage  of  a  child.  Josephus,  on  one 
ojcwiony  took  a  town  by  presenting  a  fleet  before  it,  in  which  each  ship 
bid  only  four  mariners.  If  any  man  mirrenders  to  Dr.  Wardlaw's  fleet, 
ikwrntt  he  fipon  wanl of  luMviof  what  is  in  Ike  ships.    The  nmn  who 
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can  satisfy  himself  with  such  arguments  as  these,  need  never  want  procrf 
of  anything  which  he  wishes  to  be  true. 

Let  us  now  take  a  look  at  Mr.  Swing's  generalship,  with  respect  to 
the  households.  ''  Family  baptism/'  says  Mr.  Ewing,  *'  as  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament,  is  the  more  remarkable,  that  no  other  ordinance, 
and  no  privilege  of  any  kind,  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
given  to  families."  The  reason  is  obvious.  Baptism  belongs  to  indi- 
viduals, and  when  a  household  believed,  it  was  baptized  on  the  same 
footing  as  an  individual.  The  Lord's,  supper  belongs  to  Christians,  noi 
as  individuals,  but  as  a  church.  It  might  as  well  be  asked,  why  is  bap- 
tism given  to  an  individual,  seeing  the  other  ordinances  are  observed 
socially  ?  Mr.  Ewing  gives  the  answer  to  himself,  in  the  next  sentence. 
'*  Mention,"  says  he,  **  is  made  of  churches  in  the  house  of  some ;  but  it 
is  not  said  that  these  churches  consisted  of  a  believer  and  his  house." 
To  this  the  reply  is  obvious.  If  a  believer  and  his  family  were  not  i 
church,  why  is  it  strange  that  they  had  not  the  ordinances  that  beloag 
to  a  church  ?  '*  Neither  are  a  believer  and  his  house,"  says  Mr.  Ewing, 
"  ever  said  to  have  received  the  Lord's  supper."  I  reply,  If  they  were 
only  a  part  of  a  church,  why  should  they  have  the  Lord's  supper?  If 
they  were  a  church,  they  had  the  Lord's  sapper,  whether  it  is  recorded 
or  not.     There  is  no  necessity  for  any  such  record. 

"  I  shall  now  be  asked,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  "  if  all  or  any  of  the  funiliei 
of  believers,  where  the  family  baptism  is  said  to  have  been  practised, 
can  be  proved  to  have  contained  infants?"  Yes,  Mr.  Ewing,  we  triO 
ask  this  question,  and  notwithstanding  all  you  have  said,  we  will  continae 
to  insist  on  this  question.  "  I  answer,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  *'  that '  a  hooM^ 
or  family  is  a  term  which  includes,  in  its  meaning,  infants  as  properly 
as  adult  children ;  and  that,  in  not  one  of  these  families  mentioned  io 
connexion  with  baptism,-  is  any  exception  made,  for  the  purpose  of 
excluding  infants."  This  is  granted  fully.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to 
conceive  how  such  arguments  can  impose  on  a  sound  understanding, 
than  it  is  to  answer  them.  House  or  family  includes  infants  as  weD  as 
adults — if  infants  are  in  them.  But  from  the  term  itself,  this  cannot  be 
learned.  This  is  the  point,  Mr.  Ewing.  A  house  may  have  mhs^ 
or  it  may  not  have  infants ;  therefore  from  the  term  we  can  learn  nothing 
on  this  subject  The  eunuch,  no  doubt,  had  a  house ;  and  if  his  hone 
had  been  said  to  be  baptized,  Mr.  Ewing  would  not  contend,  that  Ins 
infants  were  of  necessity  baptized.  We  should  know,  without  any 
intimation,  that  the  term  house  did  not  include  his  children.  Just  m 
from  the  commission,  we  know  that  infants  are  not  included  among 
those  who  were  baptized  in  the  households.  The  commission  is  ts  tan 
a  commentary  on  the  households  of  Lydia,  Stephanas,  and  the  jailer,  as 
the  state  of  the  eunuch  would  have  been  in  a  like  case.  But  Mr.  Ewiffg 
says,  infants  are  not  excepted  in  these  households.  Nor  are  thej 
excepted  in  the  supposed  case  of  the  eunuch.  There  is  no  need  for  tie 
history  to  except  them.  They  are  excepted  by  that  commission  tiMl 
must  guide  all  practice.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  astonishment  to 
me,  that  Mr.  Ewing  and  Dr.  Wardlaw  can  see  the  necessity  of  an  ezoep* 
'ion  in  so  many  other  cases  to  such  indefinite  phrases,  and  yet  not  iMve 
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die  candour  to  admit  the  possibility  of  a  like  exception  here.  If  the 
eomniission  does  not  include  infants,  are  they  not  of  necessity  excluded 
with  respect  to  the  households?  Can  anything  be  more  obvious  to 
eominoa  sense,  than  that  as  a  house  or  family  may  or  may  not  have  in- 
frnts,  the  baptism  of  a  house  is  no  proof  that  infants  were  baptized  ? — 
Cm  anything  be  more  obvious,  than  that  as  we  every  day  use  such  phra- 
seology with  the  supposed  exceptions,  there  may  be  such  exceptions  as 
to  the  households?  Even  if  infants  were  proved  to  have  been  in  those 
homes,  it  would  signify  nothing.  The  phraseology  admits  the  exception 
of  them,  and  the  commission  demands  it  The  pertinacity  with  which 
oar  of^nents  continue  to  rest  on  the  households,  is  a  discredit  to  their 
food  sense,  as  well  as  their  candour.  There  is  no  axiom  in  mathema- 
tics more  clear,  than  that  the  households  are  nothing  to  the  purpose  of 
mhnt  baptism.     If  the  term  household  does  not  necessarily  imply 

nOPAMTS,  THEN  THERE  IS  NO  EVIDENCE  FROM  THE  TERM  THAT  THERE 
WKRB  INFANTS  IN  THOSE  HOUSEHOLDS.  Again,  AS  SUCH  PHRASEOLOGY 
m^  Df  DAILY  CONVERSATION,  USED  WITH  EXCEPTIONS  ;  SO,  THOUGH  IN- 
lUrra  HAD  BEEN  IN  THOSE    HOUSEHOLDS,  THE    KNOWN   LIMITATIONS   OF 

tBs  COMMISSION  WOULD  EXCEPT  THEM.  This  is  as  obvious  as  that  two 
ad  two  make  four.     It  is  useless  to  reason  with  any  who  are  so  perverse 

to  deny  what  is  self-evident ;  their  disease  cannot  be  cured  by  argu- 
When  Mr.  Ewing  says,  that  in  the  narrative  of  the  households 
there  is  no  ''  exception  made  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  infants,"  it  is 
fbtQmUj  admitted  that  such  phraseology  admits  exceptions.  If  so,  may 
the  exception  in  the  commission  be  as  valid  as  an  exception  in  the 
1  Nay,  the  exception  of  the  commission  makes  an  exception  in 
the  history  perfectly  unnecessary.  The  commission  enjoins  the  baptism 
of  believers,  and  from  that  baptism  all  others  are  therefore  for  ever  ex- 
ehided.  When  a  household  were  baptized  according  to  this  commission, 
Ihei^must  have  been  believers.  The  commission  cannot  be  extended 
faitiier.  Nay,  if  a  commission  had  afterwards  been  given  to  baptize 
iaAuits,  it  could  never  be  reduced  to  this  commission  ;  it  could  not  have 
been  explained  as  included  in  it,  nor  a  part  of  it.  It  would  be  a  per- 
bdlf  distinct  commission,  containing  a  quite  different  ordinance.  Till 
infints  are  believers,  they  can  never  be  baptized  according  to  a  commis- 
■on  that  enjoins  the  baptism  of  believers.  If  there  is  a  commission  to 
enKst  recruits  six  feet  high,  when  we  afterwards  read  that  a  family  were 
enlisted  without  specifying  their  height,  we  know  that  none  of  them 
wore  under  the  standard.  Were  it  not  for  the  strength  of  prejudice,  this 
fafm  of  expression  could  not  for  a  moment  embarrass  the  weakest  of  the 
dSdren  of  God. 

"'If  a  man  and  his  family  are  degraded,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  "  does  not 
\ht  degradation  include  infants  ?  If  a  man  and  his  family  are  ennobled, 
ioes  not  the  nobility  include  infants?"  It  does  so,  not  from  the  neces- 
■tf  of  the  phraseology,  but  from  what  is  known  of  the  laMrs.  Were  it 
Hud  that  a  man  and  his  family  were  hanged  for  murder,  his  infants 
ivould  be  excluded.  Were  it  said  that  afler  a  rebellion  a  man  and  his 
hmOy  received^ the  thanks  of  his  Majesty  for  their  loyalty,  it  would  not 
le  supposed  that  the  infants  had  carried  arms.     <'If  a  man  and  his 
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family/'  says  Mr.  Ewing,  "  are  baptized,  does  not  the  language  courey 
a  similar  meaning,  namely,  that  the  baptism  includes  infants  V  No,  Mr. 
Ewing,  because  it  is  known  from  the  commission  that  infants  are  not 
included :  whereas  in  the  other  cases,  it  is  known  that  infants  are  included. 
In  neither  case  can  we  learn  the  extent  of  the  application  of  the  phrase 
from  the  phrase  itself.  It  is  indefinite,  and  may  include  all,  or  nuy  ad- 
mit exceptions. 

**  In  calculating,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  **  as  some  do,  the  probability  of  the 
case,  many  confine  their  attention  to  the  four  families  mentioned  in  Aeti 
X.,  Acts  xvi.  and  Cor.  i.''  Calculating  probability !  Is  a  law  of  God  to 
depend  on  a  calculation  of  probabilities  ?  I  would  as  soon  calculale 
nativities  by  the  stars.  *'  But  these,"  he  continues, "  are  only  a  flpecimoi 
of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  families,  which,  in  the  prc^agatioi 
of  the  Gospel,  were  treated  in  the  same  way."  Who  told  this  to  Mr. 
Ewing  ?  Has  he  got  it  in  a  dream,  or  in  a  vision  ?  If  Mr.  Ewing  hu 
not  facts  enough  firom  which  he  may  reason,  he  can  make  them.  There 
may  have  been  many  other  households  of  the  same  kind ;  but  thai  then 
were  so,  is  not  in  evidence,  and  I  will  not  admit  it  But  I  reject  it  not 
for  the  sake  of  this  question ;  because,  if  there  were  a  million  of  Boeh 
families,  for  every  one  that  is  mentione(^  they  were  all  believing  familieii 
The  commission  leaves  no  doubt  of  this.  Of  the  three  famuies  men- 
tioned, two  of  them  are  expressly  r^esented  as  believing  familie&r— 
Why  might  not  the  other  be  so  T  I  do  not  profess  to  have  the  gift  of 
second  sight.  I  do  not  know  how  many  hundred  families  reaoDbled 
these  in  their  baptism.  But  I  can  judge  of  the  evidence  bef(M*e  me; 
and  what  number  of  families  soever  were  bi^tized,  the  same  number 
believed. 

But  it  seems  there  is  one  baptized  household  at  least,  in  which  it  ii 
even  certain  that  there  were  no  believers  but  the  head  of  the  family. 
''  When  Lydia  was  baptized  with  her  house,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  "  we  are 
made  certain  that  they  were  none  of  them  believers  excepting  herseK" 
Whence,  reader,  can  come  this  certainty  1  You  will  say,  1  sujqpose, 
that  Mr.  Ewing  has  received  some  secret  revelation  on  this  point  No^ 
no,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Ewing  professes  to  get  this  evidence  oat  of  the 
narrative  itself.  The  evidence  is  this :  **  For  she  urged  Christian  cha- 
racter, as  the  argument  for  prevailii^^  with  Paul  and  Silas  to  accept  ber 
ho^itality.  Unquesticxiably  she  put  her  argument  as  strongly  as  she 
could ;  yet  as  it  was  her  heart  only  which  the  Lord  opened,  ver.  14,  ao 
she  could  not  include  so  much  as  one  in  the  family,  along  with  herself 
as  a  believer ;  but  was  obliged  to  use  the  singular  number,  saying,  ''If 
ye  have  judged  me  to  be  faithful  to  the  Lord,  come  into  mjf  house  and 
abide.' "  Now,  this  is  so  shadowy  an  argument,  that  it  is  as  difficoh  to 
get  at  it,  as  it  was  for  Fingal  to  strike  the  ghosts.  It  b  as  thin  ae 
vapour.  Had  she  possessed  a  thousand  servants  all  believers,  would 
she  have  spoken  in  a  different  manner  ?  Had  there  been  a  thousand 
the  house  was  herSy  the  hospitality  was  hers,  and  the  ground  of  the 
apostles'  receiving  it  must  be  her  faithfulness.  The  household  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  invitation ;  their  faithfiilness  had  no  concern  in 
It.    At  what  a  loss  must  tbe  caiise  of  infant  baptism  b6,  when  such  • 
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m  Mr.  Ewing  is  obliged  to  make  such  a  defence !  Must  Lydia 
been  schooled  by  Sir  Roger  de  Corerley's  old  butler,  that  she 
•ej,  mar  house,  our  faiikfulness,  &rC.  ?  The  man  who  ca.i  take  this 
idence,  will  never  want  evidence  for  anything  to  his  taste.  I  never 
oy  writer  more  intrepid  than  Mr.  Ewing,  in  cutting  down  opposing 
ice ;  nor  more  easily  pleased  with  evidence  on  hts  own  side. 
ntuider  himself  would  not  more  rashly  draw  his  sword  to  cut  a 
an  knot;  €nd  in  other  things  Popish  credulity  kself  cannot  be  more 

Sitisfied  with  the  proof  of  the  obedience  of  the  church.  What 
iiriiig  here  considers  certain  evidence,  I  maintain  is  not  even  the 
w  of  evidence.  If  the  Scriptures  did  not  furnish  me  with  better 
leiits  for  my  sentiments,  I  would  let  them  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Mr.  Ewing  is  right  in  not  surrendering  a  battery,  while  it  is 
!•  of  defence ;  but  why  will  he  keep  his  flag  flying,  while  it  is 
tt,  from  his  fire,  that  the  ammunition  is  expended?    Mr.  Ewing  is 

•11  jtartled  at  the  consequence  of  this  opinion,  namely,  that  the 
Ofing  adults  of  Lydia  were  baptized  on  her  faith.     His  boldness 

to  be  frightened.  It  requires  a  more  than  ordinary  audacity  to 
i  the  face  of  the  commission  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  unbelieving 
Aoold  be  baptized,  if  they  happen  to  be  in  the  house  of  a  believer. 

Christ  has  commanded  believers  to  be  baptized.  Mr.  Ewing 
Bida  all  the  unbelievers  in  every  believer's  house  to  be  baptized 
mam,  whether  will  ye  obey  your  Lord  and  Saviour,  or  Mr.  Ewing  1 
ong,  Mr.  Ewing,  how  long  will  you  make  void  the  commandment 
d  by  your  inventions?  Hath  not  Jesus  said,  *'  He  that  breaketh 
Ht  of  these  my  commandments,  and  teacheth  men  so,  shall  be 
the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  1"  The  language  of  Lydia  is 
tent  with  the  supposition  that  there  was  not  an  unbeliever  in  her 
So  far  is  it  from  implying  that  her  family  were  all  unbelievers, 
le  house  of  Stephanas,''  says  Mr.  Ewing,  '<  addicted  themselves 
lainistry  of  the  saints,"  1  Cor.  xvi.  15.  **  Were  this  a  proof  that 
id  among  them  no  infants,  we  might  find  a  proof  that  the  house 

Rechabites  had  among  them  no  infants,  because  in  Jer.  xxxv. 
( Ihey  addicted  themselves  to  perform  the  commandment  of  their 
*  Now,  this  is  true :  and  this  is  the  very  argument  by  which 
fwtf  that,  even  if  the  hoaseholdf  had  contained  infants,  there  is  no 
i^  that  they  should  be  supposed  to  have  been  baptized.     We  do 

C,  that,  because  the  baptized  households  were  believing  house- 
*e  could  not  be  any  infants  in  the  houses.  But  we  argue,  that 
m  were  baptized  households,  these  households  were  believing 
olds ;  and  that  in  the  household  of  the  jailer  and  of  Stephanas  we 
lirect  evidence.  We  could  have  known  this  by  the  commission, 
s  narratiye  been  silent.  But  when  the  narrative  itself  shows  that 
id  beHeving  households,  what  diflliculty  is  in  the  expression  6ap- 
muekolds  f  Is  not  the  one  commensurate  with  the  other  ?  The 
inee  of  the  fact  of  the  believing  households  is,  not  to  show  that 
KNild  be  no  infants  in  thoae  houses,  but  to  i^ow  that  it  is  an 
sal  fact  that  there  were  in  those  houses  believers  to  be  called  a 
)d  household ;  and  to  •ham  tkat  if  there  were  infants  in  those 
I 
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houses,  they  may  not  be  included  among  the  bi^tized,  as  they  certainly 
are  not  included  among  the  believing.  The  fact  is  very  important,  for 
in  replying  to  it,  our  opponents  are  obliged  to  refute  themselves.  If 
there  may  have  been  infants  where  a  house  is  said  to  believe,  withoot 
supposing  that  infants  are  believers,  so  where  a  house  is  said  to  be 
baptized,  there  may  have  been  in  it  infants  who  were  not  baptized.  If 
any  man  cannot  understand  the  weight  of  this  argument,  it  is  noC 
argument  can  convince  him. 

Mr.  Ewing  asks  his  exponents,  "  if  they  admit  the  general  fact  of 

family  baptism,  why  they  do  not  practise  accordingly  V*    And  do  thef 

not  practise  according  to  the  view  in  which  they  admit  this  fact?    u 

there  any  inconsistency  between  their  practice  and  their  admissMof 

Are  they  inconsistent  with  themselves,  because  they  practise  accordii^ 

to  their  own  views,  and  not  according  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Ewing  ?  Mr. 

Ewing  and  Dr.  Wardlaw  strangely  take  it  for  granted  that  the  hooi^ 

holds  were  baptized,  not  on  their  own  faith,  but  on  that  of  the  head  of 

the  family,  which  is  not  hinted  in  the  narrative,  and  is  contrary  to  the 

commission.  **  To  say  they  baptize  whole  families  when  whole  ftmilici 

believe,"  says  he,  **  appears  to  me  to  be  treating  the  historical  ScnpCum 

as  nugatory."     But  why,  Mr.  Ewing,  does  this  treat  the  historical 

Scriptures  as  nugatory  ?     "  Any  view  of  this  subject,"  says  Mr.  EwioA 

''  would  lead  us  to  baptize  whole  families,  or  whole  nations,  if  they  w 

believed."     Doubtless.     And  may  we  not  say  the  same  thing  of  ufr 

vidual  baptism  ?    Is  the  history  of  the  baptism  of  the  eunuch  and  tint 

of  Paul  nugatory,  because,  if  neither  of  them  had  been  recorded,  we 

should  have  known  from  the  commission  that  believers   ought  to  be 

baptized,  and  that  faith  is  necessary  to  baptism  ?    There  may  be  much 

■se  in  recording  these  facts,  though  they  do  not  bear  Mr.  Swing's  iakh 

ence.     It  is  not  warrantable  to  say,  that  a  portion  of  Scripture  must 

have  a  certain  meaning,  because  we  can  see  no  use  in  it,  if  it  has  not 

that  meaning.     **  It  would  not  have  made  the  slightest  diflference  in  the 

practice,"  continues  Mr.  Ewing,  '*  had  no  mention  been  made  of  familj 

baptism  at  all."    Not  the  slightest  difference.     Nor  would  it  have  made 

the  slightest  difference  with  respect  to  the  baptizing  of  individuals,  had 

no  example  of  baptism  been  recorded.    Yet  none  of  the  exampfes  ii 

nugatory;    the  perverseness  of  Christians  requires  them    all.     Hie 

family  baptisms  recorded  can  warrant  no  family  baptisms  but  sudi  is 

are  recorded ;  and  two  of  these  are  expressly  stated  as  believers,  and  the 

remaining  third  must  be  according  to  the  commission.    "  Unless,  ther^ 

fore,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  **  we  admit  some  peculiar  connexion  between  the 

extent  of  a  family,  and  the  extent  of  the  administration  of  haptiflh,  I 

apprehend  that  family  baptism  is  a  Scripture  fact  which  we  do  not  yet 

understand."     Does  not  Mr.  Ewing  perceive  that  the  same  thin£  migb 

be  said  with  as  good  reason  with  respect  to  the  house  of  the  Rec^abites, 

and  all  the  examples  quoted  by  Dr.  Wardlaw  of  similar  phraseologr? 

On  Mr.  Ewing's  principles,  might  I  not  say,  unless  every  mfant  of  the 

nouse  of  the  Rechabites  was  brought  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  a 

command  given  to  him  to  drink  wine,  the  statement  of  Jer.  xxxv.  S^— 11 

IS  absurd?    Suppose  the  government  issues  a  commission  to  raise  a 
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anmber  of  regiments,  and  to  enlist  all  men  fit  for  service.  In  the 
eourae  of  the  execution  of  tiiis  commission,  we  read  that  they  enlisted  A 
and  bis  family,  B  and  his  family,  C  and  his  family.  Should  we  not 
kaow,  without  a  word  on  the  subject,  that  the  enlisted  families  were  men 
fit  for  service  ?  There  might  be  infants  in  the  houses,  but  they  were 
DO  part  of  the  enlisted  families.  We  should  not  require  to  be  informed 
that  two  of  these  families  were  active  and  brave,  in  order  to  convince  us 
that  tbey  were  not  infants  or  women,  but  men.  It  is  only  the  per  verse- 
am  of  Christians  in  the  things  of  God  that  requires  such  illustrations. 
Whal  shall  we  say  of  the  person  who  would  observe,  that,  unless  it  is 
admitted,  that  whenever  the  head  of  a  family  is  enlisted,  every  member 
of  his  fkmily,  man,  woman,  and  child,  are  enlisted  also;  he  can  see  no 
■ffiining  in  the  statement  of  the  enlistment  of  the  three  families?  The 
hfA  that  three  families  are  enlisted  with  the  heads  of  the  families,  does 
aoi  imply  that  all  famihes  are  enlisted  with  the  heads,  nor  that  men, 
women,  and  children  are  enlisted.  It  is  strange  that  our  acute  opponents 
oasBOC  see  so  obvious  a  truth.  It  is  only  in  Uie  things  of  God  that  men 
an  children. 

Mr.  Ewing  here  takes  it  for  granted,  that  it  is  an  admitted  fact,  that 
aD  fiunilies  were  bi^tized  with  the  head,  and  on  the  faith  of  the  head, 
wkhout  any  faith  of  their  own;  nay,  except  they  contradicted  and  blas- 
ahwni*d  This  is  not  in  evidence.  The  three  examples  of  baptized 
byacholds  state  nothing  of  the  baptism  of  the  household  on  the  faith  of 
thi  head,  and  the  commission  forbids  the  thought.    There  might  be 

3  such  families,  but  how  many  is  not  known ;  nor  can  the  number 
influence  the  question.  How  many  soever  they  might  be,  they 
ail  have  been  believing  households.  To  justify  Mr.  Ewing* s  ob- 
anrfstion,  the  commission  must  have  been,  bttptize  believers  and  their 
ktmekokb. 
**  I  wished,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  "  to  induce  my  friends,  who  have  no 
ience  on  the  subject,  to  compare  their  feelings  with  the  feelings  of 
who  have  such  experience."  Feelings  have  nothing  to  do  with 
question,  more  than  with  a  demonstration  in  Euclid.  This  consult- 
of  our  feelixigs  is  the  ground  of  a  great  part  of  our  opposition  to  the 
of  God.  reter  consulted  his  feelings,  and  when  God  said, ''  Rise, 
Feler,  kill  and  eat,"  he  arrogantly  replied,  "  Not  so,  Lord,  for  I  have 
aorer  eaten  anything  common  or  unclean."  Shame,  Peter,  is  there  any- 
lUlig  ondean  that  God  commands  to  be  eaten  ?  What  made  certain 
meats  unclean  to  Israel  but  God's  command  ? 

**  Tou  keep  aloof,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  ''  from  this  practice,  from  your 
a|ipreheo8ion  of  diflliculty  with  the  case  of  infants."  Not  so,  Mr.  Ewing : 
MM  the  command  been  to  baptize  the  households  of  believers  on  the 
finch  of  their  heads,  we  should  find  no  difficulty  with  infants.  We 
woaid  baptize  them,  if  the  command  included  them,  as  soon  as  we  would 
baptise  the  apoatles.  '<  Now,  I  frankly  confess,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  "  that 
were  anything,  after  getting  a  Divine  warrant,  to  deter  me  from  the 
paodoe,  it  would  be  rather  the  case  of  adults."  Strange  langua^^e, 
Mrfaed !  This  sounds  harshly  in  my  ears.  Deter  from  a  practice  for 
whiah  there  is  a  Divine  warrant !    He  most  have  a  scrupulous  conscience 
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indeed,  who  will  speak  of  being  deterred  from  executing  a 
warrant!     I  would  bq>tize  Satan  himself,  without  the  smallest  scmplsi 
had  I  a  Divine  warrant     Give  us  a  Divine  warrant,  and  we  have  no 
objection,  from  our  feelings,  to  baptize  infants.     But  it  appears  that 
Mr.  Ewing  finds  some  difficulty  in  the  case  of  baptizing  aobelieviof 
adults  on  the  faith  of  the  head  of  a  family.     I  am  |^ad  of  it     He  maj 
yet  be  led  to  see  that  it  is  an  awful  thing  to  allege  a  warrant  from  Jean 
to  baptize  unbelievers,  when  the  apostolical  commission  includes  be- 
lievers only.     <'  But  the  truth  is,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  **  infants  and  adub 
are  precisely  on  a  footing,  in  regard  to  the  regenerating  work  of  the  Half 
Spirit,  of  which  baptism  is  a  figure."    But  are  adult  unbelievers  to  hate 
the  figure  of  regeneration  which  they  have  not  yet  experienced?    TUi 
contradicts  every  thing  exhibited  in  the  figure  of  baptism,  which  alwtjn 
supposes  that  the  person  baptized  is  already  regenerated.     Mr.  Ewiv 
says,  that  '*  in  the  original  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  when  the  head  €t 
a  family  believes,  'salvation  is  come  to  his  house,'  Luke  xix.  9;  od 
(!  nsequently  the  whole  house  may  be,  nay,  ought  to  be,  baptized  aJoag 
with  him,  (with  no  exception  because  some  of  them  may  be  young,)  bit 
f'xcept  they  have  grown  so  old,  and  so  rebellious  against  both  tbeir 
Father  in  heaven  and  their  parents  on  earth,  as  to  refiise  the  ardinanee, 
and  to  contradict  and  blaspheme  the  truth  which  it  accompanies."    Tbis 
IS  a  most  astonishing  avowal.     Mr.  Ewing  saw  where  his  doctrine  woild 
lead,  and  he  has  boldly  avowed  the  consequences.     Every  unbeliever  in 
the  house  may  be  baptized,  on  the  faith  of  the  head,  exe«it  he  relMi 
I  do  not  envy  the  conscience  that  can  receive  this  without  qufav; 
T  think  it  will  be  swaUowed  with  difficulty  by  many  of  the  IndependealB. 
But  when  Mr.  Ewing  has  avowed  this  monstrous  doctrine,  where  will  be 
find  a  warrant?    Not  in  Luke  xix.  9.    This  cannot  imply  that  tbe 
iiK-ment  the  head  of  a  family  believes,  all  the  members  of  the  family  tin 
believe,  or  are  actually  made  partakers  of  salvation.     If  not,  it  ii  no 
warrant  to  baptize  them.     But  if  it  does  imply  that  they  all  aetaaOj 
believe  with  the  heart,  then  it  is  believer  baptism.     Nor  does  thispsM* 
age  imply  that  all  the  members  of  a  believer's  house  will  at  last  bebcfe, 
— though  even  this  would  be  no  warrant  for  their  baptism,  which  implies 
r  ith  at  the  time  of  baptism.     Is  it  a  fact  that  all  the  slaves,  and  servaats, 
a.d  children  of  a  believer,  will  certainly  be  saved?    Let  us  heir  the 
passage  itself:  "  And  Jesus  entered  and  passed  through  Jericha    And, 
b^^hold,  there  was  a  man  named  Zaccheus,  which  was  the  chief  amoag 
the  publicans,  and  he  was  rich.     And  he  sought  to  see  Jesus,  who  be 
WIS ;  and  could  not  for  the  press,  because  he  was  little  of  stature.   And 
h .'  ran  before,  and  climbed  up  into  a  sycamore  tree  to  see  him^  lot  he 
was  to  pass  that  way.     And  when  Jesus  came  to  the  place,  he  looked 
\i\\  and  saw  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Zaccheus,  make  haste  and  coaie 
down,  for  to-day  I  must  abide  at  thy  house.    And  he  made  haste  and 
came  down,  and  received  him  joyfully.     And  when  they  saw  it,  they  ifl 
murmured,  saying.  That  he  was  sone  to  be  ffuest  with  a  man  that  is  a 
sinner.     And  Zaccheus  stood,  and  said  unto  the  Lord,  Behold,  Lord,  die 
half  of  my  goods  I  give  to  the  poor :  and  if  I  have  taken  anything  fioai 
any  man  by  false  accusation.  1  restore  him  four-fold     And  trnrnm  wtii 
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onto  him,  This  day  is  salvation  come  to  this  hoase,  forasmuch  as  he  also 
it  a  SOD  of  Abraham.  For  the  son  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lo6#  Now,  the  salvation  that  came  to  liis  house,  ap» 
pevs  to  me  to  be  evidently  his  own  salvation.  Zaccheus  had  been  a 
flMn  notoriously  a  sinner.  The  people  all  murmured,  even  when  Jesus 
propoacd  to  be  his  guest  The  Lord  touched  the  heart  of  Zaccheus, 
and  enabled  him  to  give  in  his  confession — ^the  clearest  evidence  of  liis 
oonrersion.  The  I^d,  therefore,  recognises  him  publicly  before  the 
people  who  murmured,  and  declared  that  Zaccheus  was  not  only  worthy 
of  being  his  host,  but  that  he  who  was  among  the  chief  of  sinners,  was 
mam  a  member  of  his  kingdom :  salvation  was  now  come  to  that  house 
which  the  crowd  looked  upon  as  so  unwort|iy  to  receive  the  Messiah.  It 
was  now  the  house  of  a  saved  sinner.  Jesus  next  gave  the  reason  t(  r 
Mying  that  salvation  was  come  to  that  house :  '*  He  also  is  a  son  of 
Abraham."  That  he  was  a  natural  descendant  of  Abraham,  there  was 
BO  question ;  but  now  he  is  a  son  of  Abraham's  faith.  The  Lord  Jesus 
doM  with  a  reason  that  confirms  this  view :  *'  For  the  Son  of  man  is 
oome  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost."  As  if  he  had  said, 
"Think  it  not  strange  that  Zaccheus  is  saved,  and  that  I  have  called 
hhn  a  son  of  Abraham.  He  was  a  notorious  sinner,  indeed,  but  I  have 
eome  to  save  such." 

Many  suppose  that  the  phrase,  "  Salvation  is  come  to  this  house.'' 
neans  that  others  in  the  house  had  believed ;  or  that  it  was  an  intima- 
tion that  they  would  believe.  As  far  as  concerns  the  question  of  baptism, 
I  hare  not  the  smallest  objection  to  either  of  these  views.  My  objection 
hf  that  they  are  not  the  import  of  the  passage.  I  am  quite  willing  to 
admit,  I  am  joyful  in  believing,  that  when  the  Gospel  comes  to  a  house, 
it  generally  spreads.  But  this  is  no  foundation  for  baptizing  an  unbe- 
Eering  family,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  contained  in  this  passage.  If 
Miration  comes  to  a  house,  let  the  house  be  baptized  as  far  as  the  salva- 
tion is  known  to  reach. 

Bnt  by  what  authority  does  Mr.  Ewing  make  the  exception,  with  re- 
to  those  who  refuse  the  ordinance,  and  blaspheme?  Children  have 

right  to  refuse ;  and  slaves  may  be  forced  to  submit.     Those  must 

be  baptized  with  the  household.  Ah,  Mr.  Ewing !  is  such  a  house- 
hold as  you  represent  to  be  entitled  to  baptism,  at  all  like  the  house  of 
the  jailer,  and  the  house  of  Stephanas?  How  unlike  to  your  comnus- 
■on  to  baptize,  is  the  commission  of  Christ !  Christ  says,  "  believe  and 
ke  baptized :"  Mr.  Ewing  says,  "  baptize  all  the  unbelievers  of  a  believ- 
er's lK>use,  except  they  refuse."  Is  it  not  a  fearful  thing  to  have  oti 
record  before  heaven  and  earth,  a  document  at  such  variance  with  the 
eommission  of  Christ?  I  know  Christ  will  forgive  the  ignorance  of  his 
peo|^;  but  to  teach  his  children  to  err  from  his  commandments,  is  not 
the  way  to  gain  ten  cities  in  the  day  of  judgment. 

Was  there  ever  anything  so  absurd  as  to  stretch  the  commission  to 
iNqitize,  by  the  use  of  an  indefinite  word  in  the  history  of  the  execution 
of  the  commission  ?  Must  not  the  commission  limit  this  indetinite 
word  ?  Does  not  Mr.  Ewing,  does  not  Dr.  Wardlaw,  show  examples  thai 
justifv  such  limitation  of  indefinite  or  general  language?     Why  do  thev 
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contend,  that  there  may  be  infants  in  a  believing  house,  though  they  do 
not  believe ;  when  they  will  not  allow  that  there  may  have  been  infants 
ill  a  baptized  house,  without  being  baptized?    NoiSb  can  be  baptized, 
according  to  the  commission,  but  believers :  the  phraseology  about  the 
households  is  perfectly  consistent  with  this,  according  to  daily  use  in  all 
nations :  why  then  conjure  up  a  difficulty  when  not  a  shadow  of  diffi- 
culty exists?    An  infidel,  who  read  the  Scriptures,  just  to  learn  what 
was  actually  the  practice  on  the  subject  in  the  apostl^  days,  would  not 
find  a  moment's  delay  from  these  households.     He  would  at  once  see 
that  the  word  household  may  extend  to  every  individual  of  the  family, 
or  admit  of  certain  exceptions,  according  to  known  limitations.    The 
limitation  of  the  households  he  would  find  in  the  commission.     He 
would  never  dream  that  the  apostles  would  baptize  any  but  such  as  are 
cxiinmanded  to  be  baptized. 

Let  it  be  recollected,  that  we  stand  on  the  defensive  in  this  matter; 
and  that  it  is  perfectly  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  if  the  term  household 
will  admit  the  limitation  for  which  we  contend.  To  serve  our  oppo* 
ncnts,  it  must  be  proved  that  infants  were  in  the  families.  Even  thb  wiH 
nt)i  serve  them.  They  might  have  been  in  the  households,  yet  not  hare 
been  baptized.  But  was  it  even  proved  that  infants  were  baptized,  il 
would  be  a  baptism  different  from  that  of  the  commission,  and  coold 
not  stand  in  its  room.  Even  in  such  a  case,  I  would  call  on  all  who 
believe  to  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  the  commission. 

''  The  case  of  the  little  children,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  **  brought  to  Jesoi, 
us  narrated,  Matt.  xix.  13 — 15,  entirely  agrees  with  this  view,"  namdj, 
that  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  baptized  infants.     There  must  truly  be  a 
arf^at  scarcity  of  proof  when  it  is  sought  in  such  a  passage  as  this.     No 
view  of  which  this  transaction  is  capable,  has  any  bearing  on  the  subject 
Wo  might  as  well  seek  a  warrant  for  infant  baptism  in  Magna  Charti, 
(tr  tlic  Bill  of  Rights.     Infant  salvation  does  not  imply  infant  bq>tinii. 
Baptism  is  an  exhibition  of  the  faith  of  the  Gospel :  and  of  course  can- 
not belong  to  any  but  those  who  appear  to  believe  the  Gospel.     But  in- 
fants are  saved  without  the  Gospel.     These  infants  are  not  brought  to 
Jesus  for  baptism,  nor  for  any  ordinance  of  the  Gospel,  but  to  be  blessed 
by  him.     Can  they  not  be  blessed  by  Jesus  without  baptism  ?    This  pa^ 
sage,  then,  can  have  no  concern  with  the  subject.     "  True,"  says  Mr. 
Ewing,  *'  baptism  is  not  mentioned  in  the  passage,  but  our  Saviour's 
condescension,  which  the  passage  does  mention,  and  which  he  so  beao- 
ti fully  displays  both  to  children  and  to  parents,  is  by  no  means  exclusitb 
of  the  baptism  of  the  former,  but  apparently  in  addition  to  it.''   Char  8th 
mourns  condescension,  here  mentioned,  not  exclusive  of  the  baptism  of  h»- 
fonts!     What  an  argument!     Does  our  Saviour's  condescension  to 
children,  suppose  that  they  must  have  been  baptized?    It  is  a  shame  ibr 
human  understanding  to  urge  such  arguments  as  these.     The  children 
taken  up  into  the  arms  of  Christ  could  speak  nothing  more  childish. 
Divine  truths  we  must  receive  like  children,  but  if  wc  receive  infant 
baptism  on  the  authority  of  such  arguments,  we  must  receive  it  as  sim- 
pletons.    Christ  commands  us  to  be  like  little  children,  but  he  nefCr 
ccmmands  us  to  be  idiots.     "  In  malice  be  ye  children,  but  in  under- 
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ilBiHling  be  men."  The  Gospel  itsdf  iniisi  have  evidence ;  ind  we  are 
req[iiired  to  believe  nothing  without  evidtoce.  Is  our  Saviour's  conde- 
soension  in  blessing  children  any  evidence  that  they  ought  to  be  baptized  f 
Hiis  passage  does  not,  indeed,  exclude  children  from  baptism  ;  and 
many  a  thousand  passages  might  be  quoted,  that  do  not  exclude  infants 
from  baptism.  But  is  every  passage  that  does  not  forbid  infant  baptism, 
a  proof  that  infants  ought  to  be  baptized  ?  It  seems,  however,  that  this 
passage  does  more  than  not  exclude  infants  from  baptism,  though,  in 
such  a  lack  of  evidence,  that  itself  is  a  great  deal.  The  blessing  is 
apparently  in  addition  to  the  baptism.  Now,  how  this  is  apparent,  is 
what  I  cannot  see ;  and  though^I  should  wear  out  my  eyes  in  the  search, 
I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  discover  it  here.  The  man  who  can  see 
infant  baptism  here,,  may  descry  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon  with  his 
naked  eye. 

Mr.  Ewing  quotes  a  passage  in  his  note,  that  is  subtle  without  pene- 
tration. Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven y  "  that  is  to  say,"  says  Mr. 
Hallet,  '<  the  kingdom  of  God  belongs  to,  or  comprehends  such  infants  as 
these."  No,  Mr.  Hallet,  to  say  this,  is  to  say  what  the  passage  does  not 
say.  It  is  not  said,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  belongs  to  such,  or  comprc' 
hmds  such ;  but  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  of  such,  that  is,  such  persons 
constitute  this  kingdom.  If  we  are  not  pleased  with  this  paraphrase, 
Mr.  Hallet  gives  us  another,  which  must  be  abund.intly  edifying ;  ''  or,'' 
says  he,  **  if  any  one  would  have  the  words  so  stiffly  rendered,  SucKs  is 
the  kingdom  of  God,  like,  Theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  Matt.  v.  3." 
Bot  the  latter  passage  ought  to  be  translated,  <<  of  them  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven."  The  kingdom  of  heaven  consists  of  the  poor  in  spirit,  and 
of  the  poor  in  spirit  only.  There  is  not  another  in  the  kingdom.  The 
meaning  is  not  that  the  poor  in  spirit  will  obtain  heaven  as  their  inherit- 
ance ;  but  that  there  is  none  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  but  the  poor  in 
spirit.  Neither  of  these  passages  imports  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
the  property  of  such  persons,  but  that  such  persons  constitute  the  whole 
kingdom.  There  is  not  one  in  heaven  but  the  poor  in  spirit ;  nor  is 
there  one  in  heaven  who  is  not  such  as  the  children.  However,  were  it 
even  supposed  that  the  expression  was,  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  belongs 
to  sach,"  the  import  of  the  term  such  is  not  altered.  Even  sucKs  is  the 
langdom,  makes  no  difference.  Every  way  in  which  the  words  can  be 
understood,  imports  that  the  heirs  of  the  kingdom  are  such  as  children — 
not  that  they  are  children.  Observe  the  difference  between  the  expres- 
sion. Matt.  V.  3,  from  the  expression  in  this  place.  In  the  former  it  is 
"of  them,"  in  the  latter  it  is  "  of  such."  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  of 
the  poor  in  spirit,  and  of  them  only :  but  it  is  not  of  children  only,  but 
of  those  who  are  such  as  children.  They  resemble  children  in  their 
character.  Had  of  them  been  here  used  instead  of  of  such,  it  would  have 
imported  that  none  but  children  are  members  of  Christ's  kingdom ;  it 
would  have  said,  that  all  children  are  members  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and 
that  none  but  children  were  included  in  that  kingdom. 

Mr.  Hallet  says,  that  if  we  understand  the  term  such  to  refer  not  to 
the  infants,  but  to  persons  resembling  them,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
make  out  the  force  of  our  Saviour's  argrument.     But  let  what  will  be 
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the  consequence,  this  is  actually  what  our  Saviour  has  said ;  and  nothiiy 
else  can  the  words  import.  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  ofsuch^" 
not  possibly  mean  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  of  them.  The 
$ueh  does  not  signify  identity — cannot  signify  identity,  but 
Besides,  to  understand  it  so,  would  imply,  that  none  but  children  cooU 
be  saved.  For  if  the  kingdom  of  God  is  of  children^  by  conseqiieiiGe 
none  but  children  are  of  the  kingdom.  I  am  not  bound,  then,  to 
satisfy  Mr.  Hallet  with  a  view  of  the  passage  that  will  make  out  the 
force  of  our  Saviour's  argument  I  will  show  him  what  concerns  thii 
argument,  and  I  will  insist  that  so  far  the  meaning  must  be  what  I  coin 
tend  for.  After  ascertaining  what  can  be  definitely  and  certainly  asoo- 
tained,  let  us  then  endeavour  to  see  the  lorce  of  the  argument  But  to 
see  this  is  not  necessary  to  know  the  other  with  the  ptmost  assurance. 

**  According  to  these  men,"  says  Mr.  Hallet,  ^'  our  Saviour  would  have 
said  the  same  thing,  if  men  had  brought  him  lambs  or  doves"  But  if 
Mr.  HaUet  would  exercise  a  little  discrimination,  he  would  see  a  difio* 
ence.  The  things  in  which  the  disciples  of  Christ  are  here  supposed  to 
resemble  children,  are  not  to  be  found  in  lambs  or  doves.  Lambs  and 
doves  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  fit  emblems  of  the  people  of  God ;  hti 
for  the  purpose  of  our  Lord  on  this  occasion,  they  were  totally  unaoitp 
able.  Children  are  of  the  human  race,  and  therefore  it  is  important  to 
know  whether  they  are  capable  of  being  blessed  by  Christ  NoWy  tlnl 
they  are  capable  of  being  brought  to  Christ,  and  of  being  blessed  by 
him,  is  known  from  Christ's  conduct  towards  them ;  though  it  is  not 
expressed,  nor  necessarily  implied  in  the  term  such.  That  term  impliti 
only  that  there  is  a  likeness  between  his  disciples  and  children.  But 
this  likeness  is  a  likeness  in  rational  and  moral  properties.  It  is  a  lik^ 
ness  of  temper,  disposition,  or  character  of  mind  This  could  not  be 
found  in  lambs  or  doves.  In  mere  harmlessness  doves  may  afford  a  lik^ 
ness.  Therefore  it  is  said,  "  Be  ye  harmless  as  doves."  But  the  moral 
qualities  here  referred  to,  are  not  to  be  found  in  lambs  or  doves :  these 
are  teachableness,  humility,  &c.  That  this  is. the  reference,  is  clear  from 
the  fact  as  recorded  by  Mark  x.  15.  '*  And  they  brought  young  childreD 
to  him,  that  he  should  touch  them  :  and  his  disciples  rebuked  those  that 
brought  thrm.  But  when  Jesus  saw  it,  he  was  displeased,  and  said  unto 
them,  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not:  for 
of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Whosoever  shaB 
not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not  enter  therein. 
Is  it  not  evident,  that  the  point  of  likeness  between  children  and  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  is  in  their  teachableness?  Here  also  it  is  evident, 
that  the  term  suck  refers  to  likeness — not  identity.  They  who  receive 
the  kingdom  of  God  must  receive  it  as  children,  but  they  are  not  all  child- 
ren. So,  then,  Mr.  Hallet,  your  lambs  and  your  doves  will  not  soit  this 
passage  I  will  receive  as  a  little  child  anything  that  the  Lord  teaches; 
but  your  explanation  of  the  term  such,  even  a  child  cannot  receive.  I 
must  renounce  my  understanding  altogether,  before  I  can  admit  such  to 
import  identity,  instead  of  likeness. 

The  same  thing  is  evident  from  Matt,  xviii.  1. — **  At  the  same  time 
eame  the  disciples  unto  Jesus,  saying,  Who  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom 
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f  beaTen?    And  Jesus  called  a  little  child  nnto  him,  and  set  him  in 
Ike  midst  of  them,  and  said,  Verily  I  say  unto  yon,  Except  ye  be  con- 
ertedy  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom 
f  heaven.     Whosoever  therefore  shall  humble  himself  as  this  little 
hildy  the  same  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     And  whoso 
kafl  receive  one  such  little  child  in  my  name,  receiveth  me.     But  whoso 
haD  offisnd  one  of  these  little  ones  which  believe  in  me,  it  were  better 
NT  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were 
rowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea."     Here  we  see  that  the  disciples  must 
e  fike  children  in  humility.     In  this  sense,  the  disciples  are  children. 
lot  in  humility,  lambs  and  doves  could  be  no  figures.     That  they  were 
fMble  of  being  blessed,  depends  on  their  being  human  persons. 
"  The  meaning  seems  to  be,"  says  Mr.  Hallet,  "  of  such  kind  of 
ibnts  as  these  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  is,  of  such  infants  as  have 
sen  partakers  of  the  seal  of  the  covenant,  of  such  infants  as  have  been 
Iptized,  or,  at  least,  circumcised  like  these."     No,  Mr.  Hallet,  this  is 
Mfgery;  this  is  a  vile  and  wicked  forgery.     Thousands  have  been 
niged  for  forgery,  who  have  not  made  such  alterations  on  writings  as 
IB  makes  on  the  book  of  God.    There  is  nothing  either  expressed  or 
fiCed  with  respect  to  the  baptism  or  the  circumcision  of  the  infants 
ought  to  Jesus ;  nor  does  what  our  Lord  says  apply  to  those  children 
ove  than  any  other  children.     It  is  not,  Suffer  these  Kttle  bctpiized  or 
rtmmeised  children  to  come,  but  suffer  Kttle  childreny  any  little  children, 
come  to  me.     Does  not  the  parallel  passage,  Mark  x.  15,  apply  to 
iDdren  in  general  ?    It  is  the  temper  of  children  to  which  our  Lord 
fCS  his  approbation,  and  the  things  referred  to  are  found  in  all  children. 
oes  not  the  illustration  show  this?     Does  not  Matt,  xviii.  1,  confirm 
wT     Why  does  Mr.  Hallet  look  for  a  reason  of  approbation,  not  only 
It  mentioned  by  Jesus  himself,  but  different  from  that  which  Jesus  has 
antioned  ?    All  children  possess  what  Jesus  here  approves.     But  while 
efle  dispositions  of  children  are  such  as  to  afford  a  proper  figure  to 
present  the  teachableness,  humility,  &c.  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  there 
DO  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  such  as  are  entirely  conformable  to 
e  law  of  God.     There  may  be  something  in  them  that  will  need  the 
onement  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  while  they  afford  a  likeness  to  the 
laracter  of  the  disciples.     Indeed,  the  dispositions  of  children  are  not 
ondered  here  in  reference  to  God,  but  in  reference  to  men.  Children 
lieve  their  parents  implicitly ;  and  they  are  comparatively  unambitious. 
itt  they  are  no  more  ready  to  believe  God  than  adults  are.    The  appro- 
iMon,  therefore,  of  infants  contained  in  our  Lord's  words,  does  not 
fihr  that  they  are  teachable  and  humble  in  the  things  of  God.     Our 
m  may  approve  of  children  here,  just  as  he  loved  the  rich  young  man 
unbelief    The  young  man  had  lived  in  such  a  manner,  that  in  his 
m  view  he  had  kept  the  law  of  God  from  his  youth  up.     To  live  so, 
IS   commendable,  though  he  was    in    error.     Accordingly,  "Jesus 
iholding  him,  loved  him." 

But  in  whatever  way  the  thing  may  be  explained,  the  ground  of  our 
yrd's  approbation  of  children,  is  their  teachableness,  humility,  &c.,  and 
is  as  it  re^>ects  all  children  equally.     If  Mr.  Hallet  will  not  take 
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edification  in  my  way  of  understanding  the  force  of  our  Lord's  nr^imiwi, 
let  him  look  for  something  to  please  himself.  That  the  term  suck  has 
the  reference  for  which  I  contend,  does  not  admit  doubt 

That  children  are  capable  of  being  brought  to  Christ  and  blessed  bj 
him,  is  clearly  established  by  this  passage;  and  in  this  light  it  iscif 
inestimable  value.  Let  every  Christian,  then,  bring  his  children  to  ChruL 
Let  him  bring  them  to  Christ  in  his  prayers  night  and  day ;  lor  their 
salvation  is  beyond  every  earthly  consideration.  Let  him  bring  them  to 
Christ  in  his  word,  and  in  every  thing  in  which  Christ  has  app<Hnted 
them  to  be  brought  to  him.  But  let  not  Christians  think,  that  to  prac- 
tise on  their  infants  a  religious  ordinance  of  human  invention,  is  to  brtBg 
them  to  Christ,  but  to  increase  their  own  sin.  Had  man  appointed  n 
ordinance  of  imposition  of  hands  on  children,  from  the  authority  of  thii 
passage,  it  would  not  have  been  so  strange ;  but  to  argue  that  children 
must  be  baptized,  because  they  may  be  blessed  by  Jesus,  has  no  coloor 
of  plausibility.  The  whole  argument  may  be  reduced  to  a  sinde  sen- 
tence. Children  may  he  blessed  without  being  bcqftized,  therefore  tk 
blessing  of  the  children  by  Jesus  is  no  argument  for  infant  bnqttism,  * 

In  short,  whether  our  Lord's  expression  imports  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  consists  of  such,  or  is  the  property  of  such,  the  term  such  most 
necessarily  mean  not  them,  but  persons  like  them— of  such  as  childrea, 
not  of  children  such  as  these.  The  ground  of  our  Lord's  approbation  of 
children  is  their  resemblance  to  his  disciples  in  certain  characteristics  ot 
mind,  which  are  to  be  found  only  in  rational  creatures ;  and  they  are 
permitted  to  come  to  Christ,  because  they  are  capable  of  being  Uesnd 
by  him. 

The  fact  here  recorded,  however,  instead  of  affording  evidence  far 
infant  baptism,  affords  a  presumption  against  it.  If  infants  were  eveiy 
day  brought  to  be  baptized,  why  did  the  apostles  object  to  their  being 
brought  to  be  blessed?  Mr.  Ewing  has  been  aware  of  this  difficulty, 
and  has  obviated  it  by  a  resource  worthy  of  Ulysses,  *'  for  vnk» 
renowned."  "  The  disciples  of  Christ,"  says  he,  "  never  thought  rf 
forbidding  the  children  to  be  brought  to  them,  which  they  would  be, 
(John  iv.  2,)  in  order  to  be  baptized.  They  only  objected  to  their  being 
brought  also  to  their  Master,  that  he  should  put  his  hands  on  them, 
and  pray."  Now,  is  this  a  thought  that  would  ever  occur  to  any  simple 
mind  in  reading  the  passage?  Is  there  anything  that  intimates  a 
double  purpose  in  bringing  the  children, — first  for  their  baptism  to  the 
apostles,  and  next  to  Jesus  for  his  blessing  ?  What  an  eagle-eye  must 
he  have  that  can  discover  these  things !  fiut  there  is  here  a  distinction 
never  once  made  in  the  history  of  Jesus, — a  distinction  between  coming 
to  him  and  to  his  attending  disciples.  There  is  no  instance  of  coming  to 
his  apostles,  for  anything  in  his  presence.  Jesus  indeed  did  not  person- 
ally baptize ;  but  he  baptized  by  his  disciples.  All  things  were  done 
by  his  directions,  and  whoever  came  for  baptism  came  to  Jesus,  as  much 
as  for  anything  else.  This  distinction,  however,  if  admitted,  wiU  not 
serve.  Still,  it  is  asked,  if  children  were  baptized,  why  did  the  apostles 
object  to  their  coming  to  Christ  to  be  blessed  ?  Jesus  vindicates  the 
propriety   of    bringing   children   to  him,  by  arguments    that  equally 
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whether  it  is  to  himself  persooallyy  or  to  his  apostles  acting  for 

(t  let  this  passage  be  ever  so  finely  wire-drawn,  it  cannct  include 
i  baptism.  It  applies  to  children  in  general,  and  not  merely  to  the 
ran  of  believers ;  and  though  the  cluldren  of  believers  only  were 
dedy  they  may  be  brought  to  Christ  for  his  blessing  without  being 


rhe  language  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles/'  says  Mr.  Ewing,  '*  on 
nbfect  of  baptism,  previously  to  the  history  of  the  propagation  of 
Soqpel  among  the  Gentiles,  in  which  family  baptism  is  first  men- 
d,  is  always  equally  comprehensive  with  that  of  the  Gospels,''  Acts 
fy  89.  On  the  subject  of  baptism !  Does  the  baptism  enforced 
16  wsage  referred  to,  at  all  include  any  but  those  who  repent  ? 
BO  reter  said  unto  them,  Repent,  and  be  baptized,  every  one  of 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall 
re  the  gifl  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  the  promise  is  unto  you,  and 
or  children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord 
lod  shall  call."  Does  this  imply  the  baptism  of  any  but  of  those 
repent?  They  who  repent,  and  they  only,  are  to  be  baptized. 
pent,  and  be  baptized."     Can  language  be  more  clear  1    Are  they 

0  be  baptized  into  the  remission  of  sins?  Does  not  this  show,  that 
ptism,  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  are  supposed  with  respect 
ft  baptized  ?  They  are  not  to  be  baptized,  that  repentance  and 
■ion  of  sins  may  follow.     Instead  of  proving  infant  baptism,  this 

SI  proves  that  none  ought  to  be  baptized  but  such  as  repent,  and 
eir  sins  forgiven.  Is  it  not  expressly  said,  that  all  who  are  thus 
led  shall  receive  the  gifl  of  the  Holy  Ghost?  The  promise  is 
id  said  to  be  to  your  children ;  but  is  it  not  also  said,  that  it  is  to 
At  are  afar  off?     And  is  it  not,  with  respect  to  both,  confined  to 

1  whom  the  Lord  shall  call  ?  Children  denote  posterity,  and  not 
ij  infant  children ;  and  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  is  to  them  and  to 

posterity,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off,  only  on  their  repentance. 
not  said,  that  when  a  man  repents,  his  children  shall  receive  the 
>f  the  Holy  Ghost,  whether  they  repent  or  not ;  for  this  is  false. 
shildren,  and  all  that  are  afar  off,  shall  receive  this  gifl,  just  as  he 
elf  received  it,  when  they  repent  and  are  baptized.  Does  Mr. 
ig  believe,  that  when  a  man  believes  the  Gospel,  his  infants,  and  all 
mbelieveVs  of  his  house,  receive  remission  of  sins,  and  the  gifl  of 
Idy  Ghost?  If  not,  there  is  no  ground  to  give  them  that  baptism 
implies  both  remission  of  sins,  and  the  gifl  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
promise  is  to  the  children,  just  as  it  is  to  the  parents ;  and  it  is  to 
lat  are  afar  off,  just  as  it  is  to  parents  and  children,  on  their  repent- 
:  and  it  is  actually  communicated  only  to  those  whom  the  Lord 
Mr.  Ewing  says,  "  that  when  the  apostle  added, '  To  all  that  are 
off,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call,'  the  meaning 
Jj  is,  that  the  promise  which  was  to  the  Jews  first,  and  to  their 
ren,  should  be  to  the  Gentiles  also,  and  to  their  children."  No,  Mr. 
ig,  this  is  not  the  plain  meaning, — this  is  a  very  forced  and 
itnral  meaning.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  promise  here  spoken  of 
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is  to  the  children  of  the  Gentiles,  jnst  as  it  was  to  the  children  of  tlie 
Jews ;  that  is,  on  their  repentance,  they  shall  he  made  partakers  of  ihe 
gift  of  the  Spirit.  Bat  die  words  referred  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
this.  The  last  clause  is  a  limitation  of  the  promise  with  respect  to  the 
three  classes  mentioned,  restricting  it  to  such  of  each  as  the  Lord  shaD 
call.  This  is  as  clear  as  language  can  make  it ;  and  nothing  but  pe^ 
verseness  can  mistake  it  The  promise  is  unto  you ;  the  promise  is  like- 
wise to  your  children ;  the  promise  is  likewise  to  all  that  are  afar  off. 
But  it  is  to  none  of  any  class,  but  such  as  the  Lord  shall  call.  The 
three  distinct  classes  are  coupled  by  and — ^you  and  your  children,  an*! 
all  afar  off.  The  last  clause  is  not  couplcMl  with  the  rest  by  oih/,  but 
added  to  the  whole,  as  a  limitation.  And  does  not  the  whole  word  of 
God  confirm  this  view  ?  Do  any  receive  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  but  such 
as  are  called  ?  Do  the  unbelieving  children  and  servants  of  a  believer 
receive  this  gifl?  It  is  strange  that  any  Christian  should  contend  for  a 
view  of  this  passage,  so  unfounded  and  so  forced. 

But  if  Mr.  Ewing  will  be  so  perverse  as  to  hold  to  this  view,  it  wiD 
profit  him  nothing  as  to  infant  baptism.  Whatever  the  promise  here 
may  import,  to  whomsoever  it  is  made,  the  baptism  here  spoken  of,  is  to 
such  only  as  repent.  Besides,  even  according  to  his  own  explanadon 
of  the  passage,  he  must  view  all  the  infants  and  unbelievers  of  a  bdiever'f 
house,  as  possessing  the  gifl  of  the  Spirit  This  is  a  species  of  unb^ 
lievers  unknown  to  the  word  of  God, — unbelievers  possessing  the  Holy 
Spirit 

Nothing  but  perverseness,  and  an  obstinate  attachment  to  a  system, 
could  make  our  opponents  rely  on  an  argument  founded  on  the  indefi- 
nite phrase,  t/our  children.  Does  not  God  promise  to  **  pour  out  his 
Spirit  upon  all  flesh?"  Might  it  not  be  as  plausibly  argued  from  this, 
that  the  Spirit  must  be  given  to  every  individual  of  the  human  race,  as 
that  children  here  must  mean  either  all  children,  or  infant  children! 
Even  if  no  explanatory  and  limiting  phrase  had  been  added,  the  indefi- 
nite term  must  be  limited  by  other  known  truth.  But  our  opponents 
are  so  perverse,  as  to  contend  for  the  unlimited  sense  of  an  indefinite 
term,  afler  it  has  been  expressly  limited  in  the  passage  itself  by  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Dr.  Wardlaw  asks,  How  would  a  Jew  understand  the  term  children 
in  this  passage  ?  I  answer,  no  man  of  common  sense  can  mistake  its 
meaning,  if  he  takes  the  meaning  firom  the  words.  The  apostle  explains 
himself,  so  as  not  to  be  innocently  mistaken  by  either  Jew  or  Gentile. 
Paul  says,  **  Men  and  brethren,  children  of  the  stock  of  Abraham,  and 
whosoever  among  you  feareth  God,  to  you  is  the  word  of  this  salvation 
sent"  Did  not  the  Jews  believe  that  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom  would  be  confined  to  themselves  ?  How  then,  I  might  ask, 
would  they  understand  this  language?  Would  they  not  have  much 
greater  reason  to  conclude  from  this,  that  Paul  confined  salvation  to  the 
Jews,  than  that  Peter  extended  the  gifl  of  the  Spirit  to  the  whole  oflbpring 
of  believers,  without  any  respect  to  their  faith  ?  He  says  nothing  here 
to  guard  them  from  this  conception.  But  Peter  expressly  limits  the 
term  children,  as  applicable  only  to  those  called  by  the  Lord.     Is  the 
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Qospel  sent  only  to  the  Jews,  and  such  as  feared  God  ?  Is  it  not  sent 
to  all  ?  Yet  Paul,  on  this  occasion,  speaks  of  it  as  sent  to  the  stock  of 
Abraham,  and  such  among  them  as  feared  God.  Just  so  Peter  speaks 
of  the  promise  to  them  and  their  children,  but  he  explicitly  limits  the 
Ueving  to  those  whom  God  shall  call.  The  most  prejudiced  Jew  could 
mat  innocently  mistake  this  language. 

''Are  we,  then,  to  siq[)pose,"  says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  '*  that  this  *  holy  man 
of  God,  speaking  as  he  was  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,'  would,  without 
saqplanation  or  restriction,"  &c.  1/Vithout  explanation  or  restriction! 
How  can  Dr.  Wardlaw  use  this  language  ?  Is  not  the  last  clause  an  ex- 
limitation?— "as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call."  But 
had  there  been  no  limitation,  it  is  rash  in  Dr.  Wardlaw  to  use  such 
Itngaage.  Jesus  himself  used  expressions  that  were  capable  of  being 
oriranderstood.  Prejudices  are  no  excuse  for  penrerting  the  word  of 
Qod.  If  the  Jews  took  less  or  more  out  of  the  words  of  the  apostles 
than  they  express,  they  were  blameable. 

Does  Dr.  Wardlaw  believe,  that  when  the  head  of  a  family  receives 
Ike  Goqiel,  all  his  infants  receive  the  Spirit?  If  not,  why  does  he  bap- 
tise them  on  account  of  this  promise?  Even  if  they  did  receive  the 
Spirit,  they  are  not  to  be  baptized  by  this  passage,  except  they  repent. 
Dioes  he  say  that  the  promise  implies  that  they  will  repent  ?  But  the 
promise  is,  that  penitents  shall  receive  the  Spirit,  and  not  that  the  chil- 
dren of  such  shall  repent  in  time  to  come.  Besides,  if  there  was  a  pro 
miae  that  all  the  children  of  all  believers  would  repent,  this  would  not 
tatitle  them  to  that  baptism  that  supposes  repentance. 

But  if  your  children  respects  children,  without  limitation  from  the 
ooncluding  clause,  then  the  promise  is,  that  all  the  children  of  a  believer 
will  receive  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  on  his  believing.  Does  this  imply  that 
all  the  children  of  a  believer  believe  also  at  the  same  time  ?  If  not,  does 
the  promise  import  that  unbelieving  adult  children  will  receive  the  Spirit? 
Aooording  to  our  opponents,  this  promise  secures  the  gifl  of  the  Spirit 
to  tlie  children  of  believers,  as  weU  as  to  themselves.  If  so,  except  it  is 
a  fidae  promise,  such  children  will  receive  the  Spirit.  Unless,  then, 
al  the  children  of  a  believer  receive  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  as  well  as 
Umaelf,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  cannot  here  be  promised  to  his  children 
moepi  they  believe. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  as  rei^cts  his  miracu- 
kfm  operations,  was  given  to  their  children  with  the  limitation  for  which 
vo  contend.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  might  be  children  under  age,  but 
Mae  of  them  were  unbelieving  children.  They  were  old  enough  to 
prophesy:  ''And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  saith  God,  I  will 
pevr  oat  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh :  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters 
dudl  prophesy."  T^is  is  the  promise  to  which  Peter  refers,  and  it  was 
MSInd,  as  far  as  concerned  miraculous  gifb,  in  the  gift  of  prophecy 
on  their  sons  and  daughters.  Surely  these  prophesying  sons 
daughters,  were  believing  sons  and  daughtm, — ^not  unbelieving  sons 
daughters,  nor  infant  sons  and  daugfatm.  Now,  does  not  the  very 
0?  the  gift  promised  to  their  aons  and  daughters,  limit  the  gift  to 
haKaraig  aons  and  daughters?    Nolbiaf  can  be  more  clear.    But  why 
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do  we  waste  time  in  ascertaining  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  promise, 
or  of  any  other  promise  ?  Neither  this  promise,  nor  any  other  promise, 
respects  baptism.  For  argument's  sake,  let  it  be  granted  that  the  Spirit 
is  promised  to  all  the  seed  of  all  believers ;  this  does  not  imply  their 
baptism,  except  it  implies  faith.  The  commission  limits  baptism  to 
oelievers ;  and  the  baptism  that  Peter  here  preaches,  is  limited  to  those 
who  repent.  Whatever  a  wild  fancy  may  extort  from  the  prcmiise  men- 
tioned, it  has  no  concern  with  baptism.  That  the  promise  of  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit  is  limited  to  those  whom  the  Lord  shall  call,  with  respeet 
to  them,  their  children,  and  those  afar  off,  is  as  clear  as  the  light  of 
heaven ;  but  let  it  be  extended  as  it  may,  baptism  is  not  attached  to  it 
The  passage  has  no  possible  bearing  on  the  subject.  Our  cqppooeiits 
have  a  popish  perverseness  in  clinging  to  arguments  that  have  a  thou- 
sand and  a  thousand  times  been  shown  to  be  inefficient,  and  which  tbey 
themselves  represent,  not  as  bearing  the  weight  of  their  conclusion,  but 
as  having  merely  some  favourable  aspect  toward  it.  It  is  a  most  ven- 
tious  thing,  that,  in  the  dispute  about  infant  baptism,  the  greatest  pirt 
of  the  arguments  brought  to  support  it,  have  no  concern  with  baptism 
at  all.  Is  it  not  evident,  on  the  very  face  of  the  business,  that  inAnt 
baptism  is  not  in  the  Scriptures,  when  its  advocates  are  obliged  to  shel- 
ter it  under  such  subterfuges?  Had  they  real  evidence,  they  have 
talents  to  exhibit  it  Had  they  only  one  sound  argument,  they  would 
not  degrade  their  understanding  by  resting  on  arguments  that  have  no 
reference  to  the  subject. 

"  Precisely  in  the  same  strain,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  ''  and  almost  in  the 
same  words,  the  apostle  Paul  asserts  the  interest  which  believers  from 
among  the  Gentiles  have,  in  the  family  promise  made  to  the  Jews;  and 
in  the  same  way  as  Peter  does,  he  connects  this  family  promise  with 
family  baptism :  Gal.  iii.  13,  14,  26-29."  Femily  promise^  fomify  ^p- 
tism !  How  are  such  things  to  be  found  in  the  passages  referred  tot 
Is  not  the  blessing  of  Abraham,  that  comes  on  the  GentUes,  justifieatioii 
by  the  faith  of  Abraham,  in  the  seed  of  Abraham  ?  Is  it  not  such  only 
who  receive  "  the  promise  of  the  Spirit?"  Do  any  but  believers  receive 
the  promise  of  the  Spirit?  Is  it  not  here  expressly  said,  that  the  *' pro- 
mise of  the  Spirit"  is  "  through  faith  ?"  Is  it  not  expressly  said,  that 
the  blessing  of  Abraham  has  come  on  the  Gentiles,  that "  we  might 
receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  through  faith?"  Can  this  blessing, 
then,  extend  farther  than  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  connected  with  it* 
and  to  be  given  through  it  ?  This  promise  is  confined  to  faith,  which 
clearly  determines  what  the  blessing  is,  and  strongly  confirms  our  view 
of  the  parallel  passage  fi'om  Acts  ii.  99. 

But  Mr.  Ewinff  sajrs  that  Paul  here,  as  Peter  does,  connects  this 
promise  with  family  baptism.  No,  Mr.  Ewing,  neither  of  them  eonneeti 
this  promise  with  family  baptism ;  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  foundatioi 
for  such  an  assertion.  Peter  says  nothing  of  the  baptism  of  the  children 
to  whom  the  promise  is  made.  There  is  no  doubt  th^t  such  chHdien 
would  be  baptized  as  well  as  their  parents,  because  they  were  beKevera, 
and  had  received  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  through  faith.  Bat  this  is  not  wid 
in  the  passage,  nor  implied  any  other  way  than  as,  like  their 
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thej  repented,  and  through  faith  received  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  In 
GbL  iii.  14,  eren  believer  baptism  is  not  E^poken  of  as  connected  with  the 
Uessing  of  Abraham,  though  it  is  truly  connected  with  it.  In  ver.  26, 
97,  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  import  of  baptism,  but  not  as  connected 
with  Ter.  14.  But  where  is  family  baptism  ?  How  can  it  be  extorted 
fipom  ver.  07  ?  Mr.  Ewing  might  as  well  assert  that  family  baptism  is 
eonnected  with  the  breach  of  the  sixth  commandment  Shall  any  man 
tafler  his  understanding  to  be  imposed  on,  by  submitting  to  believe  that 
ftmiiy  baptism  is  spoken  of  in  such  passages  as  this  ?  Can  a  righteous 
cause  require  the  aid  of  such  support?  Give  me  Scripture  for  infant 
baptism,  and  I  will  receive  it.  Give  me  any  reasoning  that  is  founded 
en  a  basis  of  truth,  and  I  will  weigh  it  But  I  can  have  no  respect  for 
a  mode  of  reasoning  that  founds  on  nothing,  or  on  untrue  assumption. 
A  man  would  read  himself  blind,  before  he  would  find  anything  like 
flanily  baptism  in  Gal.  iii.  It  cannot  be  truth  that  requires  learned  and 
ingenious  men  to  adopt  such  a  mode  of  defence.  Mr.  Ewing,  either 
yield,  or  give  us  argument  Do  not  continue  to  force  and  misrepresent 
Ike  word  of  God,  to  sanction  the  traditions  of  men.  You  are  flounder- 
ing in  a  quagmire,^-every  plunge  to  relieve  yourself,  will  only  sink  you 
more  deeply. 

**  Unless  we  admit,"  says  Mr.  Ewing, "  that  infants,  nay,  every  relation, 
both  of  affinity  and  descent,  which  can  be  considered  as  his  property, 
are  interested  in  the  privileges  of  a  believer's  house,  I  see  not  a  satisfac- 
tory meaning  of  1  Cor.  vii.  1^2 — 14."  This  is  an  astonishing  avowal. 
Mr.  Ewing  believes  that  all  the  unbelieving  children  of  a  believer,  and 
Ins  unbelieving  wife,  have  from  him  a  right  to  all  the  ordinances  of 
Clnrist  Well,  this  is  extravagant,  but  it  is  only  consistent.  Others 
have  founded  an  argument  for  infant  baptism  on  this  passage,  but  they 
ineoQsistently  refus^  to  admit  the  argument  with  respect  to  the  unbe- 
lienng  wife.  Mr.  Ewing  has  perceived  that  the  passage  cannot  be 
eoonstently  quoted  for  the  one  and  not  for  the  other,  and  that  it  applies 
efoally  to  the  Lord's  supper :   he  therefore,  instead  of  giving  up  the 

Xoient,  as  proving  too  much,  boldly  adopts  all  its  consequences.  The 
ieving  wife,  then,  is  to  be  baptized,  and  to  be  admitted  to  all  the 
privileges  of  a  believer's  house.  This  privilege,  it  seems,  is  granted  on 
the  right  of  property.  The  unbelieving  wife  is  to  be  baptized  as  the 
property  of  her  hu^and.  Slaves  have  a  similar  claim.  To  refute  so 
OMMietrous  a  position,  is  anything  necessary  but  to  state  it?  Is  this  like 
the  kingdom  of  Christ?  Can  anything  be  more  contrary  to  the  Scripture 
aeeoonts  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper?  Faith  is  necessary  to  entitle 
to  admission  into  a  church ;  faith  is  necessary  to  eat  the  Lord's  supper 
witboat  condemnation ;  faith  is  necessary  for  baptism.  How,  then,  can 
an  onbelieving  wife,  or  unbelieving  children,  be  admitted  to  such  privi- 
kges  by  this  passage  ?  Can  any  passage  in  the  word  of  God  give  a 
warrant  to  persons  to  eat  and  drink  condenmation  to  themselves?  Can 
any  passage  warrant  the  admission  of  unbelievers  into  a  church  from 
wmch  the  Lord  has  excluded  them?  Can  any  passage  sanction  the 
baptism  of  unbelievers,  when  all  the  accounts  of  baptism  require  faith  ? 
Can  any  passage  give  countenance  to  persons  evidently  in  their  sins,  to 
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be  admitted  to  an  ordinance  that  figuratiTely  exhibits  their  sins  as,  by 
faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  already  washed  away?  This  is  an  extrava- 
gance  that,  in  a  person  who  has  any  notion  of  Christian  fellowship,  and 
the  nature  of  a  church,  can  never  be  exceeded. 

With  respect  to  the  passage  referred  to,  it  is  usually  and  suffieieilly 
explained,  by  an  allusion  to  Ezra  x.  3,  44;  Neb.  xiii.  23,  34.  The 
sanctification  referred  to,  must  be  legitimacy  according  to  the  law0f€hi. 
Such  marriages  were  not  lawful  to  the  Jews,  and  both  the  wives  IM 
their  children  were  put  away.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  disciples  to  many 
in  the  Lord ;  but  even  if  they  transgress  that  law,  or  are  converted  ate 
marriage,  they  are  not,  like  the  Jews,  to  put  away  their  wives  and  child- 
ren on  repentance.  The  marriage  is  to  continue,  and  the  relaiioo  is 
sanctified,  just  as  their  food  is  sanctified  or  blessed  to  their  use.  Now 
this  is  an  important,  a  most  important  thing.  As  Jesus  commands  his 
disciples  to  marry  in  the  LcNrd,  had  no  provision  been  made,  erarv 
marriage  contrary  to  this,  must  be  given  up  on  repentance,  just  as  Cdhii* 
cation  and  adultery ;  and  the  oflbpring  of  such  marriages  coald  not  be 
considered  as  the  children  of  marriage,  according  to  God's  institutkn. 
It  is  said  in  reply  to  this,  that  even  the  marriages  of  unbelievers  an 
lawful,  and  the  offspring  legitimate.  Certainly — because  they  are  i^ 
cording  to  the  law  both  of  God  and  man.  But  as  Christ  commands  lu 
people  to  marry  in  the  Ijord,  to  marry  otherwise  is  contrary  to  Godfb 
law.  Neither  such  marriage,  then,  nor  the  offspring  of  it,  would  bs 
legitimate  according  to  the  law  of  God,  except  by  this  proviiioii.  The 
marriage  might  be  legitimate  according  to  the  law  of  man^  and  the 
children  legitimate  according  to  the  law  of  man,  but  neither  wooU  bs 
legitimate  according  to  the  law  of  God.  This  provision,  then,  is  moit 
bountiful  and  kind.  The  believer,  by  remaining  in  his  marriage  with 
the  unbeliever,  does  not  continue  in  sin,  as  he  would  by  coDtinuiog  in 
fornication.  His  marriage  is  sanctified  to  him.  I  can  see  no  difficiky 
in  the  passage ;  but  if  any  will  choose  to  understand  it  otherwise^  Iflt 
them  have  it  their  own  way.  In  no  view  of  it,  can  it  countenance  the 
baptism  of  infants  or  unbelievers.  This  sanctification,  whatever  it  ii^  ii 
a  marriage  of  sanctification,  and  not  the  sanctification  of  the  SphnI 
through  the  belief  of  the  truth,  which  is  the  only  sanctification  that  SB* 
titles  to  any  Christian  privilege.  If  such  infants  were  even  as  holy  as  the 
infant  John  the  Baptist,  it  would  not  imply  their  baptism.  Thiey  mtf 
possess  the  holiness  that  will  fit  them  for  heaven,  without  entitling  thsB 
to  baptism.    Baptism  is  for  believers,  and  only  for  believers. 

So,  then,  Mr.  Ewing  can  see  no  meaning  in  this  passage,  unless  it  is  a 
warrant  to  give  to  unbelievers  those  ordinances  that  Jesus  has  provided 
for  believers,  and  fi'om  which  he  has  excluded  unbelievers.  If  this 
passage  will  give  a  right  to  introduce  the  unbelieving  wife  and  chiMvsB 
of  a  believer  into  a  church,  and  to  give  them  the  ordinance  appoiBlid 
for  believers, — if  it  will  enable  such  unbelieving  wife  and  children  toesi 
the  Lord's  supper  without  eating  and  drinking  condemnation ;  may  it  not 
also  introduce  them  into  heaven  on  the  same  ground  ?  It  is  saidp  **  he 
that  believeth  not  shall  be  oondemned  f  but  if  faith  can  be  dispcnaod 
with  in  the  ordinance  of  Christ,  in  which  it  is  required,  may  it  not  also 
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ke  dispensed  with  in  this  threatening?  The  same  explanation  that  will 
bs|itize  an  unbeliever,  or  admit  him  to  the  Lord's  supper,  will  introduce 
idm  into  heaven,  in  defiance  of  the  condemnation  pronounced  against 
him  by  the  Saviour  himself.  What  a  wretched  thing  it  is  for  a  Chris* 
titD  to  be  given  up  by  God  to  justify  the  traditions  of  men,  and  to  fight 
afftinst  the  ordinance  of  Christ !  How  wide  is  the  range  of  this  error ! 
Hovr  mueh  of  the  word  of  God  does  its  defence  oblige  its  advocates  to 
pervert! 

But  this  is  a  new  and  a  strange  ground  of  baptism — baptism  on  the 
gimmd  of  property  1  The  unbelieving  wife  is  baptized,  not,  it  seems,  in 
firtae  of  the  promises  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  but  because  she  is 
the  property  of  her  believing  husband.  The  promises  of  the  Abrahamic 
ootenant  are  to  his  seed,  but  the  wife  is  included  only  as  property.  Can 
ay  idea  be  more  abhorrent  to  the  nature  ;>f  Christ's  kingdom  ?  Would 
Mt  this  baptize  the  whole  dominions  of  an  absolute  king?  I  call  upon 
•U  Christians  to  reflect  on  this  monstrous  avowal.  Is  it  not  self^vident 
tiMt  the  cause  that  demands  this  defence,  is  not  the  cause  of  God  and 
Irath  t  That  the  baptism  of  the  unbelieving  wife  is  the  necessary  con- 
Mqoence  of  the  argument  for  infant  baptism  brought  from  this  passage, 
Hr.  Ewing  sees  to  be  inevitable ;  and  therefore  avows  the  consequence 
miller  than  forego  the  argument  It  is,  then,  utterly  vain  for  more  timid 
■inds  to  attempt  to  hold  the  argument  and  refuse  the  consequence. 
Hr.  Ewing  being  judge,  the  baptism  of  the  infant  must  be  accompanied 
with  that  of  the  unl^eving  wife,  and  the  unbelieving  adults  of  the 
fcmily.  Let  them,  then,  choose  which  they  will ;  they  must  take  all  or 
■othine. 

Well,  suppose  they  are  all  determined  to  adopt  the  shocking  conse* 
onences  avowed  by  Mr.  Ewing,  their  hardihood  will '  show  only  their 
m^Msition — it  will  not  save  their  eause.  This  holiness  of  the  unbe- 
tiering  wife  and  children,  is  a  holiness  not  of  the  truth  nor  of  the  J^rit ; 
waA  therefore  cannot  entitle  to  any  ordinance  of  Christ's  kingdom.  It 
it  a  heUne$s  of  marriage,  which  is  an  ordinance  of  God  for  his  peo|^,  in 
oommon  with  all  men.  It  is  a  holiness  which  is  here  expressly  said  to 
belong  to  unbelievers ;  and  therefore  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  ordi- 
nanees  that  were  intended  for  believers.  It  is  a  holiness  that  demands 
Ike  believing  husband  or  wife  to  live  with  the  unbelieving,  not  to  baptise 
Hoh.  The  question  treated  of  is  solely  this.  There  is  no  reference  to 
any  ordinance  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  Why,  then,  should  this  unbe- 
henng  holiness  admit  to  the  ordinance  of  Christ's  kingdom,  more  than 
it  will  admit  to  heaven?  All  the  ordinances  of  Christ  imply,  that  the 
ptrtakers  of  them  have  the  holiness  of  the  truth  by  the  Spirit  If  this 
can  be  dispensed  with  as  to  an  avowed  unbeliever,  Uie  declaration  "  witin 
oal  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,"  may  equally  be  dispensed  with 
fgr  his  salvation.  The  same  reasoning  that  will  baptize  the  unbelieving 
will  introduce  her  into  heaven  as  an  unbeliever. 

Bat  why  are  unbelievers  of  this  description  baptized  rather  than  any 
unbelievers?     Because,  says  Mr.  Ewing,  salvation  is  come  to  the 
Sahation  amu  to  the  house  !    But  it  seems  it  has  not  yet  reached 
die  wile ;  and  if  it  had  reached  her,  it  may  not  have  reached  the  childrea 
t2  27 
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The  wife  is  here  said  to  be  sanctified  while  an  unbelierer.  Then  salta* 
tion  has  not  come  to  her,  except  the  Gospel  is  false,  and  she  can  be 
saved  as  an  unbeliever.  Why,  then,  should  she  be  btqitized,  or  receivf 
the  Lord's  supper,  which  supposes  that  she  has  been  already  made  a 
partaker  of  salvation?  But  it  may  be  said,  she  will  yet  believe.  I 
reply,  although  this  were  certain,  it  would  be  no  reason  to  give  her  aa 
ordinance  that  implies  faith  and  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  through  the 
truth.  This,  however,  is  not  certain,  for  the  reason  by  which  the  hi» 
band  is  urged  to  live  with  her  as  an  unbeliever,  is,  not  the  certainty  tbtt 
she  will  yet  believe,  but  the  mere  possibility  of  this.  "  For  what  knov- 
est  thou,  O  wife,  whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  husband?  or,  how  knoweit 
thou,  O  man,  whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  wife?"  Here  the  mere  poai- 
bility  of  the  future  salvation  of  the  unbelieving  husband,  or  wife,  throiuk 
the  means  of  the  other  party,  is  urged  as  a  reason  to  continue  in  ue 
marriage  relation.  Nothing  can  be  a  clearer  confutation  of  the  c^inioii 
of  our  opponents  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  ei^ression,  '*  sthi- 
tion  is  come  to  this  house,"  than  this  passage.  The  utmost  that  the 
apostle  states  as  a  ground  of  not  forsaking  the  unbelieving  partner,  is, 
that  it  may  turn  out  to  the  salvation  of  such ;  there  is  not  a  single  promise 
pleaded.  If  this  is  a  ground  for  baptism,  we  might  baptize  any  person; 
for  we  do  not  know  but  he  may  yet  receive  the  truth.  What  a  monstnm 
prostitution  of  an  ordinance  of  Christ  does  this  vindicate  I  It  gives  the 
ordinances  of  Christ  to  avowed  unbelievers;  if  they  will  submit  to  receiTe 
them!  Am  I  reasoning  with  Mr.  Ewing?  Have  I  understood  himf 
Will  he  hold  infant  baptism  at  so/immense  a  price  ?  This  determined 
obstinacy  reminds  one  of  the  desperate  perseverance  of  the  Jews  in  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Is  Mr.  Ewing  resolved  to  overturn  the  whole 
q)iritual  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom,  rather  than  surrender  this  fortres 
of  the  man  of  sin  ? 

But  I  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  all  my  readers.  If  it  had  been 
the  custom  to  baptize  the  unbelieving  husband  or  wife  on  the  faith  of 
the  believing  partner,  would  there  ever  have  been  a  question  with  r^ 
spect  to  the  propriety  of  living  with  such  ?  If  the  unbelieving  husband 
or  wife  was  admitted  to  baptism,  would  it  ever  be  thought  that  it  wai 
contrary  to  the  holiness  of  marriage  to  dwell  with  such  a  husband  or 
wife?  Would  they  suppose,  that  a  holiness  that  admitted  to  the  ordip 
nances  of  Christ's  kingdom,  was  not  sufficient  for  the  sanctification  of 
marriage? 

Mr.  Ewing  has  had  the  boldness  to  carry  the  principles  that  juatify 
infont  baptism  to  their  proper  extent.  But  he  has  done  no  more.  Many 
persons  who  hold  the  argument  fipom  this  passage,  wiU  be  shocked  with 
his  sentiment  It  is  impossible  to  vindicate  the  btq>tism  of  infants  fion 
this  holiness,  without  affording  equal  ground  for  the  baptism  of  the 
unbelieving  husband  or  wife.  Mr.  Ewing  has  the  perspicacity  to  eee 
this,  and  he  has  the  hardihood  to  adopt  it  He  is  just  like  Mr.  Hune 
with  respect  to  the  philosophy  of  his  time.  Mr.  Hume,  in  rearing  a 
system  of  universal  scepticism,  did  no  more  than  carry  the  acknowledged 
principles  of  philosophy  to  their  just  consequences.  Granting  him  ma 
irst  principles,  which  were  universally  taken  for  granted,  he.  with  the 
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greatest  ease,  overturned  heaven  and  earth,  matter  and  spirit  He 
shocked  the  world  by  his  conclusions;  and  thus  led,  by  an  examination 
of  his  first  principles,  to  the  overthrow  of  his  doctrine.  Specious  or 
popular  error  will  never  be  abandoned,  till  it  is  driven  into  extravagance. 
1  hope  Christians,  who  have  any  regard  for  the  ordinances  of  Christ's 
house,  and  the  spirituality  of  his  kingdom,  will  be  led  to  examine,  wiih 
more  attention,  the  foundations  of  a  practice  that  requires  such  a  justifi- 
eation.  If  the  whole  ordinances  of  the  house  of  God  must  be  profaiictJ : 
if  the  spiritual  fabric  of  his  kingdom  must  be  pulled  down,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  infant  baptism,  surely  enlightened  Christians  may  be 
eipected  to  renounce  it.  What  an  awful  sentiment  has  Mr.  Ewiiig 
afowed !  Baptism  into  the  name  of  the  Father ^  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  may — must  be  given  to  a  prof essed  worshipper  of  Jupiter, 
Neptune,  and  ApoUo,  with  the  thousands  of  inferior  gods,  if  the  person 
is  the  husband,  or  the  wife,  or  the  slave  of  a  believer,  and  will  condescend 
to  submit  to  this  Christian  institution  !!!  To  refute  this,  is  it  not  enough 
^  sute  it  ? 

Section  II. — Having  considered  the  evidence  arising  from  the  com- 
■lisBion  given  to  the  apostles,  and  from  the  practice  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament,  I  shall  now  exhibit  the  evidence  that  is  derived  from  such 
aBusions  to  baptism,  as  may  ascertain  who  were  its  subjects.  In 
genera],  it  is  quite  apparent  that  baptism  is  not  only  a  figure  of  the 
washing  away  of  sin,  but  that  it  is  always  supposed  that  the  sins  of 
those  who  are  baptized  are  already  washed  away.  Now  this  can  be 
npposed  of  none  but  believers.  Infants  dying  in  infancy,  if  saved, 
have  their  sins  washed  away.  But  millions  of  persons  who  have  their 
■ns  washed  away,  have  not  had  them  washed  away  in  infancy.  With 
rei^>ect  to  such,  then,  baptism,  that  supposes  sins  already  washed  away, 
eould  have  no  proper  application  in  their  infancy. 

From  John  iii.  5,  we  see  that  baptism  is  a  figure  of  regeneration. 
niey  who  are  baptized  are  represented  as  born  again.  Now  this  is 
peculiar  to  believers.  Even  if  there  was  a  certainty  that  an  infant 
would  believe  in  future  time,  it  would  be  no  ground  to  baptize  it.  The 
ordinance  exhibits  the  baptized  person  as  at  the  time  bom  again. 

The  same  thing  appears  from  Titus  iii.  5.  '*  Not  by  works  of  right- 
eousness which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us, 
hf  the  w€uhing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Here 
baptism  is  called  the  bath  or.laver  of  regeneration.  In  the  figure,  it  is 
the  place  of  birth.  The  baptized  person  is  represented  as  born  in  the 
ordinance,  and  is  supposed  to  be  already  born,  or  renewed  by  the  Spirit. 
Now,  this  cannot  belong  to  infants ;  because  infants  dying  in  infancy  are 
not  bom  of  the  truth,  although  they  are  saved  by  the  blood  of  Christ ; 
and  if  they  were,  how  can  they  be  known  ?  The  multitude  of  saved 
adults  were  not  bom  again  in  infancy.  To  say  that  it  may  represent 
that  infants  will  be  bom  again,  is  absurd,  for  the  ordinance  suf.^poses 
that  they  are  born  again.  Besides,  it  is  not  certain  that  they  wiii  br. 
bom  again ;  their  new  birth  is  not  a  matter  of  course.  It  would  nut 
be  the  same  ordinance,  if,  when  applied  to  infants,  it  represented  what 
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might  take  place  in  futurity,  and  when  applied  to  adults,  it  represented 
what  had  taken  place.  None  are  represented  in  Scripture  as  born  agaiB, 
except  through  the  belief  of  the  truth.  *'  Being  born  again,  not  of 
corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God,  which  lirelk 
and  <ibideth  for  ever.  1  Peter  i.  23. 

Agreeably  to  this  Ananias  says  to  Paul,  "And  now,  why  tarnol 
thou?  Arise,  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling  on  ths 
name  of  the  Lord."  Acts  xxii.  16.  Here  we  see  baptism  figurativdj 
M'ashes  away  sins,  and  supposes  that  they  are  previously  truly  washed 
away.  Could  our  opponents  say  to  the  parents  of  the  infant  about  to  be 
baptized,  '* Arise,  and  wash  away  the  sins  of  thy  infant!"  The  figne 
supposes  that  they  are  washed  away,  not  that  they  may,  in  future  ium, 
be  washed  away. 

Rom.  vi.  3---5,  and  Col.  ii.  12,  explain  baptism  in  %  sense  that  soili 
believers  only.  They  who  are  baptized,  are  baptized  into  Chriil!i 
death,  as  dying  with  him,  and  as  rising  with  him  to  a  new  life. 
Tiiey  are  viewed  as  already  risen  with  him  through  faith.  Can  aaj 
thing  be  more  express  than  this?  Are  infants  risen  with  Christ  throo^ 
tilth  of  the  operation  of  God  ?  If  not,  they  are  not  among  the  number 
of  those  that  were  baptized. 

In  like  manner,  1  Cor.  xv.  29,  all  who  are  baptized  are  su|^posed,  bf 
submitting  to  that  ordinance,  to  profess  faith  in  the  resurrection.  Cn 
this  faith,  infants  are  incapable. 

In  1  Pet.  iii.  21,  they  who  are  baptized  are  represented  as  having  i 
good  conscience,  which  cannot  apply  to  infants. 

In  Heb.  x.  22,  23,  baptism  is  supposed  to  proceed  on  a  confessioD  of 
the  faith  or  hope  of  the  baptized  persons,  which  being  confessed  in  bip 
tisni,  they  are  exhorted  to  hdd  fast  without  wavering. 

That  the  external  washing,  or  figurative  bath,  belongs  only  to  believen^ 
IS  seen  in  Ephes.  v.  '26 :  '*  That  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  bf 
thr  washing  of  water ^  or  the  laver  of  the  water,  by  the  word."  Here  tbe 
bath  of  baptism  is  only  the  figure  of  that  which  is  done  by  the  woid 
Believers  are  washed  in  baptism  only  in  figure,  but  the  reality  of  tUs 
figure  they  have  had  in  the  belief  of  the  word.  Infants  are  not  sandi- 
tie«i  by  the  word,  and  therefore  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  kaer  ff 
uHJftr  that  is  appointed  for  those  who  receive  the  word,  to  their  salvatko 
and  sanctification. 

In  1  Cor.  vi.  11,  they  who  were  baptized  are  supposed  to  be  waebei 
— to  be  sanctified  and  justified,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesas,  and  hj 
th^  Spirit  of  our  God. 

We  learn  from  Ephes.  iv.  5,  that  there  is  but  one  baptism.  Now,  m 
the  baptism  of  the  commission  cannot  possibly  extend  to  infants,  if  theie 
is  such  a  thing  as  infant  baptism,  there  must  be  two  baptisms.  If,  then, 
there  is  but  one  baptism,  there  can  be  no  infant  baptism. 

In  1  Cor.  xii.  13,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  all  who  are  baptized  belong 
to  the  body  of  Christ.  "  For  by  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into  one 
body,  whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  we  be  bond  or  free ;  and 
have  been  all  made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit"  They  who  are  bapliied 
are  supposed  already  to  bekNiffto  the  body  of  Christ ;  and  for  this  reaion 
fhey  are  baptized  into  it    They  are,  by  baptism,  extemaUy  imiied  lo 
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IMA  PodVt  to  which  they  are  iiiteraally  united  by  faith.  None  are  here 
m^poBied  to  be  baptized  upon  the  expectation,  or  probability,  or  possi- 
JtuT.  mat  they  may  yet  belong  to  that  body.  They  are  baptized  into 
kbody. 

Noiiimg  can  be  more  express  to  this  purpose  than  Gal.  iii.  27,  **  For 
18  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ.*' 
Dere,  baptism  is  represented  as  implying  a  putting  on  of  Christ :  surely 
Ui  is  peculiar  to  believers.     Infants  cannot  put  on  Christ.     Dr.  Ward- 
lair  thinks  he  has  entirely  overturned  this  argument,  but  his  reply  to  it 
ins  no  just  application.     He  quotes  Gal.  v.  2-6,  as  a  parallel  to  the 
dbore  phraseology.  -  "  Behold,  I  f^aul  say  unto  you,  that  if  ye  be  cir- 
Mmcised,  Christ  shall  profit  you  nothing.     For  I  testify  again  to  every 
Bm  that  is  circumcised,  that  he  is  a  debtor  to  do  the  whole  law.  Christ 
ii  become  of  no  effect  unto  you,  whosoever  of  you  are  justified  by  the 
mm;  ye  are  faUen  from  grace."     **  In  the  27th  verse  of  the  third  cli<if>- 
m  of  the  same  epistle,  the  apostle  says,  *  For  as  many  of  you  as  have 
^een  baptized  unto  Jesus  Christ,  (or, '  ye  whosoever  have  been  bap- 
iied  onto  Jesus  Christ,')  have  put  on  Christ'     From  this  expression/' 
^S  he,  "  it  has  been  very  confidently  argued,  that  culults  only  were  bap- 
litd,  because  of  *  putting  on  Christ,'  adults  only  were  capable.     Now, 
B|  the  principle  of  interpretation,  or  of  inference,  be  applied  to  the 
NHsage  quoted  from  the  Jifth  chapter.     It  is  an  address  to  aduits  :  it 
mresses  things  of  which  adults  only  were  capable.     Are  we,  then,  to 
ifer  from  this,  that  adults  only  were  circumcised?  We  certainly  ought, 
B  the  same  principle  on  which  we  infer  from  the  other,  that  adults  alone 
•ere  baptized.     There  is  precisely  the  same  ground  in  the  former  case 
I  there  is  in  the  latter."     No,  Dr.  Wardlaw,  the  cases,  instead  of  being 
urallel,  are  entirely  dissimilar.     In  the  one  case,  the  apostle  states  the 
BpcMTt  of  an  ordinance  of  God ;  in  the  other  he  is  not  stating  the  impurt 
r  an  ordinance  of  God.     He  does  not  allege  that  their  submission  to 
qitism  was  an  evidence  of  putting  on  Christ,  for  it  is  not  such ;  but  it 
I  a  figure  of  putting  on  Christ.  Some  of  them  might  not  turn  out  to  be 
ml  believers,  but  in  their  baptism  they  were  taken  for  such ;  and  witli- 
at  this,  baptism  had  to  them  no  application.     It  is  taken  for  granted 
Mit  all  who  are  baptized  have  put  on  Christ.     But  it  is  not  from  tlie 
Dport  of  circumcision,  that  the  apostle  alleges  that  they  were  unbeliev- 
m  who  submitted  to  it.     Their  receiving  of  circumcision,  as  necessary 
I  sthration,  was  evidence  that  they  were  not  in  the  faith,  Gal.  v.  3.  This 
mB  decided  evidence  with  respect  to  every  one  of  them  individually. 
lat  he  was  yet  in  his  sins.     On  the  other  hand,  their  baptism  was  no  ' 
ridence  of  their  being  in  the  faith ;  but  this  was  its  import.     No  two 
iMSy  then,  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  the  two  which  Dr.  Ward! aw 
ere  pronounces  to  be  precisely  similar.     Let  Dr.  Wardlaw  brincr  an 
umple  of  similar  phraseology,  with  respect  to  the  import  of  any  or(Ji- 
inee  of  God,  which  yet  is  divinely  appointed  for  those  who  are  not 
mposed  to  "put  on  Christ,"  and  he  will  do  something  to  his  purp(.se. 
rere  the  Jews  ever  addressed  with  sBch  language  as  this?     Was  it 
rersaid,  "  whosoever  of  you  have  been  circumcised  in  your  flesh,  havo 
Ben  renewed  in  your  hearts  by  the  Spirit  of  God?"    No,  this  could  not 
ive  been  said ;  for  circumcision  never  imported  this. 
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Section  III. — The  Abrahamic  Covenant. — As  iofant  baptism  can- 
not be  found  in  the  New  Testament,  its  advocates  have  endeavoured  to 
tiiid  a  cover  for  it  in  the  Old.     They  think  they  have  discovered  this  in 
the  covenant  that  God  made  with  Abraham.     Of  course,  that  covenant 
h;is  been  much  discussed  on  this  subject,  and  variously  explained,  to 
suit  the  respective  sentiments  of  the  different  parties.     It  is  lameotahle, 
tliut  the  people  of  God  should  allow  their  sentiments  on  one  subject,  to 
influence  their  decisions,  so  as  to  perplex  the  plainest  things.     Nothing 
but  the  supposed  connexion  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  with  the  sud- 
joct  of  infant  baptism,  could  produce  such  a  diversity  of  opinion  in  ex- 
plaining that  covenant.  I  have  read  mtich  that  I  cannot  approve,  on  both 
sides  of  this  question ;  and  I  cannot  but  think,  that,  in  many  instances, 
both  parties  have  been  more  guided  by  their  view  of  its  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  baptism,  than  by  an  intense  desire  to  ascertain  the  import  of 
the  documents  before  them.     As  I  am  convinced  that  truth  must  be 
consistent  with  itself,  I  have  no  fear  that  any  real  evidence  can  ever  be 
deduced  from  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  in  opposition  to  what  the  Lord 
has  so  plainly  established  in  the  New  Testament.     The  covenant  with 
A  braham,  I  am  convinced,  is,  like  every  other  part  of  the  Old  Te8ta> 
ii)«nt,  full  of  instruction  to  us,  and  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  stodj. 
Rut  as  no  view  of  this  subject  can  have  the  most  distant  bearing  on 
uifant  baptism,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  fully  to  examine  that  coft- 
11  ant. 

I  entirely  agree  with  those  who  consider  this  covenant  as  having  i 
hHter  and  a  spirit.  For  the  accomplishment  of  the  grand  promise,  that 
all  nations  should  be  blessed  in  Abraham,  three  promises  were  given  to 
him.  First,  a  numerous  posterity,  which  was  fulfilled  in  the  letter,  io 
the  nation  of  Israel.  It  was  fulfilled  in  the  spirit,  by  the  Divine  consti- 
tution, that  makes  all  beHcvers  the  children  of  Abraham.  The  unbe* 
lie\  ing  Jews  were  Abraham's  children  as  to  the  fiesh,  yet  there  is  i 
sense  in  which  Jesus  denies  that  they  were  the  children  of  Abraham. 
The  second  promise  was  to  be  a  God  to  him  and  his  seed,  which  wis 
fulfilled  in  the  letter  by  his  protection  of  Israel  in  Egypt, — his  deliveriitf 
of  them  from  bondage, — his  taking  them  into  covenant  at  Sinai, — and 
all  his  subsequent  dealings  with  them  in  their  generations,  till  they 
were  cast  off  by  their  rejection  of  Christ.  This  promise  is  fulfilled  in 
the  spirit,  by  God's  being  a  God  to  all  believers,  and  to  them  alone, 
Rom.  iv.  1 1,  12,  in  a  higher  sense  than  he  was  to  Israel,  Jer.  xxxi.  9& 
The  third  promise  was  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  fulfilled  in  the  letter  to 
Isr^iel,  and  in  the  spirit  fulfilled  to  the  true  Israel  in  the  possession  of 
tJK  heavenly  inheritance.  In  accordance  with  this  double  sense  of  the 
promises  of  this  covenant,  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Israel,  with  its  officeffi 
laws,  worship,  &.C.,  is  a  visible  model  of  the  invisible  kingdom  of  ChrisL 
The  typical  ordinances,  which  exhibited  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  in 
figure,  form  one  of  the  most  conclusive  evidences  of  Christianity ;  and 
present  spiritual  things  to  the  mind  in  so  definite  and  striking  a  manner, 
that  they  add  the  greatest  lufetre  to  the  doctrines  of  grace.  Whata 
striking  emblem  of  the  incarnation  have  we  in  God's  dwelling  in  tha 
tabernacle  and  temple !  How  clearly  do  we  see  substitution  and  inopl* 
tation  in  the  laying  on  of  hands  on  the  victim !     How  blind  must  tb9 
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be,  who  do  not  see  the  atonement  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  in  the  sacrifices 
of  Israel! 

This  a{^>ears  to  me  to  be  the  only  view  of  the  covenant  of  Abraham, 
thftt  wiU  sait  every  thing  said  of  it  in  the  word  of  God.  That  it  has  a 
letter  and  a  spirit  is  true,  and  analogous  to  every  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
meot.  But  as  long  as  Christians  look  at  this  covenant,  on  the  one  side 
to  make  it  a  foundation  for  a  New  Testament  ordinance,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  make  it  as  unfit  as  possible  for  such  a  purpose,  it  need  not  be 
eiqpected  that  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  will  be  understood.  It  will  be  easy 
far  a  little  perverse  ingenuity  on  either  side,  to  set  it  in  a  light  that  will 
perplex  the  simple.  If  any  one  can  say  with  the  Psalmist,  ''  I  opened 
my  mouth,  and  panted ;  for  I  longed  for  thy  commandments,"  let  him 
come  with  me  beyond  the  cloud  that  has  been  raised  around  the  Abra- 
hunic  covenant,  and  try  what  we  can  discover  in  the  sunshine  on  the 
other  side.  Let  them  make  what  they  will  of  that  covenant,  I  maintain 
thai  it  affords  no  foundation  for  infant  baptism.  They  tell  us  that  the 
oorenant  of  Abraham  was  the  new  covenant.  Now,  for  argument's 
sake,  let  it  be  the  new  covenant,  and  I  deny  the  result  that  they  wish 
to  draw.  Infants  are  not  saved  by  the  new  covenant,  and  there- 
fare  they  cannot  be  connected  with  it,  in  any  view  that  represents  them 
aa  interested  in  it.  It  is  a  vulgar  mistake  of  theologians  to  consider, 
that  if  infants  are  saved,  they  must  be  saved  by  the  new  covenant. 
There  is  no  such  doctrine  exhibited  in  any  part  of  the  book  of  God. 
In&nts  must  be  saved  as  sinners,  and  saved  through  the  blood  of  Christ ; 
but  there  was  no  necessity  to  give  a  covenant  to  man  to  ratify  this. 
Whether  all  infants  dying  in  infancy  are  saved,  or  only  some  infants, 
they  are  saved  just  as  adults,  as  to  the  price  of  redemption,  and  as  to  the 
anctification  of  their  nature.  But  they  are  not  saved  as  adults,  by  the 
truth  believed.  That  sacrifice  which  is  the  ground  of  the  new  covenant, 
it  the  salvation  of  saved  infants ;  but  there  is  no  part  of  the  word  of 
God,  that  intimates  that  it  is  through  faith  in  that  sacrifice.     God,  who 

Siliea  that  sacrifice  to  adults  only  through  faith,  can  apply  it  to  dying 
ants  without  faith, — for  faith  has  np  merit  more  than  works.  It  is 
only  the  Divinely  appointed  medium.  Theologians  have  manifested  a 
great  want  of  discrimination  on  this  subject.  That  necessity  of  faith 
which  the  Scriptures  apply  to  adults,  and  adults  only,  theologians  have 
applied  to  infants,  without  warrant,  as  if  God  was  bound  to  proceed 
towards  them  as  he  docs  towards  adults.  Therefore  it  is  that,  even  in 
Dr.  Dwight,  we  find  that  frightful  fanaticism,  that  speaks  of  the  infant 
faith  of  John  the  Baptist ;  as  if  God  could  not  save  or  sanctify  an  infant 
without  faith,  because  none  who  hear  the  Gospel  can  be  sanctified  with- 
out faith.  Surely  it  ought  to  make  every  sober  mind  suspect  that  there 
most  be  something  wrong  at  the  bottom  of  these  views,  that  must  con- 
sider an  unconscious  infant  as  possessing  faith. 

But  this  view  not  only  leads  to  absurdity,  it  takes  its  origin  in  that 
principle  of  self-righteousness  that  is  so  prone,  even  in  Christians,  to 
work  itself  into  every  subject  of  Divine  revelation  of  which  they  are 
jgoorant.  It  supposes  that  it  is  so  necessary  for  man  to  do  something 
ao  to  his  acceptance  with  God,  that  even  the  infant  who  cannot  comply 
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with  the  terms  itself,  mast  do  it  by  its  substitute.  It  has  its  name  pot 
into  the  covenant,  or  put  into  the  Gospel  grant.  And  who  is  he  tliat 
will  undertake  to  put  a  name  into  God's  covenant  ?  What  antichriiC 
will  dare  to  take  the  throne  of  Jesus,  and  put  a  name  into  the  Gospel 
grant  ?  Even  the  most  pious  men,  when  ignorant  of  God's  ordinancei^ 
will  attempt  to  establish  the  ordinances  of  man.  Even  the  pious  Henry 
speaks  in  this  antichristian  style.  So  true  it  is,  that  we  cannot  oppose 
any  part  of  the  Divine  counsel,  without  loss.  Every  error  is  in  some 
way  injurious  to  the  grand  truth  of  the  Gospel  itself. 

Theologians,  justly  considering  that  infants  have  sinned  in  Adam, 
have  also  justly  considered  that  they  must  be  washed  in  the  blood  of 
the  Saviour.  But  they  have,  without  warrant,  and  without  discrimin^ 
tion,  considered  that  they  must  be  saved  by  that  covenant  that  wti 
given  for  the  salvation  of  believers.  But  they  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  a  covenant  that  requires  faith  for  salvation.  Were  it  true  that 
infants  could  not  be  saved  but  by  this  covenant,  none  of  them  would  be 
saved.  This  would  denounce  to  condemnation  all  who  die  bef<ve  the 
belief  of  the  Gospel.  The  new  covenant  knows  nothing  of  any  salv^ 
tion  but  through  faith.  ''  He  that  believeth,  shall  be  saved ;  he  that 
believeth  not,  shall  be  damned,"  is  the  testimony  from  which  it  never 
for  a  moment  swerves.  Such  a  covenant  cannot  save  an  infant,  who 
believes  nothing.  But  there  is  a  covenant  in  which  they  are  incladedy 
and  which  will  save  as  many  of  them  as  are  included  in  it, — ^the  cov^ 
nant  of  redemption  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  which  be 
engaged  to  lay  down  his  life  as  a  ransom  for  his  chosen,  whether  infanti 
or  acuilts.  Though  infants  are  not  saved  by  faith,  they  can  join  in  the 
song  of  the  Lamb  in  heaven,  "  Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  oe 
to  God  by  thy  blood,  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and 
nation." 

Bat  let  us  ask  Jeremiah,  xxxi.  31, — ^let  us  ask  the  apostle  Panl, 
Heb.  viii.  10,  11,  who  they  are  that  are  included  in  the  new  covenant f 
"  For  this  is  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel  after 
those  days,  saith  the  Lord ;  I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  mind,  and 
write  them  in  their  hearts."  "  And  they  shall  not  teach  every  one  his 
neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying,  Know^  the  Lord :  for  all 
shall  know  mc,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest."  Here  we  see  that  all 
who  are  included  in  this  covenant,  have  the  laws  of  God  put  into  theb 
tnind,  and  written  on  their  heart,  by  himself  Can  this  be  said  of 
infants?  The  subjects  of  this  covenant  know  the  Lord — all  of  them— 
oven  the  least  of  them.  This  surely  cannot  include  infants,  who  knoiw 
nothing.  Is  there  not  a  necessity  to  teach  children,  as  soon  as  tliey  are 
c  .pable  of  instruction,  to  know  the  Lord?  Are  any  children  found  who 
need  not  this  instruction?  If  not,  there  arc  no  infants  in  this  covenant 
The  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God  was  as  necessary  for  infants  as  for 
adults.  But  had  it  pleased  God  that  all  the  elect  should  die  in  infancy, 
there  would  have  been  no  need  of  the  new  covenant  at  aU.  Tht 
Gospel  would  then  have  never  been  preached.  To  keep  in  mind  this 
distinction,  would  preserve  theologians  free  from  many  of  their  embar- 
rassments.    The  necessity  of  faith,  and  the  necessity  of  atonement. 
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of  t]y  name  kind.  Ignorance  of  this  has  led  to  the  most  frantic 
cHraTagince.  In  order  to  save  infants,  some  have  been  led  to  assert 
tiMt  they  have  faith ;  others,  that  they  have  imputative  faith ;  and  others, 
tbttt  they  have  habitual  faith.  Now,  all  these  opinions  are  grounded  on 
ignoTHnce  of  the  difference  between  the  necessity  of  faith,  and  the 
necessity  of  redemption  or  atonement.  The  infant  faith  of  Luther, 
dw  imputative  infant  faith  of  Calvin,  and  the  habitual  infant  faith  of  the 
chnrch  of  Rome,  have  a  common  foundation  in  ignorance  of  this  dis- 
tinction,  and  are  all  opposed  to  sound  views  of  the  truth.  Even  Dr. 
Williams^  an  English  Independent,  and  a  writer  of  celebrity,  makes  the 
most  doleful  lamentation  about  catting  off  infants  from  the  church  mt'/t- 
immt,  by  refusing  to  include  them  in  the  commission  of  the  apostles. 
MKUtant  infants  !  What  an  idea !  Might  we  not  as  well  attempt  to 
core  Bedlam  with  syllogisms,  as  reason  with  persons  who  speak  of  believ- 
ing militant  infants  ?  If  any  general  should  talk  of  raising  an  army  of 
innnts  to  oppose  an  invading  enemy,  he  would  at  once  be  deemed  insane, 
md  his  sovereign  would  not  one  moment  longer  entrust  him  to  com- 
mand— no,  not  though  he  were  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  But  when 
fcetors  of  divinity  speak  like  madmen,  it  is  only  the  depth  of  their 
theol<^cal  learning,  and  they  are  only  the  more  admired. 

2.  My  second  observation  is,  that  the  infants  even  of  Abraham  him- 
nlf,  were  not  saved,  when  they  died  in  infancy,  by  Abraham's  covenant. 
He  was  not  the  spiritual  father  of  his  own  infant  seed.     It  is  a  common 

r'  aion,  that  Abraham,  by  that  covenant,  was  constituted  the  head  of 
the  redeemed.  But  this  is  a  grand  mistake.  He  was  the  head 
of  believers  only.  By  that  covenant  he  was  constituted  the  father  of 
bdievers  in  all  ages,  but  of  none  else.  He  was  made  the  father  of  all 
them  that  believe  out  of  every  nation :  and  to  his  own  descendants  he 
was  ''  the  father  of  circumcision  to  them  who  are  not  of  the  circumcision 
oniy,  but  who  also  walk  in  the  steps  of  that  faith"  which  Abraham  hud. 
So  then  he  was  the  spiritual  father  of  none  among  his  own  descendants, 
but  of  such  as  believed.  There  was,  then,  by  this  covenant,  no  spiritual 
eonnexion  between  Abraham  and  his  infant  seed.  His  justification  was 
not  the  pattern  of  theirs.  He  was  justified  by  faith :  his  infants  dying 
in  infancy  were  not  justified  by  faith.  They  were  saved,  as  all  saved 
ii^mts  were  saved  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  will  be  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  through  the  bruising  of  the  heel  of  the  seed  of  the 
woman 

Dr.  Wardlaw  calls  on  his  opponents  to  show  where  the  spiritual 
connexion  between  believers  and  their,  infant  seed,  established  by  tnis 
covenant,  is  cut  off.     I  cut  it  off  by  showing  that  it  never  existed. 

Abraham  himself  had  no  such  spiritual  connexion  with  his  infant 
seed.  The  covenant  with  Abraham  made  no  new  relation  between  him 
and  his  infant  seed ;  and  much  less  did  it  constitute  a  spiritual  relation 
between  every  believer  and  his  infant  seed. 

But  even  had  this  covenant  constituted  a  new  relation  between  A  bra* 

ham  and  his  infant  seed,  Dr.  Wardlaw  is  wrong  in  throwing  the  burden 

of  proof  on  his  opponents,  with  respect  to  the  supposed  similar  relation 

between  every  believer  and  his  infant  seed.     There  might  have  been 
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such  a  connexion  in  the  case  of  Abraham  and  his  seed,  without  involr* 
ing  the  necessity  of  a  similar  connexicm  between  other  believers  and 
their  seed.  Dr.  Wardlaw  contends,  that  if  such  a  connexion  existed  io 
the  case  of  Abraham,  it  lies  on  his  opponents  to  prove  that  it  was  dis- 
continued. But  surely  it  is  a  self-evident  truth,  that  the  burden  of 
proof  lies  on  him  who  needs  as  an  argument  the  thing  to  be  proved , 
for  if  nothing  is  proved  about  it  on  either  side,  it  cannot  be  used  as  an 
argument.  Before  anything  can  be  legitimately  built  on  it,  it  most  be 
proved,  if  it  is  not  self-evident.  To  prove  such  a  connexion,  then, 
between  Abraham  and  his  seed  by  this  covenant,  is  not  proof  that  such 
a  connexion  exists  between  other  believers  and  their  seed.  The  latter 
must  be  proved  before  it  is  admitted.  Granting,  then,  that  there  was  a 
spiritual  connexion  constituted  between  Abraham  and  his  infant  seed  by 
this  covenant,  that  such  a  connexion  exists  between  every  believer  and 
his  infant  seed,  is  a  thing  that  must  be  proved.  This  proof  is  some- 
times rested  on  Gal.  iii.,  where  the  blessing  of  Abraham  is  said  to  come 
on  the  Gentiles.  But  that  blessing  is  not  the  blessing  of  a  spiritual  con- 
nexion between  believers  and  their  seed,  but  the  blessing  of  having  faith 
counted  for  righteousness,  or  of  being  justified  as  Abraham  was  justified. 
What  that  blessing  is,  we  see  in  verse  9 :  "So  then  they  which  be  of 
faith,  are  blessed  with  faithful  Abraham."  None,  then,  are  blessed  with 
faithful  Abraham,  but  "  they  which  be  of  faith."  In  verse  7,  it  is  said, 
"  Know  ye,  therefore,  that  they  which  are  of  faith,  the  same  are  the 
children  of  Abraham."  Abraham,  then,  has  no  children  spiritually,  hot 
such  as  are  of  faith.  Between  him  and  his  infants  there  was  no  spiritiiil 
connexion. 

3.  My  third  observation  is,  that  the  covenant  of  Abraham  is  not 
made  with  all  believers.  Indeed,  it  is  strange  there  should  be  a  neces- 
sitv  to  make  such  an  observation.  The  Abrahamic  covenant  is  so 
evidently  peculiar,  that  it  is  the  most  extravagant  absurdity  to  suppose 
that  it  is  made  with  every  believer  in  every  age.  Let  us  take  a  look 
at  this  covenant,  as  it  is  recorded  in  Gen.  xii.  1 :  "  Now  the  Lofd 
had  said  unto  Abram,  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy 
kindred,  and  from  thy  father's  house,  unto  a  land  that  I  will  show 
thee.  And  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee, 
and  make  thy  name  great ;  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing.  And  I 
will  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and  curse  him  that  curseth  thee :  and 
in  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed."  Is  it  not  abso* 
lute  lunacy  to  suppose,  that  this  covenant  is  made  with  all  believers? 
Has  God  promised  to  every  believer  that  he  will  make  of  him  a  great 
nation  ?  Has  God  promised  to  every  believer  that  he  will  make  bis 
name  great?  Is  every  believer  to  become  as  celebrated  as  Abraham? 
Has  God  promised  to  every  believer,  that  the  Messiah  shall  descend 
from  him,  or  that  in  him  all  the  families  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed? 
Every  believer,  indeed,  is  to  be  blessed  according  to  that  covenant;  but 
it  is  by  having  his  faith,  like  Abraham's,  counted  for  righteousness  not 
by  becoming,  like  Abraham,  the  father  of  any  of  the  faithful. 

Let  us  look  again  at  Gen.  xv.  5 :  **  Look  now  toward  heaven  aad 
tell  the  stars,  if  thou  be  able  to  number  them:  and  he  said  unn*  ^oi. 
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So  shall  thy  seed  be.  And  he  believed  in  the  Lord,  and  He  counted  it 
to  him  for  righteousness.  And  He  said  unto  him,  I  am  the  Lord,  that 
brought  thee  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  to  give  thee  this  land  to  inherit 
it."  Is  every  believer  to  have  a  posterity  as  nimierous  as  the  stars  of 
heaven  ?  Is  every  believer  to  have  the  land  of  Canaan  for  his  posterity  ? 
It  is  said  that  every  believer  has  a  provision  from  God.  This  is  granted, 
but  is  that  a  fulfilling  of  this  promise?  This  is  Canaan;  aiid  the 
whole  earth,  with  the  exception  of  that  land,  would  not  fulfil  this  pro- 
mise. Every  believer  has  a  provision  from  God,  but  not  in  virtue  of 
this  covenant,  nor  at  all  suitable  to  the  inheritance  here  promised. — 
Abraham's  posterity  must  have  that  land.  No  other  believer  has  tliis 
promise,  nor  a  promise  at  all  corresponding  to  it  The  most  of  the 
Lord's  people  have  no  Canaan  on  earth,  though  every  one  of  them,  with 
Abraham,  is  by  faith  heir  of  that  better  country  typified  by  Canaan. 

Let  us  read  again  Gen.  xvii.  5  :  '*  Neither  shall  thy  name  any  more 
be  caUed  Abram,  but  thy  name  shall  be  Abraham ;  for  a  father  of  many 
nations  have  I  made  thee.  And  I  will  make  thee  exceeding  fruitful,  and 
I  will  make  nations  of  thee,  and  kings  shall  come  out  of  thee.  And  I 
will  establish  my  covenant  between  me  and  thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee 
in  their  generations,  for  an  everlasting  convenant,  to  be  a  God  unto  thee, 
and  to  thy  seed  afler  thee.  And  I  will  give  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed 
after  thee,  the  land  wherein  thou  art  a  stranger,  all  the  land  of  Canaan, 
for  an  everlasting  possession ;  and  I  will  be  their  God."  Now,  can  any 
one  think  that  this  covenant  is  made  with  every  believer?  Has  every 
believer  a  promise  that  kings  shall  descend  from  him  ?  This  covenant 
is  indeed  everlasting.  It  is  everlasting  to  the  carnal  seed,  first,  as  the 
covenant  of  royalty  was  everlasting  to  the  seed  of  David,  and  as  the 
covenant  of  the  priesthood  was  everlasting  to  the  seed  of  Phinehas.  But 
in  all  such  promises  there  is  a  spirit  and  a  letter.  The  covenant  ot* 
Abraham  is  everlasting  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word^  for  by  it  all  Abra> 
ham's  spiritual  seed  are  blessed  with  him,  by  having  their  faith  counted 
for  righteousness  to  the  end  of  the  world.  All  believers  in  every  age  are 
blessed  by  this  covenant ;  but  to  them  it  is  not  promised,  as  it  was  to 
Abraham,  that  God  would  be  the  God  of  their  seed,  for  it  does  not 
secure  that  they  shall  have  any  offspring  at  all.  This  covenant  secured 
to  Abraham  that  he  should  have  a  seed, — that  God  would  be  the  God 
of  that  seed.  Had  not  God  provided  a  seed  both  carnal  and  spiritual 
for  Abraham,  he  would  have  broken  this  covenant.  When  God  pro- 
mised to  Phinehas,  ^*  And  he  shall  have  it,  and  his  seed  after  him,  even 
the  covenant  of  an  everlasting  priesthood,"  Numb.  xxv.  13,  a  posterity 
is  secured  by  this  promise.  But  believers  often  have  no  posterity,  there- 
fore they  cannot  have  the  covenant  of  Abraham.  Believers  have  their 
own  place  in  that  covenant,  but  that  is  to  be  blessed  in  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  and  like  him,  to  have  their  faith  counted  for  righteousness. 
The  promise  to  the  seed  is  to  Abraham's  seed  only — not  to  the  seed  of 
all  believers.  That  Abraham's  covenant  is  given  to  all  believers,  is  not 
said  here,  nor  any  where  else.  Abraham's  covenant  is  as  peculiar  to 
himself,  as  the  covenant  of  royalty  was  to  David,  or  the  covenant  ot 
the  priesthood  to  Phinehas.     Even  if  the  covenant  of  Abraham  had 
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promised  that  every  one  of  Abraham's  posterity,  by  all  his  wives,  to  tb^ 
end  of  the  world,  should  be  heirs  of  heaven,  other  believers  have  no 
concern  in  it.  What  was  promised  to  Abraham's  seed,  was  not  pro- 
mised to  their  seed.  That  covenant  constitutes  all  believers  Abraham's 
seed,  and  secures  to  them  an  inheritance  as  such.  But  of  their  seed  it 
says  nothing. 

4.  My  fourth  observation  is,  that  the  covenant  of  Abraham  is  not  tht 
new  covenant,  or  the  Gospel.  Dr.  Wardlaw  supposes  that  Gal.  iii.  8, 
establishes  the  identity  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  and  the  new  covenant 
so  clearly  that  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  any  should  doubt  it  '*  Aiid 
the  Scripture,  foreseeing  that  God  would  justify  the  heathen  through 
faith,  preached  before  the  Gospel  unto  Abraham,  saying,  In  thee  shall  all 
nations  be  blessed."  But  this  does  not  make  Abrsiham's  covenant  the 
Gospel.  It  preached  the  Gospel  by  promising  that  all  nations  should 
be  blessed  in  Abraham.  It  might  be  said  also  of  the  Sinai  covenant, 
that  it  preached  the  Gospel,  because  the  giving  of  the  law  through  a 
mediator  was  a  figure  of  Christ  Every  part  of  the  legal  dispensation 
preached  the  Gospel,  and  still  preaches  the  Gospel,  Rom.  x.  4.  Will  Dr. 
Wardlaw  say  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  covenant  of  Abraham  but 
the  Gospel ;  and  that  all  its  promises  are  promises  of  the  Goq)el,  to  be 
fulfilled  to  every  believer  ?  Is  it  a  part  of  the  Gospel,  that  God  will  be 
a  God  to  the  seed  of  believers,  as  he  was  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  ?  Is 
this  contained  in  the  promise,  "In  thee  shall  all  nations  be  blessed f 
This  is  the  declaration  that  is  said  to  have  preached  the  Gospel  to  Abra- 
ham prophetically.  But  it  says  nothing  to  Dr.  Wardlaw's  purpose. — 
Many  things  essential  to  Abraham's  covenant,  are  not  promised  by  the 
Gospel  to  all  believers.  It  is,  then,  only  an  abuse  of  words  to  call 
Abraham's  covenant  the  Gospel. 

5.  My  fiflli  observation  is,  that  the  promises  of  the  covenant  of 
Abraham,  were  not  to  his  seed,  either  carnal  or  spiritual,  exactly  the 
same  as  to  himself.  God  promised  a  numerous  seed  to  Abraham.  But 
this  is  not  promised  to  his  seed,  either  spiritual  or  carnal,  individually. 
So  far  from  this,  the  covenant  of  Abraham  did  not  secure  to  any  indi- 
vidual of  his  race,  that  he  should  have  any  descendants,  except  to  Isaac 
and  Jacob,  to  whom  the  covenant  was  expressly  given.  It  would  have 
been  quite  consistent  with  all  the  promises  of  that  covenant,  tliat  any 
other  individual  should  be  childless;  nay,  that  the  most  righteous  man 
of  his  race  might  either  have  no  children,  or  reprobate  childrcm.  By 
the  covenant,  Abraham  must  have  a  succession  of  carnal  and  spiritual 
seed  ;  but  this  is  not  promised  to  his  descendants.  The  race  of  any 
other  righteous  descendant  of  Abraham,  except  Isaac  and  Jacob,  miglj^ 
have  been  totally  cut  off  for  their  sins,  without  any  violation  of  Al^a- 
•  ham's  covenant.  No  Israelite,  then,  except  Isaac  and  Jacob,  had 
Abraham's  covenant  This  is  a  grand  mistake  in  Dr.  Wardlaw.  He 
supposes  that  every  believer  has  Abraham's  covenant,  whereas  no  other 
man  ever  had  it  in  all  respects.  Even  Isaac  and  Jacob  had  it  not  in  all 
respects :  they  were  not  the  fathers  of  all  who  believe ;  while  in  some 
respects  the  whole  Jewish  nation  had  the  covenant  of  Abraham.  Grant- 
fig,  then,  that  believers  now  have  the  covenant  of  Abraham,  even  at 
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lis  own  believing  descendants  had  it  till  the  coming  of  Christ,  this  does 
lot  ffive  them  any  promise  to  their  seed.  If  any  man  is  a  believer,  God 
rfl]  oe  his  God,  according  to  the  covenant  of  Abraham,  or  he  is  by  faith 
»iie  of  the  seed  of  Abraham ;  but  that  he  shall  have  a  spiritual  or  a  car- 
isl  seed,  is  not  promised  by  that  covenant.  The  covenant  secures  this 
b  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  only ;  for  to  these  it  was  individually 
{nreo.  It  is  as  absurd  for  a  believer  to  claim  the  promises  to  Abraham, 
IS  to  claim  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  This  is  a  point  as  clear  as  the 
^lit  of  heaven,  and  it  overturns  aU  the  elaborate  deductions  that  have 
leen  drawn  from  the  Abrahamic  covenant. 

6.  My  sixth  observation  is,  that  the  promise,  "  I  will  be  a  God  to  thy 
leed,"  has  a  letter  and  a  spirit.  It  is  said,  that  in  this  promise  God 
oast  be  a  God  to  Abraham's  seed,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  he  was  a 
iod  to  himself  I  acknowledge,  that  from  the  words  of  the  promise  we 
MNikl  learn  no  distinction.  But  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  and 
lUier  Scriptures  demand  a  distinction.  Whether  it  has  not  an  inferior 
lense  in  the  letter,  must  be  determined  by  the  history  of  Abraham's  de- 
leendants.  Now,  that  it  has  an  inferior  sense  in  the  letter,  is  one  of  the 
iearest  things  in  the  Old  Testament.    God  is  every  where  considered 

15  the  God  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  even  in  the  worst  periods  of  their 
usCory.  This  cannot  imply  that  he  was  their  God,  in  the  full  sense  in 
rhich  he  was  the  God  of  Abraham. 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  a  few  passages  that  establish  this  distinction 
Sxod.  xxix.  45,  "  And  I  will  dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
rin  be  their  God."  This  is  spoken  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  who 
lerer  were,  as  a  nation,  the  true  people  of  God.  It  might  be  said  that 
his  is  spoken  with  respect  to  them,  as  all  in  the  New  Testament  churches 
le  addressed  as  saints,  though  there  might  be  some  who  were  not  really 
nch.  But  this  is  not  an  answer.  All  in  the  New  Testament  churches 
md  given  evidence  that  they  were  believers,  though  aflerwards  some  of 
bem  turned  out  not  to  be  such.  But  no  such  thing  was  ever  supposed 
rith  respect  to  the  Jews.  They  had  their  privileges,  not  by  evidence  of 
aintship,  but  by  their  birth.  They  were  not  only  born  into  the  kingdom 
f  Israel,  but  were  not  aflerwards  put  away  for  unbelief.  There  never 
ras  a  law  given  them,  as  it  was  to  the  churches  of  Christ,  that  none  but 
■lilts  should  belong  to  the  nation  or  church  of  Israel.  In  Exod.  xxxii. 
1,  we  read,  ''And  Moses  besought  \he  Lord  his  God,  and  said,  Lord, 
rbj  doth  thy  wrath  wax  hot  against  thy  people  ?" — '*  Turn  from  thy 
eree  wrath,  and  repent  of  this  evil  against  thy  people" — ^'^  And  the  Lord 
Bpented  of  the  evil  which  he  thought  to  do  against  his  people"     Here 

16  worshippers  of  the  golden  calf  are  called  God's  people ;  and  the 
Rmnd  on  which  Moses  pleads  that  God  would  not  execute  vengeance, 
tf  that  bis  promise  of  their  inheriting  the  land  might  not  be  violated. 

The  same  thing  is  erident  from  L^.  xxvi.  44,  "And  yet  for  all  that, 
ten  they  be  in  the  land  of  their  enemies,  I  will  not  cast  them  away, 
oitiier  will  abhor  them,  to  destroy  them  utterly,  and  to  break  my  cove- 
snt  with  them :  far  1  am  the  Lord  their  Ood"  Even  in  Babylon  he 
ilfiUed  nis  promise  of  being  unto  them  the  Lord  their  God. 

Agreeably  to  this,  God  is  every  where  ia  the  Old  Testament  ooq 
z2 
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sidered  as  the  husband  of  Israel ;  and  this  rdatioii  is  acknowledged  even 
in  her  adulteries.  Isaiah  iii.  14,  '*  Turn,  O  backsliding  children,  saitb 
the  Lord ;  for  I  am  married  unto  you."  But  it  would  be  endless  to 
quote  passages.  Now,  God  was  the  husband  of  Israel  only  in  the  letter, 
which  was  accomplished  in  Jesus  becoming  the  husband  of  his  church. 
That  the  covenant  of  Abraham  has  a  letter  and  a  spirit,  is  not  a 
theory  formed  to  serve  a  purpose,  but  is  consonant  to  every  part  of  the 
old  dispensation,  and  is  the  only  thing  that  can  harmonise  it  with  the 
new.  The  temple  was  the  house  of  God  in  the  letter ;  believers  are  so 
in  the  spirit.  To  call  any  house  the  house  of  God,  is  as  much  below  the 
sense  which  the  same  phrase  has  when  it  is  applied  to  the  church  of 
Christ,  as  to  call  the  nation  of  Israel  the  people  of  God,  is  below  the 
sense  which  that  phrase  has  when  applied  to  the  spiritual  Israel.  Besides^ 
there  are  many  things  spoken  about  the  house  of  God  in  the  letter,  in 
terms  that  can  only  fully  suit  the  spirit.  *'  I  have  surely  built  thee  an 
house  to  dwell  in,  a  settled  place  for  thee  to  abide  in  for  ever :"  1  Kings 
viii.  13.  The  incongruity  of  supposing  Hhn,  whom  the  hearen  of  h» 
vens  cannot  contain,  to  dwell  in  a  house  as  a  settled  habitation,  is  removed 
only  by  referring  it  to  the  spirit,  or  God  as  dwelling  in  the  flesh.  Christ's 
body  is  the  only  temple  of  which  this  is  fully  true.  God  did  not  dwell 
in  the  temple  built  by  Solomon  for  ever ;  but  in  the  qiirit,  it  is  accom- 
plished in  its  utmost  extent.  God  will  dwell  in  the  temple  of  Christ's 
body  for  ever.  In  like  manner,  in  answer  to  Solomon,  God  declares, 
**  I  have  hallowed  this  house,  which  thou  hast  built,  to  put  my  name 
there  for  ever;  and  mine  eyes  and  mine  heart  shall  be  there  perp»> 
tually."  1  Kings  ix.  3.  It  is  only  in  Christ  that  the  spirit  of  this  is 
fully  accomplished.  In  him  the  name  of  God'  is  put  for  ever;  and  in 
him  is  he  propitious  to  his  people  for  ever.  His  eyes  were  long  aso 
turned  from  the  house  at  Jerusalem.  The  nation  of  Israel  was  ue 
kingdom  of  God  as  the  letter :  the  church  of  Christ  is  the  kingdom  of 
God  as  the  spirit.  The  nation  of  Israel  was  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and 
an  holy  nation :  the  church  of  Christ  is  the  spirit  of  which  the  other  was 
but  the  letter.  Israel  was  an  elected  people ;  but  they  were  only  types 
of  the  true  election.  They  were  all  Jews  in  the  letter ;  but  it  is  said, 
notwithstanding,  that  he  is  not  a  Jew  who  is  one  outwardly :  Rom.  ii.  38. 
There  was  an  Israel  afler  the  flesh,  and  an  Israel  after  the  ^irit.  "  For 
they  are  not  all  Israel,  which  are  of  Israel ;  neither  because  they  are  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  are  they  all  children :  but,  In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be 
called.  That  is,  they  which  are  the  children  of  the  flesh,  these  are  not 
the  children  of  God :  but  the  children  of  the  promise  are  counted  for  the 
seed."  Rom.  ix.  6.  Here  we  are  furnished  with  an  inspired  commentaij 
on  this  covenant.  God  was  the  God  of  the  nation  of  Israel  in  the  letter> 
and  as  such,  he  gave  them  an  inheritance  and  laws,  and  ordinances  d 
worship,  &c.  Even  in  that  sense,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  be  called  their 
God ;  for  he  prepared  for  them  a  city.  But  to  those  who,  with  Abrahin, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  desired  a  better  country,  that  is,  an  heavenly,  he  pr^ 
pared  a  city  fully  answerable  to  the  magnificence  of  the  title,  people  or 
God.  Of  all  the  innumerable  things  which  have  a  letter  and  a  flpiiit 
*vith  respect  to  Christ  and  his  people,  there  is  not  one  instance  in  wmeb 
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■agnificencc  is  not  given  to  the  letter,  which  can  be  fuUj  found  onfy 
i  the  spirit  So  little  reason  have  we  to  think  it  strange,  that  Goa 
KNild  call  himself  the  God  of  a  whole  nation  in  a  typical  sense,  when 
m  body  of  that  nation  were  not  his  true  people. 

7.  My  seventh  observation  is,  that  when  a  promise  has  a  letter  and  a 
frit,  it  is  fulfilled  when  it  is  accomplished  in  either  the  letter  or  the 
int.  It  has  two  distinct  accomplishments,  and  may  be  fulfilled  in  either, 
*  in  both.  The  Scriptures  afford  many  examples  to  justify  this  obser- 
ikm.  When,  then,  it  is  said,  that  both  the  temporal  promises  and  the 
iritaal  in  the  covenant  of  Abraham  are  to  the  same  seed,  all  that  can 
t  admitted  is,  that  the  words  of  the  covenant  do  not  make  the  distinc- 
■L  But  the  distinction  is  seen  in  the  history  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
WHJMf  II,  and  in  the  explanation  of  these  promises.     Paul,  in  his  Epistle 

the  Romans,  clearly  shows  the  distinction  between  the  two  seeds ; 
d  the  history  shows  us  that  the  nation  in  general  enjoyed  the  temporal 
omiaes,  but  only  few  of  them  enjoyed  the  spiritual.  Nothing  ban  be 
Mver  than  this,  and  it  is  useless  to  reason  with  any  who  have  so  little 
iritaal  discernment,  as  to  think  that  all  who  enjoyed  the  earthly  Canaan, 
Me  also  heirs  of  the  heavenly.  The  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  enjoyed 
I.  earthly  rest ;  while  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  were  strangers  in 
leaan,  and  died  not  having  received  the  promises. 
&  My  eighth  observation  is,  that  circumcision  neither  signed  nor 
led  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  of  Abraham  to  the  individuals  to 
KXD  it  was  by  Divine  appointment  administered.  It  did  not  imply 
It  they  who  were  circumcised  were  accounted  the  heirs  of  the  pro- 
My  either  temporal  or  spiritual.  It  was  not  applied  to  mark  them 
iMdually  as  heirs  of  the  promises.  It  did  not  imply  this  even  to 
^■o  and  Jacob,  who  are  by  name  designated  heirs  with  Abraham. 
ieiir  interest  in  the  promises  was  secured  to  them,  by  God's  expressly 
ing  them  the  covenant,  but  was  not  represented  in  their  circumcision, 
lemncision  marked  no  character,  and  had  an  individual  application  to 
•man  but  Abraham  himself.  It  was  the  token  of  this  covenant ;  and 
a  token  or  sign,  no  doubt  applied  to  every  promise  in  the  covenant, 
t  k  did  not  designate  the  individuals  circumcised  as  having  a  personal 
litest  in  these  promises.  The  covenant  promised  a  numerous  seed  to 
taham ;  circumcision,  as  the  token  of  that  covenant,  must  have  been 

yof  this.  But  it  did  not  sign  this  to  any  other.  Any  other  circum- 
individual,  except  Isaac  and  Jacob,  to  whom  the  covenant  was 
en  by  name,  might  have  been  childless.  Circumcision  did  not  import 
Uiy  individual,  diat  any  portion  of  the  numerous  seed  of  Abraham 
lald  descend  through  him.  The  covenant  promised  that  all  nations 
iM  be  blessed  in  Abraham,  or  that  the  Messiah  should  be  his 
eendant  But  circumcision  was  no  sign  to  any  other  that  the  Messiah 
Md  descend  firom  him, — even  to  Isaac  and  Jacob  this  promise  was 
lafiarly  given,  and  not  implied  in  their  circumcision.  From  some  of 
raham's  race,  the  Messiah,  according  to  the  covenant,  must  descend, 
I  wcumcision  was  a  sign  of  this :  but  this  was  not  signed  by  circum- 
on  to  any  one  of  all  his  race.  Much  less  could  circumcision  sign  this 
he  strangers  and  slaves  who  were  not  of  Abraham's  posterity.    To 
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such,  even  the  temporal  promises  were  not  either  signed  or  sealed  \m 
circumcision.  The  covenant  promised  Canaan  to  Abraham's  descend 
ants,  but  circumcision  could  be  no  sign  of  this  to  the  strangers  woi 
slaves  who  enjoyed  no  inheritance  in  it.  Indeed,  even  to  Abraham's  seed 
it  could  not  sign  Canaan  individually.  For  upwards  of  four  hundred 
years  from  the  institution  of  circumcision,  Abraham's  posterity  did  not 
enjoy  Canaan.,  and  millions  of  infants  died  without  having  enjoyed  it 
To  these,  then,  circumcision  could  not  be  a  sign  of  their  enjoyment  of 
that  land.  If  it  is  said,  that  though  they  did  not  possess  it,  they  hid  a 
right  to  it,  I  reply,  that  they  had  no  right  to  it  more  than  possession,  fa 
God  would  not  do  wrong  in  depriving  them  of  their  right.  What  wm 
the  ground  of  their  right?  Haid  they  a  promise  or  grant?  They  had 
not  The  land  was  promised  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  by  Jacob,  hot  not 
to  all  of  them.  Had  it  been  promised  to  them  all,  they  must  have  afl 
enjoyed  it,  for  God  does  not  break  his  promises.  To  Abraham,  it  wtt 
individually  promised,  as  also  to  Isaac  and  Jacob ;  and  to  them  Uie  pro 
mise  was  fulfilled  in  the  spirit,  as  it  was  to  many  in  the  letter,  who  c» 
joyed  not  the  promise  in  the  spirit.  They  obtained  the  better  cooDtrf 
denoted  by  the  promise  of  Canaan,  and  so,  though  they  died  not  having 
received  the  promises,  they  died  that  they  might  receive  them.  When 
a  prediction,  or  promise,  has  a  letter  and  a  spirit,  it  is  fulfilled  when  itii 
accomplished  either  in  the  letter  or  the  spirit.  What  sort  of  a  right  ii  k 
right  to  possess  what  is  never  designed  to  be  given  ?  A  man  may  have 
a  right  to  possess  what  he  never  possesses,  but  assuredly  he  will  have  no 
such  right  from  God.  God  will  not  withhold  any  right :  Abraham  mvA 
have  enjoyed  what  was  promised.  The  promise  of  the  land,  then,  moK 
in  the  letter  have  respected  Abraham's  posterity,  while  it  was  accooh 
plished  to  himself  in  a  higher  sense.  He  died,  not  disappointed,  bst 
looking  for  the  promise.  As  the  promises  in  the  Abrahamic  covenaal 
were  all  unconditional,  they  must  have  been  fulfilled  to  every  individnal 
interested  in  them. 

But  whatever  may  be  said  about  the  right  of  possessing  Canaan,  whk 
respect  to  those  who  did  not  possess  it,  the  reply  of  Mr.  Innes  b  tbund- 
antly  sufficient.  ''  Even  this  right  to  Canaan  only  belonged  to  one  branek 
of  Abraham's  family,  while  circumcision  was  to  be  administered  to  ilL 
To  those  who  were  subjected  to  it,  then,  it  did  not,  as  individuals,  sell 
temporal  blessings.  Again,  no  one  will  allege  it  sealed  spiritual  ble» 
ings  to  every  one  to  whom  it  was  applied,  as  it  was  manifest,  that  maDf 
of  those  commanded  to  receive  it,  had  no  interest  in  such  blessings." 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  Rom.  iv.  11,  in  which  circumcisioii  ii 
called  "  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  the  faith  which  Abraham  had,  yet 
being  uncircumcised."  It  is  said  that  it  was  a  seal  of  spiritual  Uot* 
ings.  Undoubtedly  it  was  a  seal  of  spiritual  blessings,  but  not  a  seal  to 
the  individuals  who  were  circumcised,  that  they  were  personally  iIlte^ 
ested  in  those  blessings.  It  seals  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  namdy,  tlMft 
there  is  righteousness  in  the  faith  of  Abraham,  or  that  all  who  hai6 
Abraham's  faith  have  righteousness.  This  is  w^hat  it  sealed  whet 
applied  to  Abraham:  this  is  what  it  sealed  in  every  instance  of  ill 
application.     But  it  did  not  seal,  even  to  Isaac  and  Jacob,  that  thef 
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tUs  righteousness.  It  sealed  the  same  truth  when  applied  to 
Uiri  or  Esau,  or  the  slaves  bought  with  money,  as  it  did  when 
ied  to  those  who  walked  in  the  steps  of  Abraham's  faith.  It  had  no 
ridnal  application  to  any  man  but  Abraham  himself  Words  cannot 
I  expressly  assert,  that  the  thing  of  which  circumcision  is  a  seal,  is 
'igkteausness  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  It  was  not  a  seal  to  others 
&SJ  possessed  the  faith  of  Abraham.  Dr.  Wardlaw  supposes  that 
•  marked  reference  to  Abraham,  would  be  inconsistent  with  farther 
But  this  is  a  strange  observation  from  an  experienced  Christian, 
tf  conversant  with  the  Bible  and  his  own  heart.  Were  we  in  the 
ling  assured,  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  that  God  had  accepted  us, 
t-  Satan  to  be  let  loose  upon  us,  and  we  left  to  ourselves,  it  would  not 
le  OS  till  the  evening  from  all  the  horrors  of  despair.  Had  God 
ken  Abraham  for  a  moment,  he  might  have  doubted  whether  it  was 
who  had  spoken  to  him  in  these  transactions.  Trial  is  not  incon- 
nt  with  the  utmost  assurance  that  the  Christian  receives  in  this  world. 
nmf  hold  the  truth  this  moment  with  the  utmost  assurance ;  let  him 
fhreo  into  the  hands  of  Satan  to  sift  him,  and  he  may  doubt  it  the 
•  Christ  himself  received  his  Father's  testimony  by  a  voice  from 
en,  befcM'e  he  entered  on  his  temptations,  yet  they  were  not  less  a 
<n  that  account. 

hat  circumcision  was  not  intended  to  seal  anything  personally  to 
B  who  received  it,  is  clear  from  its  being  applied  to  those  who  have 
Merest  in  the  covenant  to  which  it  was  attached.  For  a  full,  clear, 
Mtisfactory  view  of  this  argument,  I  refer  to  Mr.  Innes,  in  his  work 
led  Eugenio  and  Epinetus.  Dr.  Wardlaw  alludes  to  it,  but  he  can- 
be  said  even  to  have  assailed  it.  Every  position  of  Mr.  Innes 
UBS  unshaken.  Ishmael  was  circumcised,  who  was  expressly 
aded  from  the  covenant  Abraham's  slaves  were  commanded  to  be 
micised,  without  any  reference  to  faith.  '*  He  that  is  bom  in  thy 
ie»  and  he  that  is  bought  with  thy  money,  must  needs  be  circuro- 
L"  Gen.  xvii.  13.  "  And  Abraham  took  Ishmael  his  son,  and  all 
were  bom  in  his  house,  and  all  that  were  bought  with  his  money, 
f  male  among  the  men  of  Abraham's  house ;  and  circumcised  the 
I  of  their  foreskin  in  the  self-same  day,  as  God  had  said  unto  him," 
M.  Dr.  Wardlaw  supposes  that  submission  on  the  part  of  the 
It  dmwes  must. have  been  voluntary.  But  this  is  not  necessary.  As 
■Bier,  he  had  power  to  enforce  obedience,  and  this  commission 
nriBed  him.  Abraham  would  have  been  justified  in  circumcisins 
riafes,  had  every  one  of  them  submitted  with  reluctance,  or  had 
MEfoored  to  resist.  If,  then,  this  is  the  law  of  baptism,  it  will  justify 
ftpaniards  in  compelling  the  American  Indians  to  be  baptized.  Nay, 
Dl  make  it  the  duty  of  every  master  of  slaves  to  have  them  baptized, 
Iher  they  have  faith  or  not ;  for  Abraham  was  bound  to  circumcise 
y  dave  and  every  person  in  his  house.  Dr.  Wardlaw  speaks  of 
a  aa  heinff  a  profanation  of  a  Divine  ordinance.  To  this  Mr.  Hal- 
il^  reply  is  quite  in  point  '*  If  in  Israel  a  beautiful  woman  was 
m  captive,  and  an  Israelite  chose  to  marry  her,  it  was  the  Divine 
that  her  hair  and  nails  should  be  cut.  Now,  why  should  there 

29 
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be  greater  profaneness  in  cutting  off  the  foreskin  V     But  this  objedioB 
is  founded  on  an  entire  mistake  as  to  the  nature  of  the  profanation  of  t 
Divine  ordinance.     How  is  a  Divine  ordinance  profaned?    When  it  ii 
not  in  all  respects  applied  according  to  institution.     It  cannot  be  a  pn^ 
fanation  of  the  ordinance  "of  circumcision,  to  apply  it  to  those  to  whan 
it  is  expressly  enjoined.  Had  murderers  and  adulterers  been  included  in 
the  command  to  baptize,  and  to  eat  the  Lord's  suf^^er,  it  would  hare 
been  no  profanation  of  Divine  ordinances,  more  than  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel to  such  persons,  profanes  the  Gospel.   Does  Dr.  Wardlaw  mean,  that 
to  force  compliance  to  his  appointments  would  be  profane  in  God?  Maa 
has  no  right  to  use  force  with  reject  to  Divine  appointments,  because 
God  has  not  given  that  authority.  But  God  is  a  sovereign  in  all  respect 
and  may  in  justice  enforce  obedience.  Accordingly,  he  commanded  the 
Canaanitcs  to  be  cut  off,  and  all  iddators  to  be  destroyed  out  of  Israel 
This  is  a  grand  distinction  between  the  Jewish  dispensation  and  the 
Christian.     The  subjects  of  Christ's  kingdom  are  all  voluntary.    To 
baptize  infants  is  to  profane  baptism,  because  it  applies  the  ordinance  to 
those  not   appointed  to  receive  it.     But  to   force   slaves   to  receive 
circumcision  is  not  a  profanation,  for  Abraham's  commission  warranted 
force. 

But  even  although  the  submission  to  circumcision  had  been  vdontaiy 
on  the  part  of  the  slaves ;  is  a  voluntary  submission  all  that  is  required 
for  baptism  ?  Is  every  man  to  be  baptized  who  is  willing  to  submit  to 
the  ordinance.  Dr.  Wardlaw  endeavours  to  obtain  some  relief  fron 
the  faithfulness  of  Abraham,  in  teaching  his  family.  But  whatever  maj 
be  supposed  as  to  his  faithfulness  and  success  in  teaching  bis  slafcs, 
their  circumcision  is  not  grounded  on  this,  but  on  their  being  his  pn^ 
perty,  and  in  his  house.  The  command  will  apply  to  one  that  had  bees 
bought  on  that  day,  or  to  the  most  profane  scoffer,  as  well  as  to  EJieier 
of  Damascus.  But  what  an  extravagant  supposition,  that  every  slave  ia 
Abraham's  house  had  Abraham's  faith !  And  if  they  had  not  Abraham'i 
faith,  they  were  not  such  as  have  a  right  to  baptism.  If  all  Abraham*! 
household  were  so  well  taught,  Abraham  was  much  more  successful  with 
his  slaves,  than  Jacob  was  with  his  sons.  But  we  need  not  waste  tine 
in  refuting  a  supposition  that  is  altogether  apocryphal.  There  is  nothinf 
said  about  the  knowledge  or  faith  of  Abraham's  slaves ;  and  they  wen 
commanded  to  be  circumcised,  not  on  account  of  their  faith  or  knowledge, 
but  on  account  of  being  the  property  of  Abraham. 

The  circumcision  of  the  slaves,  which  destroys  the  system  of  ov 
opponents,  is  not  only  consonant  to  our  views,  but  appears  as  auitabk 
as  the  circumcision  of  the  natural  seed  of  Abraham  by  Isaac  andJacok: 
it  is  one  of  the  patterns  of  heavenly  things.  As  natural  birth  gif es  t 
title  to  circumcision  and  the  earthly  inheritance,  which  was  a  figure  of 
the  title  of  all  who  arc  born  of  the  Spirit,  to  enjoy  the  heavenly  inherit 
ance ;  so  tlie  circumcision  of  the  slaves  bought  with  money,  represented 
that  all  who  enter  into  Christ's  kingdom  are  bought  with  his  bloods 
The  circumcision  of  the  slaves  is  as  instructive  as  the  circumcision  of 
Isaac.  They  had  a  typical  holiness,  perfectly  the  same  as  the  natural 
posterity  of  Abraham.   The  puroose  of  God  in  the  circumcision  of  both 
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Sbraham's  posterity  and  of  their  daves,  was  totally  independent  of  per- 
ional  character. 

Such  a  circumcision,  then,  could  not  imply,  that  the  indiyiduals  had 
m  interest  in  the  spiritual  promises  of  the  corenant.    Indeed,  the  circum- 
imxm  of  slaves  did  not  make  them  partakers  even  of  the  temporal 
vomises.     ''  Servants,"  says  Mr.  Haldane,  «  although  circumcised,  did 
lot  possess  the  privileges  of  the  children  of  Abraham,  nor  were  looked 
tpoa  as  the  people  of  Qod.     They  had  no  share  of  the  land,  and  there 
no  precept  against  selling  them  to  another  nation,  when  they  would 
all  privileges  of  Israel.     This  also  manifestly  appears  from  many 
iderations.    In  many  of  the  laws,  the  distinction  between  Israel,  who 
the  Lord's  servants,  and  the  stranger,  is  stated.     Thus  they  might 
nd  on  usury  to  a  stranger,  but  not  to  their  brother,  Deut.  xxiii.  20. 
They  were  not  to  eat  what  died  of  itself;  they  were  to  give  it  unto 
he   stranger  that  was  in  their  gates,  that  he  might  eat  it,  or  they 
ught  sell  it  to  an  alien ;  and  the  reason  given  is, '  For  thou  art  an  holy 
eo^e  unto  the  Lord  thy  God.'     Deut.  xiv.  21.     They  might  also  buy 
onSfaien  and  bondmaids,  not  only  of  the  heathen  round  about  them, 
lit  of  the  children  of  the  stranger  that  sojourned  among  them,  but  they 
oald  not  keep  an  Israelite  a  bondman.     Lev.  xxv.  39— =46.     Thus  it 
ppears,  that  a  person  being  circumcised  did  not  thereby  become  entitled 
i  tbe  privileges  of  the  chUdren  of  Abraham,  or  of  God's  peculiar  peo- 
le."     The  Shechemites,  also,  as  Mr.  Haldane  observes,  were  circum- 
iwd  not  only  without  evidence  of  faith,  but  even  without  a  profession 
r  hy  which  could  not  have  been  done  with  the  approbation  of  Jacob, 
ad  it  been  unlawful.     Here,  then,  persons  are  circumcised  not  only  who 
ad  no  evidence  of  being  interested  in  the  promises  of  the  covenant,  but 
rho  were  shut  out  from  its  temporal  promises  most  expressly.     From  the 
piritaal  promises  they  were  excluded  as  long  as  they  continued  unbe- 
eters,  but  from  the  temporal  promises  they  were  excluded  for  ever. 
^OTKMis,  then,  were  circumcised  who  never  could  obtain  an  interest  in 
ome  of  the  blessings  of  the  covenant,  of  which  circumcision  was  the 
Aen.     How  absurd,  then,  to  make  this  the  law  of  baptism ! 
But  that  circumcision,  as  a  seal,  had  a  personal  reference  to  infants,  is 
npoflsible.     Our  opponents  generally  say,  that  circumcision  was  a  seal 
r  Mnritual  blessings ;  but  the  spiritual  blessing  of  which  it  is  said  to 
e  tne  seal,  is  the  righteousness  of  the  faith  of  Abraham.     Now,  of  this 
nritual  blessing  infants  do  not  partake — they  do  not  possess  the  faith  of 
Lbraham.     Circumcision,  then,  cannot  seal  what  is  not  true.     To  all 

fTANTS  IT  IS  EQUALLY  UNSUITABLE  AS  A  SEAL.      Noue  of  them  pOSSesS 

m  frith  of  the  righteousness  of  which  circumcision  was  the  seal. — 
lie  argument,  then,  from  circumcision,  for  the  baptism  of  infants,  is 
tiariy  groundless.  The  former  was  applied  to  those  who  were  mani- 
itdy  destitute  of  an  interest  in  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  of  Abraham. 
Tne  spiritual  or  emblematical  meaning  of  circumcision,  the  change  of 
m  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  also  without  personal  reference  td  tbe 
ieomcised  infants.  Infants  were  circumcised  in  the  flesh,  but  were  n  t 
iieomcised  iii  the  heart.  Fanaticism  itself  cannot  suppose,  that  all  the 
tale  infants  of  Israel,  and  of  the  slaves  of  Israel,  were  renewed  by  the 
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Holy  Spirit  before  the  eighth  day.  The  thing,  therefore,  that  is  shadowed 
by  circumcision,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  infants  who  were  circumcised. 
In  this  it  differs  from  baptism  by  the  distance  of  heayen  and  earth. 

That  circumcision  had  no  personal  reference  to  the  individuals  circum- 
cised, is  also  evident  from  the  fact,  that  when  a  stranger  desired  to  eat 
the  passover,  all  the  males  of  his  family  must  be  circumcised.  ''  And 
when  a  stranger  shall  sojourn  with  thee,  and  will  keep  the  passover  to 
the  Lord,  let  all  his  males  be  circumcised,  and  then  let  him  come  near 
and  keep  it."  Exod.  xii.  43.  Here  there  is  no  faith  required  in  the 
person  who  desires  to  eat  the  passover,  nor  in  his  adult  males,  whether 
ciiildren  or  slaves,  who  arc  to  be  circumcised  as  the  condition  of  his  eat- 
ing the  passover.  The  circumcision  of  his  whole  male  family  takes 
place  as  a  matter  of  course.  There  is,  then,  no  law  that  requires  even 
a  profession  of  faith  in  the  God  of  Israel,  in  order  to  entitle  a  stranger 
to  eat  the  passover.  There  is  no  condition  of  either  faith  or  character; 
and  had  he  a  thousand  unbelieving  children  and  slaves,  he  has  a  Divine 
warrant  to  circumcise  them. 

Our  opponents  are  in  the  habit  of  insisting  that  baptism  has  comv  in 
the  room  of  circumcision,  or  that  it  is  the  Christian  circumcision.  Bat 
this  is  a  most  groundless  figment,  for  which  there  is  no  plausible  foonda- 
tion  in  the  word  of  God.  Yet  the  thing  is  so  generally  received,  that  it 
is  taken  for  granted  as  a  first  principle.  To  overturn  it,  nothing  more 
is  necessary  than  to  call  for  its  proof  Col.  ii.  11, 12,  is  usually  appealed 
to  as  giving  some  countenance  to  the  idea ;  and  Mr.  Ewing  is  confident 
that,  on  any  other  principle,  the  apostle's  reasoning  is  inconclusive,  and 
even  his  language  unintelligible.  Now,  it  is  very  stranse  how  thb 
passage  can  be  made  to  speak  so  decisively  on  this  point  Let  us  hear 
It  speak  for  itself:  "In  whom  also  ye  are  circumcised  with  the  circum- 
c  i.sion  made  without  hands,  in  putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh 
l)y  the  circumcision  of  Christ :  Buried  with  him  in  baptism,  wherein 
aJso  ye  are  risen  with  him  through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of  God, 
who  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead."  This  passage  says  not  a  word 
about  the  subject,  either  expressly  or  by  implication.  How,  then,  does 
Mr.  Ewing  extract  his  notion  from  it  ?  Why,  by  the  help  of  a  little 
management.  He  represents  the  apostle  as  saying,  '*  Being  buried  with 
(Jhrist  by  the  washing  of  baptism,  they  are  circumcised  wit^h  the  circum- 
cision made  without  hands."  Ah,  Mr.  Ewing,  can  your  conscience  allow 
you  to  put  so  profane  a  hand  on  the  word  of  God?  He  that  can  take 
Jus  liberty  with  the  Scriptures,  may  prove  or  di^rove  anything.  Does 
(he  apostle  say,  *'  Being  buried,  ye  are  circumcised?"  This  makes  the 
af)ostle  assert,  that  they  were  circumcised  with  the  circumcision  made 
without  hands,  by  baptism.  But  this  is  not  the  apostle's  assertion.  He 
asserts,  that  they  were  circumcised  with  the  circumcision  of  Christ,  in 
or  by  the  putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  by  the  circumcisioD 
of  Christ.  What  is  said  of  baptism  is  something  additional.  By  no 
torture  are  the  words  capable  of  Mr.  Ewing's  gloss.  The  upoetle  himself 
minutely  explains  how  they  were  circumcised  in  Christ  It  is  a  circnm- 
cision  made  without  hands.  It  cannot,  then,  be  baptism ;  for  »f  is  not 
without  hands.    This  circumcision  consists  in  putting  off  the  body  of  the 
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of  the  flesh.  The  external  circumcision  cut  ofT  a  part  of  the  flesh; 
he  circumcision  without  hands  puts  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh. 
rhis  13  the  circumcision  of  Christ ;  the  other  was  the  circumcision  of 
be  law.  It  is  the  circumcision  made  without  hands,  the  putting  off*  the 
lodj  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  that  is  here  expressly  called  the  circum- 
imoa  of  Christ  It  is  called  the  circumcision  made  without  hands,  tn 
liBliiiguish  it  from  its  type,  the  circumcision  of  the  flesh :  it  is  called  the 
ircamcision  in  which  is  put  ofl'the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  to  dis- 
ingaish  it  from  the  typical  circumcision,  which  did  not  cut  ofl*  sin,  but 
(eni :  it  is  called  the  circumcision  of  Christ,  to  distinguish  it  from  tlic 
lirciimcision  of  Moses.  No  language  can  be  more  express,  or  less  capu- 
lie  of  perversion.  The  circumcision  here  spoken  of,  could  not  possibly 
le  baptism;  because  it  is  a  circumcision  which  Christians  are  not  only 
tid  to  have  without  any  external  operation,  but  which  they  have  in 
Christ:  *^Inwhom  ye  are  circumcised."  Christ  himself  performs  this 
jfcnmcision,  and  we  have  it  in  him. 

This  passage  clearly  shows  us  what  came  in  the  room  of  circumcision. 
Phe  circumcision  made  without  hands,  came  in  the  room  of  the  circuni- 
nion  made  with  hands;  the  putting  ofl*the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  tlesh 
lame  in  the  room  of  the  cutting  ofl*  the  foreskin ;  the  circumcision  of 
%rist  came  in  the  room  of  the  circumcision  of  Moses.  All  Christians 
ire  circumcised  in  heart,  as  all  Jewish  males  were  circumcised  in  the 
leeh.  The  Christian  ordinances  do  not  come  in  the  room  of  the  Jewish 
ffdinances.  Were  this  the  case,  every  Jewish  ordinance  is  equally  en- 
itled  to  a  substitute  or  successor.  Circumcision  has  no  peculiar  right 
D  a  preference.  Every  Jewish  ordinance  signified  spiritual  things,  as 
rdl  as  circumcision.  They  are  all  fulfilled  in  their  emblematical  me-in- 
Dgy  not  in  corresponding  ordinances.  For  anything  which  we  coiiJcI 
earn  from  the  Old  Testament,  there  might  not  have  been  any  ritual 
irdinance  in  the  New. 

Circumcision  and  baptism  correspond  in  meaning.  They  both  relate 
o  the  removal  of  sin,  the  one  by  cutting,  the  other  by  washing.  The 
[jord's  supper  and  the  passov^r  have  a  resemblance  still  more  close ;  yet 
he  one  is  not  said  to  come  in  the  room  of  the  other.  Christ  himself 
las  come  in  the  room  of  the  passover ;  for  it  is  said,  "  Christ  our  Pass- 
nrer  is  sacrificed  for  us."  The  Lord's  supper  is  a  feast  of  like  natur( , 
mt  with  this  fundamental  difference,  which  equally  applies  to  baptism 
ind  circumcision, — it  does  not  belong  to  the  same  persons.  The  Lord's 
topper,  as  well  as  baptism,  belongs  solely  to  the  true  Israel  of  God  :  the 
MUBover  belonged  to  the  carnal  Israel,  without  respect  to  their  faith  or 
sharacter.  The  persons  whom  John  drove  from  his  baptism,  had  as 
mod  a  right  to  all  the  Jewish  ordinances  as  John  the  Baptist  himself. 
the  scri^,  and  Pharisees,  and  Sadducees,  with  the  whole  unbelieving 
>o^  of  the  Jewish  nation,  enjoyed  all  the  ordinances  of  the  Jewish  dis- 
lenaation,  by  as  valid  a  title  as  the  apostles  of  Christ.  Neither  Jesus 
lor  his  apostles  ever  forbade  this,  nor  made  any  observations  on  it  as  an 
mpropriety.  The  ministrations  of  the  priests  were  never  objected  to ; 
Because  they  were  carnal  men,  and  rejected  the  Messiah  when  he  mani- 
esled  himself  to  Israel.  This  is  the  grand  distinction  between  the 
2A 
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Jewish  ordinances  and  the  ordinances  of  the  church  of  Christ  Tks 
former  shadowed  good  things  to  come,  and  were  appointed  fat  the 
nation  in  general,  which  had  only  a  typical  holiness;  Uie  latter  are  ap* 
pointed  only  for  the  true  holy  people,  and  take  it  for  granted,  that  all 
who  partake  of  them,  enjoy  ther  thing  figured  by  them. 

If  baptism  came  in  the  room  of  circumcision,  it  would  not  have  com- 
menced till  the  other  had  ceased ;  nor  would  it  ha?e  been  applied  So 
circumcised  persons.  Why  did  John  baptize  the  circumcised  Jews 
before  the  manifestation  of  Christ?  Why  did  Jesus  baptize  before  the 
end  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  ?  But  why  shall  we  labour  to  OTertom 
a  mere  figment  ?  There  is  no  need  to  establish,  by  arguments,  that  bap- 
tism did  not  come  in  the  room  of  circumcision.  Our  opponents  most 
prove  that  it  did ;  and  for  this  they  have  not  the  shadow  of  proof.  Thej 
have  the  saying  of  divines,  but  this  is  the  highest  authority.  It  rests  on 
no  better  evidence  than  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  for  the  washing  of 
hands  before  meat ;  it  is  a  tradition  of  the  elders.  Even  if  it  did  come 
in  the  room  of  circumcision,  this  does  not  import  that  it  must  have  the 
same  subjects,  or  be  regulated  by  the  same  laws.  How  far  they  agree,* 
and  how  far  they  differ,  must  be  learned  from  what  is  said  of  tben 
respectively.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  from  general  principles,  bov 
far  likeness  extends. 

Our  opponents  found  the  right  of  the  child  on  the  faith  of  the  imme* 
diate  ancestor.  But  if  the  law  of  circumcision  is  to  regulate  baptism, 
the  posterity  of  a  believer  have  a  right  to  baptism,  to  the  remotest  geiM- 
rations,  if  all  their  intermediate  progenitors  were  atheists.  The  chiM 
of  a  Jew  must  be  circumcised  without  any  respect  to  the  faith  of  the 
parent.  If,  then,  none  but  believers  have  a  right  to  obtain  baptism  fiv 
th»ur  children,  the  law  of  circumcision  does  not  apply  to  it.  Why,  then, 
should  it  apply  in  anything  else  ? 

It  is  said,  that  if  the  children  of  believers  are  not  baptized,  the  privi* 
legos  of  the  Jewish  church  are  greater  than  those  of  the  Christian  church. 
As  reasonably  may  this  be  said,  if  slaves  are  not  baptized  with  their 
musters,  and  if  we  have  not  all  an  earthly  Canaan.  "We  have  no 
earthly  inheritance  like  Israel,"  says  Mr.  Haldane,  "  nor  are  ChristiiD 
servants  entirely  exempted  from  work  one  day  in  seven,  nor  have  we  i 
sabbatic  year,  nor  a  jubilee  when  our  debts  are  discharged."  As  to 
parents  and  children,  circumcision  was  no  privilege  at  all.  Had  circum- 
cision made  the  children  of  the  Jews  heirs  either  of  Canaan  or  of  hefr 
veil,  it  might  be  considered  as  a  privilege,  but  it  did  neither.  It  was  not 
enjoined,  nor  ever  explained  as  a  privilege  to  individuals.  It  was  en- 
joined by  the  most  severe  penalty,  even  death.  The  females  had  no 
loss  by  the  want  of  it.  They  enjoyed  every  sp'iritual  privilege  equally 
with  the  males ;  and  the  want  of  circumcision  did  not  deprive  them  even 
of  any  temporal  privilege,  which  they  would  have  enjoyed.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  Paul  says  that  there  was  much  profit  in  circumcision.  Rom. 
iii.  1,2.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  includes  females,  and  refers  to 
Israel  as  the  circumcised  nation.  Circumcision  is  here  taken  for  the 
whole  legal  dispensation  to  which  it  was  attached:  for  the  chief  of 
tlu^se  privileges  was,  "  that  to  them  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God.'* 
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Now  the  females  had  this  privilege  equally  with  the  males.  It  was,  then, 
rather  a  privilege  to  the  females  to  be  freed  from  this  painful  rite. 
Indeed,  nothing  can  more  clearly  prove  that  circumcision  could  not  be 
a  spiritual  privilege,  than  that  the  females  were  excluded.  There  never 
was  a  spiritual  distinction  between  male  and  female.  Circumcision  was 
a  part  of  that  yoke,  from  which  the  spiritual  Israelites  were  delivered  by 
Christ.  It  is  strange,  then,  to  hear  Christians  speaking  of  it  as  a  spi- 
ritual privilege.  It  arises  from  the  same  spirit  that  in  the  apostolic 
age  made  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  so  prone  to  return  to  the  weak  and 
b^garly  elements.  He  must  be  a  babe  in  Christ,  who  cannot  see  how 
much  the  privileges  of  the  new  dispensation  exceed  those  of  the  old, 
without  taking  into  the  account  any  ordinance  in  the  room  of  circum- 
cision. The  church  of  Israel  had  the  circumcision  of  the  flesh, — the 
church  of  the  New  Testament  have  the  circumcision  of  the  heart.  Is 
not  this  an  immeasurable  enlargement  of  privileges?  The  child  of  the 
Christian  is  perfectly,  as  to  spiritual  things,  on  the  footing  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Jews,  for  circumcision  implied  nothing  to  them  individually. 
It  did  not  mark  them  as  the  children  of  God.  The  children  of  believers 
may  be  said,  in  one  point  of  view,  to  have  better  privileges,  for  they  have 
a  clearer  revelation.  They  possess  the  oracles  of  God  in  a  much  greater 
proportion  than  the  Jews  did.  Circumcision  secured  to  the  circumcised 
person  no  blessing  either  temporal  or  spiritual :  it  was  enforced  by  the 
penalty  of  death :  it  was  not  enjoined  on  all  Jewish  children :  it  was  not 
et^oined  on  believers  in  other  nations ;  it  could  not,  then,  be  a  spiritual 
privilege  to  individuals.  The  edification  that  it  contained  was  as  avail- 
able to  females,  who  were  excluded  from  it,  as  to  the  males  on  whom  it 
was  enjoined. 

Nothing  can  more  clearly  prove  that  circumcision  had  no  personal 
application  to  the  circumcised  individual,  than  the  circumstance  that 
this  ordinance  was  inapplicable  to  females, — the  one  half  of  the  seed  of 
Israel.  Had  it  been  of  any  spiritual  advantage,  or  had  it  been  appointed 
to  mark  the  character  of  those  to  whom  it  was  applied,  would  females 
have  been  excluded  ?  Were  they  not  heirs  of  heaven  equally  with  the 
males?  Had  circumcision,  then,  been  appointed  to  designate  the  heirs 
of  the  everlasting  inheritance,  it  must  have  been  extended  to  females. 
It  is  said,  the  Abrahamic  covenant  contained  spiritual  blessings  :  infants 
had  its  seal ;  why,  then,  shall  not  infants  have  .baptism  ?  I  reply,  the 
one  half  of  Jewish  infants  had  not  the  seal,  which  demonstrates  that 
the  seal  had  no  personal  application  to  the  individual. 

It  is  said,  that  there  is  no  better  evidence  that  women  should  eat  the 
Lord's  supper,  than  there  is  that  infants  should  be  baptized.  Now,  were 
this  true,  what  is  the  consequence  ?  Not  that  we  should  baptize  infants, 
to  be  consistent  in  admitting  females  to  eat  the  Lord's  supper  ;  but  that 
females  should  be  excluded  from  the  Lord's  supper,  as  well  as  infants 
from  baptism.  This  is  the  popish  argument  to  induce  Protestants  to 
receive  the  traditions  of  the  Romish  church.  They  tell  us,  "  Ye  have 
changed  dipping  into  sprinkling  by  the  authority  of  the  church ;  ye  have 
no  better  authority  for  infant  baptism  itself:  why,  then,  do  ye  not  receive 
transubstantiation  on  the  same  authority?'*     I  always  reply,  that  m* 
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brethren  who  practise  infant  baptism,  do  not  ground  their  practice  od 
the  authority  of  the  church,  but  on  their  view  of  Scripture ;  and  that 
the  argument  is  false,  because  it  justifies  one  tradition  by  another.  Thej 
tell  us,  also,  that  we  have  no  authority  for  the,  change  of  the  Sabbath, 
but  the  authority  of  the  church ;  and  some  psdo-baptists  tell  ua,  that  we 
have  no  better  authority  for  the  Lord's  day  tliaii  for  infant  baptism.  I 
give  the  same  reply  to  both.  As  soon  as  1  am  convinced  that  this  is  the 
case,  I  will  give  up  ilie  Lord's  day.  Much  as  I  value  that  day,  I  will 
not  receive  a  cargo  of  Romish  trumpery  in  order  to  license  me  to  retain 
it.  If  the  Lord's  day  has  no  better  authority  than  the  tradition  of  the 
church,  or  the  arguments  that  support  infant  baptism,  let  it  fall.  Bat 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  Sabbath  rests  on  pillars  as  firm  as  those  of 
creation,  being  appointed  before  the  entrance  of  sin,  and  grounded  on 
reasons  that  are  as  lasting  as  the  world.  And  the  particular  day  if 
ascertained  in  the  New  Testament,  as  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  the 
Lord's  day.  But  I  will  not  here  enter  into  proof,  because  it  has  nothinf 
to  do  with  this  controversy.  Even  granting  that  it  has  no  better  proof 
than  infant  baptism,  the  latter  is  not  relieved.  In  like  manner,  if  then 
IS  no  better  authority  for  the  eating  of  the  Lord's  supper  by  femalei) 
than  there  is  for  infant  baptism,  both  must  fall  together. 

But  they  who  make  this  objection,  must  have  read  the  Scriptures  with 
little  reflection.  That  women  did  eat  the  Lord's  supper,  there  is  the 
fullest  and  most  direct  evidence.  "  And  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
when  t^e  disciples  came  together  to  break  bread."  Acts  xx.  7.  Here  it 
is  said  of  the  disciples  without  any  exception,  that  they  came  together 
to  eat  the  Lord's  supper.  If,  then,  women  are  disciples  as  well  as  meO| 
there  is  here  the  most  direct  evidence  that  they  ate  the  Lord's  supper. 
Paul  delivered  the  Lord's  supper  with  the  rest  of  the  ordinances  to  the 
church  at  Corinth,  without  exception,  1  Cor.  xi.  23 ;  if,  then,  there  were 
females  in  the  church,  they  are  included  equally  with  the  males.  That 
females  were  members  of  the  churches,  is  clear  from  the  same  chapter; 
for  Paul  speaks  of  a  regulation  with  respect  to  them.  Besides,  from  the 
whole  account,  it  is  evident  that  all  i:j  the  church  are  equaUy  concerned 
in  eating  the  supper :  "  When  ye  come  together,  therefore,  into  one 
place,  this  is  not  to  eat  the  Lord's  supper."  This  shows  that  the 
primary  intention  of  their  meetings  was  to  eat  the  supper ;  and  that  they 
partook  of  it  without  exception.  The  word  translated  man  also  in  the 
directions,  verses  28 — 34,  includes  both  male  and  female.  Besides,  it 
is  expressly  said,  that  under  this  dispensation,  there  is  neither  male  nor 
female. 

But  though  I  have  shown  that  there  is  direct  proof  that  women  ate 
the  Lord's  supper,  I  do  not  consider  that  this  is  necessary.  Had  J  no 
other  evidence  than  that  they  were  baptized,  I  should  consider  thil 
perfectly  sufficient,  if  no  restriction  were  given  in  any  other  part  of 
Scripture.  I  do  not  object  to  inference ;  on  the  contrary,  I  receive 
what  is  made  out  by  inference,  just  as  I  receive  the  most  direct  statfr 
nient.  But  an  inference  is  not  a  guess,  or  conjecture,  or  probability,  or 
conceit,  drawn  at  random  ;  it  must  be  the  necessary  result  of  the  prin- 
ciple from  which  it  is  deduced.     If  it  is  not,  it  should  not  be  dignified 
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with  the  name  of  inference.  The  person  who  is  admitted  to  one  ordi* 
nance  of  a  church,  is  admitted  to  all,  if  there  is  no  limitation.  Indeed, 
the  person  who  is  admitted  into  a  charch,  must  have  all  the  ordinances 
of  the  church,  if  there  is  no  limitation.  Is  it  not  for  these  ordinances 
that  a  church  exists.  But  are  we  for  this  reason  to  infer,  that  as 
infants  under  the  Jewish  dispensation  received  circumcision,  a  rite  that 
iupposed  no  character  in  the  person  circumcised,  they  should  under  the 
Christian  dispensation  receive  baptism,  which  supposes  that  all  baptized 
persons  are  washed  from  sin  through  the  belief  of  the  truth  ?  In  giving 
the  Lord's  supper,  had  any  directions  been  added  that  confined  it  to 
males,  as  the  commission  confines  baptism  to  believers,  then  no  inference 
could  establish  the  right  of  females.  There  is  not  the  smallest  similarity 
between  the  cases. 

It  is  oflen  said  that  the  Jewish  church  was  the  same  with  the 
Christian.  There  is  just  such  a  portion  of  truth  in  this  assertion,  as  to 
enable  it  to  impose  on  the  ignorant.  But  with  respect  to  every  thing 
which  can  concern  this  argument,  it  is  manifestly  false.  Is  the  Christian 
church  that  rejected  the  great  body  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  same  with 
the  Jewish  church,  which,  by  God's  own  appointment,  contained  the 
whole  nation  ?  Was  the  church  into  which  its  members  were  born,  the 
same  with  the  church  whose  members  must  be  born  from  above,-!- 
born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man, 
bat  of  God  ?  Was  the  church  that  admitted  every  stranger  to  its  pass- 
over,  without  any  condition  of  faith  or  character,  merely  on  complying 
with  a  certain  regulation  that  gave  circumcision  to  their  males,  without 
any  condition  of  faith  or  character,  the  same  with  the  church  that  re- 
quires faith  and  true  holiness  in  all  who  enjoy  its  ordinances  ?  Was  the 
church  that  contained  the  scribes,  and  Pharisees,  and  Sadducees, — the 
most  cruel,  determined,  open,  and  malignant  enemies  of  Christ, — the  same 
with  that  church  into  which  such  persons  could  not  enter  without  a 
spiritual  birth?  The  church  of  Israel  was  the  nation  of  Israel,  and  as 
a  whole  could  no  more  be  called  the  church  of  Christ,  in  the  sense  of 
that  phrase  in  the  New  Testament,  than  the  nation  of  England  can  be 
called  the  church  of  Christ.  It  is  said  that  a  similar  corruption  has 
taken  place  in  the  church  of  Christ.  But  this  observation  proceeds  on 
a  fundamental  mistake.  The  very  constitution  of  the  Jewish  church 
recognised  the  membership  of  carnal  persons.  It  did  not  make  the 
distinction  between  those  born  afler  the  flesh,  and  those  born  afler  the 
Spirit.  There  was  no  law  to  exclude  the  Pharisees,  or  even  the  Saddu- 
cees, from  the  Jewish  church.  Their  doctrines  and  practices  were 
condemned  by  the  Old  Testament ;  but  it  was  no  corruption  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  church  to  contain  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
constitution  of  the  churches  of  Christ  rejects  such  persons,  and  provides 
for  their  expulsion.  It  is  a  corruption  of  the  church  that  receives  or 
retains  them.  The  distinction  between  the  two  cases  is  as  wide  as  the 
distance  between  earth  and  heaven. 

As  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Jewish  church,  they  are  all  abolished.  * 
Christ  himself,  when  on  earth,  could  not  be  a  priest  in  it,  but  he  is  the 
only  priest  of  the  Christian  church.  "  For  the  priesthood  being  changed, 
2a2  30 
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there  is  raade  of  necessity  a  change  also  of  the  law."  Whatever  luu^ 
may  be  supposed  to  be  in  the  Jewish  church  and  the  church  of  the  New 
Testament,  it  does  not  consist  in  sameness  of  members,  or  of  ordinanceSi 
The  one,  by  its  constitution,  included  carnal  members ;  the  other,  by  its 
constitution,  admits  spiritual  members  only.  This,  then,  is  the  only 
point  of  view  in  which  the  subject  can  have  any  reference  to  the  cootio- 
versy  on  baptism.  This  difference  existing,  no  number  of  points  of 
coincidence  can  avail  our  opponents. 

The  church  of  Israel  was  the  type  of  the  church  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, containing  no  doubt  the  body  of  the  people  of  God  at  that  time  on 
the  earth,  and  in  this  point  of  view,  may  be  called  the  same.  Both  are 
called  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  both  were  such,  but  in  a  different  sense. 
The  one  was  a  kingdom  of  this  world ;  the  other  is  a  kin^om  not  of 
this  world.  God's  kingdom  of  Israel  contained  many  who  did  not  bekng 
to  his  spiritual  kingdom ;  and  some  belonged  to  his  spiritual  kingdom, 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  typical  kingdom.  AU  the  believers  bekiog 
to  the  church  of  Christ,  but  all  believers  did  not  belong  to  the  churdi 
of  Israel. 

As  the  church  of  Israel  was  the  church  of  God,  typical  of  his  true 
church,  and  containing  in  every  successive  age  a  remnant  of  the  spiritoai* 
seed  of  Abraham,  according  to  the  election  of  grace,  the  New  Testameat 
church  is  spoken  of  in  the  Old  under  the  figure  of  Israel,  Zion,  Jen* 
salem,  God's  holy  mountain,  the  tabernacle  of  David,  d&c.  &c  Thii 
cannot  possibly  apply  literally,  and  is  explained  Ry  the  apostles  is 
referring  to  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles.  In  like  manner,  the  book  of 
Revelation  speaks  of  measuring  the  temple.  The  reality  is  spoken  of 
under  the  name  of  that  which  was  its  type.  The  restoration  of  the  Jein, 
also,  is  spoken  of  as  a  re-union  into  their  own  olive-tree.  A  correct 
view  of  this  peculiarity  is  of  great  importance,  and  I  perceive  that  itii 
very  much  misunderstood  by  our  opponents ;  but  as  it  has  no  concern 
with  this  controversy,  I  will  not  enter  on  any  discussion  foreign  to  mj 
subject.  As  to  this  controversy,  I  care  not  what  sameness  our  opponents 
may  pretend  to  find  between  the  church  of  Israel  and  the  church  of 
Christ,  as  long  as  they  are  different  in  members  and  ordinances. 

9.  My  ninth  observation  is,  that  baptism  is  not  the  seal  of  the  new 
covenant.  That  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  are  seals  of  the  cov^ 
nant,  is  a  doctrine  so  common,  and  a  phraseology  so  established,  that  it 
is  received  without  question  as  a  first  principle.  They  who  measure 
truth  by  the  attainments  of  our  ancestors,  look  upon  the  questioning  of 
this  dogma  as  a  kind  of  impiety  and  heresy;  and  even  the  modern 
Independents,  who  have  professed  to  be  guided  solely  by  the  Bible,  have 
very  generally  continued  to  speak  in  the  same  language.  While  I 
highly  respect  and  value  the  ancient  writers  who  speak  in  this  manner, 
I  strongly  prot(;st  against  it  as  unscriptural,  and  as  laying  a  founJatioB 
for  receivin^r  other  things  on  the  authority  of  man.  Let  our  ancestors 
have  all  the  ostceni  and  gratitude  to  which  they  are  entitled, — but  that 
esteem  is  much  misplaced,  if  it  leads  us  to  follow  them  in  anything  in 
which  they  have  not  followed  Chwst.  In  many  things  their  attainments 
were  great,  and  their  writings  are  worthy  of  the  mest  careful  study; 
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but  in  some  things  they  were  mistaken,  and  reverence  for  them  ought 
not  to  induce  us  to  receive  their  errors.     It  is  disgraceful  to  Christians, 
that  they  continue  to  hold  the  errors  of  their  unworthy  ancestors,  and 
to  feel  a  reverence  for  the  unscriptural  phraseology  of  ancient  divines, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Pharisees  for  the  traditions  of  the  elders.     Is  there 
any  Jewish  tradition  more  void  of  scriptural  authority,  than  that  which 
designates  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  seals  of  the  new  covenant  ? 
There  is  not  in  the  New  Testament  any  single  portion  that  can  bear 
soch  a  meaning.     And  what  can  the  wisest  of  men  know  about  these 
things,  but  what  God  has  told  us  1     He  has  not  said  that  baptism  is  a 
seal.     Circumcision  was  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  the  faith  of 
Abraham.     This  was  God's  seal  to  the  truth,  till  the  letter  was  abolished. 
The  Spirit  of  truth  is  the  seal,  and  the  circumcision  of  the  heart  by 
him  is  the  thing  signified  by  circumcision  in  the  flesh.     The  circumcised 
nation  was  typical  of  the  church  of  Christ,  for  the  apostle  says,  ''  we  are 
the  circumcision,  which  worship  God  in  the  spirit ;"  and  ''  circumcision 
is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter."     The  circum- 
cision of  the  Jews  was  the  letter,  of  which  the  circumcision  of  the  heart 
in  Christians  is  the  spirit.     The  Christian,  then,  has  a  more  exalted 
*  seal  than  circumcision — he  has  the  Spirit  of  God,  "  whereby  he  is  sealed 
onto  the  day  of  redemption."     Ephes.  iv.  30.     When  sinners  believe  in 
Christ,  they  are  sealed  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  which  is  <*  the 
earnest  of  their  inheritance  until  the  redemption  of  the  purchased  pos- 
session."    Eph.  i.  13.     The  seal,  then,  that  comes  in  the  room  of  cir- 
emncision,  is  the  seal  of  the  Spirit.     Circumcision  sealed  God's  truth 
to  Abraham,  and  all  who  ever  shall  have  the  faith  of  Abraham.     It  was 
applied  to  the  typical  nation  without  respect  to  character;  but  the  seal 
of  the  Spirit  is  applied  to  none  but  believers,  and  to  believers  of  all 
nations  as  well  as  Jews.     When  the  Holy  Spirit  himself,  in  the  heart  of 
the  believer,  is  the  seal  of  God's  truth,  there  is  no  need  of  any  other 
seal.     Baptism  represents  the  belief  of  the  truth  in  a  figure,  and  takes 
it  for  granted  that  they  are  believers  to  whom  it  is  applied — but  it  is  no 
seal  of  this.     They  may  appear  to  be  Christians  to-day,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  baptized;   to-morrow  they  may  prove  the  contrary,  and 
therefore  they  cannot  have  been  sealed  by  baptism.     He  that  is  once 
sealed  by  the  Spirit,  is  secured  to  eternity. 

10.  My  last  observation  is,  that  to  place  the  grounds  of  infant  baptism 
CO  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  is  to  make  intelligent  obedience  impossitile 
to  most  Christians.  If  no  believer  can  know  what  the  Lord  requires  in 
this  .matter,  till  he  understands  the  covenant  of  Abraham,  very  many 
could  not  act  at  all.  Can  any  man  think  that  God  would  leave  the 
grounds  of  this  duty  so  enveloped  in  darkness  ?  When  the  most  illite- 
rate heathen,  or  the  most  ignorant  savage,  believes  the  Gospel,  five 
minutes  will  be  enough  to  prove  to  him  the  duty  of  being  baptized  as  a 
believer.  But  if  he  has  children,  when  will  he  be  able  to  baptize  them 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  covenant  of  Abraham  1  The  most  acute  writers 
who  have  been  all  their  lives  engaged  in  the  study  of  it,  and  in  defence 
of  infant  baptism  from  it,  are  not  able  to  keep  themselves  from  speaking 
in  many  things  like  children.     And  afler  all  their  striving,  they  have 
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not  been  able  to  make  out  a  consistent  scheme.    It  is  onlj  the  preju- 
dices of  the  public,  which  are  universally  and  stronglj  in  their  favour, 
that  screen  them  from  the  ridicule  of  the  most  childish  trifling.     Manj 
of  themselves,  afler  wasting  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  adjusting 
a  scheme,  are  obliged  to  tear  it  down  with  their  own  hands.     In  my 
ignorance,  I  made  the  attempt,  as  well  as  others ;  but  I  found  I  must 
either  give  up  the  Bible,  or  give  up  infant  baptism.    If,  then,  it  is  so 
difficult  a  thing,  to  make  out  a  plausible  case   in  defence  of  infant 
baptism  from  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  even  with  all  the  advantage? 
that  constant  study  affords,  what  must  be  the  situation  of  the  neu'ly 
converted  pagan !     Has  God  left  him  in  such  a  condition  that  he  cannot 
know  whether  he  ought  to  baptize  his  children,  till  he  can  penetrate  the 
deep  recesses  of  the  covenant  of  Abraham  ?     Mr.  Ewing  complains  thai 
many  persons  go  over  from  the  Independent  churches  to  the  Baptists, 
before  they  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject.     Now  this  may 
be  true,  if  he  means  that  they  are  not  able  to  discuss  with  him  the 
popping  system,  or  the  Abrahamic  covenant.     But  it  is  not  true,  as 
respects  the  knowledge  of  the  scriptural  grounds  for  that  ordinance. 
Five  minutes  are  sufficient  to  convince  any  man,  who  is  open  to  convi^ 
tion,  and  who  comes  to  the  Scriptures  like  a  little  child.     I  have  writteo 
a  large  book  to  prove  what  I  believe  might  be  clearly  pointed  out  in  a 
few  minutes,  if  all  the  disciples  of  Christ  had  in  aU  things  the  teachable- 
ness of  a  little  child.      Every  believer  must  be  as  a  little  child ;  be 
cannot  receive  the  truth  but  as  a  little  child.     But  it  is  only  with  respect 
to  the  truth  itself,  that  all  Christians  are  of  this  character.     With  respect 
to  any  thing  in  which  we  are  not  taught  by  the  Spirit,  we  are  as  on- 
teachable  and  perverse  as  the  world.     Christ's  institutions,  therefore,  it 
is  much  to  be  lamented,  are  despised  and  corrupted,  even  by  his  own 
children.     How  soon  was  the  Lord's  supper  corrupted  by  the  church  it 
Corinth !     And  by  our  long  sojourning  in  Babylon,  we  have  been  » 
accustomed  to  speak  her  language,  that  we  have  in  a  great  measure  cat- 
rupted  our  own.      Babylonish   words,  Babylonish  accent,  Babylonish 
rites,  may  still  be  discovered  in  the  school  of  Christ. 

There  is  not  one  of  all  the  ordinances  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
has  been  lefl  untouched  by  the  wisdom  of  man.  Some  of  them  have 
been  abandoned  as  worn  out  by  time :  others  of  them  have  been  entirely 
new-modelled,  so  that  not  a  feature  of  them  remains  as  it  came  from 
his  hand :  and  many  things  have  been  added,  of  which  no  vestige  'n 
found  in  the  word  of  God.  Baptism  has  been  changed  both  in  its  form 
and  in  its  subjects ;  and  it  is  lamentable  to  observe,  with  what  perverM- 
nesis  even  Christians  cling  to  the  innovations.  In  this  we  see  remarkablj 
fulfilled  what  our  Lord  charges  on  the  Pharisees.  The  commandment 
of  God  requires  children  to  support  their  parents  when  destitute,  but  the  . 
Pharisees  delivered  men  from  this  commandment  by  substituting  some- 
thing for  it.  "  Thus,"  says  Christ,  "  have  ye  made  the  commandment  of 
God  of  none  effect  by  your  tradition."  Matt.  xv.  6.  Now,  the  like  hii 
taken  place  with  respect  to  baptism.  The  ordinance  that  Jesus  appointed 
was  an  immersion  in  water,  as  a  figure  of  the  death,  burial,  and  re8n^ 
rection  of  Christ,  and  of  the  believer  with  him.    The  wisdom  of  man 
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has  changed  immersion  into  pouring  or  sprinkling  a  little  water  on  the 
face,  without  any  reference  to  death,  burial,  and  resurrection.  This  is 
the  substitute  for  the  Lord's  commandment.  Is  not  this  the  very  thing 
that  Christ  charges  on  the  Pharisees?  The  Pharisees  told  their  disci- 
ples that  the  carbon  or  gifl  would  be  a  substitute  for  obeying  the  com- 
mandment of  God ;  and  we  are  told,  that  though  immersion  was  the 
original  mode  of  baptism,  yet  pouring  or  sprinkling  will  answer  the  same 
end,  and  be  sufficient  for  baptism  Others  whose  principles  will  not 
allow  them  the  use  of  this  antichristian  liberty,  do  still  greater  violence 
to  the  Scriptures,  by  forcing  them  to  speak  what  they  wish.  Ah,  my 
fellow-Christians,  why  will  ye  follow  the  Pharisees  in  making  void  the 
commandment  of  God  ? 

In  like  manner,  the  invention  of  man  in  baptizing  infants  has  totally 
set  aside  the  ordinance  of  God.  Jesus  commands  believers  to  be  bapn 
tized ;  but  since  the  Pharisees  have  introduced  infant  baptism,  Christ's 
baptism  is  not  known,  so  far  as  the  other  extends.  The  baptizing  of 
persons  in  infancy  is  made  to  stand  as  a  substitute  for  the  baptism  of 
believers,  which  Christ  appointed.  Christ's  ordinance,  then,  has  been 
totally  abolished,  and  a  human  invention  both  in  mode  and  subjects  has 
taken  its  name.  So  true  it  is  that  every  invention  of  man  in  the  things 
of  God,  has  a  tendency  to  supplant  some  part  of  Divine  truth. 

Section  IV. — ^Thus  have  we  seen,  from  the  most  impartial  examina- 
tion, that  infant  baptism  has  not  in  the  word  of  God  an  inch  of  solid 
Sound  on  which  to  stand.  The  apostolic  commission  commands  the 
ptism  of  believers,  and  of  believers  only.  No  lawful  interpretation 
can  introduce  infants  into  that  commission,  or  give  authority  to  dispense 
with  the  baptizing  of  believers.  No  instance  of  the  baptism  of  an  infant 
is  to  be  found  among  the  documents  of  the  apostolic  practice.  A  child 
may  perceive  the  insufficiency  of  the  argument  from  the  households. 
The  Abrahamic  covenant  has  no  bearing  on  this  subject.  Baptism,  I 
have  shown  to  be  immersion,  by  a  strength  of  evidence  that  no  true 
scholar — no  sound  critic — will  ever  attempt  to  overturn.  Liet  the  child- 
ren  of  God  renounce  the  traditions  of  men ;  Jet  them  submit  with  hu- 
mility and  with  gratitude  to  the  ordinance  of  Christ  In  the  keeping 
of  his  commandments,  there  is  a  great  reward.  "  He  that  hath  my 
commandments,  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me,  and  I  will 
love  him,  and  will  manifest  myself  unto  him.  This  is  the  love  of  God, 
that  ye  keep  his  commandments. — ^Why  call  ye  me.  Lord,  Lord,  and  do 
not  the  things  that  I  say?" 


CHAPTER  IV. 


REPLY  TO  REMARKS  ON  MR.  CARSON's  TREATISE  ON  BAPTISM,  CONTAim 
IN  A  NOTE  IN  MR.  BICKERSTETH's  LATE  WORK  ON  THE  SAME  SUBIBGT. 

Sfction  I. — In  religious  controversy  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  hue 
an  opponent  who  is  under  the  influence  of  the  fear  of  God,  and  who  en 
be  viewed  as  writing  with  a  paramount  re^rd  to  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture. With  many  controversialists  the  object  evidently  is,  not  to  a8ca>- 
tain,  with  exactness  and  certainty,  the  testimony  of  God;  but  with  il 
licentiousness  to  exert  ingenuity  to  defend  the  cause  they  have  espooaed, 
and  evade  the  conclusions  of  their  antagonists.  The  aim  is  to  defend  t 
favourite  cause  and  put  down  opposition ;  not  to  search  for  truth,  nrf 
exhibit  it  with  evidence.  To  avoid  reprehending  such  writers  with 
severity,  is  neither  possible  nor  warrantable.  The  artifi6es  of  sophistiT 
are  as  dishonest  as  those  of  pickpockets  or  swindlers,  and  they  are  mm 
more  injurious  to  the  interests  of  mankind.  The  delinquents  ought  not 
only  to  be  obliged  to  restore  what  they  have  unjustly  taken  away;  bat 
to  suffer  exemplary  punishment  as  a  warning  to  others.   . 

On  the  present  occasion  I  am  peculiarly  favoured,  in  having  an  opf^ 
nent  whom  I  respect  and  love  for  the  truth's  sake  that  dwelleth  in  hmi; 
and  it  is  my  resolution  not  to  sink  the  probe  a  hair's  breadth  more 
deeply  than  the  cure  of  the  wound  requires.  Mr.  Bickersteth  I  helicfe 
to  be  eminently  a  man  of  God.  But  I  must  defend  truth  at  every  expense. 
I  shall,  know  no  man  who  opposes  it.  The  word  of  God  is  my  only  stand- 
ard. It  would  be  much  more  agreeable  to  my  feelings,  and  more  a^ 
vantageous  to  my  interest,  to  write  only  on  such  subjects  as  would  meet 
the  approbation  of  the  great  body  of  Christians.  Yet  with  the  fall  fivfr* 
sight  of  all  the  unpopularity  that  attends  opposition  to  popular  enran,  I 
have  oflen  come  forward  to  the  support  of  injured  truth.  It  is  in  itself 
a  grievous  thing,  that  the  time  and  talents  of  God's  people,  instead  of 
being  wholly  employed  against  the  common  enemy,  for  the  adrancemeat 
of  the  common  faith,  should  be  employed  in  opposing  each  other ;  but 
while  error  is  to  be  found  among  them,  the  thing  is  unavoidable.  It 
may  be  afflictive  to  us,  but  the  God  of  wisdom  must  have  some  wise  pvu^ 
pose  to  serve  by  it. 

The  remarks  on  my  Treatise  on  Baptism,  which  are  contained  in  a 
note  in  a  work  on  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  Bickersteth,  he  tells  ns  m 
238 
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from  the  pen  of  a  friend.  But  80  Mr.  Bickerateth  has  identified  himself 
with  his  friend,  by  publishing  the  remarks  in  his  book,  I  shall  make  him 
•ccouniable  for  every  thing  m  them.  As  I  have  not  yet  read  a  line  of 
Mr.  Bickersteth's  work,  except  the  appendix,  I  shall  confine  my  obser- 
Tfttions  to  the  remarks  of  his  ^friend. 

**  Mr.  C.  treats  in  his  work,"  says  the  writer,  "  first  of  the  mode,  and 
next  of  the  subjects  of  baptism.    The  choice  of  this  order  is  itself  in* 
stroctiTe.    The  main  topic  is  made  secondary  to  one  quite  subordinate." 
I  am  the  most  successful  author  that  ever  wrote  a  book.     Most  authors 
are  very  well  contented  if  they  yield  instruction  in  the  things  in  which 
they  intend  to  instruct     But   it  is   my  privilege,  it   seems,  to  yield 
instruction  utterly  beyond  the  bounds  of  my  contemplation.  To  express 
an  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  comparative  importance  of  the  mode  and 
of  the  subjects  of  baptism,  by  the  order  of  treating  them,  never  once 
crossed  my  mind.     I  chose  this  order  merely  as  the  most  natural.     It  is 
sorely  natural  to  treat  of  the  meaning  of  a  word,  before  treating  of  the 
parsons  to  whom  the  thing  meant  is  applicable.     I  believe  it  is  not 
onasual  for  writers  on  both  sides  of  the  question  to  follow  this  order. 
Bat  if  any  one 'chooses  to  follow  a  different  order,  I  have  not  the 
digfatest  objection.     I  am  just  like  the  preacher,  who,  in  expounding 
Feler's  address  to  the  lame  man  whom  he  was  about  to  heal,  said,  *'My 
frkads,  this  may  with  equal  propriety  be  translated  either  silver  and 
gold,  or  gold  and  silver."     Ind^,  many  would  choose  to  handle  the 
bmmC  important  part  of  the  subject  last,  that  it  might  leave  the  stronger 
iflipression.  In  oratory,  some  choose  to  urge  the  strongest  grounds  first, 
filttle  others  prefer  placing  them  last.  Had  I  thought  it  useful  to  express 
an  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  importance  of  the  mode  and  of  the  sub- 
jaots  of  baptism,  I  would  not  have  accomplished  the  thing  by  insinua- 
tion*, or  indirectly ;  I  have  confidence  enough  to  state  my  meaning  in 
direct  terms.     Instead  of  designing  to  draw  peculiar  attention  to  the 
ioqportance  of  the  mode,  I  consider  both  mode  and  subjects  altogether 
CMontial  to  the  very  existence  of  this  ordinance.     If  the  thing  signified 
bf-  the  word,  whatever  that  may  be,  is  not  performed  on  the  subjects,  it 
cflMDOt  be  baptism ;  for  what  is  baptism  but  the  thing  signified  by  the 
word?   If  the  persons  baptized  are  not  the  persons  appointed  to  be  biq>- 
tisad,  it  cannot  be  Christian  b84)tism,  although  in  mode  it  may  be  per- 
faotly  correct;  for  Christian  baptism  is  not  every  immersion  of  persons, 
bat  an  immersion  of  certain  persons  for  a  certain  purpose. 

In  my  turn  I  shall  say,  and  for  the  truth  of  the  observation  I  appeal 
to  every  impartial  reader,  that  this  assertion  of  the  writer  is  very 
inolractive.  It  shows  most  clearly  that  he  is  deeply  prejudiced,  and 
that  he  looks  at  evidence  through  a  perverted  medium.  He  sees  goblins 
wUch  have  no  eidstence,  but  in  his  own  disordered  imagination.  Is 
il  to  be  wondered  that  such  a  person  should  see  infant  sprinkling  in 
Soriptnre,  when  he  sees  in  my  work  an  opinion  expressed  which  never 
oeoorred  to  myself?  Had  I  lived  in  former  times,  and  had  the  writer 
bean  giving  an  account  of  my  sentiments  on  baptism,  he  would  have 
represented  me  as  holding  the  opinion  referred  to.  I  can  believe  he  is 
Aocere  in  taking  such  a  meaning  from  the  order  of  treating  the  subject : 
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but  verily  it  is  only  at  the  expense  of  his  jadgment  that  I  am  able  to 
exert  so  much  clmrity. 

"  This,"  continues  the  writer,  "  is  the  common  tendency  in  the  vehe^ 
ment  advocate  of  his  views."  Not  only,  it  seems,  is  the  opinion  of 
comparative  importance  expressed  by  the  order  of  treatment,  but  it  is 
vehemence  that  originates  this  opinion.  Is  this  assertion  founded  oo 
evidence  ?  May  not  such  an  opinion  be  both  entertained  and  expressed 
by  the  coolest  advocate  of  the  doctrine?  The  writer  has  expressed  an 
opinion  of  the  comparative  importance  of  the  subjects.  Is  this  to  be 
ascribed  to  vehemence? 

I  have  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  the  strongest  and  most  decided 
views ;  but  I  have  no  disproportionate  zeal  for  the  mode  over  that  of 
the  subjects,  nor  for  both  mode  and  subjects  over  other  things.    I  never 
make  them  the  standard  for  estimating  a  man's  Christianity,  nor  even 
for  his  advancement  in  the  Divine  life.     I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Bickerstelli 
and  I  are  more  united  in  the  things  which  we  both  believe  to  be  of  tka 
greatest  importance,  than  we  are  with  many  who  may  agree  with  m 
respectively  as  to  the  mode  and  subjects  of  baptism.    The  faith  of  tke 
Gospel,  and  that  only,  I  recognise  as  the  bond  of  union  among  ChristiaiiL 
Is  it,  then,  in  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  to  insinuate  that,  with  respect  to  ay 
views  of  baptism,  '^  the  ritual  prevails  over  the  personal,  the  tone  of  tha 
Jew  replaces  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  V  Can  there  be  a  more  groond- 
less  calumny  ?    I  set  no  value  on  a  rite  separate  from  the  import  of  it 
Is  it  wise  in  the  Church  of  England  to  tax  its  neighbours  with  too  great 
attention  to  rites  ?    The  rites  of  God's  appointment  I  value  most  higUj: 
but  I  value  them  only  as  they  are  applied  to  the  persons  for  whom  God 
appointed  them,  and  for  the  purpose  for  which  God  appointed  them. 
Were  all  the  people  of  England  to  ask  me  to  baptize  them,  I  would  not 
baptize  an  individual  but  those    appointed  by  Christ  to  be  baptized. 
The  mere  rite  could  profit  them  nothing.     In  urging  compliance  with 
the  appointments  of  Christ,  I  never  distinguish  between  things  of  a 
ritual   nature   and   other   things.     All   things   commanded  by  Chriit 
demand  equal  obedience.     It  is  enough  for  me  to  know  that  Christ  has 
commanded  immersion.     Were  it  the  very  least  of  all  his  commaiid- 
ments,  it  is  to  me  better  than  life.    This  is  the  spirit  with  which  I  read 
the  Scriptures.     I  never  balance  the   importance  of  diflferent  thiiigi» 
with  a  view  to  keep  the  one  and  violate  the  other.     Every  thing  that 
God  commands  is  important,  and  bonds  and  death  ought  to  be  endured 
rather  than  disobey.  , 

Here,  then,  Mr.  Bickersteth,  I  charge  your  conscience  as  a  Christian. 
You  have  identified  yourself  with  your  friend,  by  adopting  his  remarkSb 
I  ask  you  before  God,  whether  you  think  that  the  order  of  handling 
the  subject  of  baptism,  with  respect  to  mode  and  subjects,  indicates  an 
opinion  of  superiority  of  importance — ^whether  you  believe  that  such  an 
opinion  indicates  vehemence,  and  whether  you  think  it  indicates  a  Jewish 
tone,  and  the  absence  of  a  Christian  spirit?  You  must  give  an  account 
of  these  reckless  insinuations.  It  is  a  very  inauspicious  commencement 
to  befirin  with  calumny.  **  In  the  former  part,"  says  Mr.  Bickersteth's 
friend,  "  Mr.  C.  replies  to  Mr.  Ewing  and  Dr.  Ward  law,  two  Independent 
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,  advocates  of  psedo-baptism,  and  the  latter  of  them  well  knou  ii 
irorks.  Mr.  Ewiiig  had  advanced  a  strange  theory  of  the  <]eri- 
the  Greek  word  bapto,  from  which  he  inferred  that  both  tl;e 
If  and  its  derivative  baptizOy  apply  in  their  native  nieaniiig, 
di{^inff,  pouring,  or  sprinkling,  or  any  application  of  water, 
ained  further,  that  immersion  was  not  commonly,  if  at  all,  used 
ptiams  mentioned  in  Scripture.  This  no  sou  id  critic  would 
and  no  consistent  churchman  is  called  upon  to  believe.  Mr. 
effectively  these  positions  of  Mr.  Ewing ;  but  the  conclusions 
ihes,  so  far  from  proving  his  point,  that  immersion  is  essential 
an  baptism,  really  prove  the  exact  reverse.  A  few  words  will 
plain  this."  However  wild  and  extravagant  are  Mr.  Ewing's 
on  the  origin  and  use  of  the  word  in  dispute,  they  were  at  the 
Bd  as  triumphant  and  unanswerable  by  the  reviews  and  the 
press.  The  reviewers  now,  I  am  told,  are  boasting  of  the 
Cffformed  in  this  note.  If  I  have  refuted  effectively  the  poei- 
fr.  Ewing,  I  pledge  myself  to  refute  as  effectively  the  positions 
iter.  He  says,  that  the  conclusions  which  I  have  established, 
n  proving  my  point,  that  immersion  is  essential  to  Christian 
«al]y  prove  the  exact  reverse.  Here  now  my  antagonist  and 
7  at  issue.  If  I  do  not,  without  stressing  a  muscle,  put  him 
'  feet,  I   will  consent  to  forfeit  all  pretensions  to  critical 

Bean  time,  I  call  on  the  reader  to  observe  an  expression  in  the 
tract  The  writer  tells  us  that  no  consistent  churchman  is 
believe  Mr.  Swing's  doctrine.  In  their  deviations  from  truth 
Iriect,  there  is  a  great  difference  among  the  different  sects,  and 
18  careful  to  admit  no  more  truth  than  what  is  consistent  with 
It  reminds  me  of  the  reply  of  the  chief  priests  and  the  elders 
lation  of  Christ  with  respect  to  the  baptism  of  John.  "  The 
if  John,  whence  was  it?  from  heaven,  or  from  men?  And 
ned  among  themselves,  saying.  If  we  shall  say.  From  heaven,  he 
into  us.  Why  did  ye  not  then  believe  him  ?  But  if  we  shall 
ten,  we  fear  the  people ;  for  all  hold  John  as  a  prophet.  And 
oed  Jesus,  and  said.  We  cannot  tell."  Now  about  the  meaning 
rd  baptism,  ask  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities,  and  they  will 
without  hesitation  on  this  matter,  freely  confess  the  truth; 
leir  church  has  power  to  enact  and  annul.  Ask  the  church  of 
he  same  question,  and  it  comes  very  near  the  truth;  for  it  has 
power  to  effect  such  a  change  for  wise  and  pious  purposea 
B,  whose  principles  bind  them  to  scripture  authority  exclusively, 
rill  force  the  word  to  signify  pour^  or  sprinkhy  or  pop^  or  purify, 
ir  make  a  wash  upon,  or  perform  a  water  ceremony,  or  some- 
will  bring  the  usual  mode  of  practice  within  the  meaning  of 
But  ask  the  Bible  Society,  which  must  reconcile  the  jarring 
all  parties,  and  they  will  boldly  answer  with  the  chief  priests. 
It  tell  what  it  means.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  translate  it : 
>ce  is  the  only  means  of  union. 

uneroos  and  conBicting  meanings  assigned  to  this  word  bj 
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persons  w)io  in  practice  are  all  identified,  afford  a  sel^vidence  that  thqr. 
are  all  in  error.     As  their  practice  is  the  same,  it  is  evidently  their 
interest  to  rest  it  on  the  same  ground;  and  there  is  nothing  to  lead  inj 
of  them  to  reject  a  sufficient  foundation,  if  any  such  could  be  found. 
With  all  their  differences,  they  are  willing  enough  to  avail  themselves  of 
common  ground,  as  far  as  they  think  it  possible.     What  is  the  reasoo, 
then,  that,  with  a  common  interest,  they  cannot  agree  in  a  commoB 
meaning?    The  reason  obviously  is,  that  no  meaning  has  ever  beei 
given  by  any  of  them,  whic^  is  really  and  perfectly  satisfactory  even  to 
themselves.     They  are  then  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  sometbof 
new,  and  something  that  wiU  answer  more  effectually  than  anythiw 
hitherto  aUeged.     Sprinkle  and  pour  have  been  obliged  to  retire,  w 
various  new  meanings  successively  take  their  place,  and  maintain  a* 
thority  for  a  time.     Mr.  Swing's  pop,  however  ridiculous  it  may  mm. 
to  Mr.  Bicker steth's  friend  and  to  me,  was  lauded  with  loadest  accfam^ 
tions  at  the  time.     But  poor  pap  has  now  been  obliged  to  retire  in  dit- 
grace,  branded  with  reprobation  even  by  the  friends  of  sprinkling.    It 
lo<5ked  very  handsome  when  it  came  into  life;  but  Dr.  Cox  and  I  applied 
the  dissecting  knife,  and  the  skeleton,  as  it  may  be  seen  in  the  moaeom, 
is  very  hideous.     President  Beecher,  an  American  writer,  has  latdy 
found  that  purify  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  term,  and  I  am  told  tint 
this  is  looked  on  as  absolute  demonstration. 

Now,  1  ask  philosophy,  what  can  be  the  reason  of  the  never-endiBg 
variation  in  assigning  meaning  to  this  word  ?  Can  it  be  anything  eiR, 
but  that  no  meaning  can  be  given  which  is  at  once  true  and  suitaUel 
Let  it  be  observed,  that  it  is  not  variation  in  the  medium  of  proof,  bat 
variation  in  the  very  meaning  of  the  term.  The  sprinklers  are  evidently 
like  the  infidel  Jews,  who,  rejecting  the  true  Messiah,  are  ever  lookiog 
out  for  one,  and  are  deceived  with  every  impostor.  Pop  rises  in  the 
secret  chamber  in  Glasgow,  and  for  a  time  leads  away  the  world :  purify 
has  spoken  from  the  wilderness  in  America,  and  harbingers  are  foond  to 
usher  it  into  Britain.  Will  the  time  never  come  when  God's  people  wil 
submit  to  his  commandments  with  the  docility  of  little  children  ? 

Section  II. — **  First,"  says  the  writer,  '*  let  us  state  the  exact  quesnoii 
in  dispute.  The  Baptist  maintains  that  the  word  baptizo,  in  its  proper 
classic  usage,  means  to  dip  or  immerse  only.  He  further  asserts,  that 
when  applied  to  the  ordinance  of  Christ,  this  idea  of  a  specific  mode 
remains  so  essential,  that  without  it  the  ordinance  is  void."  This  is  a 
very  circuitous  statement  of  the  question  at  issue.  The  simple  qnestkn 
is,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  ?  ^hen  this  is  ascertained,  tke 
question  is  settled.  But  I  will  follow  the  author  in  his  statement  He 
tells  us  that  the  Baptist  asserts,  that  when  the  word  is  applied  to  ai 
ordinance  of  Christ,  the  idea  of  a  specific  mode  remains  so  essential,  that 
without  it  the  ordinance  is  void.  He  should  have  stated  tlie  thing  fltil 
more  strongly.  I  would  not  say  that  without  immersion  the  ordinanoe 
of  baptism  is  void.  Without  immersion  it  is  not  the  ordinance  at  aL  .  it 
may  be  a  very  solemn  ceremony ;  but  it  is  a  ceremony  of  human  inventkik 
It  may  be  believed  by  the  Lord's  people  to  be  an  ordinance  of  CbrBl: 
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lis  does  not  make  it  an  ordinance  of  Christ.  If  the  word  signifies 
rmon,  can  there  be  baptism  where  there  is  no  immersion  ?  This 
I  be  immersion  without  immersion.  Grant,  as  the  writer  does,  that 
eaning  of  the  word,  when  first  applied,  was  immersion,  that  nothing 
mmersion  is  baptism  is  a  sel Evident  truth.  The  contrary  is  a 
idiction.  Whatever  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  at  the  time  of  its 
{iplication  to  the  ordinance,  must  be  essential  to  the  ordinance ; 
le  ordinance  is  expressed  by  the  word.  If  a  specific  mode  was 
ined  in  the  word  when  first  applied  to  the  ordinance,  a  specific 
most  for  ever  remain  in  it ;  for  whatever  change  may  take  place 
raids  in  the  meaning  of  the  word,  it  can  have  no  change  with 
■kce  to  Christ's  ordinance.  What  he  enjoined  must  remain  as  he 
led  it.  Now  the  word  when  first  applied  to  this  ordinance,  not 
sontained  a  specific  mode,  but  it  expressed  nothing  but  a  specific 
.     Mode  was  its  very  essence. 

lay  be  told,  that  on  my  own  principles  it  is  possible  that  the  word 
I  progress  of  its  use  might  change  its  meaning.  I  admit  this.  I 
prored  the  fact  with  respect  to  other  words ;  and  what  has  been 
ed  with  respect  to  others,  is  possible  with  this.  I  do  not  recede  a 
fiom  what  I  have  taught  on  the  philology  of  this  question.  This 
f  18  muting  my  present  antagonist  all  he  can  demand.  But  this 
Kxi  has  no  concern  with  any  change  in  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
*  possible  or  actual,  after  its  application  to  the  ordinance.  As  a 
t  of  fact,  it  never  underwent  the  change  for  which  my  antagonist 
nds.  But  had  it  actually  undergone  such  a  change,  it  would  not 
e  him.  Whatever  was  the  meaning  of  the  word,  when  first  applied 
t  ordinance  of  Christ,  is  the  thing  enjoined  by  Christ.  If  at  first 
3inniand  was  to  immerse,  the  command  must  still  be  to  immerse. 
i  in  the  view  of  this  writer,  the  belief  of  the  Baptist  is  still  more 
ragant  and  paradoxical ;  for  '*  he  believes,  that  though  the  minister 
08  solemnly  to  administer  Christ's  ordinance,  though  the  believer 
nfl  to  receive  it, — though  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit 
roked, — though  the  element  of  water  be  used — unless  the  whole 
be  immersed  beneath  the  element,  the  whole  is  vain  and  nugatory, 
he  party  remains  unbaptized."  All  true,  perfectly  true;  and  no 
1 18  more  evident.  However  sincere  we  may  believe  our  opponents 
t,  still  we  cannot  believe  that  a  person  is  immersed  when  he  is 
kled.  The  minister  may  design  solemnly  to  administer  Christ's 
uice,  yet  if  he  sprinkles,  we  cannot  believe  that  he  baptizes,  be- 
i  baptism  is  immersion.  He  may  be  truly  washed  in  the  blood  of 
t,  when,  out  of  ignorance  of  the  will  of  his  Master,  he  is  sprinkled 
id  of  being  immersed.  Sincerity  cannot  convert  one  thing  into  an- 
p  and  cannot  cause  sprinkling  to  be  immersion.  Intention  to  fulfil 
nnand  does  not  fulfil  it,  if  the  nature  of  the  command  is  mistaken. 
vifl  forgiye  the  ignorance  of  his  people,  but  he  will  not  reckon  that 
Km  has  fulfilled  his  command,  who  has  mistaken  his  command. 
eburch  at  Corinth  designed,  no  doubt,  to  observe  the  Lonl's 
ff ;  yet  the  apostle  Paul  would  not  give  their  observance  the  name 
triaCs  ordinance.    A  Roman  Cathdic  priest  may  sincerely  deaign  to 
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transubstantiate  the  wafer  into  Christ,  but  notwithstanding  his  sinceritji 
he  fails.  I  have  no  objection  to  admit,  that  persons  mistaken  about  the 
mode  and  subjects  of  baptism,  may  be  among  the  most  eminent  and  the 
most  useful  of  the  servants  of  God ;  but  to  admit  that  any  one  is  b^ 
tized  who  is  not  immersed,  is  self-contradiction.  Immersion  is  the  reiy 
tiling  enjoined  in  the  ordinance.  The  design  of  both  the  administrator 
and  the  receiver  of  any  rite,  can  have  no  ef£ct  whatever  on  the  meiniof 
of  this  word,  and  cannot  at  all  change  into  an  ordinance  of  Christy  what 
is  not  an  ordinance  of  Christ ;  neither  can  the  use  of  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  convert  sprinkling  into  baptism.  Chivabj 
creates  its  knights  with  this  solemnity ;  but  does  it  thereby  make  tbe 
ceremony  a  Divine  appointment?  Is  it  not  a  fearful  thing,  to  do  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  thai  whidi 
the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  have  not  enjoined  1  Heo 
may  endeavour,  by  adding  a  load  of  ceremonies,  to  compensate  for  wint 
they  omit,  but  all  is  vain.  Nor  does  the  use  of  water  make  the  rile 
baptism.  AH  use  of  water  is  not  baptism :  it  is  only  as  water  is  aed 
according  to  Christ's  commandment,  that  it  is  baptism.  The  Bprinklinf 
of  the  holy  water  of  the  church  of  Rome  is  not  baptism.  To  all  the 
things  mentioned  by  the  writer,  may  be  added  the  cross,  and  the  oilyUid 
the  spittle,  with  exorcism,  and  the  honey,  and  the  white  garments ;  jet 
where  there  is  no  immersion,  there  is  no  baptism. 

Section  IH. — Having  given  us  the  creed  of  the  Baptist,  the  writer  of 
the  note  next  gives  us  that  of  the  churchman.  He  does  well  to  restrict 
it  to  the  churchman  ;  for  other  denominations  of  Piedo-baptiBts  wouM 
r(^ject  it  with  abhorrence.  Here  we  have  the  testimony  of  churchmen, 
fh;it  the  meaning  of  the  word  when  first  applied  to  the  ordinance,  if 
tint  for  which  we  contend,  and  that  the  burden  of  the  change  must  rest 
tv\  the  shoulders  of  the  church;  while  we  have  the  testimony  of  the 
other  denominations,  that  the  authority  of  the  church  is  not  a  valid 
foundation.  But  let  us  hear  the  author.  "The  churchman,"  says  he, 
''  on  the  other  hand,  allows  that  to  dip  is  the  primary  and  almost  con- 
stant meaning  of  the  word  in  classic  authors.  He  further  admits,  that 
probably,  if  not  certainly,  in  some  of  the  Scripture  instances,  and  posn- 
bly  in  aJl,  immersion  was  practised.  But  he  believes  that  when  onee 
the  word  was  regularly  applied  to  the  ordinance  of  Christ,  it  received  a 
tuMv  and  more  important  element  of  meaning,  and  that  thenceforward 
t:.o  idea  of  one  specific  mode  was  no  longer  essential.  He  sees  that  in 
P^ripture,  dipping,  pouring,  and  sprinkling,  are  all  variously  osed  as 
i^iirns  of  spiritual  cleansing.  He  knows  that  in  ceremonial  obeervanoea, 
Christ  has  enjoined  regard  to  decency,  comeliness,  order,  and  conveni- 
ence. He  is  aware  that  total  immersion,  in  colder  climates  and  tender 
age,  is  less  convenient.  He  believes  that  Christ  has  given  to  his  chnrcb 
authority  in  precisely  such  points  of  outward  order,  to  appoint,  onder 
varying  circumstances,  as  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  shall  teach  and  suggest 
He,  therefore,  concurs  fully  in  the  arrangement  of  the  church  in  tkii 
land,  by  which  dipping  is  proposed  as  the  standard  nK)de,  the  niore 
primitive  and  fully  significant,  but  in  which,  for  aeemUneai  nr  mfe^* 
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pourinff  ia  eiq>re8sl3r  appointed  in  certain  cases,  and  sprinkling  practi- 
cally allowed  in  all."  This  churchman  must  know  that  other  church- 
men have  gone  farther.  They  have  not  only  admitted  that  immersion 
is  the  ordinance  of  Christ,  and  that  nothing  hut  necessity  can  justify  a 
departure ;  many  of  them  have  wished  that  the  original  practice  should 
be  revived.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  referring  to  the  change  in  the  eucharist, 
says,  *'  I  think  they  (Roman  Catholics)  are  as  well  warranted  to  make 
this  alteration,  as  we  are  to  substitute  rorinkling  in  the  room  of  the 
ancient  baptism."  Petavius,  the  celebrated  Jesuit,  speaking  of  the  power 
of  the  church  to  alter,  or  impose,  says,  "And  indeed  immersion  is  pro- 
perly baptismos,  though  at  present  we  content  ourselves  with  pouring 
water  on  the  head."  It  is  expressly  not  only  on  this  principle,  but  on 
the  authority  of  the  very  example  of  changing  immersion  into  sprink- 
ling, that  Bossuet  vindicates  the  change  in  the  Lord's  supper.  Admis- 
sions of  opponents,  however,  I  entirely  disregard  on  this  subject ;  I  can 
prove  the  point  with  evidence  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  rational  creature. 
if  any  man  will  be  obstinately  ignorant,  let  him  be  ignorant  This  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  will  come. 

Guarded,  however,  as  this  churchman  is  in  his  admissions,  they  are 
quite  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  If,  as  he  admits,  immersion  was  the 
meaning  of  the  word  at  the  time  of  its  appropriation  to  the  ordinance  ; 
and  if  possibly  all  Scripture  instances  of  baptism  conformed  to  this,  I 
need  nothing  else  to  establish  my  point.  The  word  must  be  used  in 
reference  to  the  ordinance,  in  the  sense  which  it  possessed  at  the  time 
that  it  was  first  applied  to  the  ordinance.  The  laws  of  language  abso- 
lutely require  this.  And,  according  to  the  testimony  of  this  candid 
churchman,  there  is  no  insurmountable  difficulty  in  supposing  that  every 
instance  of  baptism  mentioned  in  Scripture,  was  performed  by  immer- 
non.  The  difficulties,  then,  which  some  have  pretended  to  find  on  this 
supposition,  the  churchman  agrees  with  me,  are  all  surmountable. 

**  But,"  says  the  writer,  '<  he  believes  that  when  once  the  word  was 
regularly  applied  to  the  ordinance  of  Christ,  it  received  a  new  and  more 
important  element  of  meaning,  and  that  thenceforward  the  idea  of  one 
qiecific  mode  was  no  longer  essential."  This  is  a  most  marvellous  doc- 
trine. If  the  word  at  the  time  Christ  appointed  the  ordinance  signified 
immersion,  will  it  lose  that  signification  the  moment  that  Christ  enjoins 
immersion  ?  Does  a  command  to  use  a  specific  mode  imply  that  no 
^>ecific  mode  is  to  be  observed,  but  that  all  modes  are  equally  legiti- 
mate ?  Whatever  element  it  may  be  supposed  is  added  to  the  significa- 
tion of  a  word  on  its  appropriation,  it  surely  does  not  lose  any  element, 
much  less  its  very  essence.  The  appropriation  of  a  word  restricts  its 
i^^cation  on  certain  subjects,  but  it  does  not  divest  it  of  its  meaning. 
The  appropriation  of  this  word  confines  it  to  the  ordinance  in  question, 
but  it  is  to  that  ordinance  only  as  it  exists  when  it  is  appropriated.  Men 
may  change  the  ordinance,  and  change  the  meaning  of  the  word,  but 
tach  change  has  no  effect  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  used  in  Scrip- 
ture for  this  ordinance.  The  writer  here  entirely  mistakes  the  principle 
ei  appropriation  which  I  have  explained;  and  which  he  thinks  he  can 
use  against  himself.  Appropriation  gave  the  word  a  particular  direction 
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u>  a  particular  subject,  but  did  not  divest  the  word  of  its  meaning.  Thii 
may  be  illustrated  from  every  instance  of  appropriation.     When  wcmb 
are  appropriated,  they  are  indeed  liable  to  .change  their  meaning  with 
every  corresponding  change  in  the  thing  to  which  they  are  appropriated; 
but  as  respects  the  Scriptures  there  can  be  a  change  in  neither.    The 
ordinance  remains  the  same  there,  and  the  meaning  of  its  name  can 
never,  as  to  Scripture  use,  be  less  or  more.     I  care  not  if  it  were  in 
actual  proof,  that  pouring  or  sprinking  was  substituted  for  immersion 
by  those  who  used  the  Greek  language ;  and  that  those  modes  were 
actually  called  by  the  name  of  immersion.     These  facts  could  aviil 
nothing  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  ordinance  of 
Christ.     It  is  here  that  the  perspicacity  of  the  writer  6f  the  note  utterij 
fails.     The  possible  or  actual  use  of  a  word  in  after  times,  he  alleges  u 
its  meaning  in  the  ordinance  of  Christ.     ''Arise,  and  be  baptized,"  saji 
Ananias  to  Paul.     Now,  if  at  the  time  the  word  signified  immersion,  if 
not  immersion  the  thing  enjoined  ?     Can  this  command  be  fulfilled  bj 
being  sprinkled?      Should  tlie  word  afterwards  change  its  meaning; 
does  such  change  avail  anything  in  relieving   from  obedience  to  tin 
command? 

'*  The  churchman,''  the  writer  tells  us,  "  sees  that  in  Scripture,  dip- 
ping, pouring,  and  sprinkling,  are  all  variously  used  as  signs  of  spiritnti 
deaiising."  And  did  not  Christ  see  this  as  clearly  as  the  churchman^. 
If  dipping,  pouring,  and  sprinkling  are  all  equally  applicable  to  Hah 
ordinance,  why  did  Christ  enjoin  one  of  them  only?  The  churchman'^ 
practice  is  a  censure  on  the  Son  of  God.  If  the  churchman  has  goo6 
reasons,  as  he  says  he  has,  for  changing  the  mode  of  this  ordinance, 
Christ  could  not  have  good  reasons  for  adopting  it.  Was  it  not  as  easy 
in  the  time  of  Christ  to  pour  or  sprinkle,  as  it  was  to  immerse?  If  he 
foresaw  that  there  would  in  future  times,  and  in  certain  countries,  be 
reasons  for  a  change,  why  did  he  not  himself  provide  for  this?  The 
cliiirchman  makes  himself  more  keen-sighted  than  the  institutor  of  the 
ordinance.  The  Baptist  sees  as  clearly  as  the  churchman,  that  pouring 
and  sprinkling  arc  in  Scripture  used  for  cleansing  as  well  as  dipping, 
and  he  has  no  objection  to  them  in  any  ordinance,  if  Christ  had  appoint- 
ed them.  The  Baptist  cannot  presume  to  use  any  discretion  in  altering 
the  commandments  of  God.  Besides,  he  sees  that  burial  and  resurrec- 
tion, as  well  as  cleansing,  arc  figured  in  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  The 
churchman  himself  admits  the  same  thing.  Dipping,  pouring,  and 
sprinkling,  were  indeed  all  used  under  the  law;  but  had  the  Jews  aright 
to  substitute  the  one  for  the  other?  When  they  were  commanded  to  dip. 
did  they  fulfil  by  sprinkling?  When  commanded  to  spirinkle,  did  they 
dip  ?  If  indeed  the  mode  in  baptism  is  emblematical,  and  my  opponent 
admits  that  it  is  emblematical,  it  cannot  be  changed ;  to  change  it  wonkl 
be  to  destroy  the  emblem. 

The  churchman,  it  seems,  knows  that  in  "  ceremonial  observancci 
Christ  has  enjoined  regard  to  decency,  comeliness,  order,  and  convenience  ' 
Hi're  the  churchman  has  undoubtedly  the  advantage :  for  he  knows  whit 
nobody  knows  hut  himself  atid  the  pope.  He  knows  that  he  can  annul 
what  Christ  has  commanded,  and  substitute  something  more  decent, 
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mdj,  orderly,  and  convenient,  in  its  stead.  On  this  ground,  then^  let 
mkling  rest,  along  with  all  the  other  trumpery  of  human  invention, 
m  if  this  writer  refers  to  1  Cor.  xiv.  40,  as  his  sanction  for  this 
Aority,  it  will  not  serve  him.  This  refers  not  to  ceremonial  observ- 
nefly  more  than  other  things ;  and  the  thing  directly  spoken  of,  is  not 
fa  ceremonial  nature  at  all.  The  passage  gives  no  authority  to  appoint 
r  alter  observances  of  any  kind ;  but  directs  that  all  the  ordinances  or 
laenrances  of  a  church,  should  be  attended  to  in  order.  This  was 
dated  in  the  church  at  Corinth,  where  one  had  a  psalm,  and  another  a 
3etrine,d&c.,  at  the  same  time.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  popery  to  claim 
riffbt  to  annul  or  alter  the  commandments  of  Christ.  A  rite  appointed 
f  Uhrist  is  no  more  to  be  tampered  with,  than  any  commandment  in 
m  decalogue.  But  with  this  subject  I  have  nothing  to  do  here.  My 
ment  business  is  to  prove  the  meaning  of  the  word  baptism  in  the 
snimandment  of  Christ.  Whether  Christ  has  given  any  power  to  men 
I  annul  this  commandment,  and  substitute  another  rite,  is  a  question  to 
9  arffued  on  other  grounds.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  very  well  pleased 
laft  I  have  driven  sprinkling  and  pouring  out  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
lliged  them  to  take  shelter  with  the  figments  of  popery,  in  church 
M&rity. 

The  churchman  is  also  "  aware,  that  total  immersion  in  colder  climates 
id  tender  age  is  less  convenient."  All  churchmen  are  not  aware  of 
is.  With  respect  to  tender  age,  the  Baptist  is  not  concerned  to  convince 
IB  opponents  that  it  is  safe  to  immerse  newly-born  infants.  This  he 
ill  undertake  to  prove,  when  it  is  proved  that  newly-born  infants  are 
Mnnanded  to  be  baptized.  Were  it  really  true,  that  in  any  circum- 
mces  immersion  would  be  dangerous  to  health,  what  would  follow? 
FoC  that  sprinkling  should  be  substituted  for  immersion ;  but  that  the 
enon  could  not  be  baptized  at  all.  If  the  ordinance  of  Christ  is  impos- 
ble,  except  at  the  hazard  of  life,  the  law  of  God  does  not  require  it. 

The  churchman  **  believes  that  Christ  has  given  to  his  churcn 
•Ibority,  in  precisely  such  points  of  outward  order,  to  appomt,  under 
vying  circumstances,  as  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  shall  teach  or  suggest." 
m  anything  be  more  provokingly  intolerable  than  this  way  of  reason- 
igt  Way  of  reasoning !  Such  a  pretence  for  avoiding  reasoning !  Is 
IB  churchman  to  foist  on  us  his  creed,  instead  of  giving  us  his  argu- 
matBl  But  there  is  inconsistency  in  the  author's  own  management  of 
lis  business.  If  the  church  has  authority  from  Christ  to  alter  things 
r  a  ritual  nature  according  to  its  own  wisdom,  why  does  the  writer 
rain  to  sanction  the  change  with  the  meaning  of  the  word?  The 
riler,  then,  finds  himself  in  a  quagmire,  and  still  as  he  begins  to  sink 
I  one  spot  he  shifls  with  all  speed  to  another.  Here  we  have  an  express 
rofiral  of  authority  from  Christ  to  change  his  ritual  appointments.  If 
lis  is  not  popery  I  do  not  know  where  popery  is  to  be  found.  Alas, 
las!  and  is  this  Mr.  Bickersteth?  But  my  work  is  done.  When  I  have 
riven  my  antagonist  to  take  refuge  among  the  mummery  of  the  man  of 
in,  my  triumph  is  complete.  All  I  engaged  to  do  was  to  prove  that  the 
wd  in  question  signifies  to  immerse.  This  writer,  instead  of  fairly 
leeting  me  on  this,  alleges  that  his  church  has  power  to  alter  the  mode. 
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•nd  in  certain  cases  to  substitute  pouring  or  sprinkling  for  immeniQft. 
This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  This  might  be  true  withool 
in  the  least  affecting  my  doctrine,  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  tlie 
word  in  dispute.  Whether  it  is  true  or  not  must  be  argued  on  other 
ground.  No  wonder  that  Puseyism  spreads  in  the  church  of  England 
when  such  a  sentiment  as  thiiB  can  be  avowed  by  such  a  man  aa  Mr. 
Bickersteth. 

Now  I  appeal  to  every  impartial  reader,  whether  there  can  be  a  doubt 
as  to  my  victory,  when  my  antagonist  is  obliged  to  shelter  his  practice 
under  the  authority  of  his  church?  If  reasoning  on  the  meaning  of  the 
word  could  have  established  his  point,  would  he  have  recourse  to  churck 
authority?  If  church  authority  has  changed  the  mode,  why  seek  i 
sanction  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  ?  If  the  meaning  of  the  word 
sanctions  the  practice,  why  admit  a  change  by  church  authority  ?  TUi 
is  self-contradiction.  Other  denominations  of  pcdo-baptists  will  reject 
this  mode  of  defence ;  but  ought  it  not  to  excite  in  them  a  suspicion^ 
that  their  reliance  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  not  well  founded?  The 
church  of  England,  by  its  present  practice,  is  as  much  concerned  as  the 
other  denominations  of  ps^do-baptists  to  vindicate  pouring  or  sprinkliiy 
as  being  baptism.  Now,  if  it  was  in  their  opinion  possible  to  do  this  1^ 
an  appeal  to  the  word,  would  they  have  recourse  to  the  authority  of  the 
church,  to  change  the  mode  ?  The  very  claim  admits  a  change.  Ii 
not  this  a  tacit  confession  that,  in  their  opinion,  there  is  no  relief  fv 
sprinkling,  or  pouring,  in  criticism?  Does  any  one  doubt,  that  if 
criticism  could  do  anything,  the  church  of  England  is  not  as  aUe  as 
other  denominations  to  avail  itself  of  its  aid  ?  Is  all  the  learning  of 
pxdo-baptists  confined  to  other  denominations,  that  they  alone  attempt 
to  find  their  practice  in  the  word  ?  If  learning  could  prove  that  pouring 
and  sprinkling  could  be  brought  under  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  dis- 
pute, would  the  church  of  England  fail  to  prove  it?  I  maintain  that 
the  church  of  England  is  substantially  on  my  side  of  the  question.  By 
resting  on  the  authority  of  the  church  to  substitute  pouring  or  sprink- 
ling for  immersion  they  have  decided  the  question  of  criticism  against 
themselves.  This  certainly  ought  to  bring  those  denominations  of 
pedo-baptists  to  reflection,  who  have  no  pretensions  to  church  power. 

The  error  of  the  church  of  England  in  its  defence  of  pouring,  or 
sprinkling,  is  much  less  hurtful,  as  regards  all  passages  of  Scripture 
which  concern  the  ordinance  itself,  than  that  of  other  peDdo-bapCists ;  but 
in  another  point  of  view  it  is  much  worse.  It  is  worse,  because  it  lays 
a  foundation  for  the  alteration  of  other  ordinances,  and  for  piles  of  muni" 
mery  to  an  indefinite  extent ;  but  it  does  comparatively  little  injury,  in 
explaining  passages  of  Scripture  that  refer  to  baptism.  The  churchman 
is  not  obliged  to  force  any  of  them,  or  avoid  their  true  import.  He  can 
explain  them  according  to  their  true  meaning,  and  take  edification  from 
tlie  mode,  as  an  emblem  of  the  union  of  bdievers  with  Christ,  in  Us 
death,  burial,  and  resurrection.  This  is  an  incalculable  advantagCi 
which  the  church  of  England  possesses  over  other  denominations  of 
piedo-baptists :  it  contributes  much  to  the  production  of  clear,  accuratCi 
and  extensive  views  of  the  Gosi)el.     On  the  other  hand,  other  denomi- 
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that  cannot  claim  the  authority  of  the  charch  for  altering  the 
institations  of  Christ,  are  obliged  to  nnd  pouring  or  sprinkling  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word ;  and  consequently  to  torture  language  with  the 
utmost  violence.  In  this  way,  also,  some  of  the  finest  features  of  the 
Gospel,  which  are  beautifully  diq;>layed  in  the  emblem  of  baptism,  are 
eatirely  kept  out  of  view. 

It  is  often  thought  strange  that  there  should  be  such  a  difference,  for 
aoch  a  length  of  time,  among  good  men,  on  so  simple  a  question  as  the 
meaning  of  a  common  word.  But  with  rei^)ect  to  persons  who  hold 
the  views  of  my  present  antagonist,  the  thing  is  not  at  all  strange.  How 
can  there  be  agreement  when  the  parties  do  not  judge  by  the  same 
Handard  ?  My  antagonist  builds  on  the  authority  of  his  church,  to  alter 
tlie  mode  of  ritual  ordinances:  I  utterly  reject  this  foundation,  and  seek 
authority  only  in  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The  saints  in  heaven  could 
BOl  agree  on  any  subject,  should  they  adopt  different  standards  of  judg- 
ment If  Mr.  Bickersteth,  and  his  fi'iends,  have  authority  to  alter  the 
mode  of  a  ritual  ordinance,  they  may  undoubtedly  pour  or  sprinkle  in 
defiance  of  the  meaning  of  any  word.  If  I  do  not  choose  to  claim  a 
Hke  authority,  I  must  be  contented  to  observe  the  ordinance  as  Christ 
O^mned  it 

SxcnoN  IV. — "  Let  us  now,"  says  the  writer,  "  produce  Mr.  C.'s  own 
conclusions,  and  examine  which  of  these  views  jiis  critical  inquiries 
confirm.     They  shall,  to  avoid  all  error,  be  stated  in  his  own  words. 
'  Iflt  JBapto,  except  when  it  signifies  to  dye,  denotes  mockf  and  nothing 
but  mode.     2dly.  Bapto  and  baptizo  are  exactly  the  same  in  meaning, 
as  to  increase  or  diminution  of  the  action.     That  the  one  is  more  or 
less  than  the  other,  as  to  mode  or  frequency,  is  a  groundless  conceit. 
SMly.  There  is  one  important  difference.     Bapto  is  never  used  to  denote 
tbe  ordinance  of  baptism,  and  haptizo  never  signifies  to  dye.     The 
primitive  word  has  two  meanings, — the  primary,  to  dip :  the  secondary, 
to  dye.     But  the  derivative  is  formed  to  modify  the  primary  only. 
ItUy.  Bapto  means  also  to  dye.     And  although  this  meaning  arose  from 
the  mode  of  dyeing  by  dipping,  yet  the  word  has  come  by  appropriation 
to  denote  dyeing  without  reference  to  mode.     As  this  point  is  of  material 
Gsonsequence  in  this  controversy,  I  shall  establish  it  by  examples  that 
[Mtt  it  beyond  question.     Nothing  in  the  history  of  words  is  more  com- 
non  than  to  enlarge  or  diminish  their  signification.     Ideas  not  originally 
neloded  are  often  affixed,  while  others  drop  ideas  originally  asserted. 
In  this  way,  hapto,  from  signifying  mere  mode,  came  to  be  applied  to  a 
SSrtain  operation  usually  performed  in  that  mode.     From  signifying  to 
En,  it  came  to  signify  to  dye  by  dipping,  because  this  was  the  way  in 
vnich  things  were  usually  dyed.     And  afterwards,  from  dyeing  by  dip- 
ling,  it  came  to  denote  dyeing  in  any  manner.     A  like  process  may  be 
honm  in  the  history  of  a  thousand  other  words.'  "     On  this  the  writer 
Bakes  the  following  observations : — ''  These  remarks  are  distinct  and 
lear.     They  are  also  substantially  true.     But  it  is  most  strange  the 
lear-headed  author  does  not  see  how  expressly  they  overthrow  his  own 
heory.     He  has  given   us  the  strongest  warrant  for   extending  the 
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meaning  of  baptizo,  by  showing  us  the  like  extension  in  its  primitife, 
haptOy  from  the  very  same  cause.  He  has  proved  that  the  idea  of  mode 
is  secondary,  and  non-essential,  when  baptizo  is  applied  to  the  sacrameat 
of  Christ,  by  proving  the  very  same  of  its  primitive,  bapto^  when  used 
in  the  sense  of  dyeing.  The  author  has  left  no  link  wanting  in  his  own 
refutation.  The  two  words  originally  signify  the  same  as  to  mode. 
Bapto  acquires  the  secondary  sense  of  dyeing;  baptizo  acquires  the 
secondary  sense  of  baptizing.  Bapto,  from  dyeing  by  dipping,  comes 
to  denote  dyeing  in  any  manner.  Baptizo,  from  baptizing  by  dipping; 
comes  to  denote  baptizing  in  any  manner.  What  analogy  can  be  more 
perfect  ?  What  justification  of  the  practice  of  the  church  can  be  more 
complete?" 

Here  my  opponent  thinks  he  has  irrefragably  refuted  me  out  of  my 
own  mouth.  He  has  turned  my  critical  doctrines  against  myself^  and 
showed  that  instead  of  proving  my  own  views  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  in  dispute,  I  have  unanswerably  proved  his  meaning.  But  with 
the  utmost  ease  I  shall  wrest  my  weapons  out  of  his  hands.  I  hare 
shown  the  principles  that  operate  in  the  appropriation  of  words,  and 
that  words  oflen  wander  far  from  their  original  import,  being  sometimes 
restricted  in  their  use,  and  sometimes  most  capriciously  extended ;  sdU, 
however,  even  in  their  wildest  freaks,  guided  by  principle,  and  capable 
of  being  definitely  ascertained.  I  exemplified  this  in  the  case  of  bi^; 
and  my  present  antagonist  thinks  he  can  turn  the  force  of  all  that  I 
have  suid,  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  a  like  change  in  the  meaning 
of  baptizo.  There  is  not,  he  thinks,  a  link  in  the  chain  wanting.  In 
this,  however,  he  is  altogether  mistaken.  He  wants  an  essential  linL 
Use  has  actually  conferred  the  alleged  meaning  on  bapto— use  has  m9t 
conferred  the  alleged  meaning  on  baptizo.  Now  where  is  his  demon- 
stration ?  He  might  allege  the  authority  of  my  philosophy  to  prove  the 
possibility  of  such  a  change  in  tlie  meaning  of  the  word ;  but  without 
proof  that  the  process  has  actually  taken  phue  in  the  history  of  the  word, 
this  is  of  no  service  to  his  cause.  Here  is  a  poor  Jew.  I  admit  that 
though  he  is  not  now  worth  a  farthing,  he  may,  possibly,  before  his 
deatii,  be  another  Rothschild.  At  the  end  of  thirty  or  forty  years,  my 
antagonist  comes  to  nic,  saying,  "  I  will  prove  by  your  own  admissions 
that  the  Jew  of  whom  we  were  speaking  is  now  as  rich  as  Rothschild. 
Did  you  not  forty  years  ago  admit  that  it  was  possible,  ttiat  this  man 
might  in  time  become  so  rich?"  I  admit  this,  but  I  want  proof  that 
the  thing  admitted  to  be  possible,  has  actually  taken  place.  Just  ao 
with  respect  to  these  words.  Give  me  the  same  proof  that  baptizo,  in 
the  New  Testament,  has  been  brought  to  designate  the  ordinance  of 
Christ  without  reference  to  mode,  as  there  is  that  bapto  signifies  to  dye, 
and  I  will  at  once  warrant  the  change  by  my  philosophy.  The  gold 
coin  called  a  sovereign  is  now  worth  twenty  shillings.  I  admit  that  at 
some  future  time  it  may  pass  for  fifteen  shillings,  or  that  it  may  be 
raised  to  the  value  of  twenty-five  shillings.  Will  this  prove  at  any  ap^ 
cified  time  that  either  of  these  things  has  actually  taken  place? 

But  I  shall  examine  the  conclusions  of  my  opponent  step  by  steOL 
Speaking  of  my  proof  of  the  secondary  meaning  of  bapto,  he  says,  "  Hf 
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given  us  the  strongest  warrant  for  extending  the  meaning  of  htxptizo, 
by  showing  ns  the  like  extension  in  its  primitive,  bapto,  from  the  very 
Mune  cause."  I  have  given  a  warrant  that  usage  has  such  a  power,  but 
I  have  given  no  warrant  that,  in  this  instance,  it  has  availed  itself  of 
llMt  power.  On  the  contrary,  I  deny  that  use  has  ever  exercised  this 
power  on  this  word.  I  have  shown  a  process  by  which  a  word  may 
foeeive  a  secondary  signification,  totally  excluding  the  idea  that  is 
eHential  to  the  primary.  But  does  this  imply  that  any  particular  word 
kA8  actually  undergone  such  process,  and  received  such  secondary  mean- 
ioigt  If  the  history  of  the  word  does  not  manifest  such  meaning,  it  has 
ao  warrant 

'*  He  has  proved,"  says  the  writer,  **  that  the  idea  of  mode  is  secondary 
and  non-essential,  when  baptizo  is  applied  to  the  sacrament  of  Christ, 
bj  proving  the  very  same  of  its  primitive  bcqtto  when  used  in  the  sense 
01  dyeing."  By  what  process  does  this  conclusion  follow?  Because  it 
is  proved  that  bcqtto  has  come  to  a  secondary  meaning  which  excludes 
fliode,  does  it  follow  that  when  baptizo  is  appropriated  to  an  ordinance 
of  Christ,  it  excludes  mode  ?  He  might  as  well  allege,  that  because 
fa^pto  signifies  to  dye,  baptizOy  in  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  must  signify 
lb  dye.  Bapto  has,  without  doubt,  in  its  history,  taken  the  secondary 
Meaning  of  dyeing.  BaptizOj  when  applied  to  the  ordinance  of  Christ, 
baa  not  laid  aside  its  meaning  as  to  mode.  Appropriation  produces  no 
aoeh  effect.  But  what  does  the  writer  mean  by  secondary  and  non- 
aaaential  ?  Were  it  even  true  that  mode  is  secondary,  it  does  not  thereby 
become  non-essential. 

•  •*  The  author,"  says  the  writer,  "  has  left  no  link  in  the  chain  wanting 
in  fais  own  refutation."  A  writer  when  he  speaks  thus,  should  be  very 
anre  that  he  stands  on  firm  ground,  and  that  he  thoroughly  understands 
what  he  is  saying.  That  he  speaks  at  random,  I  can  show  in  a  moment. 
Bot  let  us  examine  the  chain.  "  The  two  words  originally  signify  the 
auone  thing  as  to  mode."  Quite  correct.  Let  this  be  the  first  link  of 
die  chain.  **  Bapto  acquires  the  secondary  sense  of  dyeing."  This  is 
my  doctrine.  I  admit  that  it  has  this  meaning  totally  independent  of 
Mode.  Let  this  link,  then, be  made  as  strong  as  the  smith  can  forge  it; 
it  is  made  of  the  very  best  iron.  The  next  link  is, ''  baptizo  acquires  the 
secondary  sense  of  baptizing."  This  link  is  pot  metal ;  it  will  break  the 
firat  snap.  What  does  he  mean  by  the  word  baptize  in  these  circum- 
ftances?  Does  he  mean  that  it  designates  the  ordinance  to  which  it 
telers  without  the  expression  of  mode  ?  If  he  does,  he  is  wrong :  if  he 
does  not,  it  is  nothing  to  his  purpose.  What  can  baptize  in  its  appro- 
priated application  mean,  but  to  immerse  for  a  particular  purpose  ?  Is 
tliis  anything  but  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word  with  a  particular 
feference?  The  writer  confounds  the  appropriation  of  a  word,  with  a 
fecondary  meaning  acquired  by  gradual  use.  When  a  word  is  appro- 
priated, it  is  taken  in  its  proper  sense  at  the  time  of  its  appropriation : 
when  a  word  has  acquired  a  secondary  sense  by  use,  it  has  departed 
from  its  primary  sense.  To  make  the  thing  still  more  plain,  let  us 
take  another  word  for  illustration,  and  suppose  that  rainOy  to  sprinkle^ 
bad  been  used.  According  to  our  author's  way  of  criticising,  it  would 
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be  said,  the  word  primarily  signifies  to  sprinkle^  but  as  applied  to  the 
ordinance  of  Christ,  it  signifies  secondarily  to  ranHze.  Now  what  can 
rantize  mean,  in  such  circumstances,  but  to  sprinkk  for  a  partiailar 
purpose — to  sprinkle  with  reference  to  this  ordinance?  Would  there  be 
here  any  departure  from  the  primary  meaning  of  sprinkle  ?  Let  os  again 
illustrate  by  the  passo?er.  The  Jews  were  commanded  to  sprmkh  the 
blood  on  the  door^[>o6ts.  Now  does  sprinkk  in  this  command  lose  the 
idea  of  mode,  and  refer  to  the  performance  of  the  rite  without  reference 
to  sprinkling  ?  It  is  shameful  for  a  scholar  to  trifle :  it  is  awful  for  a 
Christian  to  cavil.  Surely  a  very  child  may  see,  that  the  apprc^ria- 
tion  of  a  word  to  a  particular  purpose,  does  not  divest  that  word  of  its 
meaning.  The  only  difference  is,  that  it  gives  the  meaning  a  peeuliir 
reference  to  a  particular  object.  The  author  of  this  note  applies  raj 
doctrine  to  his  purpose,  only  because  he  does  not  thoroughly  understand 
it.  He  has  undoubtedly  made  some  progress ;  and  if  he  continues  ia 
this  teachable  temper,  I  will  more  readily  acknowledge  him  to  be  mj 
disciple,  than  I  wiU  newly-born  infants  to  be  called  the  disciples  of 
Christ 

The  next  link  of  the  chain  is,  "Betpto,  from  dyeing  by  dipping,  cooMf 
to  denote  dyeing  in  any  manner."  This  link  is  as  strong  as  adamant  I 
admit  that  I  have  taught  this ;  but  this  chain  is  like  the  toes  of  Nebs* 
chadnezzar's  image,  partly  of  iron  and  partly  of  miry  clay.  The  neit 
link  is  of  clay  of  the  most  brittle  constitution.  **Bapiizo,  from  b^iziig 
by  dipping,  comes  to  denote  baptizing  in  any  manner."  This  is  mere 
mud.  Where  is  the  proof  that  the  process  has  adudtty  taken  plaat 
Had  the  change  taken  place,  my  doctrine  would  recognise  it ;  but  there 
must  be  proof  of  the  actual  change.  Even  were  it  in  proof  that  the 
change  had  actually  taken  place,  though  my  doctrine  must  recognise  it, 
it  would  not  prove  that  anything  but  immersion  is  scripture  baptism. 

Any  change  in  the  word,  after  its  application  to  the  ordinance,  is  of 
no  authority,  as  to  its  use  in  reference  to  the  ordinance.  Had  i^rinkling 
been  universally  adopted  at  any  period,  in  place  of  immersion,  by  those 
who  spoke  the  Greek  language;  and  had  the  word  which  now  designates 
immersion  been  applied  to  sprinkling,  the  fact  would  have  no  weight  at 
all,  in  proving  that  sprinkling  is  warranted  by  the  Scriptures.  Hie 
meaning  of  the  word,  in  reference  to  the  ordinance,  must  be  determined 
by  its  meaning  at  the  time  of  its  application  to  the  ordinance.  Its  mean* 
ing  in  the  ordinance  must  be  determined  by  its  sense  in  the  language  at 
the  period  of  appropriation,  not  by  its  use  in  church  history  in  alter 
ages.  Does  not  any  one  see  that  a  secondary  meaning  conferred  after 
the  institution  of  the  ordinance,  can  have  no  bearing  on  the  question  f 
If  in  its  appropriation  to  the  ordinance,  it  signified  immerse,  as  the  writer 
admits,  immersion  it  must  be  for  ever,  as  far  as  Christ's  authority  is  r^ 
garded.  Is  it  not  enjoined  in  the  sense  of  the  word  at  the  time?  No 
after  change  in  the  rite,  and  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  according  to 
the  change  of  the  rite,  can  affect  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  it  stands  ia 
Christ's  institution.  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  person 
of  ordinary  capacity,  can  attempt  to  fasten  on  a  word  in  Scripture,  a 
meaning  which  use  is  supposed  to  have  conferred  on  the  word  in  after 
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This  is  the  same  thing  as  to  expound  some  words  in  our  transla-  y 

OQ  of  Scripture  by  their  present  use,  instead  of  their  old  English  ao- 
epCation.  What  should  we  think  of  an  expositor  who  should  expound 
be  word  charity  f  in  Scripture,  agreeably  to  its  present  use  in  the  Ian- 
aage  ?  To  make  blindness  itself  see  this  truth,  let  us  take  an  illustration. 
lajipose  that  inspiration  had  recorded  the  ordinance  in  Englishy  and  that 
ifi  mode  had  been  at  first  sprinkling ;  but  that  in  process  of  time  it  had 
eeo  universally  superseded  by  immersion ; — how  would  the  secondary 
leaaing  of  sprinkling  in  this  ordinance,  determine  the  meaning  of  the 
lord  sprinkle  in  the  original  institution  ?  Would  this  be  a  warrant  to 
Cglect  the  scriptural  mode  of  the  ordinance,  and  to  observe  it  according 
>  after  use  ?  Will  obstinacy  never  yield  to  arffument  ?  Will  Chris- 
ana  lor  ever  resist  the  commandments  of  Christ  7  And  is  Mr.  Bicker- 
teth  the  man  to  sanction  such  perverted  criticism,  in  order  to  make 
Did  the  law  of  God  as  to  the  mode  of  a  Divine  ordinance  ?  Sophistry 
lay  invent  evasions  that  for  a  time  may  impose  on  the  ignorant,  the 
Dwary ,  and  the  prejudiced ;  but  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  lead  away  the 
iaciples  of  Christ  from  implicit  and  universal  obedience  to  his  com- 
landments.  Jesus  has  said,  that  whosoever  shall  annul  one  of  the  least 
r  his  commandments,  and  teach  men  so,  the  same  shall  be  called  the 
laflt  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Reviewers,  and  periodicals,  and  pre- 
idioed  religious  sects,  may  laud  such  efforts,  but  Jesus  will  at  last  judge 
IB  world,  and  determine  between  truth  and  error.  One  mode  is  the 
una  to  me  as  another,  had  not  God  interposed  his  authority ;  but  I 
moot  force  the  word  of  God  to  sanction  human  errors.  I  read  the 
xird  of  God  not  to  find  a  sanction  for  the  practice  of  any  church — ^not 
I  find  a  sanction  for  my  own  pratice ;  but  to  know  what  God  requires, 
lai  to  this  I  may  conform  my  practice. 

Section  V. — My  opponent  proceeds  next  to  the  subjects  of  baptism. 
bare  he  observes  with  respect  to  my  treatise,  that  this  part  of  it  is  less 
lan  half  the  length  of  the  former.  Is  this  also  in  his  estimation  an 
ridence  of  my  view  of  comparative  importance  ? 

The  writer  confines  his  remarks  to  my  view  of  the  import  of  the 
onunission.  *'  And  first,"  says  he, "  let  us  hear  Mr.  C.'s  own  statement : 
[f  our  minds  were  not  influenced  by  prejudice,  this  inquiry  (that  is, 
itothe  subjects  of  baptism,)  would  not  be  tedious.  We  have  the  answer 
bfiously  in  the  words  of  the  apostolic  commission.  The  persons  whom 
.  warrants  to  be  baptized,  are  scholars  of  Christ,  have  believed  in  him 
ir  aalvation.  If  this  needed  confirmation,  we  have  it  in  the  record  by 
[ark.  The  persons  whom  Matthew  caUs  disciples,  Mark  calls  believers. 
Tone  then  are  warranted  to  be  baptized  but  disciples  or  believers.  I 
iD  risk  the  credit  of  my  understanding  on  showing,  that,  according  to 
ua  commission,  believers  only  are  to  oe  baptized.  I  would  gainsay 
a  angel  from  heaven,  who  should  say  that  this  commission  may  ex- 
iod  to  the  baptism  of  any  but  believers.  Here  I  stand  entrenched, 
nd  I  defy  the  ingenuity  of  earth  and  hell  to  drive  me  from  my  posi- 
ton.  If  infants  are  baptized,  it  is  from  another  commission,  and  it 
I  another  baptism,  founded  on  another  princqile.  Even  if  thera  wava 
2C 
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such,  when  these  infants  believe  the  gospel,  thej  must  be  baptized 
according  to  the  command,  Matt,  xxviii.,  without  regard  to  their  bap- 
tism in  infancy.  The  commission  commands  all  men  to  be  baptized, 
on  believing  the  Gospel.  Who  is  he  that  dares  substitute  infant  bap- 
tism for  the  baptism  of  believers?  Whoever  he  is,  he  is  the  man 
who  by  his  tradition  makes  void  the  law  of  God.' "  I  had  said  that 
five  minutes  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  subjects  of  baptism  from  the 
commission  in  either  Matthew  or  Luke;  this  the  writer  thinks  very 
strange,  especially  as  I  allow  that  so  great  a  majority  of  Christians  do 
not  agree  with  me  on  this  subject.  But  I  wiU  now  reduce  the  time  to 
half  the  allowance.  I  will  grant  no  more  than  two  minutes  and  a  half, 
and  still  I  may  have  time  to  spare.  My  antagonist  should  have  had  the 
perspicacity  to  see  that  I  do  not  rest  on  the  time  necessary  to  examine 
the  foundations  of  the  baptism  of  analogy  and  tradition;  I  have 
shown  that  if  there  is  such  a  baptism,  it  cannot  shelter  itself  under  the 
commission. 

On  my  statements  referred  to  by  my  antagonist,  he  says,  *'  These  are 
hard  words  and  strong  charges ;  and  strange  to  say,  they  have  not  a 
syllable  in  the  text  on  which  to  rest ;  nothing  but  the  bare  assertion  of 
the  writer."  I  will  make  good  every  syllable  in  my  statement.  Let  oa 
then  hear  the  grounds  of  the  assertion.  "  The  commission  of  Christ," 
says  he,  **  does  not  contain  the  words,  Go  and  baptize  believers."  Does 
the  writer  mean  that  baptism  is  not  in  Mark  xvi.  16,  enjoined  on  b^ 
lievers?  This  must  be  his  meaning,  or  his  assertion  would  have  no 
bearing  on  the  subject.  In  direct  opposition  to  this,  I  maintain  that 
baptism  is  expressly  enjoined  on  believers  in  this  passage,  "  Go  ye  into 
all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  He  that  believ- 
eth,  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved."  Does  the  writer  mean,  that  becaose 
the  word  relating  to  the  ordinance  in  question  is  used  as  a  participle,  and 
not  in  the  imperative  mood,  there  is  no  command  expressed  ?  If  be 
does,  I  forbear  to  speak  as  I  think  of  such  an  assertion.  If  anything 
else  could  be  forcibly  taken  out  of  his  words,  I  should  think  it  an  insok 
to  a  scholar  to  understand  him  in  this  sense ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
hesitated  so  ascribe  this  meaning  to  him  till  I  saw  that  he  himself  ex* 
plained  it  as  his  meaning  in  the  sequel.  Is  it  unknown  to  this  writer, 
that  what  is  usually  effected  by  what  are  called  grammatical  modes, 
may  be  effected  in  various  other  ways ;  and  that  it  is  often  optional  in 
expressing  a  command  to  employ  either  the  imperative  mood  or  a 
participle  ?  Even  in  this  very  commission,  the  command  to  go  into  ail 
the  world  is  expressed  by  the  participle.  But  there  is  hardly  a  page  of 
any  sort  of  writing,  in  any  language,  from  which  I  could  not  exemplify 
this.  I  wish  I  had  not  found  this  in  a  writing  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Bicker- 
steth;  for  I  cannot  avoid  saying  that  it  is  either  gross  ignorance  or 
downwright  cavilling.  I  will  make  the  most  illiterate  man  in  England 
refute  this  criticism.  Suppose  a  rebellion  had  taken  place  in  Irefand, 
and  her  Majesty  had  sent  a  commission,  saying,  "  Go,  and  proclaim  a 
pardon  to  the  nation ;  he  that  lays  down  his  arms,  and  takes  an  oath  of 
allegiance,  shall  be  saved."  Wonld  the  most  illiterate  man  in  the  e-'ipire 
say,  that  this  is  not  a  command  to  lay  down  the  arms  of  rebellion,  and 
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lOtaBe  an  oath  of  allegiance?  What  a  shame  is  it  for  learned  men  to 
make  themselves  ignorant  of  what  is  known  to  the  most  uncultivated 
common  sense?  But  how  awfiil  is  it  for  Christians  to  cavil  with  the 
language  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  order  to  sanction  the  practices  of  men 
with  the  authority  of  institutions  of  Christ !  Surely  this  writer  cannot 
believe  that  there  is  no  command  given  by  Christ  with  respect  to  baptism. 
And  if  it  is  not  here,  where  is  it?  How  astonishing  is  it  that  Christians 
will  adopt  such  means  of  opposition  to  the  ordinances  of  Christ! 
'*  These  are  hard  words  and  strong  charges."  But  will  any  one  show 
me  how,  with  a  proper  regard  to  truth,  I  can  say  less?  I  would  gladly 
say  nothing ;  but  when  1  must  speak  I  must  designate  things  by  their 
pcoper  names.  When  I  see  perversion  so  manifest,  must  I  hide  my  eyes, 
or  pretend  to  think  that  it  is  all  legitimate  reasoning  ?  No  command  in 
the  commission  to  baptize !  And  does  a  good  cause  require  such  a 
paradox  to  maintain  it  ?  Christians  in  some  things  do  not  see,  because 
Uiey  will  not  see.  Lord  Nelson  when  once  in  pursuit,  refused  to  obey  the 
signal  of  recall ;  but  to  excuse  himself  he  put  the  telescope  to  one  of  his 
^ea  that  was  blind,  and  turning  it  towards  the  object,  swore  that  he  did 
nol  see  the  signal;  and  Christians  sometimes  do  not  see  the  signal 
because  they  put  the  telescope  to  the  blind  eye.  I  believe  Lord  Nelson 
was  successful  on  the  occasion,  but  shall  Christians  expect  success  in 
acting  contrary  to  the  authority  of  their  Commander?  Such  conduct 
always  implies  contempt  for  the  skill  of  Him  who  gave  the  orders. 

"  Still  less,"  continues  my  antagonist  with  respect  to  the  words  of  the 
oommission  in  Mark, "  Go  and  baptize  believers  only."  Such  an  addition 
is  not  necessary  in  order  to  confine  baptism  to  believers.  If  none  but 
believers  are  enjoined  to  be  baptized,  none  but  believers  are,  according 
to  the  commission,  to  be  baptized.  If  there  is  a  baptism  for  others,  it 
most  have  other  proof.  Has  my  antagonist,  then,  the  hardihood  to 
avert,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  commission  on  which  my  assertion 
can  rest  ?  My  assertions  in  every  tittle  are  true  beyond  the  power  of 
die  perversions  of  sophistry. 

**  The  only  command  expressed  on  the  subject,"  says  the  writer,  "  is 
to  baptize  all  nations."  There  is  no  such  command  either  expressed  or 
imfdied.  The  command  in  Mark  is,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature,  baptizing  the  believers.  The  command  according  to  Matthew 
i%  to  disciple  all  nations,  baptizing  the  disciples.  The  phraseology, 
**  disciple  all  nations,  baptizing  them"  necessarily  confines  the  baptism 
to  the  persons  who  shall  be  discipled.  The  antecedent  to  the  pro- 
noon  is  the  word  disciples,  taken,  as  grammarians  speak,  out  of 
the  verb  disciple.  The  very  nature  of  the  thing  requires  this;  it  is 
olifioasly  only  disciples  that  they  could  baptize.  Unbelievers  would 
not  submit  to  baptism.  I  will  undertake  to  show  the  greatest  bump- 
kin in  England,  that  the  restriction  is  necessarily  in  the  expression. 
'*Go,"  says  a  corn-merchant  to  his  clerks,  "buy  all  the  grain  in 
the  market,  storing  it,"  &c.  Does  any  idiot  ask,  what  grain  is  to 
be  stored  ?  Is  it  not  the  grain  that  is  bought,  and  not  the  grain  that 
.her  could  not  obtain,  or  was  bought  by  others?  Could  there  arise  a 
luestion  on  this  subjecl  ?    What  would  be  thought  of  one  of  the  clerks. 
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who  should  ask,  '*  Do  you  mean,  Sir,  that  I  am  to  store  all  the  grain 
in  the  market,  whether  I  can  buy  it  or  not?"  Shame,  shame,  shame! 
Will  the  Lord's  people  trifle  in  reasoning  about  the  commands  of  their 
Master,  in  a  manner  that  would  disgrace  idiotcy  ?  Shall  they  stave  off 
conviction  by  quibbles,  not  to  be  exemplified  in  the  most  unprincipled 
chicanery  ? 

It  is  evident  that  the  writer's  own  conscience  is  no  more  touched  tbu 
is  mine,  in  restricting  the  baptism  to  disciples  instead  of  extending  it  to 
unbelievers  in  the  nations.  It  is  merely  a  stratagem  to  bring  me  to 
terms.  If  I  allow  him  to  bring  in  infants  as  disciples,  he  will  voy 
willingly  allow  me  to  exclude  adult  unbelievers.  "The  only  limitatioii,'' 
says  he,  "  to  be  learned  by  inference,  is  previous  discipleship."  Nov 
this  expressly  grants  that  there  is  such  a  limitation,  and  it  is  perfectly 
indiflferent  how  the  limitation  is  made  out ;  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
it  is  inferential  or  express.  But  if  it  is  an  inference,  it  must  be  a  nece^ 
sary  inference,  else  it  has  no  authority.  An  inference  might  exclude 
unbelievers,  but  no  inference  can  bring  anything  into  the  word  diwciple, 
that  is  not  already  in  it. 

'*  The  words  in  Mark/'  says  my  antagonist,  "  contain  no  command  to 
baptize  at  all ;  they  are  a  promise  to  baptized  believers."  I  have  di^ 
proved  this  assertion ;  I  have  shown  it  to  be  unworthy  of  a  scholar  and 
of  a  Christian.  It  is  so  utterly  onscholar-like,  that  had  not  the  author 
himself  developed  his  meaning,  I  should  have  ascribed  it  to  him  with 
great  hesitation,  even  when  substantially  avowed  in  previous  8talemeiil& 
The  apostles  understood  it  as  a  command,  for  they  commanded  the  di^ 
ciples  to  be  baptized.  Indeed,  a  promise  from  Christ  to  baptized  perMXii 
implies  a  command  for  the  institution ;  for  God  does  not  give  a  promitt 
to  will-worship.  But  to  make  out  a  command,  I  seek  for  aid  from 
nothing  but  the  words  of  the  commission.  "  There  is  no  ground  in  the 
commission,"  says  the  writer, ''  for  saying  that  St.  Mark  calls  the  same 
persons  believers,  whom  St.  Matthew  calls  disciples.  So  far  from  afibrd* 
ing  an  impregnable  position,  there  is  not  a  corner  of  the  passage  en 
which  to  rest  the  proof."  What  does  the  writer  mean  by  this?  Does 
he  mean  that  the  words  of  the  commission  in  Matthew  do  not  expresiy 
assert,  that  those  called  disciples  by  him,  are  by  Mark  caUed  beliereni 
and  that  the  words  of  the  commission  in  Mark  do  not  assert  that  tbooe 
called  believers  by  him,  are  by  Matthew  called  disciples?  This  is  veiy 
true,  but  for  such  a  declaration  we  would  not  seek  a  corner  of  tlw 
passage.  Who  would  expect  such  an  assertion?  Can  it  never  be 
known  that  two  accounts  correspond,  except  there  is  an  express  declara- 
tion of  the  fact?  then  it  could  not  be  known  that  there  is  a  correq[>oiid> 
ence  in  any  two  accounts  in  the  different  gospels.  But  on  whatever 
occasions  the  things  referred  to  by  the  two  evangelists  in  this  inatapca 
were  spoken,  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  they  refer  to  the  same  thing? 
Are  they  not  both  an  account  of  the  sending  out  of  the  apostles  to 
preach  and  baptize?  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  two  accounts 
substantially  agree,  and  that  the  persons  to  be  baptized  are  the  same  in 
both  ?  Would  Mark's  account  of  the  commission  exclude  any  whom 
Matthew's  account  admits  ?     Can  any  conscience  be  so  hardened,  as  to 
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iffiiM  to  admit  that  the  disciples  of  Matthew  are  the  believers  of  Mark  ? 
iad  does  Mr.  Bickersteth  countenance  such  an  etfort  to  make  void  the 
Mr  of  God?  Is  he  the  man  who  thus  labours  to  bring  darkness  out  of 
ightl  Are  the  rites  of  a  favourite  church  to  he  supported  by  tramp- 
ing under  foot  the  commandments  of  God? 

**  In  fact/'  says  my  opponent,  "  the  commission  of  itself,  waiving  other 
ugiiments,  rather  implies  than  excludes  infant  baptism.  Taken  in  the 
ivrowest  sense  the  words  allow,  it  commands  all  disciples  to  be  ba{>- 
iiad.  Now  a  disciple  is  simply  a  learner.  And  the  infants  of  pious 
ipd  believing  parents  are,  from  their  very  birth,  learners  of  Christ: 
Imj  are  by  Providence  placed  immediately  under  the  teaching  of  those 
rho  are  themselves  taught  by  Christ,  and  who  are  his  appointed  channels 
br  imparting  Divine  truth  to  them.  They  are,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
ke  word,  maihetai.  Learners  they  are  by  the  necessity  of  their  age 
md  by  the  privilege  of  believing  parents,  learners  of  Christ  To  shut 
hem  out  of  the  ordinance  is,  then,  to  reject  those  whom  Christ  has  him- 
lietf  included.''  Of  all  the  extravagances  that  I  have  ever  met  with  in 
soatroversy,  this  is  the  most  extravagant  Newly-born  infants  are 
dbolars  in  the  school  of  Christ ! ! !  Sir,  they  are  not  scholars  in  any 
iqIiooI  ;  they  know  nothing  of  Christ,  and  can  learn  nothing  of  the 
IpBgs  of  his  kingdom.  A  disciple  and  master,  or  teacher,  are  correlative 
mum,  and  in  the  very  nature  of  things  every  disciple  virtually  recog- 
lii^  the  master  as  fit  to  teach.  Newly-born  infants  are  not  fit  to 
■pdUnrntAnd  a  teacher  on  any  subject,  and  cannot  be  disciples  in  any 
iWie.  But  to  say  that  newly-born  infants  are  disciples  of  Christ,  is  to 
mteMg^  common  sense.  Do  they  know  anything  of  Christ  more  than 
bej  do  of  Mahomet?  Can  the  writer  produce  a  single  example  to 
jollify  his  assertion?  Is  there  any  instance  in  which  newly-born 
sftnts  are  called  the  disciples  of  Christ?  Is  there  any  instance  in 
rUch  newly-born  infants  are  called  the  disciples  of  any  teacher  ?  Who 
f9n  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  of  Plato,  and  of  all  the  ancient  philo- 
ophers?  Were  they  not  persons  who  recognised  them  as  their 
oaohers,  and  received  their  doctrine?  Who  were  the  disciples  of  John 
be  Baptist?  Were  they  not  persons  who  believed  in  him  as  a  teacher 
em  from  God,  and  submitted  to  his  doctrine  ?  Who  were  called  the 
liee^ples  of  Christ  when  he  was  on  earth?  Were  they  not  the  persons 
dio  beliered  in  him,  and  who  followed  him  as  their  teacher  ?  Since 
he  birth  of  Cain  was  it  ever  heard  that  any  newly-born  infant  was 
mBed  the  disciple  of  any  man  ?  Does  this  writer  suppose  that  we  will 
tke  bis  mere  assertions  as  proof?  Why  does  he  not  ji^tify  the  alleged 
neaning  by  examples?  Another  person  may  as  legitimately  allege 
hH  new-bom  infants  are  the  disciples  of  Newton,  or  any  of  the  philo- 
oi^ers.  He  might  as  reasonably  allege  that  they  are  mathematicians, 
nneiansy  or  astronomers.  I  meet  the  assertion,  then,  not  only  as 
dee,  but  as  fanatical  beyond  the  usual  bounds  of  fanaticism.  I  meet 
t  wkb  indignation,  because  it  manifests  a  disposition  to  hold  a  tenet, 
lOC  only  by  forcing  Scripture,  but  by  sacrificing  common  sense ;  I  torn 
way  from  it  as  from  the  ravings  of  insanity.  Give  me  argument,  and 
WW  answer  by  argument ;  but  I  cannot  put  down  extravagance  but 
2c2  33 
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bj  exposing  it  I  solemnly  declare,  that  it  pains  me  to  be  obliged  to 
write  in  this  way  with  respect  to  a  thing  recognised  by  Mr.  Bickerslelli; 
but  I  cannot  expose  madness  but  by  showing  it  to  be  madness.  I  onee 
met  a  simpleton,  who  answered  as  if  he  knew  every  thing  that  he  mm 
asked.  After  some  time,  I  asked  him  if  he  understood  Greek.  "  O  ay," 
was  his  reply.  I  then  said,  ''Paddy,  were  you  ever  in  the  moonT 
"  O  ay,"  said  Paddy,  with  the  utmost  gravity  of  countenance.  I  fol* 
lowed  poor  Paddy  no  farther :  and  what  am  I  to  say  to  the  man  who 
asserts  that  newly-born  infants  are  scholars  in  the  school  of  Chriit? 
Verily  I  can  see  no  more  sanity  in  this,  than  I  do  in  the  assertion  of 
innocent  Paddy.  I  hold  np  this  assertion  to  the  reprobation  of  sober 
sense  in  all  mankind.  Had  such  an  assertion  been  made  in  defence  of 
an  unpopular  truth,  the  author  would  be  hooted  oat  of  society.  Bat 
great  sects  screen  their  advocates  in  all  their  wildest  conceits.  Toe 
could  not  put  the  Faquirs  to  shame  in  the  land  of  the  Faquirs;  it  is 
only  the  advocates  of  unpopular  truth  who  are  obliged  to  stand  in  WKt 
of  common  sense. 

Were  it  at  all  necessary  to  my  purpose,  it  would  be  easy  to  siiow, 
not  only  that  the  word  discii>le  implies  teaching  in  the  correlate,  aad 
capability  of  learning  in  the  disciple,  but  that  it  is  applied  to  the  U* 
lowers  of  Christ  as  it  did  to  the  followers  of  the  philosophers ;  implyiig 
that  they  have  received  his  distinguishing  doctrine,  and  submit  to  lis 
laws.  A  man  might  have  learned  much  from  the  philosophers  who 
could  not  be  called  a  disciple.  To  be  called  a  disciple  of  Christ,  impKai 
not  only  to  have  learned  something  from  Christ,  but  to  have  leaned 
the  doctrine  of  salvation,  and  to  have  submitted  in  all  things  to  lis 
teaching.     But  I  do  not  need  this,  and  therefore  will  pass  it. 

Could  the  writer  satisfy  my  conscience  that  newly4)om  infants  ut 
disciples  of  Christ,  he  would  relieve  me  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
burden  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  Nothing  is  so  offensive  in  the  conntry  in 
which  I  reside,  as  to  refuse  to  baptize  infants.  Men  will  not  understand 
it  in  any  other  way  than  as  denying  infant  salvation.  I  have  no  pleasvf 
in  being  odious  to  the  world ;  still  less  in  being  disliked  even  b?  the 
people  of  God.  But  I  cannot  wrest  the  Scriptures  in  order  to  pieise 
men,  nor  to  retain  popularity  even  among  Christians.  I  have  loot  thii 
world :  I  do  not  wish  to  lose  both  worlds.  What  Christ  has  shown  mt 
in  his  word,  I  cannot  conceal  or  pervert :  I  must  not  be  ashamed  of  Us 
word  more  than  of  himself  I  fight  for  no  church,  for  no  party.  I  do 
not  make  even  my  past  attainments  my  standard ;  I  am  wiDing  to 
advance  or  recede,  as  I  am  made  to  hear  Uie  word  of  command.  Wlni 
Christ  sa3rs  <*  Go/'  I  will  go :  when  he  says  "  Come,"  I  will  come.  If 
any  man  can  show  mc  to  be  wrong  in  anything,  I  shall  be  swift  ■ 
changing  my  course.     Truth  is  my  treasure. 

But  the  writer  himself  betrays  his  own  want  of  confidence  in  tlii 
resource.  If  newly-born  infants  are  really  disciples,  what  need  of  «y 
other  proof  for  their  baptism  but  the  commission  itself?  Why  is  wd 
the  battle  fought  here?  Why  has  he  not  collected  all  his  force  to  boff 
on  this  part  ?  If  he  proves  that  newly-born  infants  are  disciples,  is  not 
the  battle  won  ?    Obstinacy  itself  would  not  resist  any  k>nger.    IV 
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fl^4K>rii  infant  is,  on  this  principle,  baptized  as  expre;ibiy  by  the  coiii- 
noD,  as  its  parent,  fiut  Pado-baptisLs  do  not  act  on  this  principle, 
is  writer  himself,  instead  of  opening  a  battery  from  the  commission, 
18  only  to  show  that  they  are  not  excluded  by  the  commission.  Hi? 
ef  reliance  is  an  analogy  and  tradition,  which  can  have  no  bearing 
the  commission,  more  than  they  have  influence  on  the  tides.  He 
leiTOurs  to  force  me  to  a  compromise  on  the  commission.     If  I  will 

■Uow  him  to  modify  it  with  analogy  and  tradition,  he  will  force  me 
iqptize  the  nations,  believers  and  unbelievers.  In  this  he  is  incon- 
ent  with  himself;  he  does  not  believe  that  unbelieving  nations  should 
biptized ;  and  the  limitation  to  the  disciples  can  have  no  influence 
mending  the  meaning  of  the  term.  If  disciples  only  are  to  be  bap- 
id,  infants  are  of  necessity  excluded.  Now  this  shows  that  his  own 
science  is  not  his  own  disciple.  If  newly-born  infants  are  directly 
I  expressly  included  among  the  disciples  of  the  commission,  why  does 
leek  to  modify  the  disciples  of  the  commission  by  analogy  and  tra- 
ont  These  two  modes  of  defence  destroy  each  other.  Indeed,  if 
nts  are  disciples,  what  temptation  has  he  to  make  the  baptbm  liter- 

estend  to  unbelieving  nations!  All  thb  management  clearly  shows 
;  he  has  not  himself  full  reliance  on  the  discipTeship  of  newly-born 
Jits. 

•sk  the  conscience  of  every  Christian,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  as 

rte  that  newly-born  infants  are  generally  baptized  ?  Arc  they  bap- 
because  they  know  Christ,  have  believed  in  his  salvation  and 
racier,  and  have  submitted  themselves  entirely  to  his  authority  ?  Is 
this  mode  of  defence  merely  a  desperate  resource,  to  be  employed  in 
late,  but  which  has  no  influence  on  the  conscience  ?  Do  they  who 
stise  infant  baptism  believe  that  the  children  of  Christians  know  more 
jhriti  when  they  are  born,  than  do  the  children  of  unbelievers,  or 
1  heathens? 

Nay,"  says  my  opponent,  '*  the  argument  may  be  carried  still  fur- 

'.     We  have  reasoned  as  if  the  words  had  been,  Go,  disciple  all  na- 

s,  and  baptize  the  disciples,  &c.    But  these  are  not  the  exact  terms. 

'  Lord's  command  is.  Go,  and  disciple  all  nations,  baptizing  them. 

If  we  press  the  force  of  the  letter  with  Mr.  C,  setting  aside  all 

ptmre  analogy  and  argument,  and  all  the  testimony  of  the  church, 

Bhonld  be  1^  rather  to  the  compulsory  baptism  of  the  ungodly,  than 

be  exclnsion  of  infants.    It  is  reason,  scripture  analogy,  and  atten- 

to  the  roirit  of  the  command,  which  alone  warrant  any  limitation ; 

these  alike  require  that  the  only  restriction  should  be  drawn  from 

prerions  clause,  and  that  the  term  disciples  should  be  there  inter- 

ed  in  the  largest  sense."     I  have  already  answered  this  evasion ;  I 

3  shown  that  the  grammar  of  every  day's  conversation  gives  mv 

rpretstion  to  the  words.     Nothing  but  a  spirit  of  the  meanest  cavil- 

woold  think  of  extending  this  command  by  force  to  the  ungodly.    I 

dred  neither  analogy,  nor  the  testimony  of  the  church,  to  confitii>  the 

mand  to  those  who  are  discipled  out  of  the  nations.     This  is  the 

timate  meaning  of  the  expression.  And  as  I  have  not  been  indebted 

le  testimony  of  these  twowitneasesyl  will  not  receive  their  testimony 
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in  extending  the  meaning  of  the  word  disciples  to  intuits.   On  this  thej 
are  not  competent  witnesses ;  the  use  of  the  word  alone  can  determine 
this.     But  there  is  falsehood  in  the  yery  face  of  this  evasion.    The  conn 
uiand  to  disciple  all  nations  expressly  excludes  force,  and  it  is  in  con- 
nexion with  their  discipleship  that  their  baptism  is  enjoined.     If  tbejr 
caimot  be  made  disciples  by  force,  they  are  not  to  be  bq>tized  by  fytet; 
for  it  is  afler  they  are  discipled,  and  as  they  are  discipled,  that  they  ne 
to  be  baptized.  I  ask  the  conscience  of  my  antagonist,  if  he  thinks  tint 
the  language  of  the  commission  commands  the  ungodly  in  the  natiooi 
to  be  baptized  by  force.     If  not,  is  it  not  a  fearful  thing  to  handle  the 
w(^rd  of  God  deceitfully?    Does  he  say  that  the  principle  that  I  employ 
to  exclude  infants  from  the  word  disciples,  will  compel  the  baptioD  of 
the  ungodly  ?    Thb  is  so  false  that  it  has  not  even  a  shadow  of  troth, 
These  two  things  depend  on  different  grounds  of  evidence.     Whether 
disciple  has  such  an  extent  in  its  meaning,  depends  on  the  use  of  the 
word :  the  other  depends  on  the  grammar  of  the  sentence.   .  Even  were 
It  granted,  that  analogy  and  tradition  establish  another  baptism,  stil 
such  baptism  could  not  be  brought  by  interpretation  under  the  comoi^ 
siO!i.     No  analogy  can  show  that  infants  are  included  in  a  command  to 
ba[>tize  disciples ;  no  tradition  can  witness  that  a  command  to  bapdie 
disciples  includes  the  baptism  of  infants.    The  thing  is  a  matter  of  ifr* 
terpretation,  not  of  analogy  or  testimony.     Let  tradition  and  analogy 
have  their  own  baptism,  if  they  will,  but  it  shall  have  no  lodgment  n 
the  commission.     My  antagonist  says,  that  the  term  disciples  wooM  be 
mterpreted  in  the  largest  sense :  by  all  means :  I  will  give  it  the  largeH 
sense  that  he  can  prove  that  use  has  ever  conferred  on  it     Bat  thoogk 
uri  Englishman,  he  is  thus  like  the  Irish ;  no  matter  how  good  measure 
y  >  1  give  him,  he  must  have  a  douragh  (that  is,  something  additional). 
H;*  will  not  be  satisfied  with  me  if  I  do  not  throw  in  the  infants  ai 
u  ^vttragh. 

The  commission,  as  it  is  recorded  by  Mark,  commands  believers  to 
1)0  baptized.  Now  if  there  is  an  analogical  and  traditionary  baptism 
111  infancy,  such  analogical  and  traditionary  baptism  does  not  coincide 
v\'ith  the  baptism  of  the  commission;  and  as  soon  as  the  person  is  brougbt 
to  believe  to  the  saving  of  the  soul,  he  is  enjoined  by  all  the  authority  of 
Jesus  to  be  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Should  a  thousand  baptisms  be  proved  from  other 
sources,  they  could  not  make  void  the  baptism  of  the  commiasion.  Bot 
us  we  are  assured  that  there  is  only  one  baptism  in  the  religion  of  Christ, 
III  •  baptism  of  analogy  and  tradition  must  be  a  human  figment  This 
IS  the  ground  on  which  I  have  placed  the  subject  in  my  treatise.  Mibt 
a  lever  has  been  employed  to  move  it  off  the  foundation ;  but  it  remains 
like  a  rock  lashed  by  the  waves  of  the  ocean. 

It  is  grievous  that  Christians  are  not  agreed  about  the  ordinances  of 
Christ;  but  can  union  ever  be  expected  as  long  as  they  reason  on  tke 
principles  of  my  opponent?  Can  that  man  want  proof  §(xr  anything  be 
wishes  to  prove,  who  asserts  that  newly-born  infanta  are  diaciplei  of 
Christ?  Can  he  be  at  a  loss  in  justifying  the  change  of  any  ordinaBce 
of  Christ,  when  he  justifies  the  substitution  of  pouring,  or 
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fbr  immersion,  by  the  authority  of  his  church !  If  such  principles  of 
reasoning  are  not  abandoned,  the  day  of  judgment  will  come  and  find 
OS  still  divided 

That  the  utmost  forbearance  ought  to  be  exercised  on  this  and  every 
oCher  subject  on  which  there  is  a  difference  among  Christians,  I  not  only 
freely  admit,  but   strenuously  contend;   but  when   Christians  submit 
their  reasonings  to  influence  others,  these  reasonings  must  be  tried  by 
the  most  rigorous  test  of  truth.     To  our  brethren  in  error  we  ought  to 
manifest  forbearance;  to  the  defence  of  their  errors  no  indulgence  is  due 
If  their  reasonings  are  not  only  inconclusive,  but  if  they  lay  a  foundation 
for  other  errors,  they  must  be  exposed  in  all  their  deformity  for  the 
advantage  of  the  whole  Christian  brotherhood.     We  should  not  judge 
the  individual,  but  we  should  unsparingly  condemn  the  false  reasoning 
and  the  false  principles  on  which  his  errors  rest.  Error  is  more  noxious 
in  a  Christian  than  in  a  man  of  the  world;  its  influence  tends  to  with- 
draw believers  from  the  authority  of  Christ.     The  salvation  of  infants 
I  do  not  question ;  but  their  salvation  does  not  depend  on  their  faith  and 
bqitism.     Faith  and  baptism  are  enjoined  only  on  those  who  hear  the 
QoBpei.     But  I  cannot  consent  to  show  my  faith  in  the  salvation  of 
hifiuits  by  administering  to  them  a  rite  which  Jesus  has  not  appointed  for 
ftem.     An  act  of  will-worship  in  the  parents  will  not  bring  the  infants 
nearer  heaven.     God  abominates  all  human  invention  in  his  service. 
Let  Christian  parents  pray  for  their  children  firom  their  birth  and  before 
their  birth;  let  them  teach  them  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  learning : 
hot  who  hath  required  them  to  baptize  them?    Too  much  cannot  be 
•aid  to  urge  Christian  parents  to  faithfulness  to  their  offspring ;  but  no 
adrantage  can  be  conferred  by  performing  on  them  a  rite  which,  in  their 
ease,  Jesus  has  not  enjoined.    Could  evidence  of  infant  baptism  be  pre- 
sented from  the  Scriptures,  I  am  as  ready  to  receive  it  as  I  was  before 
I  gave  up  the  practice.    Every  inducement  is  on  that  side ;  but  I  cannot 
do  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
what  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  have  not  commanded. 


CHAPTER  V. 

INCOMPETENCY  OF  DR.  HENDERSON  AS  AN  UMPIRE  ON  THE  PHnX)LO«T 
OF  THE  WORD  BAPTISM,  PROVED  FROM  THE  UNSOUNDNESS  AND  EX- 
TRAVAGANCE OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  INTERPRETATION  IMPLIED  IN  HIS 
LETTER   TO   MR.  BRANDRAM,  WITR.  REFERENCE   TO  THAT   QUESTION. 

N 

Section  I. — False  principles  of  interpretation  are  the  chief  source  of 
the  corruption  of  the  truths  and  ordinances  of  Scripture.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible that  conclusions  so  very  different  on  almost  every  question,  sboold 
be  larrounded  on  the  same  words,  if  on  all  sides  the  same  sound  and  sel^ 
evident  laws  of  language  were  employed  in  the  deduction.  The  meaning 
of  the  word  baptism  has  no  difficulties  arising  from  its  use,  or  its  origtH; 
and  never  has  been  questioned  by  any  of  the  great  masters  of  Gtetk 
literature.  The  claims  p{  immersion  never  have  been  disputed  but  from 
the  necessity  of  shielding  present  practice ;  and  on  grounds  subversite 
of  sound  criticism.  Immersion  can  be  evaded  only  by  trampling  on 
first  principles,  and  by  establishing  false  principles.  A  more  flamnt 
manifestation  of  this  I  have  never  seen,  than  in  Dr.  Henderson's  leCter 
to  Mr.  Brandram.  He  grounds  on  principles  of  interpretation  which, 
if  admitted,  would  render  all  language  definitely  inexplicable.  Thii 
may  be  supposed  a  learned  question,  but  I  engage  to  take  my  unlearned 
reader  with  me.  To  understand  my  arguments,  and  estimate  their  force, 
T  demand  nothing  but  a  sound  and  an  unprejudiced  mind. 

**  With  respect  to  the  Greek  word  haptizo"  says  Dr.  Henderson, 
"  after  having  read  almost  every  work  that  professes  to  throw  any  light 
upon  it,  and  carefully  examined  all  the  passages  in  which  both  it  and  its 
derivatives  occur  in  the  sacred  volume,  and  a  very  considerable  number 
of  those  in  which  it  is  found  in  classical  authors ;  we  are  free  to  confea 
we  have  not  yet  fallen  in  with  a  single  instance  in  which  it  can  be  satis* 
factorily  proved,  that  it  signifies  a  submersion  of  the  whole  6orfy,  without, 
at  the  same  time,  conveying  the  idea  that  the  submersion  was  permanenit 
i  e,  that  the  body  thus  submerged,  sunk  to  rise  no  more.*  So  far  tf 
has  yet  been  ascertained,  the  word  is  never  used  by  any  ancient  author 
in  the  sense  of  one  person  performing  an  act  of  submersion  upon  another; 

•  **  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  term  wn 
used  in  Greek  works  ofclaMical  antiquity,  in  the  sense  of  plunging  a  person  entirdyii 
water,  this  would  not  determine  the  meaning  attached  to  it  in  the  New  TestamenL  ft 
is  an  acknowledged  principle  in  sacred  philology,  that  numerous  Greek  wordi  are 
ployed  by  the  writers  of  the  Now  Testament  in  an  altogether  appropriated  or 
acceptation." 
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vet  it  is  neceasary  that  we  bring  this  idea  with  us  to  the  reading  of  the 
New  Testament,  before  we  can  affix  to  6<^p/ua,  as  there  occurring^  the 
sense  of  immersion." 

On  this  single  passage  I  would  rest  the  proof  of  mj  charge.  It  teems 
with  false  principles  of  interpretation.  • 

1.  It  implies  that  in  order  to  prove  that,  with  respect  to  baptism,  the 
word  bapHzo  signifies  immersion,  it  is  necessary  to  produce  an  instance 
in  which  it  is  so  applied  to  the  human  body.  Now,  though  we  can 
comply  with  this  requisition,  it  is  arbitrary  and  unphilological.  I  refuse 
to  admit  the  principle  of  interpretation.  The  immersion  of  a  dog  is  as 
good  an  example  as  the  immersion  of  a  saint  What  the  thing  is  which 
is  to  be  immersed,  we  are  to  learn,  not  from  the  word  biqUizo,  but  from 
the  words  in  connexion. 

2.  This  observation  of  Dr.  H.  assumes  as  a  first  principle,  that  no 
examples  can  be  admitted  as  proof  of  the  meaning  of  this  word,  in 
reference  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  but  such  as  refer  to  the  immersion 
of  the  whole  body.  Now  the  extent  of  the  immersion  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  perfectly 
the  same,  whether  the  action  of  the  verb  extends  to  the  whole  or  only  a 
port  of  the  object.  Whether  in  baptism  the  whole  body,  or  only  a  part 
of  it,  IS  to  be  immersed,  we  do  not  inquire  at  this  word. 

dL  This  observation  of  Dr.  H.  implies,  that  when  the  word  applies  to 
cases  in  which  the  person  or  thing  immersed  remains  permanently  under 
water,  it  is  the  word  itself  which  imports  the  permanency  of  the  submer- 
sion. This  is  ridiculously  false.  The  permanency  of  the  submersion 
imist  be  indicated  by  something  else.  The  word  in  question  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  after  state  of  the  person  or  thing  immersed.  Whether 
the  person  or  thing  said  to  be  baptized  lies  permanently  at  the  bottom, 
or  immediately  rises,  deponent  saith  not.  Shall  the  word  which  signifies 
to  immerse,  also  signify  to  emerge  ?  But  though  we  refuse  to  submit  to 
this  principle  of  interpretation,  we  could  easily  comply  with  it.  How 
could  Dr.  H.  forget  the  case  of  Naaman?  Did  he  lie  permanently  under 
water?  Was  he  not  immersed  seven  times?  Even  with  respect  to 
Aristobulus,  who  was  eventually  drowned,  it  is  obvious  from  the  account 
in  Joeephus  that  he  was  several  times  dipped  before  he  was  entirely  suf- 
focated. If  so,  the  action  of  the  verb  was  performed  on  him  without 
destroying  him.  He  might  have  been  saved  after  having  been  immersed. 
It  was  not  the  word  baptizo  which  destroyed  him.  It  was  the  keeping 
him  too  long  under  the  water  after  immersion.  **  Always  pressing  him 
down  when  swimming,  and  immersing  him  as  in  sport,  they  did  not  give 
over  till  they  altogether  suffocated  him,"  page  458.  Tliis  shows  that  he 
might  have  been  immersed  without  suflfocation,  and  tliat  suffocation  was 
the  resah  of  several  immersions. 

4.  The  observation  on  which  I  am  now  animadverting  implies,  that 
in  order  to  prove  that  the  word  signifies  to  immerse  in  reference  to 
baptism,  we  must  produce  an  example  in  every  thing  corresponding  to 
the  Christian  ordinance.  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  necessary ;  it  is  quite 
•noogh  to  prove  that  the  word  has  this  signification  in  reference  to 
anything.     From  the  word  itself  we  cannot  learn  that  ^ven  water  is 
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to  be  used  in  the  ordinance.  An  example  in  which  the  thing  is  in- 
mersed  in  oil,  or  in  melted  metal,  is  as  good  as  an  example  from  the 
water  of  the  river  Jordan.  Herod,  in  his  last  illness,  was  ^aced  bj  \m 
physicians  in  a  vessel  of  oil;  and  had  this  been  cidled  a  baptism,  it 
would  have  been  as  good  an  example,  as  if  it  had  been  done  in  water,  is 
a  sacred  ordinance.  From  the  examples  of  the  occurrence  of  this  word, 
we  inquire  merely  the  meaning  of  the  word ;  from  other  words  we  leva 
what  is  essential  to  the  rite. 

5.  The  observation  quoted  from  Dr.  H.  implies,  that  the  application 
of  the  word  to  persons  and  to  things  affects  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
How  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  affected  by  the  objects  of  its  reference! 
It  has  perfectly  the  same  signification  when  applied  to  persons,  that  it 
has  when  applied  to  things. 

6.  Dr.  H.  here  assumes  as  a  first  principle,  that  in  order  to  prote 
immersion  as  the  mode  of  baptism,  we  must  give  an  example  in  which 
the  word  is  used  by  ancient  authors,  in  cases  where  one  person  immerses 
another.  Was  ever  demand  more  unreasonable?  Was  ever  a  law  of 
criticism  more  monstrously  absurd?  What  has  the  meaning  of  the 
word  to  do  with  the  persons  by  whom  the  action  of  the  verb  is  to  be 
performed?  Is  it  the  word  itself  that  is  to  determine  this?  Dr.  H. 
absurdly  confounds  the  meaning  of  the  word  that  designates  this  ordi- 
nance, with  the  whole  pattern  of  the  rite  in  all  its  parts  and  circma- 
stances.  Are  we  to  expect  in  Greek  literature  a  pattern  for  the  whole 
rite  of  Christian  baptism  ?  Can  anything  be  more  extravagantly  unrea- 
sonable than  this  demand  ?  From  Greek  literature  we  are  to  learn  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  from  the  New  Testament  we  are  to  lem 
whether  we  are  to  baptize  ourselves  or  be  baptized  by  others!  Can 
sobriety  designate  such  observations  as  anything  but  perverse  cayilliiig 
to  avoid  the  law  of  Christ?  Can  such  arguments  really  weigh  in  any 
conscience  ? 

7.  Dr.  H.  here  demands  from  ancient  authors  an  example  in  which 
one  person  immerses  another,  yet  an  example  from  ancient  authors  to 
determine  the  meaning  of  the  word  he  accounts  of  no  value.  This  n 
inconsistent  and  absurd.  Ancient  authors  are  competent  to  determine 
the  meaning  of  a  word  in  their  time,  which  must  still  be  received  as  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  except  a  change  is  proved ;  they  are  no  authoritj, 
whether  in  a  Christian  rite  one  person  is  to  perform  an  act  of  inunersioa 
on  another,  or  every  one  is  to  immerse  himself.  The  ancients  are  called 
in  to  do  what  they  are  not  competent  to  do ;  and  they  are  refused  to  be 
heard  in  the  testimony  which  they  are  competent  to  give.  Could  anj 
evidence  satisfy  men  who  are  so  unreasonable?  Could  any  kind  of 
proof  overcome  such  obstinacy  ?  Can  the  man  be  in  search  of  tmtk^ 
who  will  not  allow  Greek  writers  to  be  an  authority  for  the  meaning  of 
a  word  in  their  own  language,  while  he  considers  their  authority  esseft* 
tial  for  the  proof  of  something  enjoined  in  a  Christian  rite?  Should 
one  rise  from  the  dead,  he  could  not  satisfy  incredulity  so  penrerse. 

8.  Were  it  admitted  as  a  first  principle,  that  in  order  to  prove  tbil 
baptizo  signifies  to  immerse^  in  reference  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  id 
example  must  be  given  in  which  the  word  is  used  when  one  persoB 
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performs  an  act  of  immersion  upon  another,  followed  by  immediate 
emersion,  does  not  Mr.  H.  perceive  that  this  equally  destroys  the  claims 
of  purify,  the  sense  for  which  he  now  contends  ?  Can  an  instance  be 
given  from  ancient  authors  in  which  this  is  used  to  designate  an  act  of 
purification  performed  by  one  person  on  another?  In  making  such 
a  demand,  he  may  have  thought  himself  secure  against  retaliation,  by 
relying  on  the  rites  of  purification  under  the  law.  But  a  little  per- 
spicacity would  have  enabled  him  to  see  that  this  is  a  false  refuse. 
Instances  may  be  produced  in  abundance  in  which  one  person  purines 
another ;  but  the  case  requires  that  such  purification  shall  be  designated 
by  the  word  in  question.  Can  he,  then,  give  one  instance  from  ancient 
authors,  in  which  the  word  designates  an  act  of  purification  as  performed 
by  one  person  on  another  ?  Now  can  anything  be  more  unreasonable 
than  that  obstinacy  which  demands  fi'om  a  meaning  which  it  rejects, 
a  condition  which  is  equally  wanting  to  that  meaning  which  it  receives 
as  demonstrably  certain?  Can  that  mind  be  in  a  proper  state  for 
weighing  the  evidence  of  truth,  that  is  so  partially  balanced  ?  This 
is  a  suicidal  argument.  But  could  President  Beecher  or  Dr.  H.  produce 
authority  from  use  proving  that  the  word  in  question  signifies  to  purify, 
I  would  make  no  farther  demand  in  order  to  admit  its  competency. 

Upon  the  whole,  no  word  in  any  language  could  have  its  meaning 
definitely  ascertained  on  the  principles  involved  in  the  passage  quoted. 
The  author  demands  that  the  words  should  determine  the  objects  to  be 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  verb,  the  persons  by  whom  the  action  of 
tiie  verb  is  to  be  performed,  and  the  substance  in  which  the  action  is 
performed  by  the  agent  or  the  object  of  the  action.  He  finds  in  the  verb 
the  baptized  person,  the  baptizer,  and  the  water  in  which  the  baptism 
is  performed.  The  word  itself  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  these 
things,  whatever  its  meaning  may  be  supposed  to  be.  All  I  require  from 
the  word  is,  the  nature  of  the  action  imported  by  it :  every  thing  else 
I  will  rest  on  its  proper  basis.  Persons  who  do  not  understand  this,  are 
not  qualified  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  this,  or  any  other  philological 
question.  In  reality,  the  most  illiterate  men  of  good  sense  are  better 
qualified  to  find  out  truth,  than  critics  who  adopt  false  principles  of 
interpretation.  The  man  who  determines  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  as 
he  does  that  of  the  letter  of  his  friend,  is  more  likely  to  find  it  than  the 
man  who  adopts  chimerical  laws  of  interpretation,  that  will  enable  him 
to  prove  any  conceit,  however  forced ;  and  deny  any  truth,  however 
obvious.  I  maintain  that  on  Dr.  Henderson's  principles  of  interpretar 
tion,  there  is  hot  a  word  in  language  whose  meaning  might  not  be 
evaded.  Here,  then,  the  battle  must  be  fought.  It  is  useless  to  contend 
aboot  the  meaning  of  words  in  certain  situations,  till  we  have  agreed  on 
tlie  great  principles  which  determine  the  meaning  of  words.  As  long  as 
our  opponents  hold  the  principles  of  interpretation  on  which  they  now 
act,  it  is  impossible  for  them  rationally  to  find  truth.  They  may  some- 
times stagger  on  it,  but  it  will  be  merely  at  random. 

Dr.  H.  refers  us  to  Mr.  Ewing's  Greek  Lexicon,  "  where,"  he  says, 
''the  whole  philological  question  is  treated  with  an  accuracy  and  ability 
which  we  have  not  met  with  in  any  other  work."     He  gives  us  in  a  note, 
2D  34 
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''the  admirable  classification  of  meanings  which  the  learned  amhot 
presents  under  baptizo"  Now  this  will  afibrd  us  another  oriterion,  h§ 
which  we  may  estimate  the  qualifications  of  Dr.  H.  to  assume  the  chiir 
of  an  umpire  on  this  question. 


Section  II. — It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  place  to  discuss  the  meii^ 
ing  of  the  word :  this  I  have  done  on  many  occasions.  I  shall  here 
confine  myself  to  the  science  of  the  classification. 

The  first  meaning  !8,  **  I  plunge  or  sink  compUtdy  vmder  waUr, 
Used  only  in  the  passive  voice  and  in  a  neuter  sense."  Now  here  is 
false  philology  at  the  very  threshold.  The  completeness  of  the  imaiei- 
sion,  as  respects  the  whole  of  the  object,  is  not  expressed  by  the  word 
at  all ;  but  is  known  from  the  connexion.  The  same  verb,  the  same 
voice,  &c.y  could  be  used  with  respect  to  a  person  sinking  in  a  quagmire 
up  to  the  knees.  The  verb  does  not  express  that  the  whole  d[  the 
object  was  subjected  to  its  action,  nor  does  it  express  that  the  action 
was  performed  in  water.  This  mischievous  philology  brings  into  the 
word  things  that  are  not  expressed  by  it,  but  by  other  words  in  the 
connexion. 

2.  There  is  a  false  principle  in  supposing  that  the  meaning  of  a  verb 
in  one  voice  is  not  authority  for  its  meaning  in  another.  When  it  is 
said  of  a  ship  that  '* it  dtps"  a  foreigner  from  this  example  would  be 
warranted  in  supposing  that  when  he  finds  the  same  verb  in  the  actift 
or  passive  voice,  it  has  the  same  meaning  actively  or  passively. 

3.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  Mr.  Ewing  thinks  it  is,  that  in  the  examplM 
referred  to,  the  verb  has,  strictly  speaking,  a  neuter  sense.  In  a  fine 
translation  it  may  be  rendered  sink;  but  the  word  still  has  its  own 
proper  signification,  and  some  force  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
immersion. 

4.  Mr.  Ewing  says,  **  Neither  in  these  examples,  nor  in  any  similar 
passages,  does  it  appear  that  the  ptUting  under  y?aicr  actively^  as  done 
by  a  different  agent  to  the  object  put  under  water,  is  meant  to  be 
expressed  by  baptizo,  but  merely  the  neuter  sense  of  sinking  or  going 
down." 

In  none  of  the  instances  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ewing,  is  the  thint 
immersed  an  agent  in  its  own  immersion.  A  person  sinking  in  water 
unwillingly,  is  not  an  agent.  A  ship  sinking  by  the  winds  is  not  an 
agent  in  its  own  immersion.  When  the  thing  is  expressed  passively,  as 
in  immersion,  it  is  the  weight  of  the  object,  or  the  force  of  the  stom, 
that  is  the  baptizer.  • 

But  without  any  regard  to  this,  and  granting  that  the  verb  is  stricUj 
neuter  in  such  examples,  can  anything  be  more  absurd  than  to  eiqwd 
that  occurrences  of  a  word  in  which  all  agency  is  excluded,  shouM 
prove  a  certain  kind  of  agency?  If  in  such  cases  there  can  be  no 
agency,  we  do  not  look  for  agency.  But  is  this  any  reason  why  tbe 
same  verb,  in  an  active  or  passive  sense,  should  not  admit  the  particular 
agency  in  question  I  The  verb  itself,  as  I  before  showed,  has  nothinf 
to  do  with  the  agent  who  performs  its  action ;  and  if  the  verb  is  u«d 
to  signify  plunge  in  a  neuter  sense,  why  may  it  not  signify  plunge  io  ao 
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■etWe  aease?  No  sound  critic  would  have  made  this  observation.  Are 
not  such  examples,  in  every  view  in  which  they  can  be  considered,  evi- 
dence that  the  word  in  an  active  sense  signifies  to  immerse  f 

When  a  person  says, ''  I  fell  over  the  bridge  and  was  immersed  in  the 
river,**  shall  a  foreigner  show  his  critical  skUl  in  the  English  language 
by  alleging  that — '*  Here  immersed  is  used  in  the  passive  voice  and  in  a 
neater  sense ;  and  therefore  it  does  not  appear  that  the  putting  under 
water  actively ^  as  done  by  a  different  agent  to  the  object  put  under 
water,  is  meant  to  be  expressed  by  the  word  immerse  ?"  Would  not  an 
En^^hman  laugh  at  him  7  Shall  learned  criticism  for  ever  trample  on 
common  sense? 

5.  "  Ceasing  to  float,"  is  one  of  the  expressions  which  Mr.  Ewing 
oaes  for  this  sense  of  the  word.  This  implies  that  the  word  imports  a 
floating  previous  to  sinking.  Now  when  this  is  the  case,  it  is  no  part 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word ;  it  is  as  applicable  when  the  object  sinks 
immediately,  as  when  it  floats  long  before  it  sinks. 

6.  Another  expression  by  which  Mr.  Ewing  characterises  this  sink 
ing,  is,  "  I  cover^with  water  by  sinking  down."  There  is  neither  covering 
nor  water  in  the  word.  All  this  false  philology  proceeds  on  the  absurd 
nj^xxition,  that  a  verb  embraces  in  its  meaning  every  thing  in  con- 
Bexion  with  it,  in  every  occurrence.  The  adoption  of  such  a  principle 
of  interpretation  must  lead  to  confusion  and  error ;  it  is  impossible  to 
fellow  it  without  being  led  away  from  truth.  It  betrays  ignorance  of 
the  first  principles  of  language.  Not  contented  with  ascertaining  what 
it  the  action  imported  by  the  verb,  these  philologists  embrace  in  its 
meaning,  the  person  by  whom  the  action  of  the  verb  is  performed, — the 
person  or  thing  upon  whom  the  action  of  the  verb  is  performed, — the 
substance  in  which  the  action  of  the  verb  is  performed, — the  previous 
state  of  the  object  on  which  the  action  of  the  verb  is  performed, — the 
effect  produced  on  the  object  by  the  action  of  the  verb, — the  extent  to 
which  the  object  of  the  action  of  the  verb  is  exposed  to  the  action,  &c. 
They  might  as  well  make  the  word  designate  the  whole  Athanasian  creed. 

The  second  meaning  in  Mr.  Ewing^s  admirable  classification  is,  <'  I 
cover  partially  with  water."  "I  am  covered  with  water  to  a  certain 
degree."  Doubtless  it  is  a  very  scientific  classification  that  gives  a  dif- 
ferent meaning  when  it  is  applied  to  a  part  of  an  object,  from  what  it 
has  when  it  is  applied  to  the  whol6.  What  has  the  wofd  to  do  with  the 
extent  or  degree  of  its  application  to  its  object  ?  It  is  not  the  word  itself 
that  informs  us  that  its  action  is  applied  to  the  whole  of  an  object,  or  to 
a  part :  this  is  done  by  words  in  connexion.  The  word  itself  has  per- 
fectly the  same  meaning  when  it  is  applied  to  a  part  of  an  object,  as 
when  it  is  applied  to  the  wholes  In  the  examples  given  by  Mr.  Ewing,  is 
there  not  information  in  express  words  determining  the  extent  of  the 
immersion  ?  **  It  happened  that  their  march  was  in  the  water  the  whole 
day,  being  baptized  or  immersed  up  to  the  middle."  Is  it  from  the  word 
h^Hzed  here  that  we  learn  that  the  immersion  was  partial  ?  Is  it  not 
expressly  asserted  by  the  words  '*  up  to  the  middle  ?"  Where  is  the  dif- 
ference in  thS  signification  of  the  word  baptize  in  this  instance,  from 
instances  in  which  it  applies  to  things  wholly  immersed  ? 
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The  other  example  is,  "  The  footrsoldiers  passed  over  with  difficulty, 
baptized  as  far  up  as  the  breast"  Is  it  not  the  expression  '<  as  far  up  u 
the  breast/'  that  informs  us  of  the  extent  of  the  immersion  ?  Surely  a 
very  child  will  know  that  the  word  d^  has  the  same  meaning  inflhe  ex- 
pression, '*  I  was  dipped  over  the  head/'  and  in  the  expression,  **  I  wii 
dipped  up  to  the  chin."  Is  there  a  man  or  child  in  England  that  would 
assign  two  different  meanings  to  the  word  in  these  situations?  It  blas- 
phemes science,  it  outrages  common  sense,  to  call  this  classification  in 
admirable  classification  of  meanings.  Were  it  not  that  my  friends  ia 
England  think  I  am  too  severe,  I  would  certainly  speak  strongly  here. 
But  I  will  be  as  mild  as  the  summer  breeze. 

I  shall  enable  the  unlearned  reader  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  this  part 
of  the  classification,  by  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  English  word  rn- 
merse^  taken  from  the  Londonderry  Sentinel.  **  On  Tuesday  morning, 
about  ten  o'clock,  as  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  was  skating  on 
the  spacious  water  in  the  grounds  of  Buckingham  Palace,  his  Royal 
Highness  unfortunately  passed  over  some  rotten  ice,  which  immediately 
broke  under  him,  and  he  iocls  immersed  to  the  chin  in  water."  Now 
does  not  every  child  know  that  the  word  immersed  here  has  exactly  the 
same  signification,  as  if  the  Prince  had  been  immersed  over  the  head? 
That  he  was  only  partially  immersed  is  known  not  from  the  word  » 
mersedy  but  from  the  words  ''up  to  the  chin."  What  an  admirable  cla^ 
sification,  then,  is  it,  that  would  have  given  a  different  meaning  to  the 
word  immersed  had  the  water  been  a  little  deeper  and  covered  his  Royal 
Highness  over  the  head !  I  had  scarcely  copied  the  last  extract,  when  I 
read  in  the  next  Sentinel,  that  his  Royal  Highness  "  was  immersed  over 
head  and  ears  in  the  water."  Now  would  any  one  who  speaks  En^ish, 
think  that  the  word  immersed  has  a  different  meaning  in  these  two  ex- 
tracts? Surely  the  word  immerse  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  extent  of 
the  immersion.  Indeed,  according  to  the  philology  of  Mr.  Ewing  and 
Dr.  Henderson,  every  line  in  the  length  of  the  Prince's  body,  and  he  is 
said  to  be  five  feet  eleven  inches,  would  give  a  different  meaning  to  the 
word  immerse,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  immersion.  Were  I  not 
determined  to  be  extravagantly  gentle,  I  should  think  it  my  duty  to  ladi 
such  trifling  with  the  utmost  severity. 

But  there  is  an  absurdity  on  the  very  face  of  this  classification,  which 
renders  it  self-cvidently  false.  It  is  not  possible  that  the  same  word  can 
designate  both  the  whole  and  a  part  of  an  object  If  one  meaning 
designates  that  the  action  of  the  verb  is  applied  to  the  whole  of  an  object, 
how  can  another  meaning  of  the  same  word  designate  that  the  action  ii 
confined  to  a  part  ?  And  if  it  is  not  the  word  itself,  but  something  is 
the  connexion,  which  determines  this,  then  the  designation  is  not  in  the 
word. 

The  above  extract  will  apply  to  the  first  meaning  in  the  classificatioB 
also.  The  word  immersed,  it  may  be  said,  is  here  used  in  the  passite 
voice,  and  in  what  Mr.  Ewing  and  Dr.  Henderson  wouM  call  a  neuter 
sense.  <<  Neither  in  this  example,  then,  nor  in  a^y  sinylar  passaM 
does  it  appear  that  the  putting  under  water  actively,  as  done  by  a  difie^ 
ent  agent  to  the  object  put  under  water,  is  meant  to  be  expressed  by  tb( 
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rerb  immerse  J*  Can  any  trifling  be  more  extravagant  than  this?  Will 
Dol  erery  man  who  understands  the  English  language,  consider  this  as 
determining  the  meaning  of  the  word  ?  Will  any  man  expect  that  a 
neoteAense  will  also  be  an  active  sense  ?  The  meaning  of  the  word 
immtsrse  is  to  be  learned  from  every  occurrence  of  it  in  the  language ; 
iHKther  in  a  particular  rite  one  man  is  to  immerse  another,  or  every 
OMD  is  to  immerse  himself,  cannot  be  learned  by  the  word,  but  by  other 
iniNrmation.  As  long  as  our  opponents  allow  themselves  to  trifle  so 
egregiously,  no  evidence  could  convince  them.  On  similar  principles 
th^  might  deny  every  doctrine  in  Christianity.  As  far  as  they  have 
kroth,  they  are  not  indebted  to  their  laws  of  interpretation. 

The  third  meaning  in  Mr.  Swing's  classification  is,  **  I  overwhelm  or 
Mfver  with  water  by  rushing,  flowing,  or  pouring  upon."  Science,  in 
sbasing  the  meanings  of  a  word,  will  always  ascertain  the  primary 
laeaning,  if  it  is  possible ;  showing  how  every  secondary  meaning  flows 
finom  this:  amidst  much  diversity  it  will  generally  discover  a  family 
Iflnness.  It  will  never  ascribe  a  secondary  meaning  as  long  as  the 
primary  will  serve ;  and  a  third  or  fourth  meaning  wlU  not  be  assigned 
M  long  as  the  primary  or  secondary  will  apply  to  all  examples.  No 
■eaning  will  be  admitted  that  is  not  in  full  evidence  from  examples 
vittch  necessarily  imply  it.  These  requisitions  are  self-evidently  just ; 
md  no  sound  philologist  will  question  them.  Without  them,  definitenesf* 
it  expression  would  be  impossible.  Had  Mr.  Ewing  attended  to  them, 
InBlead  of  eight  meanings  to  this  word,  he  would  not  have  found  a 
Keond. 

Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  reduce  to  the  primary  meaning  of  the 
ivord,  all  the  examples  which  Mr.  Ewing  brings  to  justify  his  third 
netning.  I  have  on  other  occasions  disposed  of  every  example  of  this 
idiid.  I  shall  here  teach  the  unlearned  reader  to  do  the  work  for  him-  ^ 
idfy  by  justifying  my  criticism  bv  art  example  from  his  own  language. 
lb.  Swing's  first  example  is,  **  To  arrive  at  certain  desert  places  full  of 
lofarushes  and  sea-weeds,  which,  when  it  is  ebb,  are  not  immersed,  but 
irlien  it  is  full  tide,  are  inundated."  Now,  even  with  ourselves,  when  a 
Mit  of  the  country  is  overflowed  by  a  river,  is  it  not  quite  common  to 
mj  that  it  is  submerged  by  the  river  ?  Is  it  possible  to  give  a  more 
utisfactory  justification  of  any  expression  ? 

In  the  ''Pastoral  Annals"  we  have  the  following  sentence:  ''The 
lett,  the  common  fuel  of  the  Irish  peasant,  remained  m  great  part  uncut, 
bribe  incessant  rains  of  the  past  summer  had  exceedingly  impeded  that 
aportant  branch  of  labour.  Much  which  had  undergone  the  first  pro- 
sen  of  sowing,  abandoned  from  the  same  cause,  and  submerged  in  the 
leemnulating  waters,  or  drenched  by  torrents,  was  irrecoverably  lost  for 
iD  purposes  of  firing,"  p.  184.  Will  the  most  stupid  man  in  England 
iMerstand  the  author  as  intending  to  say,  that  the  peat  was  actually 
Ifafped  under  the  water,  and  not  that  the  water  came  around  it  ?  But 
ml  no  wise  man  or  fool  will  say,  with  respect  to  the  language  which 
le  epeaks,  a  controversialist  will  solemnly  allege  as  decisive  evidence 
rilh  respect  to  a  dead  language.  Let  a  foreigner,  with  a  smattering  of 
TiUlinh,  try  his  hand  on  the  above  extract,  on  Mr.  Ewing's  principles 
2d2 
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'jf  interpretation  **  Here/'  says  the  learned  critic,  **  the  word  suomap 
cannot  signify,  as  some  foolishly  contend,  to  sink  under,  but  to  tvel,  ciwr 
mth  toatent"  &c.  The  peat  is  not  put  under  the  water,  but  ^  water 
falls  on  the  peat,  or  flows  over  it.  The  word,  then,  here  ^opulj 
signifies,  I  overwhelm  or  cover  wMi  water  by  showering  down,  or  jbmag 
aver"  Can  anything  be  more  demonstrative  than  this  philosopUeal 
criticism  T  It  is  a  truly  admirable  specimen  of  classification  of  meaning. 

The  other  two  examples,  alleged  by  Mr.  Ewing  to  justify  the  third 
meaning,  are  real  immersions.  "  Of  the  land  animals,  a  great  pait 
overtaken  by  the  river  are  destroyed,  being  immersed,"  The  fixroe  of 
the  current  immersed  them  in  the  river.  "The  river  mshing  dowi 
with  a  stronger  current  immersed  many,"d&c.  There  is  not  a  shaidoirof 
difficulty  in  such  examples. 

But  in  no  view  can  Mr.  Swing's  classification  in  this  point  be  looked 
upon  as  scientific.  What  connexion  is  there  between  plunge  and  jmv 
upon?  How  does  the  latter  rise  out  of  the  former?  Mr.  Ewing  may 
fancy  that  he  connects  these  meanings  by  making  them  both  signify  la 
cover  with  water.  But  there  is  no  water  nor  covering  in  the  wad 
To  pour  upon  and  to  phmge  have  no  more  relation  thin  any  two  wotdi 
in  the  language.  Besides,  an  object  may  have  something  poured  on  ic, 
when  it  is  not  covered  with  it  Still  farther,  a  word  which  designam 
to  cover  in  a  certain  mode,  cannot  designate  to  cover  in  a  difierait 
mode.  This  would  render  the  word  unintelligible.  If  it  signifies  ts 
cover  by  plunging  in,  it  cannot  signify  to  cover  by  pouring  on. 

Again,  this  meaning  includes  three  meanings,  more  different  than  tki 
first  meaning  is  from  the  second.  Rushing,  flowing,  and  pouring  ii|Mii, 
are  all  different  modes,  while  there  is  no  difference  in  the  mode,  nor  n 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  any  respect,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  whok 
of  an  object,  and  when  it  is  applied  only  to  a  part.  A  Viorizootal 
inundation  is  as  different  from  pouring  upon,  as  either  of  them  is  firaa 
immersion. 

Again,  this  classification  makes  the  same  word  designate  phmge  wai 
pour  upon.  The  same  general  word  may  apply  in  a  general  aenae  to 
both,  but  no  word  can  designate  both. 

Besides,  what  relief  do  any  of  these  meanings  bring  to  Mr.  Ewiflf 
and  to  Dr.  Henderson  ?  The  thing  said  to  be  baptised  is,  in  eroy 
instance,  even  according  to  their  own  showing,  covered  with  the  water 
as  far  as  it  is  said  to  be  baptized.  Is  there  anything  like  this  in  diflir 
mode  of  baptism?  Let  it  be  observed  that  Mr.  Ewing  does  not  hflrt 
make  the  word  to  signify  to  pour  upon,  but  to  cover  with  water  k§ 
pouring  upon.  If  the  object  is  not  covered  with  water,  it  comes  aol 
under  this  meaning. 

The  fourth  meaning  in  Mr.  Ewiiig's  classificaticni  is,  **  I  drenek  m 
impregnate  with  liquor  by  affusion,  I  pour  abundanify  upon,  so  tun  w^ 
thoroughly,  I  infuse."  Here  the  lexicographer  mistakes  the  fignraliM 
for  the  literal  application  of  the  word.  Is  drunkenness  produced  tf 
drenching  or  affusion  T  Is  a  man  made  drunk  by  pouring  wine  aboi^ 
antly  upon  him  ?  or  by  wetting  him  with  wine  ?  or  by  iniiiaiiig  viae 
into  him,  as  you  drench  a  horse  ?    And  I  say  the  same  thing  ipA 
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to  imnieraion.  When  a  drunken  man  is  said  to  be  immersed  in 
y  there  is  no  literal  dipping.  Whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  tlie 
lordy  this  is  a  figurative  application  of  k,  and  not  a  distinct  meaning, 
t  is  tf  me  overwhelmingly  astonishing  that  a  man  like  Mr.  Ewing 
hoQld  expoond  such  phrases  as  ''drenched  with  wine/'  as  a  literid 
^ksioHf  pouring  upon,  wetting,  or  infusiom,  I  do  not  expound  the  phrase 
B  the  original  as  a  literal  immersion ;  the  immersion  is  only  figurative 
Vow  a  scientific  philologist  would  first  settle  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
ford,  and  then  understand  the  figure  in  conformity  to  this.  The  figu- 
■tive  use  of  a  word  gives  it  no  new  meaning  in  the  language,  and  con- 
equently  is  not  properly  the  province  of  the  lexicographer.  It  needs 
nt  to  be  explained ;  for  a  good  metaphor  contains  its  own  light.  There 
I  no  need  to  hold  up  a  candle  to  enable  ns  to  see  the  sun.  Its  beaoties 
my  be  pointed  out,  but  if  it  needs  explanation  it  would  be  degraded. 
londes,  to  explain  or  enumerate  all  the  possible  metaphorical  applioa- 
ioDS  of  a  word  is  impossible.  They  are  innumerable,  and  every  persoii 
■■  m  right  to  issue  as  many  new  ones  as  he  chooses,  if  he  does  it  with 
|ood  effect. 

'AB  the  examples  under  this  alleged  meaning  are  evidently  figurative. 
lo  person,  I  presume,  after  the  thing  is  pointed  out,  will  question  this, 
f  to,  whether  they  are  to  be  understood  in  reference  to  literal  drenching, 
r  elusion,  or  pouring  upon,  or  infusion,  or  immersion,  must  be  settled 
J  tEe  examples  of  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word.  I  have  no  right  to 
nderstand  them  in  reference  to  immersion,  till  I  have  proved  that  this 
I  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word ;  and  Mr.  Ewing  has  no  right  to  refer 
bem  to  drenching,  &c.,  till  he  has  by  the  use  of  the  language  proved 
Int  this  word  literally  has  this  meaning.  This  he  has  not  done :  this 
e  cannot  do.     He  has,  then,  built  his  house  upon  the  sand. 

Mr.  Swing's  fourth  meaning,  I  observe  also,  includes  different  mean- 
Is  affusion  the  same  as  infusion  ? 
he  fifth  meaning  in  the  classification  is :  <*  I  oppress  or  overwhelm  by 
ringing  burthens,  affliction,  or  distress  upon."  This  use  of  the  word, 
Ir.  £wmg  himself  allows  to  be  metaphorical.  If  so,  why  is  it  a  difier- 
nt  class  of  meanings?  Why  is  it  distinguished  from  the  fourth  class f 
lorely  the  fourth  c1r<^  is  as  really  figurative  as  the  fiflh.  Whether  we 
tj  ^  drenched  with  wine,"  or  **  immersed  in  wine,"  the  expressions  are 
inally  metaphorical,  and  both  equaUy  so  with  ovenohebned  with  ddd,  or 
mmersed  in  debt  Even  if  figurative  applications  are  to  be  considered 
iflhrent  meanings,  why  are  not  all  figurative  meanings  included  in  one 
iMBt  Is  every  distinct  figure  to  be  a  distinct  class  of  meanings  ? 
lien,  instead  of  one  class  or  two  classes  of  metaphorical  meanings, 
«  shall  have  classes  innumerable.  To  be  immersed  in  debt,  or  to  be 
9inohelmed  with  debt,  will  be  one  class — to  be  immersed  in  love  will  be 
■other,  to  be  immersed  in  trouble  will  be  another,  to  be  immersed  in 
5  will  be  another,  to  be  immersed  in  cares  will  be  another,  to  be 
in  pleasure  will  be  another,  to  be  immersed  in  wine  will  be 
Bother,  &c.  &c.  Each  of  these  is  as  distinct  from  the  others,  as 
le  fifth  class  is  from  the  fourth.  This  surdy  is  an  "  admirable  di 
cation.'* 
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Mr.  Ewing  unaccountably  takes  it  for  granted,  that,  in  such 
phorical  expressions,  the  Ukeness  is  between  the  objects  in  the  figon 
themselves.     But  this  likeness  is  between  their  efifects.     I  may  say  with 
equal  propriety  of  a  drunken  man,  that  he  is  drenched  with  wine,  cr 
that  he  is  immersed  in  wine ;  but  by  neither  expression  do  I  intend  to 
show  the  way  in  which  the  liquor  was  applied  to  him.     Were  this  the 
case,  I  could  not  use  both  expressions  of  the  same  man  at  the  same  time; 
for  the  modes  are  different,  and  it  Lb  only  in  one  mode  that  the  wine 
was  applied.     Overwhelmed  with  debt^  and  immersed  in  deht^  are  equally 
good  figures,  but  neither  of  them  is  intended  to  show  the  way  in  whka 
debt  was  incurred  by  the  debtor.     We  may  be  drowned  in  debt,  sunk  » 
debt,  buried  in  debt,  burdened  with  debt,  &c.  d&c.     Surely,  then,  suck 
figures  are  not  expressive  of  the  way  in  which  debt  comes  on  the  debtor. 
I  venture  to  assert,  that  there  is  no  instance  in  which  the  most  unlettered 
savage  of  the  forest  makes  the  same  mistake  that  is  here  made  by  the 
lexicographer. 

But  what  does  Mr.  Ewing  gain  by  these  his  two  classes  of  meaningit 
Even  were  it  granted  that  they  import  a  difference  of  mode,  all  the 
examples,  even  according  to  himself,  unite  in  showing  that  the  thili|i 
which  are  the  objects  of  the  action  of  the  verb,  are  completely  corerei 
with  water.  Has  this  any  appearance  of  countenancing  a  baptism  hj 
sprinkling  a  few  drops? 

*'  That  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  pouring  upon,  or  into,"  says  Dr.  R, 
*'  every  one  must  be  convinced  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  consult  the 
important  article  in  Ewing's  Greek  Lexicon  under  Bq^xo,  3,  4,  &' 
Now  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  with  these  three  classes  of  sup- 
posed meanings,  and  I  affirm  that  there  is  not  one  example  under  aof 
of  them  that  will  justify  this  assertion;  and  I  think  all  my  impartid 
readers  will  now  have  the  same  conviction.  The  fourth  and  fifth  rliwi 
are  figurative,  and  the  third  is  immersion.  But  even  admitting  thai  it 
is  overwhelming,  rushing,  flowing,  inundating,  it  is  not  pouring.  The 
overflowing  of  the  tide,  the  rusHmig  of  a  torrent,  the  overwhebmng  of  a 
flood,  are  modes  of  the  motion  of  a  fluid  very  different  firom  pouring  i 
fluid  upon  an  object.  The  examples  given,  then,  to  support  pourimg^  tf 
one  of  the  meanings  of  this  word,  have  not  even  the  appearance  of 
yielding  their  countenance.  In  every  thing  I  complain  of  a  want  of 
philosophy  in  this  able,  accurate,  and  admirable  specimen  of  lexicogr^f- 

Mr.  Ewing's  sixth  class  of  meanings  is,  <'  I  wash  in  general.''  Thi 
meaning  is  not  assigned  on  sound  phUdogical  principles.  Every  exifl^ 
pie  brought  to  establish  it  will  explain  wiUi  perfect  ease  on  the  gtoai 
that  the  word  signifies  to  immerse.  If  so,  such  examples  cannot  be  i 
safe  foundation  for  a  new  meaning.  This  I  hold  to  be  a  sel^erideBt 
canon,  universally  applicable  to  the  words  of  all  languages.  A  aev 
meaning  should  not  be  admitted  while  authenticated  meanings  will 
serve.  Give  up  this  axiom,  and  universal  confusion  and  unceftaJB? 
will  ensue  on  all  subjects.  The  sixth  meaning,  then,  is  dismissed,  wi 
on  the  merits,  but  for  want  of  proof.  The  history  of  the  word  does  not 
prove  that  it  obtained  such  a  meaning.  The  proof  from  2  Ringi  v* 
10,  14,  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  words  which  may  in  any  circni* 
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Unices  be  interchanged,  are  perfectly  synonymous.  After  what  I  have 
•aid  on  this  subject  to  Pfesident  Beecher,  it  is  useless  to  give  another 
lesson.  The  man  who  grounds  on  this  foundation  is  not  a  pliilologist, 
though  he  should  speak  as  many  languages  as  were  spoken  on  the  dp.v 
of  Pentecost. 

But  I  will  enable  the  most  unlearned  reader  to  perceive  the  fallacy 
of  this  argument,  by  reducing  the  example  to  the  English  language. 
"  Go,"  says  superstition  to  the  devotee,  "  bathe  seven  times  in  the  holy 
well :  he  went  and  dipped  himself  seven  times  in  Saint  Ronan's  well, 
uid  returned  cured."  There  we  see  that  our  word  dip  is  capable  of  the 
▼ery  use  that  is  here  made  of  the  corresponding  word  in  Greek.  Now 
R  foreigner,  interpreting  English  on  the  principles  of  Mr.  Ewing  and 
Dr.  Henderson,  would,  from  this  example,  prove  to  demonstration  that 
the  English  words,  bathe  and  dip,  are  perfectly  synonymous. 

With  respect  to  Judith  xii.  7,  Mr.  Ewing  says :  <<  In  this  case,  the 
washing  could  not  have  been  done  by  immersion,  being  done  at  a  spring 
or  a  foontain."  Why  so,  Mr.  Ewing?  Is  it  not  possible  to  get  timber 
in  the  forest  ?  Cannot  immersion  be  performed  either  in  or  at  a  foun- 
tain? "The  Syrians,"  says  Dr.  Joseph  WolfTe,  as  quoted  by  the 
Baptist  Magazine,  '*  baptize  the  children  in  the  following  manner.  The 
child  is  placed  in  the  fountain,  so  that  a  part  of  the  body  is  in  the 
water ;  Uien  the  priest  three  times  takes  water  in  his  hand,  and  pours 
it  out  on  the  child's  head,  repeating  at  each  time  the  name  of  one  Per- 
aoQ  in  the  Trinity :  after  this  the  body  is  immersed."  Were  not  the 
Caatalian  nymphs  said  to  bathe  themselves  in  the  fountain  ?  Can  any- 
thing be  more  absurd  than  to  allege  that  immersion  cannot  be  performed 
at  a  fountain  ? 

Mr.  Swing's  other  example,  instead  of  having  any  appearance  of 
supporting  him,  is  directly  and  palpably  against  him.  It  is  not  "  wash 
thyseir  in  the  sea,"  as  Mr.  Ewing  translates,  but  **  dip  thyself  into  the 
sea."     Mr.  Ewing  builds  a  bridge  on  pillars  of  ice. 

The  seventh  meaning  in  Mr.  Swing's  classification  is :  ''  i  wash  fm 
tke  special  purpose  of  symboUccd,  rittial,  or  ceremonial  purification  " 

1  have  on  different  occasions  disposed  of  the  examples  alleged  by  Mr. 
Swing  for  this  meaning.  My  business  here  is  merely  with  the  science 
of  the  classification.  Now,  even  admitting  that  the  word  does  sometimes 
fligniiy  to  Ufoshy  there  is  no  propriety  in  making  symbolical  washing  a 
difierent  class  of  meaning.  The  purpose  of  the  washing  is  not  a  part 
of  the  signification  of  the  word,  but  is  intimated  by  other  words  in  the 
connexion.  In  the  phrase,  washed  from  a  dead  hody^  the  word  washed 
has  the  same  meaning  that  it  has  in  the  sixth  class ;  and  the  symbolical 
or  ritual  nature  of  the  washing  is  known  fi'om  the  additional  words 
which  express  it.  That  the  washing  is  for  a  holy  or  religious  purpose, 
is  no  part  of  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Must  a  musician,  when  he 
designs  to  perform  a  sacred  tune,  put  on  holy  fiddle-strings  ?  Washing 
is  washing,  to  whatever  the  word  may  be  applied. 

The  eighth  meaning  in  Mr.  Swing's  classification  is :  **  I  administer 
ike  ordinance  of  Christian  baptism^  ibe^ixe"     This  gives  the  word  no 
ling  at  an,  but  merdj  as  the  designatioB  of  an  ordinance,  without 

35 
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uiy  reference  to  anything  which  that  ordinance  teaches  or  represemi. 
On  this  principle,  the  rite  might  as  well  have  been  designated  by  any 
junction  of  letters  jumbled  together  at  random,  without  being  previoail]r 
a  word  in  any  language.  In  this  sense  it  has  no  relation  to  any  of  the 
seven  other  senses,  more  than  if  it  had  not  a  letter  in  common  with 
them.  As  far  as  this  meaning  is  concerned,  the  rite  might  not  onlj 
have  been  performed  in  any  mode,  but  it  might  have  had  any  impon 
imaginable.  It  might  have  been  a  symbolical  pollution,  instead  of  a 
symbolical  purification.     This  meaning  is  self^vidently  false. 

This  principle,  however,  is  the  only  safe  one  on  which  to  rest  tbe 
propriety  of  transference  instead  of  translation.  Undoubtedly,  if  the 
word  has  no  meaning  in  the  original,  but  as  the  designation  of  an  ordh 
nance,  it  should  have  no  meaning  in  a  translation  but  as  the  designatioi 
of  an  ordinance.  How  could  it  be  translated  if  it  has  no  meanioff? 
To  give  it  a  meaning  significant  of  anything  but  of  the  rite  itself,  woiud 
be  to  mislead  the  reader. 

But  how  can  Dr.  H.  agree  both  with  Mr.  Ewing  and  Presideit 
Beecher  ?  Mr.  Ewing  gives  the  word  no  meaning,  but  as  the  designi- 
tion  of  an  ordinance :  President  Beecher  gives  it  the  meaning  ofpmyjf. 
How  can  the  same  man  agree  with  both  ? 

It  is  a  self-evident  truth  that  any  word  in  a  language  taken  to  dedf 
nate  a  new  rite,  must  be  appropriated  according  to  its  meaning  in  tk 
language.  If  this  word  has  previously  seven  other  meanings,  it  mal, 
in  reference  to  baptism,  be  appropriated  in  one  of  these  senses.  Cm 
any  instance  be  pointed  out  in  any  language,  in  which  a  word  is  takM 
from  the  language  and  appropriated  to  the  designation  of  a  rite,  when 
in  that  rite  there  is  no  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  tbe 
language  ? 

As  an  argument  for  transference  instead  of  translation,  Mr.  Ewing 
alleges :  *'  From  the  various  senses  in  which,  from  the  foregoing  eiun- 
ples,  it  appears  that  baptizo  was  used  among  Greek  writers,  it  must  be 
evident  that  no  proper  English  term  could  be  found  when  applied  to 
this  initiatory  rite,  to  convey  a  corresponding  signification."  Here  it '« 
supposed  that  this  word  in  this  application  has  sense  enough,  if  oor 
language  could  enable  us  to  express  it  by  a  single  term.  This  eigbtb 
sense  is  not  only  not  without  sense,  but  it  actually  has  seven  other 
senses  implied  in  its  own  sense.  Yet  the  definition  of  the  eighth  mev- 
ing  in  the  classification  denies  it  any  sense,  but  as  the  name  of  a  ffs- 
bolical  rite. 

The  difliculty,  or  rather  impossibility,  of  translation,  it  seems,  ws» 
from  the  impossibility  of  finding  an  English  term  for  this  eighth  meifi- 
ing,  corresponding  to  the  seven  other  meanings.  Was  ever  absurdilT 
so  absurd,  as  the  supposition,  that  a  symbolical  application  of  awoni 
must  embody  all  the  meanings  of  the  word  in  the  language  ?  Is  it  net 
enough  that  it  corresponds  to  that  meaning  of  the  word  on  which  it » 
founded?  Should  my  opponents  succeed  in  showing  that  the  word  is 
question  has  several  meanings,  I  would  not  demand  that,  in  referenoe 
to  baptinn,  it  must  have  a  meaning  corresponding  to  each  of  their 
several  meanings.     I  should  esteem  it  quite  sofiicient,  if  it  corresponW 
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to  that  one  of  tliem  on  which  they  pretend  to  found  it.  Here,  then,  thia 
word,  which,  in  reference  to  baptism,  by  definition  has  no  meaning,  but 
as  the  designation  of  an  ordmance,  is  made  to  embody  seven  other  mean- 
ings.    This,  surely,  is  an  "  admirable  specimen  of  classification." 

Here,  then,  are  eisht  senses  of  a  word,  founded  on  examples,  all  of 
which  I  have,  with  the  utmost  ease,  reduced  to  one  signification.  If 
simplicity  is  an  essential  in  science,  it  is  obvious  that  my  view  is  the 
most  scientific. 

But  Mr.  Ewing  should  have  added  another  class,  in  reference  to  the 
b^tism  of  the  Spirit.  This,  surely,  according  to  his  views,  better  de- 
serves a  distinct  place  in  the  classification  than  some  of  the  meanings 
which  he  has  dignified  with  that  distinction.  He  founds  this  use  of  the 
word  on  its  fourth  meaning.  This  is  self^vidently  false.  He  might, 
without  absurdity,  allege  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  Christian 
rite  is  founded  on  its  fourth  meaning  in  common  use.  But  the  word  in 
the  phrase,  baptism  of  the  Spirit y  is  incontrovertibly  founded  on  the  rite 
of  baptism,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  that  rite,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  import  of  its  name.  Baptism  of  the  Spirit  is  a  figurative  ex- 
pression, founded  on  the  rite  of  baptism. 

The  figurative  baptism,  in  reference  to  sufferings,  should  also,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Ewing's  classification,  have  formed  a  distinct  meaning.  This 
is  as  different  from  any  of  his  other  classes  as  his  fourth  class  is  different 
from  his  fiflh.  Mr.  Ewing  grounds  this  use  of  the  word  on  the  fifth 
meaning.  Beyond  question,  when  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  called  his 
baptism,  the  reference  is  directly  to  the  rite  of  baptism,  and  not  to  thef 
mode  either  of  his  sufferings  or  of  the  rite. 

Dr.  H.  must  add  an  eleventh  meaning  to  his  classification.  To  purify 
is  very  different  from  wash.  Bat  Mr.  Swing's  doctrine  will  not  admit 
this  meaning.  This  gives  a  distinct  meaning  to  the  word,  which  may 
and  must  be  translated.  Mr.  Swing's  philology  utterly  forbids  and  defies 
translation.     Can  Dr.  H.  consistently  agree  with  both? 

But  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  bottom  of  the  mine  of  absurdity. 
Dr.  H.  declares  that  it  is  demonstratively  certain  that  the  word  in  ques- 
tion signifies  to  purify,  while  with  the  same  breath  he  pronounces  Mr. 
Ewins's  classification  admirable,  though  it  does  not  in  all  its  classes 
eontam  the  meaning  which  is  demonstratively  certain.  An  admirable 
classification  truly,  which  does  not  in  all  its  range  include  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  in  the  ordinance  of  baptism ! 

Why  does  Dr.  H.  attempt  to  couple  Mr.  Ewing  and  President  Beecher 
in  the  same  yoke?  Would  he  have  his  readers  believe  that  the  theory 
of  Mr.  Beecher  is  just  the  completion  of  the  system  of  his  predecessors, 
or  that  it  is  consistent  with  it  ?  If  President  Beecher  is  right,  Mr.  Ewing 
tnd  all  the  late  defenders  of  sprinkling  or  pouring  are  wrong;  and  have 
■pent  their  energies  in  establishing  error.  There  is  no  more  propriety 
in  Dr.  Henderson's  identifying  himself  with  President  Beecher,  than 
there  would  Bfe  in  my  identifying  myself  with  the  President.  Iiid^t^d, 
the  difference  between  Mr.  Beecher  and  me  is  not  so  great  as  is  the  i\i^- 
flb^nce  between  him  and  them.  Yet,  because  his  doctrine  is  contrived 
to  dow  every  one  to  follow  his  own  accnstomed  practice,  they  are  willing 
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to  have  it  thought  that  he  and  they  are  perfectly  agreed.  If  Dr.  XL 
now  says  that  President  Beecher  is  right,  he  nmst  say  that  Mr.  ~ 
and  all  the  other  defenders  of  sprinkling  and  pouring  are  wrong. 
dent  Beecher  will  not  oblige  them  to  alter  their  practice ;  but  he 
oblige  them  to  change  their  doctrine.  Why  are  the  sprinklers  ao 
willing  to  submit  to  President  Beecher?  Because  they  have  to  change 
only  their  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  not  to  change  tfaeir 
^(1  practice.  Had  President  Beecher  obliged  them  to  chanffe  their 
practice,  he  would  have  found  them  as  restiff  with  him  as  wj  are 
with  me. 

My  last  observation  on  this  classification  is,  that  while  the  seven  pre- 
cceding  meanings  all  imply  that,  whatever  may  be  the  mode,  the  In^^Uzti 
object  is  covered  with  the  water  as  far  as  he  is  said  to  be  baptized,  the 
eighth  meaning  employs  but  a  few  drops. 

Here,  then,  are  the  sources  of  the  error  of  my  opponents.  Is  it  poi' 
sible  that,  grounding  on  such  principles,  they  can  come  at  truth? 

Section  III. — Dr.  Henderson's  observation  with  reference  to  the 
Syriac  translation  abounds  with  false  principles  and  contradictions.  I 
shall  select  a  specimen.  For  a  full  and  most  satisfactory  answer  to  Dr. 
Henderson  with  respect  to  ancient  and  many  modern  translatioiu,  I 
rt'fer  to  Mr.  Gotch's  examination. 

I.  He  is  as  sure  as  if  he  had  been  with  the  witch  of  Endor,  that  oar 
Lord,  in  giving  thr  commission,  used  a  certain  word  which  signifies  <» 
§  stand;  yet  he  is  equally  sure  that  President  Beecher  has  given  the  pn^ 
per  translation  of  the  Greek  word,  which  is  to  purify.  Can  there  be  i 
fairer  specimen  of  contradiction  ?  To  purify  is  not  to  stand.  If,  then, 
hapfizo  corresponds  to  the  word  which  our  Lord  is  supposed  to  hire 
used,  it  must  signify  to  stand.     This  is  a  new  theory. 

"2.  As  President  Beecher  has  attempted  to  prove  that  the  word  ^updzf 
signifies  to  purify,  witli  respect  to  this  ordinance ;  and  as  Dr.  H.  bH 
(]e«^Iared  that  this  proof  is  demonstration,  either  our  Lord  Jesus  ChriA 
was  wrong  in  the  word  he  employed  in  verbally  giving  this  commiwaoPt 
and  was  justly  corrected  by  the  Greek  Scriptures,  or  the  Greek  Scrb- 
tures  gave  a  false  representation  of  his  commission.  It  is  impossible  nr 
any  man  to  agree  with  both.  If  Christ,  when  giving  the  commissioo  to 
the  apostles,  used  a  Syriac  word  which  signifies  to  stand,  and  if  the 
Scriptures  give  a  Greek  word  which  signifies  to  purify,  the  Scriptures, 
S4)  far  from  being  inspired,  are  not  a  faithful  uninspired  translitioo. 
(/ease,  Dr.  H.,  to  pervert  the  word  of  God :  ceaae  to  defend  your  em* 
f\r  so  fbarful  an  expense :  cease  to  massacre  the  witnesses  of  God's  troth* 
cease  to  contradict  yourself. 

:).  It  is  self-evidently  false  that  the  word  in  reference  to  this  rite  sif 
nifies  to  stand  up,  or  to  stand  erect.  This  would  correspond  to  the  ri^ 
in  no  view  ever  given  of  it,  or  which  can  be  coDceived.  This  ii  evi- 
dently a  desperate  resource,  which  can  serve  the  purpose^nly  of  evtfioDi 
but  which  is  equally  qiposed  to  both  the  contending  parties. 

4.  Dr.  H.  says,  that  "  it  obviously  suggests  the  idea  of  t  P^''^'' 
taking  his  station  at  or  in  the  water,  in  or&r  to  have  the  act  of  iMfiii* 
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performed  upon  him."  Here  is  andher  absurdity.  If  the  word  suggests 
the  idea  of  a  person's  taking  his  station  for  baptism,  how  does  it  signify 
the  (lei  of  baptism?  According  to  this,  we  should  have  another  word  to 
designale  the  act  of  baptism,  as  this  designates  merely  a  previous  procei^s. 
Is  standing  t^,  in  order  to  be  baptized,  baptism  ?  Should  a  person  stand 
mp  in  order  to  be  bt^^tized,  as  long  as  Lot's  wife  stood  on  the  plain  of 
Sodom,  this  would  not  baptize  him  in  any  mode.  According  to  Uhh 
lucid  philology,  the  word  does  not  at  all  signify  the  act  of  baptizing. 
For  that  we  must  have  another  word.  Does  the  command  enjoining 
soldiers  to  stand  erect  call  on  them  to  present  and  Jire  1 

o.  Yet  while  Dr.  H.  makes  the  word  designate  a  process  previous  to 
baptism,  he  makes  it  asain  designate  the  rite  itself  Is  it  not  the  Syriac 
term  which  designates  baptism  ?    This  is  a  contradiction. 

6.  If  the  word  employed  by  our  Lord  signifies  to  stand  erect y  implying 
that  the  persons  to  be  baptized  took  their  station  in  an  erect  posture,  at 
or  near  the  water,  does  Dr.  H.  make  his  recruits  of  a  few  days  old  take 
their  station  at  or  in  the  water,  and  stand  erect  in  order  to  receive 
baptism  ?  Surely  that  which  is  essential  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  is 
essential  to  the  ordinance. 

7.  If  the  word  signifies  to  standi  to  stand  up,  to  stand  erect,  how 
does  Dr.  H.  makes  it  designate  the  purpose  of  the  standing,  and  the  place 
of  standing  ?  According  to  his  own  showing,  these  circumstances  are 
not  in  the  word. 

8.  It  is  assumed  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  baptizo,  in  reference  to 
this  ordinance,  is  purify ;  it  is  assumed  also  that  the  version  referred  to 
is  a  translation  of  baptize;  must  not  the  Syriac  word,  then,  signify  to 
purify y  if  it  is  a  just  translation  ?  How  can  it  be  a  translation  of  the 
Greek  word,  if  it  signifies  to  stand?  Can  anything  be  more  absurd  thun 
to  suppose  that  the  word  which  is  the  translation  o{ purify,  signifies  nut 
to  purify,  but  to  stcmd  erect  ? 

9.  If  the  Syriac  is  a  just  translation  with  respect  to  this  word,  and  \^ 
the  Syriac  word  signifies  to  stand  up,  then  baptizo  must  signify,  not  to 
purify,  as  Dr.  Henderson  and  President  Beecher  contend,  but  to  stand 
up,  or  to  stand  erect.  Pouring  and  sprinkling,  and  popping  and  dipping, 
are  all  impostors.     Standing  up  is  the  true  heir  to  the  inheritance. 

10.  Dr.  H.  assumes  that  our  Lord  gave  the  commission  in  Aramaic 
(  have  no  objection  to  this  as  a  possible  fact.  But  it  is  not  in  evidi-nce 
from  Scripture,  and  can  be  no  foundation  for  a  Scripture  doctrine.  We 
hare  nothing  to  do  with  the  language  in  which  our  Lord  spoke :  wv 
must  be  guided  by  the  language  in  which  his  words  and  actions  are 
reported.  To  go  to  the  language  which  he  is  supposed  so  have  spoken, 
is  to  go  beyond  first  principles.  We  have  no  more  concern  with  the 
language  which  Christ  spoke  on  earth,  than  we  have  with  the  languas^e 
which  he  now  speaks  in  heaven.  Our  opponents  overlook  first  principles 
which  are  as  clear  as  the  light,  and  they  bring  in  first  principles  which 
hare  neither  proof  nor  self-evidence.  Here,  in  order  to  have  a  jtcmxI 
fbondation,  Dt.  H.  attempts  to  dig  to  the  antipodes. 

11.  Dr.  H.  assumes,  that  if  our  Lord  spoke  in  Aramaic  he  must  have 
the  word  found  in  the  Peshito  Syriac  version.     If  that  word  signi- 
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fii»  to  stolid,  there  is  the  most  perfect  certainty  that  he  did  not  use  it:  if 
h'!  tised  that  word,  there  is  the  utmost  certainty  that  in  that  use  it  doci 
not  iiignify  to  stand ;  because  in  that  sense  it  would  not  correspond  to  the 
word  in  the  New  Testament.  What  reason  can  we  hare  for  saying  that 
Christ  must  have  used  either  one  word  or  another,  but  as  such  word  co^ 
reb(>onds  to  baptizo  ?  Is  it  by  necromancy  that  we  are  to  find  out  whit 
word  our  Lord  used  on  this  occasion  ?  Do  we  know  anything  of  the 
nature  or  mode  of  this  ordinance,  but  from  the  New  Testament?  Dr.H. 
here  absurdly  pretends  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  the  word  used  for  the 
ordinance  in  the  Scriptures,  by  the  word  which  Christ  is  8U|^[>08ed  to 
have  used  in  the  language  in  which  he  uttered  the  commission,  though 
the  word  which  Christ  used  in  conveying  the  commission  cannot  beeveo 
guessed  at,  but  from  the  word  used  in  the  New  Testament.  This  is  like 
another  of  the  author's  exploits,  in  wliich  he  pretends  to  found  the 
doctrine  of  inspiration,  not  on  the  declaration  of  Scripture,  but  on  the 
authority  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  if  the  knowledge  of  the  authority  of 
tlu*  Son  of  God  did  not  itself  rest  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures! 

12.  Dr.  Henderson's  advice  to  the  Bible  Society  is  inconsistent  with 
liiri  confidence  of  conviction  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  wori. 
}{•'  believes  that  it  is  demonstratively  proved  that  it  signifies  to  purify. 
H'iw,  then,  can  he  advise  to  transfer  the  word,  or  translate  it  by  tnj 
other  word  ?  It  is  an  axiom,  as  clear  as  any  in  mathematics,  that  erery 
rhiiig  in  the  original,  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  ought  to  be  comiW' 
unrated  in  a  translation  of  Scripture.  There  can  be  no  reason  fiv 
withholding  anything  with  respect  to  one  ordinance  or  doctrine,  that  wiU 
not  equally  apply  to  every  other.  If  it  is  lawful  to  withhold  the  know- 
i'-dire  conveyed  in  one  word,  it  is  lawful  to  withhold  the  whole  Scriptures 
If  It  is  lawful  to  mistranslate  one  word,  it  is  equally  lawful  to  mistraM* 
i  ite  the  whole.  If  any  translator  believes  that  the  word  signifies  to 
^^.y-inklcy  or  to  poiitj  he  is  bound  so  to  translate  it.  If  any  one  thinks 
tli.tt  it  signifies  to  purify,  as  an  honest  man  he  must  translate  accordingly. 
But  to  advise  concealment,  or  misrepresentation,  of  what  it  is  believed 
(io(l  has  revealed,  is  most  monstrous.  If  any  translator,  after  all  his 
study,  research,  and  prayer,  is  unable  to  determine  the  meaning  of  this 
wDfd,  I  am  not  the  person  to  blame  him  for  transferring  it.  What  cm 
he  do  but  transfer  ?  Every  one  nmst  act  according  ^o  his  own  light 
No  man  ought  to  be  advised  to  conceal  or  misrepresent.  God  is  the 
Almighty,  and  needs  not  the  assistance  of  our  dishonesty.  Jacob  wooU 
hive  obtained  the  blessing  without  his  knavery. 

13.  Dr.  H.  scruples  to  assist  a  translation  which  renders  the  word 
im?ncrse,  while  he  thinks  the  Baptists  very  unreasonable  because  they 
will  not  co-operate  with  the  Bible  Society;  though  they  not  only  dedli* 
as.^isting  Baptist  translations,  but  also  assist  translations  which  the 
Baptists  disapprove. 

14.  Dr.  TI.  assumes  that  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Greenfield,  that'the  nwd^ 

f)f  the  ordinance  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  invalidates  his  testinwoj 

a  >)ut  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  of  the  words  employed  by  ancient 

translations  to  represent  it.     Could  any  well-regulated  mind  urge  snch 

•:i  argument  ?    What  connexion  has  an  opinion  regarding  the  importiQC^ 
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if  the  mode  of  an  ordinance,  with  the  testimony  respecting  the  meaning 
if  the  word  which  denotes  it?  A  sound  mind  is  better  than  the  gifl  of 
jongues. 

15.  Dr.  H.  assumes  that  the  objection  to  the  word  baptize,  on  the 
mtt  of  the  Baptists,  is  because  it  is  an  exotic ;  and  gravely  proceeds  to 
ihow  the  same  thing  of  the  term  immerse.  Was  there  ever  such  trifling? 
Fhe  objection  to  Ae  word  baptize  is  not  because  it  is  an  exotic,  but 
Mcause,  as  an  English  word,  it  is  merely  the  designation  of  an  ordinance, 
irithout  expressing  the  mode,  which  is  expressed  by  the  word  in  the 
ihginal.  Baptize  has  become  an  English  word,  but  as  an  English 
irord  it  has  not  the  sense  of  the  Greek  word  which  it  is  employed  to 
rqNresent. 

Many  people  were  astonished  at  the  verdict  of  the  House  of  Lords 
irith  respect  to  Lord  Cardigan :  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  empire  who 
Ban  have  any  doubt  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  fact.  How,  then,  could 
ill  the  noble  lords  lay  their  hands  upon  their  breasts  and  pronounce  the 
pords,  **Not  guilty,  upon  mine  honour!"  There  is  no  reason  for 
Hlooishment  According  to  the  first  principles  on  which  their  lordships 
■ere  bound  to  decide,  their  verdict  could  not  have  been  different.  The 
nme  of  the  person  challenged  must  be  accurately  specified  in  the  in- 
fietment ;  and  it  was  not  so  specified.  Just  so  on  this  subject.  As  long 
m  our  opponents  lay  down  arbitrary  and  absurd  principles  of  intcrpreta- 
taoQy  it  is  useless  to  present  evidence  from  examples.  Were  they  ever 
10  numerous  and  clear,  the  disputant,  grounding  on  his  first  principles, 
vill  lay  his  hand  on  his  breast  and  say :  "  Not  proved,  upon  mine 
honour."  Unless  on  one  side  or  other  our  first  principles  arc  false,  how 
is  it  possible  that  the  meaning  of  this  word  cannot  be  settled  ?  It  cannot 
be  from  any  difiiculty  in  the  word  itself  No  word  in  the  language  can 
iffi>rd  better  sources  for  definite  decision.  Was  ever  any  word  in  any 
language  so  fully  discussed  ?  Is  doubt  to  be  eternal  ?  I  arraign  our 
opponents  as  establishing  innumerable  false  principles  of  interpretation, 
md  as  trampling  on  many  of  the  clearest  laws  of  language.  Here,  then, 
let  me  be  met.  We  need  not  send  the  jury  into  the  box,  till  we  have 
laid  down  the  principles  on  which  they  are  to  decide  on  the  proof  that 
ihall  come  before  them  on  the  evidence  of  examples.  I  call  on  the  un- 
learned of  both  sides  to  judge  for  themselves.  I  engage  to  make  every 
thing  plain  to  every  man  of  good  sense.  My  rules  of  criticism  may  be 
onderstood  and  estimated  by  men  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  Greek 
language.  They  equally  apply  to  all  languages,  and  to  all  words  of  all 
languages.  Let  me  entreat  the  studious  and  prayerful  attention  of  every 
Gihiistian  to  this  controversy.  To  suppose  that  it  cannot  be  decided 
is  to  insult  the  word  of  God.  Were  it  the  least  of  Christ's  command- 
mentSy  it  ought  not  to  be  disregarded.  But  the  subject  is  important  in 
ilaelf :  it  is  important  as  it  regards  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
churches,  the  translation  and  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Word  of  God  on  every  subject.  It  is  a  fearful  thing 
to  teach  the  children  of  God  how  to  evade  his  commandments,  by 
adopting  laws  of  interpretation  calculated  to  extinguish  every  doctrine 
in  Scripture 


CHAPTER  VI. 

EXAMINATION  OF  A  SERIES  OF  PAPERS  IN  THE  CONGREGATOINAL  IIAAA- 
ZINE,  ENTITLED,  ''  A  CRITICAL  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  MODE  OF  CBSI8TIAI 
BAPTISM." 

Section  I. — A  writer, in  the  Congregational  Magazine  undertakes  to 
prove  that  baptizo,  in  reference  to  the  ordinance  of  Christ,  signifies  to 
purify.  Though  in  answer  to  President  Beecher  I  have  fully  refiitei 
that  theory,  I  shall  examine,  at  some  length,  what  is  advanced  in  tliB 
series  of  papers.  The  writer  assumes  that  we  rest  on  the  ancient  use  of 
the  word,  without  reference  to  later  usage.  Nothing  can  be  more  m* 
founded.  We  appeal  to  the  practice  of  the  language  universally,  and 
admit  every  sense  of  a  word  that  usage  has  established.  Our  autboritia 
embrace  the  whole  period,  from  the  earliest  usage  to  the  times  of  tbe 
apostles. 

''  If  to  dip,  a  dipper,  a  dipping,"  says  the  writer,  "  be  the  significatMO 
of  tliese  words,  (baptizo,  &c.)  then,  unquestionably,  baptism  was  po^ 
formed  in  this  manner."  This,  certainly,  is  a  valid  inference.  Were  ill 
his  reasoning  equally  strong,  it  would  be  impregnable.  The  amount  of 
it  is,  if  the  icord^  have  such  a  meaning,  then  tmquestionably  they  hmt 
such  a  meaning.  I  am  not  disposed  to  question  this.  Had  he  said,  as  tk 
primary  meaning  of  the  tcords  is  confessedly  sitch,  if  a  secondary  cannot 
be  proved  from  the  usage  of  the  language,  then  unquestionably  baptisn 
was  performed  by  immersion,  he  would  have  said  something  equally 
unquestionnble,  and  something  to  the  purpose.  This  is  exactly  the  way 
in  which  J  proceed,  and  in  which  every  one  in  search  of  truth  most 
proceed,  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  words  from  written  document! 

He  adds,  "  If  these  words  have  some  oilier  signification,  then  it  »• 
mains  to  be  considered,  whether,  from  any  other  sourc-e,  we  can  lean 
how  this  ordinance  was  originally  admin islered."  This  I  most  foDy 
admit.  If,  in  a  single  instance  in  all  the  history  of  the  Greek  language,  a 
secondary  meaning  can  be  proved,  I  admit- that  such  secondary  meaning 
may  lawfully  compete  with  the  primary,  in  every  case,  and  that  othw" 
proof  is  necessary  to  decide  the  preference.  Surely  this  is  an  admission 
full  enough.  But  had  the  word  twenty  meanings,  its  meaning  in  erery 
occurrence  must  be  capable  of  beinor  ascertained,  otherwise  there  tf 
blame  in  the  composition.  "  It  has  been  thought  enough,"  says  tbe 
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rrlter,  "  by  the  adyocates  of  dipping,  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  in 
lie  Bible  to  make  this  sense  of  the  (Ssputed  term  impossible"  This  is 
tot  a  fair  representation.  We  do  not  allege  that  it  is  the  true  meaning, 
imply  because  it  is  not  in  any  case  imposnble^  but  on  the  ground  that  no 
eeondary  meaning  is  in  proof  A  meaning  may  be  not  c«ly  not  impos- 
ible  from  connexion,  but  may  be  entirely  suitable  to  connexion,  yet  may 
id  be  the  true  meaning, — nay,  may  be  the  very  opposite  of  the  true 
neaninff.  In  the  expression,  **  He  rode  a  black  horse"  white  is  as  suitp 
ble  to  the  connexion  as  black,  Smiableness  to  connexion  is  a  condition  of 
he  true  meaning  of  a  word,  but  it  is  not  a  criterion.  We  are,  therefore, 
nfinitely  far  from  saying  what  this  writer  represents  us  as  saying.  What 
re  say  is,  that  when  the  meaning  of  a  word  is  ascertained  bt  an 

iZAMINATION  OF  ITS  OCCURRENCES  IN  THE  LANGUAGE  ;  AND  WHEN  NO 
SCONDARY  MEANING  IS  IN  PROOF  FROM  OTHER  PLACES,  THEN  IN  A  DIS- 
ITTBD  PLACE  NOTHING  BUT  AN  IMPOSSIBILITY  CAN  FORBID  US  TO  APPLY 
IB    PRIMARY  MEANING,  OR  WARRANT  US   TO  ASSIGN  A  SECONDARY.       In 

ike  manner  as  to  a  third  meaning ; — ^where  two  meanings  are  in  proof,  a 
bird  should  not  be  alleged  in  any  case  till  it  is  proved.  The  competition 
■ml  be  restrained  to  the  two  meanings  in  proof  If  a  third  meaning  is 
TCved  by  examples,  let  it  come  into  competition,  but  let  a  fourth  be  for- 
lidden,  except  on  the  same  condition.  This  canon  is  a  first  truth,  and  no 
MMlid  man  of  common  sense  will  ever  refuse  to  sustain  it.  It  applies  not 
Mrely  to  this  word,  but  to  words  without  exception.  For  what  can  forbid 
he  meaning  of  a  word  which  is  in  proof,  when  no  other  meaning  is  in 
wooif  and  when  the  passage  where  it  occurs  can  admit  i(  I  If  the  word 
B  not  proved  in  other  places  to  have  a  secondary  sense,  and  if  in  the  sup- 
KMed  case  it  is  capable  of  its  proved  meaning,  where  is  the  difficulty  ? 
low  can  such  a  passage  be  proof  that  the  word  has  a  secondary  sense, 
rhen  in  such  passage  it  is  capable  of  the  primary  ?  If  the  word  in  the 
msage  can  have  such  a  meaning,  can  it  be  said  that  the  passage  proves 
hat  the  word  cannot  have  such  a  meaning  ?  This  is  to  say  that  the 
•me  thing  is  both  possible  and  impossible.  But  if  a  secondary  meaning 
I  in  proof^  then  the  possibility  of  the  application  of  the  primary,  is  no 
vidence  that  it  is  the  true  meaning.  The  claims  of  the  competitors 
BiiBt  be  judged  on  other  grounds.  So  far,  then,  are  we  from  saying  that 
aere  possibility  warrants  primary  meaning  in  all  cases. 

**  And  their  opponents/'  adds  the  writer,  "  have  been  satisfied  with 
fforing  that,  in  Juathen  literature^  another  sense  is  possible"  Now  this 
hows  that  our  opponents  do  not  understand  our  critical  doctrine  on  this 
loint.  They  think  they  stand  on  the  same  ground  with  us,  when  they 
iflege  that,  in  many  passages,  the  connexion  will  bear  another  meaning 
18  possible.  But  this  we  admit  without  the  smallest  injury  to  our  canon. 
naeed,  it  is  the  very  thing  which  I  have  often  proved.  The  connexion 
ney  admit  many  meanings  which  are  false ;  sometimes  as  willingly  as  it 
MfanitB  the  true  meaning.  I  do  not  ground  the  meaning  of  the  word  on 
he  fact  that  connexion  does  not  make  it  impossible :  but  on  the  evidence 
if  passages  which  demand  this  sense.  When  I  have  done  this,  I  repel 
Objections  by  alleging  possibility.  I  deny  in  this  instance  a  secondary 
aieitning,  not  because  connexion  always  makes  a  secondary  meaning 
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impossible :  but  because  no  secondary  meaning  has  ever  been  proved  is 
any  instance.  My  possibility  answers  objections :  the  possUnkty  of  mi§ 
opponents  y  even  according  to  this  writer^  is  the  ground  of  proof  Nov 
mere  possibility  is  no  proof;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  repel  objection. 

''  The  principle  which  has  been  assumed  by  those  who  assert  that 
baptism  means  dipping/'  observes  the  writer,  '*  which  has  been  some* 
times,  though  not  always  asserted,  but  which  has  received  little,  if  any 
support  from  fact  or  reason,  is  this,  that  the  signification  of  the  root  of 
a  word  or  its  signification  in  classic  Greek,  is  most  probably  its  significa- 
tion in  the  New  Testament ;  roost  probably  to  such  a  degree,  that  no 
turning  from  the  radical  or  classic  meaning  should  be  allowed,  except 
when  these  are  plainly  impossible/'  This  also  is  a  misrepresentatioD. 
Instead  of  confining  words  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  signification  of 
their  roots,  we  teach,  that  not  only  in  the  New  Testament,  but  in  the 
language  of  all  writers  and  speakers,  many  words  depart  widely  from 
their  roots.  I  have  shown  this  in  instances  of  the  most  extravagant 
departure.  No  writer  has  ever  admitted  or  proved  this  to  a  greater 
extent  than  I  have  done ;  and  I  do  not  confine  to  classic  use  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  I  admit  all  use  until  the  very  momeDt 
in  which  the  document  is  written.  Instead  of  teaching  that  no  turning 
from  radical  meaning  should  be  allowed,  except  where  it  is  impossible^ 
I  teach  that,  in  a  multitude  of  words,  there  is  a  departure  from  radical 
meaning,  without  any  impossibility  from  connexion.  Where  two  or 
more  meanings  are  in  proof,  which  of  them  is  the  true  meaning  in  aaj 
passage,  is  to  be  determined  by  other  evidence.  And  with  respect  to 
classic  Greek,  if  any  other  Greek  has  established  a  secondary  meaning, 
I  will  admit  such  meaning  as  a  competition.     Can  truth  require  morcT 

*'  Accordingly,"  suys  the  writer,  *'  in  discussing  the  signification  of 
baptizOf  &c.,  they  first  look  to  the  root,  and  to  classic  usage."  This  tB 
our  avowed  practice.  Certainly,  with  respect  to  all  words,  it  is  the 
natural  process.  It  is  the  process  followed  by  all  philologists.  In 
tracing  the  meaning  of  a  word,  and  its  change  of  signification  if  it  has 
any,  the  natural  course  surely  is,  to  begin  with  its  origin  as  far  as  known, 
observe  its  first  appearance  in  the  language,  and  follow  it  through  every 
successive  stage  in  its  history.  But  we  have  no  objection  to  any  process 
whatever.  Let  our  opponents  commence  at  any  stage  they  choose;  we 
engage  to  show  that  in  no  stage  of  its  existence  is  there  proof  that  it 
signifies  to  pitrify^  or  anything  but  to  immerse. 

But  the  author  adds:  *' And  then  having  fixed  in  their  judgment  whit 
is  the  meaning  in  heathen  writers,  they  take  that  meaning  to  the  Bible, 
and  because  it  is  not  absolutely  impossible  that  the  word  should  have  the 
same  meaning  there,  they  declare  that  it  certainly  has  that  meaning,  and 
none  beside."  In  the  only  sense  that  this  can  serve  the  writer,  it  is  not 
true.  It  implies  that  we  carry  the  classical  meaning  of  the  word  to  the 
Bible,  witliout  regard  to  a  different  meaning  existing  in  what  they  caD 
Hebraistic  Greek.  Now  this  is  not  fact.  We  appeal  to  all  Greek; 
and  if  there  is  any  Hebraistic  Greek  concerned  in  the  question,  wc  hsTC 
it,  because  we  have  all  that  the  language  aC^ords,  both  from  our  own 
industry  and  the  diligence  of  our  opponents.     We  have  not  overlooked 
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a  single  instance.    We  appeal  to  all  Greek ;  and  if  in  ^y  Greek  we 
should  find  another  meaning,  we  would  admit  it  to  competition,  though 
the  preference  might  be  justly  given  to  the  primary.     In  this  case,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  variation  among  the  whole  range  of  Greek  writers. 
Indeed,  the  question  of  Hebraistic  Greek  has  no  concern  in  settling  the 
meaning  of  any  word.     To  the  interpreter  it  is  no  matter  what  is  the 
principle  which  has  operated  in  the  change  of  the  meaning  of  any  word. 
The  fact  of  a  change  is  what  he  is  to  ascertain.     If  this  is  proved,  he  is 
not  bound  to  show  the  principle,  or  account  philosophically  for  the 
change.     This  is  not  the  business  of  the  interpreter ;  but  of  the  philo- 
l<^st.     It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  philology,  and  to  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  human  mind ;  but  interpretation  and  controversy  have  no 
concern  with  it.     If  my  opponents  could  prove  the  change  which  they 
allege  in  the  meaning  of  this  word,  they  need  not  deign  to  account  for 
it     Their  business  is  done,  when  the  fact  of  such  change  is  proved. 
The  difference  between  the  duty  of  a  philologist  and  that  of  an  interpreter, 
is  like  that  between  the  business  of  a  coroner  and  that  of  a  lawyer,  with 
respect  to  the  sudden  death  of  a  person  who  was  the  life  of  a  lease.    The 
certainty  of  the  death  is  all  that  concerns  the  latter ;  the  former  must 
inyestigate  the  causes  of  his  death.     When  the  interpreter  proves  a 
change  in  the  meaning  of  a  word,  he  grounds  on  it,  without  regard  to 
its  cause ;  the  philologist  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  cause.     Should  I 
ever  find  time  to  finish  my  work  on  the  canons  of  Biblical  interpretation, 
Hebraism  is  one  of  the  things  that  will  demand  consideration.    But  in  as- 
certaining the  meaning  of  any  word,  opinion  of  the  influence  and  extent 
of  this  principle  has  no  concern.     If  a  word  is  proved  by  use  to  have 
changed  its  meaning,  the  change  must  be  admitted,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  cause :  if  this  is  not  proved,  no  principle  can  pro^e  its  existence. 
"  It  might  be  supposed,"  says  the  writer, "  from  the  way  in  which  some 
persons  reason  concerning  words,  that  they  were  almost  unalterable  in 
their  signification ;  that  they  were,  perhaps,  the  most  immutable  things 
met  with  in  this  changing  world."     Who  are  the  persons  to  whom  this 
applies?    There  is  no  one  in  existence  to  whom  it  can  less  apply  than 
to  me.     Have  I  not,  in  that  which  I  have  written  on  this  controversy, 
most  fully  taught  that  words  change  their  meaning?     Have  I  not  given 
examples  showing  that  words  sometimes  change  their  meaning  to  an  ex- 
travagant degree  ?     But  I  have  also  taught  that  there  are  some  words 
which  have  not  changed  their  meaning ;  and  that  the  word  baptizo  is  one 
of  them.     In  his  second  paper  this  writer  endeavours  to  prove  that  the 
word  in  dispute  usually  signifies  in  classic  Greek  not  simply  to  dip,  but 
to  continue  for  some  time  under  water.    The  word  is  not  more  applicable 
to  water  than  it  is  to  wine,  or  oil,  or  any  other  liquid.     It  is  not  confined 
even  to  liquids,  but  applies  to  every  thing  that  may  be  penetrated.    And 
the  continuation  of  the  state  after  immersion  is  not  at  all  contained  in 
the  word,  but  is  learned  firom  the  connexion  or  nature  of  the  thing. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  word  should 
designate  both  the  immersion  and  the  state  after  immersion.  Even  duno, 
to  sink,  does  not  imply  continued  submersion.     It  may  be  applied  to  a 
diver  who  immediately  emerges,  as  well  as  to  a  millstone  that  lies  fot 
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ever  at  the  bottom.  The  very  words  kUl,  die,  d&c^,  do  not  desigDaie  a 
continuution  of  the  state  induced.  They  are  as  applicable^  when  there 
is  an  immediate  rc-aiiimation,  as  if  there  were  no  resurrection.  None 
of  the  examples  alleged  by  him  prove  his  opinion.  Cork  is  said  to  be 
imbaptizable,  not  merely  because  it  wiU  not  lie  at  bottom  when  forced 
down,  but  because  it  will  not  by  its  own  specific  gravity,  ifip,  or  sink 
it  will  no  more  dip  of  itself,  than  it  will  of  itself  lie  at  bottom.  If  « 
supporting  a  net  it  is  sometimes  covered  with  water,  it  does  not  dip  more 
than  it  sinks :  and  if  it  may  be  dipped,  it  may  also  be  sunk.  If  it  maj 
Im*  forcibly  covered  with  water  at  top,  so  may  it  be  forcibly  kept  inir 
ever  at  bottom.  If  when  restraint  is  removed  it  will  rise  from  the  bot- 
tom, surely  when  restraint  is  removed  it  will  remain  at  top.  It  is  said 
to  be  unhaptizahh  because  it  will  not  dip  or  sink  by  its  own  weight 

'*  It  is  dipped,"  says  the  writer,  *<  but  it  does  not  sink."  But  it  does 
not  dip  more  than  it  does  not  sink ;  and  if  it  is  dipped,  it  may  be  suBk. 
If  external  force  dips  it,  external  force  may  keep  it  in  continued  sol^ 
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riio  example  from  Aristotle,  alleged  by  Dr.  Gale,  contradicts  the 
iKHMriuo  (if  tins  writer.  The  passage  asserts  that  the  coast  is  not  bi|^ 
ti/.(Hl  at  ebb,  thougli  completely  overflowed  at  full  tide.  Does  not  tlus 
imply  that  the  coast  was  baptized  twice  every  day?  The  word,  tba, 
cannot  im|H>rt  a  continued  submersion. 

The  passage  from  Strabo  is  not  fairly  reported :  "  Things  which  do 
not  tloat  in  otlier  waters,  are  not  baptized  in  a  lake  near  Agrigeniun . 
they  are  like  wimhI,  which  mar  be  dipped,  but  will  not  sink."  WonU 
uoi  any  one  sup|H>se  from  this  representation,  that  Strabo  had  said  of 
the  thinip«  referred  to.  that  they  might  be  dipped,  while  the  verb  in  ques* 
lion  eould  not  be  applied  to  them  f  But  Strabo  says  nothing  like  this. 
StraU*  does  not  say  that  **  they  are  like  wood  which  may  be  dipped^  faai 
will  not  sink.**  lie  savs.  **  thev  float  Hke  wood."  If  timber  mav  be 
«///7>f  f/.  s«>  timber  may  Ite  hpt  at  the  bottom,  Strabo  does  net  say  tkM 
iwiiIht  will  not  continue  at  the  bottom,  although  it  will  sink.  He  savs 
It  will  not  sink.  There  is  no  expression  of  continuation  of  sobmersm 
in  any  i^f  thost*  passages. 

With  res^^ct  to  the  baptism  of  Alexander's  soldiers,  can  there  be  a 
U'tter  tost  of  the  import  of  the  expression,  than  the  fact  that  it  cam  be 
liter  ally  exprt^sckni  in  our  own  language  ?  "  They  marched  ibe 
day  in  xvater.  immrryftd  up  to  the  middle."  The  continuaii«?c  o« 
nnuu  rsioii  is  not  contained  in  the  word,  but  in  the  phrase,  the  rttie 
The  word  would  hare  been  e«)ually  applicable,  had  it  been  only  i  s 
plunge. 

'•  The  same  writer  states.'*  sirs  the  author.  "  that  if  a  min  w^fci  aa» 
lake  Sirbon.  owini:  to  the  density  of  the  water,  he  wcidd  not  b*  b^ircniL 
He  niisrlu  ':fp  lirnselt'.  or  he  dipped  into  it.  but  he  would  noc  5iz.k- 
if  unabio  to  swim."     Now  this  is  a  strange  way  of  reporting  e 
I  appeal  to  everv  F.njrlish  reader,  if  he  does  not  either  from  t^. 
the  dvHTuimni  mp.kes  a  di:'*erenoe  bttween  dip  and  sink.     I:  ^^ 
expressr^  nor  implies  any  sv.ch  ihinj:.     Dr.  Gale's  trans! itioc    --c 
passage  is  ■  -  The  bitumen  floats  at  top.  because  of  the  na:-.?^  •€ 
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witerSi  which  admits  no  diring ;  for  if  a  man  goes  into  it  he  cannot  sink; 
or  be  dipped,  but  is  forcibly  kept  up."  As  far  as  this  controversy  is 
coDcemed,  this  translation  is  good  enough,  though  it  is  not  accurate.  It 
is  not  "  admits  no  diving,"  but "  requires  no  stoimming  ;**  that  is,  the  effort 
of  swimming  is  not  necessary  to  keep  above  water.  It  is  not,  he  cannot 
sinkf  but  he  does  not  of  necessity  sink,  that  is,  his  own  weight  does  not 
force  him  down.  The  word  respects  the  dipping  or  sinking,  and  has  no 
relation  to  the  continuation  of  submersion.  The  same  writer  speaks  of 
a  river  whose  waters  are  so  dense,  that  if  a  dart  is  thrown  in  from  above, 
it  is  with  difficulty  the  dart  dips.  Here  the  penetration  of  the  water  is 
designated  by  the  verb  in  question.  Nothing  can  be  more  decisive.  But 
sound  philology  would  never  expect  that  the  same  word  should  express 
both  an  immersion  and  a  continuation  in  that  state. 

"Lucian,"  says  the  writer,  *'  introduces  Timon  as  saying,  that '  If  a 
winter  storm  were  to  carry  any  one  away,  and  he  should  stretch  forth 
his  hands,  imploring  help,  he  would  push  down  the  head  of  such  a  per- 
son, baptizing  him,  that  he  might  be  unable  to  rise  again.'  This  person 
was  not  only  to  be  dipped,  but  to  be  kept  under  water  that  he  might  be 
drowned.'* 

No  doubt  the  intention  of  Timon's  baptism  was  destruction ;  but  does 
this  imply,  that  the  intention  of  every  baptism  is  destruction?  Can 
anything  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  suppose,  that  the  same  word  should 
denote  both  immersion  and  the  intention  of  the  immersion  ?  Does  not 
Lncian  expressly  declare  the  purpose  of  this  immersion  ?  Besides,  does 
not  Timon  say,  that  he  would  baptize  the  person  on  his  head,  that  is, 
that  he  would  immerse  him  with  his  head  downwards,  that  he  might  be 
unable  to  rise  ?  Does  not  this  imply,  that  rising  after  the  immersion  was 
possible?  And,  after  all  Timon's  efforts,  the  baptized  person  might  still 
have  risen,  as  far  as  either  this  word  or  the  circumstances  were  con- 
cerned. This  is  the  most  astonishing  sort  of  criticism  that  I  ever  met 
with.  The  writer  might  as  well  extract  the  whole  Athanasian  creed 
from  this  verb,  as  extract  from  it  that  it  designates  only  a  continued  im- 
mersion. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  continuation,  or  with  brevity.  Let 
OS  try  this  criticism  on  our  own  language.  In  translating  Timon's  ex- 
pression we  should  say,  '*  I  would  pkmge  him  on  his  head,  that  he  might 
not  be  able  to  rise  again."  **  Here,"  says  the  critic,  "  the  word  phmge 
signifies  not  merely  to  dip  under  water,  but  to  dip  with  the  intention  of 
drowning.  Timon  did  not  dip  the  man  in  order  to  raise  him  immedi- 
mtely,  but  in  order  to  drown  him.  This,  then,  is  an  immersion  of  de- 
fltmction — a  continued  immersion.  The  word  phinge,  then,  cannot  be 
ipplied  to  cases  in  which  there  is  an  immediate  immersion  o^iYie  phmgea 
olnect."  Would  not  the  most  illiterate  Englishman  laugh  at  the  sapient 
entieT  Yet  this  is  the  very  criticism  employed  on  die  word  in  the 
Cheek  language. 
'  Besides,  intention  and  continuation  are  two  very  different  things 
may  be  intention  without  continuation,  and  continuation  without 
This  writer  makes  them  identical.  But  this  word  implies 
continuation  nor  intention.  There  cannot  be  a  more  appropriate 
eiMiiple  of  the  meaBmg  of  hmpthoo,  with  reference  to  the  ordinance  of 
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baptism,  than  this.  Timon's  baptism  for  destruction  is  as  good  a  speci- 
men of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  as  is  that  of  John  the  Baptist,  whoar 
baptism  was  an  emblem  of  salvation.  No  critic  under  heaven  would 
think  of  extracting  the  intention  or  continuation  of  an  immersion  from 
the  word  that  designates  immersion. 

On  the  example,  "A  pilot  does  not  know  but  that  he  may  save  in  hb 
ship  one  whom  it  were  better  that  he  had  baptized ;"  the  writer  remarks, 
**  the  meaning  of  the  word  here  is  obviously  opposed  to  saving;  it  nnut, 
therefore,  be  not  dipping  but  droumingJ* 

Even  here  the  word  does  not  signify  droum,  but  has  its  usual  mean- 
ing. That  drowning  is  the  consequence  of  the  immersion  is  known 
from  the  circumstances  in  which  it  takes  place.  Let  us  try  the  criticim 
on  the  English :  '^  The  captain  cast  one  of  the  sailors  overboard."  To 
cast  overboard^  or  to  cast  into  the  sea,  does  not  signify  to  drown ;  but  if 
it  takes  place  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  drouming  is  the  known  consequence. 
And  if  we  are  not  informed  of  his  escape,  this  is  the  conclusion.  Yet  t 
man  might  be  cast  overboard,  and  escape.  To  cast  overboard,  then,  it 
not  the  same  as  drown.  So  with  respect  to  the  word  in  question.  If  it 
is  said,  <<  Better  the  captain  had  plunged  the  fellow  into  the  sea,"  dirsirii- 
ing,  we  know,  would  have  been  the  result,  but  it  is  not  designated  by 
plunge,  I  have  no  objection  that  the  word  should  be  here  in  a  free 
translation  rendered  drown ;  and  our  friend  Dr.  Gale  does  so  trandaie 
it :  but  the  word  has  here  its  peculiar  modal  meaning,  and  noQiing  more. 
This  is  a  point  which  on  all  subjects  I  have  been  continually  pressing, 
but  which  I  cannot  get  my  opponents  to  understand.  Words  may,  in 
certain  circumstances,  be  commutable,  when  they  are  not  at  all  identical 
in  meaning. 

**  Most  of  the  land  animals,  being  carried  away  by  the  stream,  per- 
ished, being  baptized."  On  this  the  author  remarks,  <*  They  would  not 
have  been  hurt  by  dipping;  they  continued*  under  water,  and  were 
drowned."  The  Greek  word  haptizo  would  not  hurt  them  more  thin 
the  harmless  English  word  dip,  were  there  an  immediate  emeraioD; 
and  dip,  if  not  followed  by  an  emersion,  will  be  followed  by  death  as 
its  consequence,  as  well  as  haptizo :  and  the  latter  may  be  followed  by 
emersion  as  well  as  the  former.  The  continuation  under  water  is  not 
here  expressed  by  the  verb  in  question.  The  animals  swam  for  a  time, 
as  they  were  carried  down  the  stream ;  but  at  last  they  sunk,  or  were 
completely  immersed.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  they  perished.  Oar 
word  immerse  does  not  express  continuation;  yet  we  could  say,  "  Being 
immersed,  they  perished."  Indeed,  the  perishing,  so  far  from  beinff  coft> 
tained  in  this  word,  is  expressly  mentioned  by  another  word — ^  Deiog 
immersed,  they  perished." 

''As  you  would  not  wish,  sailing  in  a  large  ship,  adorned  and  aboond- 
ing  with  gold,  to  be  baptized,  that  is,  to  be  drowned."  With  respeet  Id 
this  example,  I  say  also,  that  the  word  in  question  does  not  siipiify  to 
drown,  though  in  this  situation  this  is  the  consequence.  Could  we  not 
use  our  own  word  immerse  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  same  ci^ 
cumstances  ? 

''  Shall  I  not  laugh  at  the  man  who  baptized  his  ship  by  overl 
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^  and  then  complains  of  the  sea  for  ingulfing  it  with  its  cargo?" 
/an  we  not  exactly  express  the  same  thing  in  English?  "Shall  I  not 
ingh  at  the  man  who  immerses  his  ship  by  overlading  it?"  The  con- 
innation  of  the  immersion  is  not  in  this  word,  whether  it  is  baptizo 
r  immerse.  The  author  remarks  on  this  example,  *'  He  not  only  dips 
lis  ship,  he  sinks  it."  He  appears  to  think  that  sink  necessarily  implies 
ontinuation :  but  it  docs  no  such  thing.  A  thing  may  be  made  to  sink, 
nd  be  immediately  brought  up.  This  is  the  case  in  the  ordinance  of 
lipdsm,  and  in  a  thousand  other  things.  A  thing  may  even  sink  by 
ts  own  weight,  and  be  immediately  brought  up.  Thiit  was  the  case  with 
eapect  to  the  axe  of  the  prophets,  which  sank  in  Jordan.  Divers  sink, 
no  rise  again.  There  is  no  word  that  has  the  signification  which  this 
ride  confers  on  baptizo. 

The  same  will  apply  to  the  ship  which  carried  Jonah.  If  it  was 
toot  to  be  baptized,  to  be  immersed,  or  to  sink,  it  was  just  about  to  be 
Ml;  yet  baptism,  and  sinking,  and  immersion,  do  not  express  continua- 
ton  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  This  is  the  consequence,  if  nothing  to 
be  contrary  is  expressed. 

With  respect  to  the  death  of  Aristobulus,  the  writer  says,  "  He  was 
lol  merely  dipped,  but  he  was  kept  under  water  till  drowned."  Were 
Idb  exactly  the  case,  it  is  futile.  It  was  not  a  mere  dipping  of  him 
ht  killed  him,  but  the  keeping  him  under  water  till  he  died.  But  it  is 
iol»83ud  that  the  assassins  dipped  him,  and  then  kept  him  under  water 
B  he  died.  They  dipped  him  again  and  again,  till  he  was  suffocated. 
IMs  example  is  the  most  complete  proof,  that  the  word  in  question  does 
lOt  of  itself  designate  continuation.  The  first  baptism  did  not  destroy 
im ;  they  repeated  the  operation  till  he  was  suffocated.  This  shows 
hat  a  man  may  be  baptized  without  being  destroyed.  The  writer 
,  that  "  This  baptism  is  mentioned  as  obviously  an  adequate 
of  death."  This,  truly,  is. a  very  sage  observation.  If  a  man  is 
■ttnersed  again  and  again,  till  he  is  suffocated,  does  it  require  any  other 
fUence  to  prove  that  he  is  dead  ?  Suffocation  is  a  ver  y  sufficient  cause 
t  death. 

**  The  historian  says,  that  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  was  baptized  in 
he  midst  of  the  Adriatic.  It  was  not  only  dipped,  but  it  went  to  the 
ottom  and  remained  there."  Could  we  not  literally  translate  this  into 
Snglish  by  our  own  honest  word  immersion  ?  **  The  ship  was  immersed 
1  the  midst  of  the  Adriatic?"  The  word  has  here  its  usual  meaning; 
be  continuation  at  the  bottom  is  all  inference  from  situation  and  cir- 
OBBtances ;  and  will  be  the  result  equally  from  the  English  word  as 
Pom  the  Greek.  Indeed,  the  expression  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
opposition,  that  afler  the  sinking  of  the  ship  it  was  by  miracle  raised 
mmediately.  The  baptism  and  the  state  that  follows  have  no  necessary 
OE^exion. 

When  Josephus  says  of  some  persons,  that  they  baptized  the  city,  this 
rriter  asserts,  that  the  expression  "  means  not  that  they  subjected  it  to  any 
rannent  affliction,  but  that  they  brought  it  to  complete  and  final  ruin." 
n  direct  opposition  to  this,  I  maintain  that  no  such  thing  is  expressed. 
nie  immediate  ruin  of  the  affairs  of  the  city  is  the  only  thing  that  is 
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asserted  Whether  they  continued  in  that  state,  or  were  retrieved,  is  not 
expressed  by  this  figure,  though  it  may  be  known  from  other  evidenceL 
As  far  as  this  figure  is  concerned,  the  affairs  of  the  city  might  haie 
immediately  been  retrieved.  Should  the  city  have  been  afterwards  more 
prosperous  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  this  figure  has  nothing 
to  object.  Can  there  be  anything  more  absurd  than  to  argue  that  b^ 
cause  a  ruined  city  never  recovered,  the  word  which  designates  its  min, 
must  be  a  word  that  includes  continuation  of  ruin  ? 

'*  There  is  one  passage,''  (in  Josephus,)  says  the  writer, "  referring  to 
purification  from  defilement  by  a  dead  body,  where  the  word  accofdi 
with  the  New  Testament  usage."  The  passage  he  translates  thus: 
*'  Having  immersed  a  little  of  the  ashes  and  a  hyssop  branch  at  a  foun- 
tain, and  having  also  baptized  some  of  these  ashes  at  the  fountain,  they 
sprinkled  therewith  '  both  on  the  third  and  on  the  seventh  day,  thoK 
who  had  been  defiled  by  a  corpse.'  The  baptizing  is  here  mentiooed 
as  something  distinct  from  the  dipping,  subsequent  to  it,  and  applyiu 
only  to  the  ashes.  Both  the  ashes  and  the  hyssop  branch  were  difi^w^ 
the  former  only  were  baptized,  t.  c,  purified." 

On  this  I  remark  :  1.  The  writer  translates  enietUes  by  the  word  oh 
rnersed,  and  says  that  the  immersion  is  stated  as  different  from  the  btp* 
tism.  This  is  not  correct.  Ententes  is  not  immersed.  This  is  not  a  modil 
word  at  all.  It  is  a  generic  term,  and  signifies  to  put  m,  without  uj 
respect  to  manner.  Ashes,  when  put  loosely  into  water,  are  not  said  to 
be  immersed,  as  they  do  not  immediately  sink.  A  powder  is  usiiaSj 
said  to  be  cast  into  water ^  to  be  thrown  into  water,  or  to  6e  put  into  iMrier 
— not  to  be  immersed  in  water.  Accordingly,  the  Greek  term  euwdy 
corresponds  to  this  idea.  It  cannot  be  translated  by  the  word  immersed 
or  dipped.  Is  it  not  most  perverse  to  refuse  to  give  its  modal  meaning 
to  a  word  which  is  not,  in  all  the  Greek  language,  proved  to  have  any 
other  than  a  modal  meaning,  and  to  bestow  this  modal  meaning  on  a 
word  which  never  has  a  modal  meaning?  What  are  the  boundaries  of 
the  extravagance  employed  to  set  aside  thb  ordinance  of  God  f  How 
easily  are  our  opponents  satisfied  that  a  word  signifies  to  immerse^  if  that 
word  has  nothing  to  do  with  baptism ! 

2.  The  punctuation  of  the  words  of  Josephus  is  evidently  wroiiff,aiid 
has  been  made  without  attention  to  the  rite  as  described  by  Moses. 
The  hyssop  was  not  cast  into  the  water  with  the  ashes ;  but  the  aahei 
being  cast  into  the  water,  the  hyssop  branch  was  dipped,  that  by  means 
of  it  the  unclean  person  might  be  sprinkled.  The  comma,  then,  ought 
to.be  before  hyssop,  "Having  put  a  little  ashes  into  the  water,  uid 
having  dipped  a  branch  of  hyssop,"  6lc  This  is  definitely  described 
by  Numbers  xix.  *'  And  a  clean  man  shall  take  hyssop,  and  d^>  it  into 
the  water,"  &c. 

3.  The  comparison  of  Josephus  with  the  Septuagint  determine%the 
meaning  of  the  word  baptizo.     It  is  used  here  by  Josephus  to 


the  same  thing,  which  the  Septuagint  expresses  by  bapto,  which  without 
controversy  is  flip.     It  dips  the  branch  of  hyssop.     Here  a  Hebrldstic 
Greek  writer,  even  in  reference  to  a  sacred  rite  of  purification,  uses  the 
vord  for  immers<ioii. 
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4.  The  ashes  were  not  to  be  purified  in  the  water :  the  ashe3  mived 
with  the  water,  were  the  means  of  purification.  The  wuur  could  not 
have  purified  without  the  ashes. 

5.  It  is  not  '*  at  the  fountain/'  but  "  into  the  fountain."  The  fishes 
were  put  into  the  fountain — not  put  into  something  else  at  the  fountain : 
the  branch  of  hyssop  was  dipped  into  the  fountain,  not  dipped  into  some- 
thing else  cU  the  fountain. 

6.  Josephus  here,  in  what  way  soever  his  words  may  be  translated, 
makes  an  addition  to  the  account  of  Moses.  He  casts  some  of  the  ashes 
ioto  the  fountain  to  make  the  water  of  purification ;  and  seme  of  tlie 
asbes  he  dips  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  taken  out,  and  sprinkled 
OD  the  person  to  be  purified.  However  he  is  to  be  understood,  his  words 
are  to  be  translated,  "  and  having  immersed  a  branch  of  hyssop  and 
also  a  little  of  the  same  ashes  into,"  &c.  As  the  ashes  that  were  to  be 
immersed  were  to  be  sprinkled  on  the  person  to  the  purified,  they  must 
have  been  put  into  the  water  in  a  bag  as  in  cookery,  or  in  such  a  way 
that  they  could  be  taken  out.  This  is  evidently  the  meaning  of  Josephus, 
though  it  is  not  enjoined  in  the  law  of  Moses. 

7.  The  translation  of  the  words  of  Josephus  by  this  writer,  implies 
this  equally  with  mine.  His  rendering  is,  *<  having  also  baptized  some 
of  those  a^ies  at  the  fountain,  they  sprinkled  therewith^  That  is,  they 
sprinkled  with  those  ashes.  The  ashes,  then,  according  to  this,  were 
sprinkled  on  the  unclean,  as  well  as  the  water  of  purification  by  the 
branch  of  hyssop. 

8.  There  is  also  a  difference  between  Moses  and  Josephus  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  water  of  purification.  Moses  commands  the  water  to  be 
put  CO  the  ashes:  Josephus  puts  the  ashes  on  the  water.  The  reason  of 
this  difference  is  obviously  that  Moses  prepares  the  water  in  a  vessel 
while  Josephus  employs  the  whole  fountain,  in  which  process  the  watei 
coold  not  be  put  on  the  ashes. 

"It  should  be  remarked,"  says  the  writer,  ''that  not  only  does  it 
appear  in  these  passages  that  the  object  baptized  continued  under  water 
but  it  is  also  clear  that  the  writers  direct  attention  to  this  point.    This 
continuance  is  therefore  not  only  a  part  of  the  object  referred  to,  but  it 
is  a  part  of  the  signification  of  the  term." 

1.  My  philosophy  draws  a  directly  contrary  conclusion  fi-om  these 
premises.  If  the  writers  referred  to  draw  attention  to  the  point  that  the 
objects  immersed  continued  under  water,  the  continuation  under  water  is 
no  part  of  the  meaning  of  the  word.  In  all  these  passages  the  continuation 
under  water  is  gathered  from  the  circumstances,  or  is  expressly  related. 

2.  The  writer  has  previously  admitted  that  "  an  examination  of  the 
passages  which  have  been  adduced  will  show  that  it  very  rarely  has  this 
sense,"  that  is,  the  sense  of  dipping  without  continuation.  Now  if  it 
never  so  rarely  has  this  signification,  it  is  enough  for  me.  The  nature 
and  intention  of  the  ordinance  will  show  that  the  persons  to  be  immersed 
are  not  to  be  kept  continually  under  water. 

3.  If  in  any  instances,  however  rare,  the  word  applies  to  cases  in 
which  there  is  no  continuation,  then  continuation  cannot  be  a  part  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word 

2P  37 
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4.  If  there  are  some  instances  in  which  the  verb  is  applied  to  caaeB 
in  which  there  was  destruction,  and  other  instances  in  which  there  was 
not  destruction,  then  destruction  is  no  part  of  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

5.  The  very  example  brought  by  this  writer  from  Josephus  to  prove 
purify,  proves  immersion  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word.  What  the 
Septuagint  designates  by  baptizo,  Josephus  designates  by  bitpio ;  and  it 
is  not  pretended  that  bapto  signifies  io  purify. 

6.  That  bapto  should  signify  to  dip,  and  baptizo  to  drown,  wonld  be 
an  odd  effect  of  termination. 

7.  The  case  of  Aristobulus  proves  the  same  thing.  It  was  not  one  bip* 
tism,  but  a  succession  of  baptisms,  that  destroyed  him.  The  ajMUMwyHF 
continued  to  immerse  him  till  he  was  suffocated. 

8.  This  doctrine  is  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  on  which  the 
meaning  of  purify  is  assigned  to  this  word.  Is  not  the  ground  on  whicli 
purification  is  alleged  to  be  the  meaning  of  this  word  in  Hebraifltic 
Greek,  the  fact  that  dip  was  its  common  meaning ;  and  that  from  iti 
being  so  frequently  applied  to  purification,  it  came  at  last  to  dgni^ 
purification  without  respect  to  mode  ?  Here,  however,  this  writer,  id 
direct  contradiction  to  this,  assures  us  that  the  classical  meaning  of  the 
word  is  not  dip  but  drown,  or,  continue  in  a  state  of  submersion.  Now 
if  this  is  true,  how  will  the  word  come  to  signify  purification  ?  Upon 
what  principle  couid  a  word  whose  common  meaning  is  to  droum,  come 
to  signify  purify  ?  Pour  or  sprinkle  would  be  equally  suitable  to  the 
hypothesis,  as  the  groundwork  of  the  process  from  mode  to  purificatioB 
without  respect  to  mode ;  but  neither  of  these  is  the  ground  on  which 
the  purifiers  build  their  superstructure.  They  do  not  contend  either  for 
sprinkle  or  pour  as  the  primary  signification  of  the  word  in  questioo. 
Could  they  hope  to  make  good  this  as  the  primary  meaning,  we  should 
never  have  heard  of  purification  as  a  secondary,  from  Hebraistic  usage. 
Purification  has  been  contrived  as  a  refuge,  when  they  have  been  huo^ 
from  pour  and  sprinkle. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  common  meaning  of  the  word  was  drawn, 
and  that  it  was  employed  in  reference  to  this  ordinance,  in  the  sense  of 
purify y  let  us  try  the  operation  on  the  English  language.  Suppose  that 
the  ceremony  of  sprinkling  with  holy  water  had  lately  for  the  first  time 
been  introduced  into  England ;  is  it  likely,  is  it  possible,  that  it  would 
be  designated  by  the  word  droum  ?  When  a  few  drops  of  water  ahoold 
be  sprinkled  on  a  crowd,  would  the  people  be  said  to  be  drowned,  mean- 
ing that  they  were  purified  ?  And  this  is  the  very  thing  that  our  oppo- 
nents do  in  Greek.  They  take  a  Greek  word  which  in  its  classieal 
meanmg  they  say  signifies  to  drown,  or  continue  in  a  state  of  submep 
sion  for  a  length  of  time,  and  they  employ  it  to  designate  porification. 

Section  II. — The  Aitthor's  General  Observations. — **  Our  fin* 
general  observation  is,"  says  he,  "  that  the  context  of  the  word  in  the 
New  Testament  is  never  that  which  is  used,  both  in  the  classics  and  in 
the  Scriptures,  to  connect  verbs  signifying  to  dip,  with  that  into  which 
any  object  is  dipped :  but  on  the  contrary,  the  context  is  always  of  i 
kind  which  proves  that,  literally,  it  mears  some  effect  produced  by  water 
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Where  bapto  and  haptizo  signify  to  dip,  the  context  is  m,  with  that  into 
which  the  object  is  dipped ;  as  we  should  say,  He  dipped  into  water, 
d&c  But  this  construction  does  not  once  occur  in  the  use  of  baptizo  in 
the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament." 

1.  This  observation  is  rash  and  unfounded.  JEn  is  found  frequently 
both  in  the  classics  and  in  the  Septuagint,  construed  with  bapto,  signi- 
fying to  dip.  "  Dipping  but  in  coJd  water."  Hip.  193.  "  Thou  ha.Mt 
pluDged  me  in  filth."     Job.  ix.  31. 

2.  Eis  and  en  are  frequently  commutative  in  such  cases ;  and  en  le 
often  used  where  eis  might  be  thought  more  appropriate.  Homer  says 
of  Iris,  **  She  leaped  in  the  dark  sea."  We  ourselves  use  both  idioms. 
**  He  leaped  in  the  sea,  or  into  the  sea."  Cowper  says,  "  Eurypylus  is 
siboi  into  the  thigh" — in  is  more  usual.  Again,  "  into  his  throat" — in 
might  be  substituted.  Again,  "  Either  to  plunge  some  Grecian  in  the 
riiades."  This  is  exactly  a  case  in  point.  To  plunge  in  or  to  plunge 
imio  are  good  syntax  both  in  Greek  and  in  English. 

3.  Yet  when  eis  and  en  are  commutative,  they  are  not  identical  in 
meaning.     Each  has  its  peculiar  meaning,  corresponding  to  our  prepo- 
;niion  in  and  into — ^the  one  implying  motion,  the  other  rest.  The  writer 
grants  in  the  above  extract  more  than  I  will  receive  from  him.     En 
never  has  the  signification  of  into,  though  it  may  occasionally  be  em- 
ployed where  into  is  more  usual,  and  more  appropriate.     When  con- 
sCm^  with  b€tpto  or  baptizo,  it  is  not  so  definite  as  eis.     It  designates 
iperely  the  place  or  substance  in  which  the  action  of  the  verb  is  per- 
formed.    It  will  explain  as  well  in  English  as  in  Greek.    *When  I  say 
Ibat  such  a  man  "  was  immersed  in  the  river  Thames,"  all  I  assert  is, 
that  the  action  of  the  verb  was  performed  in  the  river.     It  is  the  verb 
immersed,  and  the  circumstances,  that  must  prove  the  mode.     This  will 
•l^ar  clear  to  any  one  who  takes  an  example  in  which  the  verb  is 
changed.     Such  a  man  **  was  killed  in  the  river."     On  the  other  hand, 
etf  would  express  that  the  action  of  the  verb  was  into  the  water.     Yet  I 
voold  rely  on  en  with  the  utmost  confidence ;  because  no  reason  can  ever 
be  given  why  baptism  should  be  performed  in  a  river,  if  there  is  not  im- 
mersion. When  we  say  that  such  a  man  "  leaped  in  the  sea,"  is  it  not  as 
ibnous  that  he  leaped  into  the  sea,  as  if  the  word  into  had  been  used  ? 
Do  not  we  ourselves  say  "  immersed  in  the  water,  or  into  the  water  ?" 
Endeed  immersed  in  is  more  common  than  immersed  into.     It  is  always 
nore  appropriate  when  the  place  or  the  thing  in  contradistinction  to 
KHnething  else  in  which  the  immersion  is  performed,  is  designed.    This 
lerfectly  accounts  for  the  phraseology  of  Scripture  in  req)ect  to  this 
ordinance.     The  verb  construes  equally  with  them  both :  in  some  cases 
he  design  of  the  speaker  will  render  one  of  them  more  eligible  than  the 
iClier ;  while  in  other  cases  either  of  them  will  answer. 

4.  In  the  preceding  extract  the  writer  asserts  that  "  the  context  is 
ilways  of  a  kind  which  proves  that  literally  it  means  some  eff^^ct  pro- 
Inced  by  water."  So  far  from  proving  that  this  is  always  the  case,  the 
idltexi  never,  in  a  single  instance,  proves  that  the  word  means  some 
^eei  produced  by  water.  Even  if  en  should  be  translated  with,  **  baptized 
mth  water,"  or  "  sprinkled  with  water,"  does  not  express  the  effect,  but 
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the  substance  with  which  the  baptism  was  performed^  whatever  may  be 
its  mode. 

5.  That  en  construed  with  bapHzo  signifies  oi,  we  have  the  most  d^ 
cisive  evidence  in  the  fact  that  the  Christian  writers  who  used  the  Greek 
language  understood  it  in  this  sense.  Theodoret,  npeaking  of  the  b^ 
tism  of  Theodosius,  represents  him  as  saying,  that  he  had  delayed  hit 
baptism,  as  being  desirous  of  receiving  it  in  the  river  Jordan.  The  Latia 
Fathers  also  understood  the  preposition  in  this  sense,  with  resped  to 
baptism,  and  translated  it  accordingly.  Tertullian  writes,  "  dipped  m 
the  Lord."  Jerome  also,  in  exposition  of  the  language  of  the  com- 
nussion,  says,  " intinguni  aqua"  they  dip ikem  m  waier.  Indeed thiiii 
tiie  very  syntax  which  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  would  use  when  place 
or  substance  is  meant  to  be  expressed, 
ii^  With  respect  to  Luke  iii.  16 ;  Acts  i.  5 ;  xL  16, 1  admit  that  as  ftr  n 
^  .syntax  is  concerned,  the  verb  might  be  raniizo,  to  sprinkle,  and  the  pi^ 
position  understood  might  be  translated  with.  But  even  were  it  traot' 
Jated  icith,  the  preposition  expresses  the  baptizing  substance— not  tb6 
mode  of  baptism.  This  would  be  quite  consistent  with  immersioD,  or 
.my  other  mode.  But  this  solution  will  not  apply  to  en  lardame.  Thk 
must  be  in  Jordan — m  tkt  river  Jordan — not  with  Jordan  and  the  rioer 
Jordan, 

The  writer  tells  us,  that  the  common  use  of  the  dative  case  requirqi 
that  water  is  referred  to  as  means.  No  such  thing  is  required.  As  fiff 
as  the  dative  case  is  concerned,  it  may  or  it  may  not  be  means,  which  ii 
referred  to.  That  the  preposition  en  is  here  understood,  is  clear  from 
the  use  of  it  in  the  contrasted  part  of  the  sentence — ^"  en,  m  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Now  surely  no  man  would  say  that  en  may  not  be  translated 
/.v.  '' It  must/'  he  says,  « be  translated  by  or  with*'  Why  so?  The 
otiier  is  the  more  common  meaning,  and  it  is  so  translated  here  by  the 
best  judges. 

0.  That  en  construed  with  the  verb  in  question  signifies  tn,  is  evident 
trom  Mark  i.  4.  John  was  baptizing  in  the  wilderness — ^not  wUh  tkt 
unlderness.  If  this  preposition  refers  to  the  place  of  baptism  in  reference 
to  a  wilderness,  why  may  it  not  refer  to  the  place  in  reference  to  a  river? 

7.  I^et  the  writer  say  what  verb  he  would  use,  and  what  prepoeitioo 
he  would  construe  with  it,  if  he  meant  in  the  most  definite  manner  to 
express  that  a  person  was  immersed  in  the  rioer  Jordan, 

8.  The  writer  says  here,  that  the  preposition  **  expresses  the  means 
employed  for  some  effect"  But  has  he  not  said,  in  the  very  same  cod* 
iif'xion,  that  "  it  means  some  effect  produced  by  water?"  Is  an  e^ 
liio  finme  thing  with  the  means  employed  to  produce  it? 

"  That  en"  says  the  writer,  "sometimes  has  the  signification  of  into, 
is  acknowledged."  This  is  an  acknowledgment  which  I  do  not  demuKl 
— which  I  will  not  accept  It  never  has  uie  signification  of  tn<o,thoii|[li 
it  may  be  frequentiy  used  where  eis  is  more  common. 

"  The  phrase  en  hudati"  says  the  writer,  "  is  so  opposed  to  en  fw»- 
mati  in  many  passages,  that  it  is  clear  they  are  correspondent  phrases, 
and  that  the  prepositions  indicate  in  both  the  same  relation.'*  NothiPg 
san  be  more  evident 
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"As  the  latter  cannot  be  rendered  into  the  Spirit/'  he  continues, 
**  for  this  is  unintelhgible,  it  must  be  rendered  with  the  Spirit."  Why 
should  it  be  rendered  either  intOy  or  with  the  Spirit?  It  can,  and  must 
be  rendered  in  the  Spirit.  To  baptize  in  the  Spirit  is  as  intelligible  a^ 
to  baptize  with  the  Spirit  The  expression  is  figurative,  and  must  be 
expounded  by  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  whatever  may  be  its  mode. 
Prom  the  admitted  correspondence  of  the  two  clauses  of  the  sentence 
above  referred  to,  I  draw  a  directly  contrary  conclusion  from  that  of 
this  writer.  As  the  preposition  must  be  translated  by  the  same  word 
in  both  places,  and  as  en  hudati  is  in  water ;  so  en  pneumati  must  be  in  ' 
the  Spirit :  for  the  figurative  expression  must  conform  to  the  literal,  and 
not  the  literal  to  the  figurative. 

"  The  word  baptizo  must,  therefore,"  says  the  writer,  "  denote  some 
effect  produced  by  water."  Archbishop  Whately,  is  this  logic  1  May  ru>t 
the  end  of  using  the  action  denoted  by  a  verb  be  to  produce  a  certain 
eflfect,  though  the  verb  itself  does  not  denote  the  effect  ?  Even  were 
the  phrase  translated  sprinkle  with  water^  it  would  not  denote  the  effect 
of  the  sprinkling.  Sprinkling  may  have  different  effects,  but  not  one  of 
them  is  denoted  by  the  word  itself 

In  a  note  the  author  gives  a  number  of  examples  of  the  verbs  in  ques- 
tion, with  their  syntax,  implyin$ir  effect  by  means  of  what  is  associated 
with  the  verb.  The  first  is,  "  Stained  with  blood :"  but  the  verb  here 
18  hapio  as  signifying  to  dye^  and  in  that  sense  it  has  the  effect  in  itself 
In  that  sense  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  controversy. 

His  translation  of  the  next  example,  "  the  soul  is  weighed  down  by 
excessive  labours,"  is  quite  unwarrantable.  It  is  not  weighed  down,  but 
immersed.  And  where  excessive  labour  is  the  baptizer,  the  effect  ie( 
obvious.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  syntax  in  question  will  expre.«48 
means,  and  that  the  means  employed  may  be  calculated  or  intended  to 
'produce  an  effect. 

"  They  wash  in  warm  water."  It  ought  to  be,  "  they  immerse  in 
warm  water."      Washing  is  the  consequence  of  the  immersion, 

"Thoroughly  imbued  with  integrity,"  ought  to  be,  "immersed  m 
justice  to  the  bottom."  The  verb  is  haptOy  but  every  scholar  will  per- 
ceive that  it  cannot  here,  as  the  writer  translates  it,  be  taken  in  its 
secondary  sense,  dye,  Eis  bathos,  into  the  depth,  or  to  the  bottom,  showp 
that  the  verb  is  taken  in  its  primary  sense,  and  that  the  primary  sense 
is  dip.  Imbue  to  the  bottom  would  be  nonsense.  This  figurative  expres- 
sion must  refer  to  immersion-  When  we  speak  of"  going  to  the  bottom 
of  a  subject,"  or  "  into  the  depths  of  science,"  is  there  not  a  reference 
to  immersion  ? 

"  I  am  of  those  who  were  overwhelmed  by  that  mighty  wave,"  ou^ht 
to  be  translated,  "I  myself  am  of  those  who  were  immersed  tinder  tliat 
mighty  wave."     This  figure  is  a  most  beautiful  exampie  to  show  the 
nature  of  baptism.     The  wave  was  the  baptizer,  and  under  the  wave  ' 
the  persons  were  immersed. 

"  He  who  with  difficulty  has  borne  his   present  burden,  would  be 
pressed  down  by  a  small  addition."     Not  pressed  down,  but  immersed. 
The  proper  translation  is,  "  would  be  immersed  by  a  small  addition  " 
2t2 
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The  smalJ  addition  to  his  burden  would  sink  him.  Do  we  not  say  ibt 
siimc  thing  ourselves?  This  most  definitely  implies  that  baptism  is 
immersion. 

**  His  body  was  made  wet  by  the  dew  of  heaven/'  ought  to  be,  **  hit 
body  was  immersed  by  the  dew."  Why  this  is  called  ^Immerston,  no 
person  who  has  a  soul  to  feel  will  need  information. 

He  concludes  the  note  with  the  following  observation : — "  Where  verbs 
denoting  to  dip,  are  construed  with  en  instead  of  ets,  according  to  a  well- 
known  Greek  idiom,  the  sense  is,  to  put  intOy  and  to  leave  in '*  mix- 
ing myrrh  and  rosin  together,  and  putting  them  in  wine,  dip  a  piece  of 
linen."  "  I  send  you  forth  to  be  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves:"  "be 
[)ut  him  into,  and  kept  him  in  prison."  Matt.  xiv.  3.  This  philology  I 
utterly  reprobate ;  it  is  not  founded  either  in  philosophy  or  in  fact 

1.  Verbs  of  dipping,  and  verbs  of  motion  in  general,  may,  in  certain 
circumstances,  be  construed  with  en  as  well  as  with  eis.  But  in  no  case 
is  one  of  these  prepositions  put  for  the  other,  or  does  it  adopt  its  signifi- 
cation. It  is  in  virtue  of  its  own  signification  that  it  fills  the  situation. 
No  such  idiom  is  known  in  Greek  more  than  in  English ;  it  is  false  on 
first  principles.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  suppose  thit  a 
word  will  occasionally  give  up  its  own  meaning  and  adopt  the  meaning 
of  another  word ;  and  fact  does  not  demand  the  supposition  of  sucb 
absurdity.  The  phraseology  that  gives  rise  to  it  is  explicable  on  philo- 
sophical principles,  without  departing  from  the  meaning  of  the  word,  or 
u.ssigning  it  the  meaning  of  another.  The  usual  doctrine  of  gramma- 
rians on  this  point  is  unsound  and  pernicious  to  philology  as  well  ts 
theolorry.  Examples  of  the  same  thing  occur  as  frequently  in  English 
as  in  Greek.  I  have  shown  sever^  instances  in  which  in  and  into  are 
comiiuitative,  without  being  identical  in  meaning ;  and  examples  occur 
evc;ry  day. 

'I.  Tn  the  instances  referred  to  in  the  above  extract,  it  is  not  true  that 
the  sense  of  en  is  into.  The  mixture  is  said  to  be  put  in  the  wine,  and 
oiir  language  will  bear  this  phraseology  as  well  as  the  Greek.  The  thing 
exactly  expressed  is,  that  the  mixture  after  being  so  put,  is  now  in  the 
wmo.  But  to  be  now  in  the  wine,  implies  that  there  has  been  a  pre- 
vious mixture  into  the  wine.  Accordingly,  either  in  or  into  will  in  such 
cases  serve  the  purpose,  while  neither  here  nor  anywhere  else  are  they 
synonymous.     Put  it  in  the  wine,  or  into  the  wine — your  choice. 

3.  Diets,  en  oino,  literally  putting  it  through  in  the  wine;  that  is, the 
mixture  was  to  be  not  only  put  in  the  wine,  but  through  it.  There 
must  not  only  be  a  mixture  of  the  myrrh  and  rosin,  but  this  mixtoie 
must  again  be  mixed  with  wine,  that  the  linen  may  be  dipped  in  it 
The  writer  is  here  treating  of  verbs  of  dipping.  Does  he  consider  tbis 
a  verb  of  dipping?  It  is  not  a  modal  word  at  all,  though  in  its  generic 
meaning  it  includes  mode.  The  preposition  en  is  here  connected  with 
ptttfins^  through,  not  with  dipping.  The  regfimen,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
dipping  substance,  is  to  be  supplied  by  ellipsis.  The  linen  is  to  be 
dipped  in  the  whole  compound  of  myrrh,  rosin,  and  wine. 

4.  Nor  does  en,  in  such  instances,  express  that  the  thing  dipped  is  Wt 
ii  that  state.   It  might  be  brought  out  the  next  moment  after  immersion, 
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for  anything  that  either  the  verb  or  the  preposition  has  to  say  to  the 
contrary.  The  reader  may  see  instances  of  this  in  the  examples  brought 
forward  in  this  work.  According  to  the  philology  of  this  writer,  if  a 
man  put  his  foot  into  mud,  he  may  take  it  out  again ;  but  if,  unfor- 
tunately, he  puts  it  in  mud,  it  must  remain  in  it 

5.  Nay  more ;  it  not  only  takes  the  meaning  of  into  while  it  retains 
its  own,  but  it  does  more  in  this  situation  than  l>oth  could  do— it  leaves 
the  thing  dipped  in  a  state  of  imprisonment 

6.  Even  iti  the  very  example  quoted,  the  thing  immersed  is  not  left 
in  that  state.  The  myrrh,  and  the  rosin,  and  the  wine,  are  indeed  left 
in  a  state  of  mixture ;  but  it  is  the  linen  that  is  dipped  in  the  compound, 
and  instead  of  being  left  there,  it  is  immediately  taken  out  to  be  em- 
ployed. This  criticism  is  guilty  oi  felo  de  st.  But  I  care  not  that  the 
example  implied  that  the  thing  immersed  was  t^ continue  in  for  ever ; 
the  leaving  it  in  that  situation  is  not  implied  by  either  the  verb  or  ihe 
|»eposition. 

7.  With  respect  to  the  two  last* examples  1  cannot  see  for  what  pur- 
pose the  writer  has  quoted  them.  His  critical  dogma  here  brought 
forward  respects  verbs  of  dipping.  Is  send  forthf  Matt.  x.  16,  a  verb  of 
dipping?    \»  put  or  placed.  Matt  xiv.  3,  a  verb  of  dipping? 

8.  He  is  here  treating  of  the  preposition  en  when  put  instead  of  eis. 
But  in  translating  Matt.  x.  16,  he  does  not  suppose  th^t  en  is  instead 
of  eis.  He  gives  it  its  own  peculiar  meaning,  in  tlie  midst,  not  into  the 
midst 

9.  His  critical  dogma  refers  to  cases  in  which  en  is  construed  with 
verbs  of  dipping.  But  he  does  not,  in  this  example,  construe  en  even 
with  sendy  but  with  the  elliptical  verb  to  he — to  be  in  the  midst,  not  to 
send  into  the  midst. 

10.  In  the  phraseology,  Matt.  xiv.  3,  pitt  him  in  prison,  the  words  and 
kept  him  there,  are  neither  included  in  the  meaning  of  the  preposition, 
nor  of  the  verb.  The  same  expression  would  have  been  used  had  John 
the  Baptist  been  delivered  from  prison  the  next  moment  afler  imprison- 
ment It  will  apply  to  an  imprisonment  for  half  an  hour,  as  well  as 
imprisonment  for  life.  We  ourselves  use  the  same  phraseology ;  we  say 
that  a  prisoner  is  put  in  prison,  or  into  prison,  without  any  design  to 
refer  to  the  duration  of  imprisonment.  But  men  have  great  facilities  for 
profound  criticism  in  dead  languages.  May  we  not  say,  **  the  constable 
put  him  in  prison,  but  the  magistrates  immediately  released  him?'' 
When  in  is  used,  motion  to  a  place  is  not  expressed,  but  position,  when 
the  action  of  the  verb  is  finished.  That  motion  into  a  place  must 
precede  rest  in  a  place,  is  necessary ;  but  this,  in  the  preposition  in, 
18  understood,  not  expressed.  This  always  expresses  rest  in  the  place 
mentioned. 

Thus  in  every  example  alleged  in  this  note,  I  have  shown  that  the 
philology  of  the  writer  is  unsound.  Let  it  be  observed,  also,  what  a 
multitude  of  meanings  he  is  obliged  to  give  to  bapto  and  haptizo,  in  these 
examples.  First,  to  stmn :  bapto  does  indeed  signify  to  dye,  but  in  this 
tense  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  controversy.  Persons  are  not  dyed 
in  purification.     In  the  second  example  he  makes  baptizo  signify  to 
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weigh  down.  Is  this  to  translate  on  principle  of  any  kind  ?  The  word 
never  has  this  meaning :  the  word  is  here  used  figuratively,  and  must  in 
the  translation  be  guided  by  the  literal  meaning,  which  never  is  whit 
this  writer  has  given.  He  might  as  well  have  rendered  the  passage  by 
the  expression,  the  mind  is  weakened  by  excessive  labour.  On  such  a 
principle  as  this,  we  might  give  this  word,  or  any  other  word,  fire  hon- 
dred  meanings.  His  third  meaning  is  wash :  but  immerse  is  the  trans- 
lation— ^-u^o^'Atn^  is  inferred  as  a  consequence  of  dipping.  The  word  hu 
perfectly  the  same  meaning  here  that  it  has  when  applied  to  dipping  in 
mud.  The  difference  of  em^ct  is  known  from  the  circumstances.  Among 
washer-women  is  it  not  often  said,  in  English,  "  Give  that  a  dip"  mean- 
ing wash  it  ?  The  fourth  meaning  is  imbue.  This  meaning  is  palpably 
false ;  because  the  words  into  the  depth,  construed  with  the  verb,  sbom 
most  manifestly  that  ^ftpto  is  here  taken  in  its  primary  signiiicatioB. 
In  the  fiflh  example,  he  gives  overwhelm  as  the  meaning.  The  word  ii 
used  figuratively ;  but  the  literal  meaning  is  never  to  overwhelm,  though 
it  will  admit  this  in  a  free  translatioti.  In  the  sixth  example,  he  gives 
pressed  down  as  the  signification.  This  is  entirely  different  from  the 
second  meaning.  To  press  down  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  to  weM 
down.  Can  any  fancy  be  more  wild  than  to  render  this  word  in  this 
manner  ?  This  verb  is  a  servant  of  all  work.  It  is  as  expert  in  pressing 
cheese,  and  compressing  hay  for  exportation,  as  in  purifying.  On  thess 
principles,  what  is  it  that  it  may  not  be  made  to  signify?  In  the 
seventh  example  he  makes  bapto  signify  to  wet.  This  is  not  a  meaning 
of  the  word,  though  it  may  oflen  be  substituted  for  it.  To  dip  anything 
in  a  liquid  will  be  to  wet  it ;  still  to  dip  and  to  wet  are  words  of  quite  a 
different  meaning — the  one  only  in  certain  circumstances  is  the  consfr- 
quencc  of  the  other.  Now  there  is  no  more  reason  to  make  bapto 
signify  to  wet,  than  there  is  to  make  dip  signify  to  wet.  The  eighth 
example  gives  the  verb  its  own  meaning,  but  entirely  mistakes  the 
syntax.  Now  what  a  mass  of  philological  confusion  is  this !  Would 
not  definite  interpretation  l>e  impossible,  if  all  words  were  to  be  trans- 
lated on  these  random  principles  ?  Is  it  not  self-evidently  clear,  that  if 
lean  succeed  in  giving  the  same  meaning  tobaptizo  in  every  occurrence 
of  it  in  the  language,  my  doctrine  is  preferable  to  that  which  gives  it  a 
useless  multitude  of  meanings?  If  I  can  explain  on  philosophical  prin« 
ciples,  in  perfect  accordance  with  my  view,  every  instance  in  which  the 
word  is  used,  is  it  not  self-evidently  clear  that  there  is  no  ground  to 
allege  a  secondary  meaning?  On  the  other  hand,  let  the  reader  try  if 
he  can  find  any  philosophy  in  the  assignment  of  the  different  meanings 
allotted  to  this  word  by  our  opponents.  They  give  meaning  to  the  word 
in  each  passage — not  from  the  authority  of  first  principles  and  definitely 
ascertained  usage,  but  from  the  supposed  exi^rcncies  of  the  place  from 
antecedent  probability.  They  reason  as  if  every  passage  must  inde- 
pendently ascertain  its  own  meaning;  whereas  in  multitudes  of  instancei^ 
every  word  may  be,  as  far  as  connexion  is  concerned,  capable  of  having 
a  word  of  opposite  meaning  substituted  for  it,  without  detection  by 
context.  In  such  cases,  established  usage  can  alone  decide.  They  make 
the  word  express,  in  its  own  meaning,  peculiarities  contained  or  implied 
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in  the  context.  In  this  way  they  can  assign  to  any  word  as  many 
imgs  as  there  are  variations  in  the  connexion.  If  language  could 
igitimately  interpreted  in  this  way,  nothing  could  ever  be  proved 
^Mroved ;  no  tongue  could  ever  be  learned.  I  resist  such  licentious- 
ill  assigning  meaning  to  words,  not  merely  as  it  affects  the  subject 
q»tism,  but  as  it  affects  every  thing  revealed  in  Scripture :  I  resist 
It  merely  as  it  affects  the  Scriptures,  but  as  it  affects  every  written 
meat  that  guides  the  determination  of  man :  I  resist  it,  as  it  makes 
ngaage,  either  written  or  spoken,  incapable  of  certain  and  definite 
pratation. 

It  why  does  the  writer  demand  eis  and  refuse  en  in  construction 
bt^o  and  baptizo,  in  the  signification  of  dipping,  when  both  the 
ic8  and  Hebraistic  Greek  afford  examples  of  both?  Was  not 
aan  immersed  in  Jordan  ?  Was  not  Aristobulus  immersed  in  the 
f  Did  not  John  immerse  in  Jordan,  and  in  water?  And  the 
e  without  the  preposition,  we  have  in  Alexander  Aphroditus, 
tern.  lib.  1 :  <*  A  power  immersed  in  the  depth,  or  most  inward  parts, 
B  body ;"  with  a  multitude  of  others  that  might  be  given. 
ma  I  have  proved  that  the  preposition  en  constri^ed  with  baptizo,  is 
nee  in  our  favour ;  and  without  the  occurrence  of  eis  in  a  single 
nee,  would  serve  our  purpose.  But  the  assertion  that  eis  is  not 
i  in  the  syntax  of  this  word  in  the  Septuagint  and  in  the  New 
iment,  is  not  well  founded.  It  is  found  JVfark  i.  9,  "  Jesus  was 
xed  of  John  into  Jordan.  The  writer  admits  this  in  a  note ;  but 
lOte  is  a  contradiction  of  the  text.  A  general  assertion  in  the  text 
he  limit ed^  or  modijied  by  a  note;  but  a  note  should  not  admit  what 
tti  universally  denies.  This  is  not  explanation  or  modification,  but 
idiction,  which  nothing  can  justify.  The  text  says,  ''  But  the 
motion  docs  not  once  occur  in  the  use  of  baptizo  in  the  Septuagint 
Jie  New  Testament."  The  note  not  only  contradicts  the  text,  but 
I  tway  the  ground  of  the  argument  which  the  text  employs.  The 
nent  is  grounded  on  the  supposed  universcdity  of  a  fact,  which  the 
admits  not  to  be  universal.  If  such  syntax  is  admitted  in  a  single 
nee,  no  argument  can  be  founded  on  its  universal  absence.  It  can- 
16  aJleged,  that  the  want  of  such  a  syntax  evidences  a  change  of 
ling,  when  such  a  syntax  is  not  wanting.  A  difference  of  meaning 
ot  be  alleged  from  a  difference  of  syntax,  if  there  is  not  universally 
a  difference  of  syntax.  The  writer,  indeed,  in  his  note,  endeavours 
re  another  meaning  to  the  preposition,  Mark  i.  5,  but  this  does  not 
the  case,  even  were  the  preposition  capable  of  the  alleged  meaning, 
complaint  is,  that  such  cannot  be  the  meaning,  because  there  is  not 
syntax.  If  the  syntax  exists  at  all,  the  complaint  is  removed. 
snch  a  sense  the  word  must  have  such  a  syntax,  why  will  you  give 
lecessary  syntax  another  sense,  just  for  the  purpose  of  evading  that 
\  which  requires  this  syntax  ?  But  were  it  a  fact,  that  there  is  not 
lihtance  of  such  syntax,  the  fact  would  not  bear  the  conclusion.  If, 
immon  use,  any  one  of  two  prepositions  may  equally  be  used,  with 
b  in  a  certain  sense,  any  one  of  them  may  be  constantly  employed 
the  verb  in  that  sense.     With  respect  to  some  words  there  might 
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be  but  a  single  example  of  its  syntax  in  the  New  Testament  Its  fljntu, 
then,  must  be  determined  by  common  usage. 

Let  us  attend  to  th|e  writer's  attempt  to  set  aside  the  testimony  of 
Mark  i.  5.  **  But/'  says  he,  **  as  tliis  is  the  only  instance  in  which  as 
is  used,  and  as  it  is  here  connected  with  the  name  of  a  place,  it  ifrmoch 
more  probable  that  it  has  the  common  signification  of  at" 

1.  Here  a  false  first  principle  is  assumed,  namely,  that  one  instince 
may  be  explained  in  a  meaning,  which  it  could  not  have  in  a  number 
of  instances.     Can  anything  be  more  absurd? 

2.  If  it  is  construed  here  with  the  name  of  a  place,  that  place  is  i 
river  in  which  the  immersion  took  place. 

3.  If  in  common  svntax  such  a  phrase  has  such  a  meaning,  why 
should  it  not  have  this  meaning  in  the  syntax  of  Scripture? 

4.  If  to  produce  such  a  meaning,  such  a  syntax  is  necessary  in  com- 
mon If^guage,  why  should  it  he  thought  probable  that  where  such 
syntax  occurs  in  Scripture,  it  has  not  the  same  meaning  ?  If  the  syntu 
is  necessary  to  the  meaning,  why  is  the  meaning  denied  it  where  the 
syntax  is  found? 

5.  If  in  common  use  the  same  verb  is  sometimes  coupled  with  en  and 
sonielinies  with  eis,  why  may  it  not  in  scriptural  use  be  capable,  in  the 
same  sense,  of  the  same  association  ? 

G.  This  instance  does  not  give,  according  to  our  interpretation,  a  new 
meaning  to  the  preposition,  nor  a  new  meaning  to  the  verb  associned 
with  it,  nor  a  new  syntax  to  the  regimen.  What  reasonable  pretence, 
then,  can  there  be  for  change  ? 

7.  The  meaning  assigned  by  the  writer  is  not  a  common  meaning  of 
eiSf  as  lie  assertss.  Even  by  those  grammarians  who  give  at  as  one  of 
the  meanings  o{  tisj  it  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  common  meaning. 

8.  This  extravagance  is  still  more  aggravated,  when  it  is  considered, 
that  the  prepositions  para  and  cpi  appropriately  designate  (U  ;  and  thit 
no  other  prepositions  but  en  and  eis  could  be  employed  in  expressing  an 
immersion  m  or  into  water.  If  these  are  the  only  prepositions  that 
could  be  used  to  express  that  this  ordinance  was  performed  by  inuner- 
sion  in  or  ijito  water,  if  there  are  appropriate  prepositions  to  express  at, 
if  water  or  a  river  is  the  regimen,  what  can  the  meaning  be  but  the 
common  meaning  of  the  prepositions  in  and  into  ?  Can  any  reason  be 
assigned  for  giving  another  meaning  to  the  prepositions,  but  an  obstinate 
reluctance  to  admit  the  consequence? 

9.  The  thing  is  still  worse  when  it  is  considered  that  this  extran- 
gance  is  employed  not  only  to  avoid  the  common  meaning  of  the  verb, 
but  to  give  it  a  meaning  that  in  the  Greek  language  is  not  in  evidence 
firom  a  single  example. 

10.  But  this  syntax  is  not  confined  to  one  instance  in  the  New  Testi- 
ment ;  it  is  found  in  many  instances.  Eis  is  connected  with  baptizo'vi 
the  commission.  Now,  though  water  is  not  the  regimen,  yet  it  is  the 
meaning  of  the  preposition  in  reference  to  the  performance  of  the  rite, 
that  must  regulate  its  meaning  in  all  cases. 

11.  The  early  Christians  who  wrote  in  the  Greek  language  connect 
eis  in  this  sense  with  haptizo.     Eusebius  construes  bapitzentes  with  f*< 
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mumui — into  the  name.     And  Eusebius  understood  the  verb  as  denoting 
immersion. 

1;^  The  early  Latin  writers  understood  the  preposition  in  this  sense. 
Tertullian  has  not  only  tinctus  in  Domino — dii^ed  in  the  Lord;  but  tin- 
genies  eos  in  nomen — dipped  them  into  the  name.  Now  Tertullian  knew 
something  of  Greek  syntax.  Afler  this  shall  we  listen  to  the  inodern 
criticism  that  declares  that  such  syntax  is  intolerable!  As  to  the 
soundness,  then,  of  this  syntax,  there  can  be  no  higher  authority.  Do 
our  opponents  pretend  to  make  a  discovery  in  the  meaning  of  Greek 
verbs  and  Greek  syntax,  unknown  to  the  very  persons  who  wrote  and 
fl^ke  Greek  ? 

In  fact,  the  early  Christian  writers,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  used  both 
eis  and  en  in  speaking  of  this  ordinance,  just  as  the  Scriptures  do,  and 
just  as  we  ourselves  use  the  corresponding  prepositions.  We  say  im- 
merse tn  or  into,  while  we  do  not  confound  the  prepositions. 

But  I  go  much  farther.  I  not  only  deny  that  eis  here  signifies  at, — I 
maintain  that  it  never  has  this  signification.  This  is  much  more  than  I 
am  bound  to  prove.  I  might  admit  with  many  that  this  preposition  occa- 
aooally  has  the  signification  of  at,  while  I  could  successfully  exclude  it 
from  this  place.  Grammarians  who  teach  the  absurd  doctrine,  that  a 
word  may  occasionally  desert  its  own  meaning,  and  assume  that  of 
another,  confine  this  privilege  to  cases  in  which  the  word  is  totally 
inexplicable  in  its  meaning.  The  doctrine,  then,  in  their  hands  is 
usually  harmless;  but  in  the  hands  of  controversialists  it  does  mira- 
culous exploits.  They  call  in  its  aid  on  every  occasion,  when  the 
necessities  of  their  case  demand  it;  and  what  the  grammarians  have 
provided  to  explain  dark  passages,  they  use  to  make  clear  passages 
dark.  But  I  will  take  away  the  whole  foundation  from  under  this 
figment.  I  deny  that  ever  eis  signifies  at.  So  far  from  being  a  common 
meaning,  as  this  writer  represents  it,  it  is  not  a  meaning  at  all.  Let  us, 
then,  examine  the  examples  which  the  writer  alleges  to  prove  this 
meaning.  Luke  ix.  61 :  **  Those  at  my  house."  The  proper  transla- 
tion, however,  is  neither  **  those  at  my  house,"  nor,  with  our  version, 
**  those  which  are  at  home  at  my  house,"  but  "  those  who  belong  to  my 
house."  Eis  oflen  signifies  with  respect  to,  or  in  rrfircncc  to.  The 
preposition  here  has  no  respect  to  place  at  all.  The  whole  relations 
are  here  included,  in  whatever  houses  they  might  dwell.  At  all  events, 
it  was  not  at  but  in  the  house  they  lived.  At  can  have  no  pretensions 
here. 

The  second  example  is  Luke  xxi.  37.  *'  He  lodged  at  the  hill."  At 
the  hill  ?  Was  it  not  within  the  verge  of  what  is  called  the  mount  of 
Olives?  At,  then,  has  no  business  here.  But  the  preposition  has  here 
its  own  peculiar  meaning,  and  implies  motion  as  well  as  in  other  places. 
The  writer  has  been  looking  into  Matthias ;  why  has  he  not  attended  to 
him  on  this  point?  He  explains  this  syntax  not  only  as  implying 
motion  in  the  preposition,  but  as  being  communicated  by  the  preposition 
to  verbs  which  do  not  in  their  own  nature  import  motion.  He  illus- 
trates by  Diany  examples.  His  doctrine  is,  "  Various  verbs  which  of 
themselves  do  not  imply  motion,  receive  this  sense  by  the  ccnstruction 
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with  £15."  I  agree  with  Matthis  as  to  the  fact:  I  differ  from  him 
as  to  its  philosophy.  Without  doubt,  in  the  cases  referred  to,  there  is 
motion  in  some  verb  expressed  or  understood,  according  with  the  prepo- 
sition that  indicates  motion.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  the  motioo 
in  the  verb,  is  motion  communicated  to  the  verb,  which  in  itself  has  no 
motion,  or  belongs  to  a  verb  understood.  My  doctrine  is,  that  the 
motion  is  implied  in  a  verb  which  is  understood,  and  is  not  properW 
communicated  to  a  verb  that  has  no  motion  in  itself  It  is  absurd  lo 
suppose,  that  the  same  verb  can  designate  both  rest  and  motion.  It  w 
impossible  both  to  stand  and  move  at  the  same  time.     What  I  say  is 

WHEN  eis  IS  CONSTRUED  WITH  A  VERB  IN  WHICH  THERE  18  NO  MOTION, 
THERE  IS  ALWAYS  A  VERB  OF  MOTION  UNDERSTOOD,  AND  WHICH  IS  NOT 
EXPRESSED  BECAUSE  IT  IS  NECESSARILY  SUGGESTED. 

But  whatever  is  the  philosophy  of  this  fact,  the  fact  itself  is  unques- 
tionable. In  all  such  cases  eis  has  motion.  It  is  neither  at  nor  in,  but 
into.  Homer  represents  Achilles  as  selling  Priam's  sons  into  Samos; 
"Agreeing,"  says  Matthio;,  with  the  English,  "to  seil  into  a  place.** 
"  The  Midianites  sold  Joseph  into  Egj'pt."  Here  the  preposition  has  it» 
proper  sense,  though  there  is  no  motion  in  the  verb  expressly  joined 
with  it.  This  phraseology  is  exemplified  by  Xenophon.  Cyrus  com- 
manded an  officer  to  "  stand  into  the  front."  Now  there  must  here  be 
motion  before  standing. 

We  ourselves  exemplify  this  every  day.  A  soldier  not  in  straight 
line  is  commanded  to  stand  into  his  rank.  A  ship  is  said  to  stand  uito 
land.  When  Cowper  says,  "  Stand  forth,  O  guest,"  both  motion  and  rest 
are  expressed. 

The  writer,  however,  might  have  seen  in  Matthis  many  instances  in 
which  apo,  ek,  and  ci5,  are  translated  by  in. 

Surely  this  might  teach  any  one  that  in  such  cases  the  words  do  not 
change  their  signification.  Could  the  word  out,  for  instance,  assume 
the  meaning  of  in  ?  AH  such  cases  are  explicable  on  the  principle,  that 
the  words  retain  their  own  meanings.  This  critical  Mesmerism  would 
stupify  an  angel,  were  he  to  subject  himself  to  its  influence. 

With  respect  to  the  example  in  question,  "  he  lodged  into  the  mount," 
the  solution  is,  "  he  went  into  the  mount  to  lodge ;"  or  in  whatever  other 
way  it  may  be  solved,  the  preposition  eis  implies  that  motion  preceded 
the  rest  expressed  in  lodge. 

The  third  example  is,  "Wash  at  the  pool  of  Siloam;"  literally,  "wariJ 
into  the  pool."  He  was  to  go  into  the  pool  that  he  might  wash.  At  his 
no  pretensions  to  demand  entrance  here,  whatever  in  might  allege  for 
itself.  The  blind  man  might  as  well  have  sent  to  the  pool  for  water,  to 
wash  at  home,  as  to  take  the  water  out  of  the  pool  and  wash. 

The  fourth  example  is,  "  She  fell  down  at  his  feet,"  John  xi.  ^ 
Literally,  "  She  fell  unto  his  feet."  The  preposition  here  expresses  the 
motion  of  the  fall.  In  reference  to  place  eis  signifies  unto  as  well  as 
into ;  but  motion  in  both.  It  respects  the  motion  of  the  falling  body,  of 
which  his  feet  were  the  point  of  termination.  At  his  feet  is  substantialh 
^  very  good  translation,  though  at  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  preposition. 

The  fifth  example  is,  "  to  all  who  are  at  a  distance."     Literally,  all 
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unto  a  distance,  that  is,  all  who  are  between  Judea  and  the  supposed 
distance,  meaning  the  most  distant  nations.  The  author  changes  the 
version  in  order  to  bring  in  his  favourite  at.  But  when  he  has  it,  it  does 
him  no  service.  Does  at  a  distance  signify  near  a  distance  ?  Then  they 
who  are  in  the  distance,  and  beyond  the  distance,  are  excluded.  The 
promise  is  not  to  all  who  are  contiguous  to  a  distance,  but  to  all  in  the 
most  distant  places, — all  between  the  speaker  and  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  earth.     NeiUier  at  nor  in  would  exactly  suit  here. 

The  sixth  example  is  Acts  xviii.  21,  "  to  keep  the  feast  at  Jerusalem." 
Why  change  in  of  our  translation  into  at  ?  Was  it  not  in  Jerusalem 
that  the  feast  was  kepil  Did  Paul  intend  to  stop  at  the  edge  of  the  city? 
Literally,  it  is  neither  in  nor  at.  **  It  b  necessary  foi  me  to  keep  the 
feast  into  Jerusalem ;"  that  is,  on  the  principle  above  explained,  "  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  go  into  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  feast."  The  motion 
necessary  previously  to  the  keeping  of  the  feast,  which  is  not  expressed 
by  any  verb,  is  implied  in  the  motion  of  the  preposition.  This  example 
is  quite  similar  to  those  cited  by  Matthise. 

The  seventh  example  is,  *'  to  die  at  Jerusalem,"  Acts  xxi.  13.  Is  it 
not  in  Jerusalem  that  he  is  supposed  to  be  willing  to  die  7  He  did  not 
mean  contiguous  to  the  city.  But  in  all  such  cases  at  is  sufficiently  exact 
as  a  translation.  However,  it  is  neither  at  nor  in,  that  is  expressed — it 
is  into  Jerusalem.  The  motion  from  Paul's  present  position  to  the  sup- 
posed place  of  his  death,  is  not  expressed  by  any  verb,  but  is  necessarily 
inqplied.  This  circumstance  is  expressed  by  the  preposition.  The  sen- 
timent fully  expressed  is,  "  I  am  willing  to  go  to  Jerusalem  to  be  bound 
or  to  die." 

The  eighth  example  is  Acts  viii.  40,  '*  Philip  was  found  at  Azotus." 
This  proceeds  on  the  same  principle.  Philip  was  found  afler  he  had 
gone  into  Azotus.  The  preposition  does  not  here  signify  at,  more  than 
m  any  other  place,  though  it  is  sufficiently  exact  for  a  translation.  It 
eimesses  the  motion  of  the  verb  that  is  understood. 

The  last  example  alleged  by  the  writer  is,  **  As  thou  hast  borne  wit- 
ness concerning  me  at  Jerusalem,  so  must  thou  bear  witness  also  at 
Rome,"  Acts  xxiii.  11.  Why  does  he  change  the  translation  from  tnto 
ai  ?  Was  it  not  in  Jerusalem  and  in  Rome,  that  the  testimony  is  sup- 
posed to  be  delivered  1  Whatever  pretentions  in  might  have  here,  at 
can  have  none.  The  preposition,  however,  has  here  no  regard  to  place, 
bat  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  mentioned.  To  bear  witness  to  or 
into  Jerusalem  or  Rome,  is  to  bear  witness  to  the  people  of  those  cities. 
^ With  the  verbs  to  say,  to  show"  says  Matthis,  '* the  reference  or  di« 
rection  to  the  persons  to  whom  anything  is  said  or  shown,  is  sometimes 
considered  as  analogous  to  an  actual  motion,  and  this  analogy  expressed 
bj  €ts."  He  illustrates  by  examples  perfeclJy  similar  to  the  above,  eis 
paoUas  anthropous,  before  or  to  all  men,  d&c. 

Reader,  have  I  not  redeemed  my  pledge?  Have  I  not  demonstrated 
diit  eiSf  in  none  of  the  passages  alleged  by  the  author,  signifies  at  ? 
Have  I  not  shown  the  philosopical  principle  which  accounts  for  the 
peculiarity  of  the  alleged  use  oTeis?  I  have  done  more  than  my  cause 
neqiiired    I  could  have  defended  my  point  and  admitted  exceptions.    I 
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have  proved  that  there  are  no  exceptions.  Mark  i.  5,  then,  itself  decides 
tiie  controversy.  It  is  into  Jordan ;  and  nothing  hut  into  Jordan  can  it 
be.  Were  there  no  other  objection  to  pttrify,  this  would  unseat  it  AD 
the  electors  claimed  by  it  have  been  grossly  misrepresented.  They  give 
their  vote  freely  to  thq  other  candidate. 

The  writer,  it  will  be  recollected,  translated  en  in  construction  with 
hudati,  by  with  teatcr.  How  does  this  consist  with  en  lordane^  in  J<ff- 
dan  ?  The  last  phrase  is  not  sufficiently  tractable  to  be  translated  wiitk^ 
and  the  writer  manages  to  convert  it  also,  as  well  as  et5,  into  at.  And, 
indeed,  on  similar  principles,  he  might  convert  into  of,  all  the  prepc^ 
sitions  in  the  Greek  language,  and  of  any  other  language.  I  appeal  to 
every  candid  scholar, — I  appeal  to  every  sensible  man,  is  not  this  extra- 
vagance ?  Shall  these  two  prepositions  wickedly  and  feloniously  com- 
bine to  assume  the  meaning  of  other  prepositions,  in  passages  where 
they  are  not  only  capable  of  having  their  own  meaning,  but  where  their 
own  meaning  is  the  most  natural  and  obvious,  for  the  purpose  of  favoui^ 
ing  the  pretensions  of  the  usurper  purification  7 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  en  hudati  and  en  Jordane  use 
the  preposition  in  the  same  sense.  Each  of  the  phrases  refers  to  bap- 
tism,— to  the  performance  of  baptism,  while  each  of  the  words  in  regi- 
men desis^iates  that  in  which  the  ordinance  may  be  performed.  Why 
then,  shall  not  the  preposition  have  the  same  meaning  in  both  places! 
Is  there  anything  to  prevent  it?  Does  the  verb  refuse  its  sanction?  On 
the  contrary,  the  common  meaning  of  the  verb  demands  it.  Does  the 
preposition  refuse  to  be  translated  by  the  same  word  in  two  similar 
places?  This  cannot  be.  Does  the  regimen  refuse  to  dip  the  baptized 
person?  No,  surely,  the  Jordan  will  not  exclaim,  *'You  cannot  be 
dipped  in  me."  What  then  gainsays?  Nothing  but  the  necessities  of 
this  pretender  purification. 

This  is  so  obvious  to  common  sense  that  some  of  our  opponents 
translate  en  lordane  by  with  Jordan,  that  is,  with  the  water  of  JorduL 
Though  this  is  barbarously  figurative,  it  has  more  Consistency.  Here, 
however,  we  have  self-evidence  that  both  of  them  are  wrong.  It  is  pal- 
pably evident  that  if  this  writer  did  not  think  that  the  expression  purify 
with  Jordan  is  absurd,  he  would  not  only  have  avoided  giving  a  various 
meaning  to  the  preposition  in  the  two  cases  which  are  so  similar,  but 
would  have  availed  himself  of  a  meaning  which  he  has  judged  so  much 
to  his  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  evident  that  if  the  pe^ 
sons  referred  to  did  not  consider  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  trao^ 
late  the  preposition  by  the  same  word  in  both  places,  they  would  not 
have  had  recourse  to  the  outlandish  figure,  baptize  with  Jordan,  Eidi 
of  the  parties,  then,  virtually  gives  its  testimony  against  the  other. 

But  the  author,  it  seems,  has  proof  for  ctf  as  a  meaning  of  en.  "  HM- 
thiee  observes,''  says  he,  "  sometimes  en  is  used  with  names  of  placci^ 
when  proximity  only  is  implied."  Well,  granting  this  for  a  moment, 
even  in  the  writer's  sense,  does  Matthias  teach  Uiat  a  controversialiet 
may  avail  himself  of  this  resource  as  often  as  his  exigencies  require! 
Grammarians  who  teach  the  above  doctrine,  confine  the  use  of  it  to 
cases  that  will  not  explain   according  to  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
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tbe  words.  I  venture  to  assert  that  there  is  not  an  illustrious  name 
among  grammarians  that  will  sanction  the  use  of  their  doctrine,  that  is 
made  of  it  by  this  writer.  There  is  not  in  Europe,  there  never  was 
in  existence  a  great  scholar  who  would  deny  that  Jesus  Christ  was  im- 
mersed in  Jordan.  Nothing  but  the  confidence  of  ignorance  could  ever 
venture  such  extravagance. 

What  are  the  instances  that  properly  come  under  the  sanction  of  this 
doctrine  of  Matthie  ?  Are  they  not  instances  in  which  it  is  known  that 
the  persons  referred  to,  were  not  actually  in  the  place  named?  What 
countenance  does  this  give  to  the  extravagance  of  our  author  ?  Is  it 
impossible  to  give  the  peculiar  meaning  to  the  preposition  in  this  place? 
Is  it  known  that  the  baptism  could  not  possibly  be  an  the  river  ?  Does 
the  common  meaning  of  the  verb  require  another  meaning  in  the  prepo- 
sition? Does  not  the  common  meaning  of  the  verb,  the  common 
meaning  of  the  preposition,  the  common  meaning  of  the  word  in  regimen, 
all  unite  in  demanding  the  same  thing?  Can  the  doctrine  of  Matthise, 
then,  be  a  sanction  to  a  process  that  expels  the  common  meaning  of  the 
verb,  the  common  meaning  of  the  preposition,  and  the  common  meaning 
of  the  word  associated  with  them  in  syntax  ?  The  examples,  however, 
referred  to  by  Matthie  have  no  need  of  peculiar  solution.  It  is  the 
territory  of  Lacedemon,  and  of^Mantinea,  to  which  Xenophon  refers. 
The  example  from  Euripides  employs  en  with  references  to  Dirce,  not  as 
a  place,  but  as  a  person ;  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  subject. 

Though  in  reference  to  place,  this  preposition  always  asserts  intuspo- 
sition,  without  in  the  smallest  degree  verging  to  the  signification  of  aty 
yet  there  are  situations  in  which  it  is  used  when  intusposition  does  not 
actually  exist.  This,  however,  arises  from  the  latitude  given  to  its 
regimen,  not  assumed  by  itself.  This  peculiarity  I  can  account  for  on 
the  most  philosophical  principles.  In  writing  to  correspondents  at  a 
distance,  I  always  give  my  address,  Tulbermore ;  yet  my  house  is  more 
than  a  mile  out  of  the  village.  Exact  information  as  to  locality  is  not 
designed  or  expected.  Now  this  single  fact  will  explain  a  great  many 
difficulties  conjured  up  by  controversialists  to  give  latitude  to  explana- 
tion. When  I  am  spoken  of  as  residing  in  such  a  place,  in  has  its  own 
meaning  most  exactly.  This  I  have  no  doubt  may  be  exemplified  in  all 
languages.  But  let  a  foreigner,  a  controversialist,  who  knows  our 
language  from  grammars  and  dictionaries,  try  his  philology  on  such  a 
use  of  the  English  preposition  in:  '*Here,"  he  would  say,  with  the 
appearance  of  profound  learning  and  critical  acumen,  '*  the  preposition 
m  is  used  for  at^  signifying  not  within^  but  contiguous."  On  this  founda- 
ticHi  he  would  rest  mountains  of  false  interpretation ;  proving  or  d]»- 
proving  anjrthing,  according  to  exigency. 

My  readers  will  now  be  prepared  to  give  an  answer  to  the  following 
aflsertion :  ^'  The  statement  that  John  baptized  en  the  Jordan,  and  that 
he  b^tized  en  Enon,  shows  that  the  former  no  more  means  within  the 
water  of  the  riv^r,  than  the  latter  within  the  walls  of  the  town.  The 
meaning  in  both  cases  is  merely  that  of  nearness,  and  should  be  trans- 
lated ai  the  Jordan,  at  Enon.     In  the  same  manner  en  dexia,  at  the  right 
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The  ingenious  writer  is  most  happy  in  discoTcring  secrets.  I  ooold 
not  pretend  to  take  the  same  information  out  of  this  document  Hov 
does  he  know  that  Enon  was  a  town  ?  How  does  he  know  that  it  Iml 
walls?  If  it  had  walls,  what  makes  it  necessary  that  the  baptiEUif 
should  have  been  within  the  walls?  Do  not  the  suburbs  without  the 
walls  belong  to  a  town  ?  How  does  he  know  that  the  baptism  was  not 
performed  within  the  walls?  Could  there  not  be  in  a  town  either  mocli 
water,  or  according  to  him,  many  fountains?  I  might  c<mfine  John  to 
the  town,  if  my  case  required  it,  but  my  philology  will  give  him  a  little 
liberty.  I  care  not  whether  Enon  was  a  town  or  a  district.  On  the 
principle  above  explained,  if  it  was  a  town,  he  might  be  said  in  Engliih, 
as  well  as  in  Greek,  to  be  baptizing  in  it,  when  he  was  baptizing  in  the 
district  around  it.  The  extension  of  meaning  is  in  the  regimen,  not  in 
the  preposition.  Should  a  man  from  London  be  baptized  by  me,  he 
might  say  on  his  return,  ''  I  was  baptized  in  Tulbermore ;"  when  he  wn 
baptized  at  my  house,  or  at  the  river  Magola,  half  a  mile  from  the 
village.  No  Englishman  would  convert  in  here  into  at.  The  design 
of  such  phraseology  is  not  to  give  exact  information  as  to  the  spot,  Nt 
to  designate  by  a  name  that  will  be  known  to  those  to  whom  he  speaks 
It  is  on  this  principle  that  we  say,  that  such  a  man  fell  m  Waterloo,  &Ci 

In  the  phrase  en  dezia^  the  preposition  in  does  not  signify  at,  bat  hv 
its  own  meaning, — in  the  righi-hmd  place.  Indeed,  instead  of  designlp 
ing  nearness,  it  may  extend  to  any  distance :  it  indicates  merdy,  thil 
the  situation  of  the  object  is  in  the  space  to  the  right  A  bird  ippea^ 
ing  at  any  distance  to  the  right,  is  said  to  be  en  dexia.  Where  it  ii 
applied  to  the  closest  juxtaposition,  this  is  not  the  thing  expresped. 

Section  III. — ^The  Writer's  Second  General  Obsbrtation^— 
**  In  all  cases  where  the  word  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,"  says  the 
writer,  **  it  is  applied  to  things  connected  with  religion,  genmHj  to  a 
sacred  rite  significant  of  the  purifying  of  the  soul.  Whatever  may  be 
supposed  to  be  the  symbolical  meaning  of  Christian  baptism,  thai  of  the 
Jews,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  of 
the  Pharisees,  and  that  of  John,  were  unquestioned  rites  of  purificatkm: 
this  was  the  meaning  of  them  aU,  and  their  otily  meaning.  Now  the 
meaning  of  a  rite  being  of  more  importance  than  the  mode,  wuold  be 
more  frequently  referr^  to  when  the  rite  was  mentioned." 

There  is  here  some  truth,  but  false  conclusions  are  drawn  from  it 
It  is  true  that  Christian  immersion,  and  Jewish  immersions,  and,  he 
might  have*  added,  heathen  religious  immersions,  are  aU  emfaleiMtieil 
of  purification,  or  supposed  to  l^  effective  of  it.  But  does  this  inplf 
that  the  word  by  which  these  purifications  were  designated  must  ngiSj 
purification  ?  This  is  grossly  unfounded.  Was  not  circumciskm  a  rite 
of  purification?  Did  the  name  designate  purification?  How  oftee 
must  I  ask  this  question?  Rites  of  purification  may  have  nanai 
that  do  not  express  purification.  What  does  the  writer  mean  h) 
the  meaning  of  a  rite  being  more  frequently  referred  to  than  its  mode, 
when  the  rite  is  mentioned  ?  Can  this  say  anything  with  respect  to 
its  name?     And  is  not  its  mode  an  essential  part  of  the  meaning  of 
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the  rite?    If  a  nte  has  a  name  from  mode,  can  it  be  spoken  of  as  to  its 
meaning,  without  indication  of  mode  7 

"  If,  therefore,"  he  continues,  "  a  term  at  first  descriptive  of  mode  was 
employed,  it  might  be  expected  that  it  would,  as  an  appellative  for  the 
rite,  sometimes  lose  its  reference  to  the  manner  of  action,  and  denoto 
merely  the  end." 

1.  This  observation '  is  founded  on  an  admission  that  destroys  the 
writer's  theory ;  it  admits  that  the  disputed  word  was  at  first  applied  to 
the  ordinance  in  its  modal  meaning.  But  the  author's  theory  is,  that 
the  word  had,  in  Hebriastic  use,  dropped  that  meaning,  and  assumed 
that  of  purification. 

2.  This  admits  all  we  want.  If  haptizo  was  employed  to  designate 
this  ordinance  at  Jirst,  in  its  modal  meanings  in  that  meaning  it  must  be 
for  ever  understood  as  to  the  ordinance, 

3.  That  a  modal  word,  given  as  the  designation  of  an  ordinance,  will 
apply  to  the  rite  with  respect  to  every  thing  asserted  of  it,  is  the  very 
thing  which  we  teach.  That  many  things  may  be  contained  in  its 
nature,  or  import,  which  are  not  pointed  out  by  the  mode,  we  not  only 
admit,  but  contend.  The  ordinance  of  baptism  is  an  emblem  of  cleans- 
ing, but  this  emblem  is  in  the  water,  not  in  the  mode ;  the  mode  is  an 
emblem  of  death,  burial,  and  resurrection ;  but  whether  the  ordinance 
is  caOed  im$nersion,  or  pwrification,  or  sprinkling,  every  thing  spoken 
aboat  it  may  be  referred  to  it  under  its  peculiar  name.  This  is  manifestly 
the  case  with  respect  to  the  word  circumcision ;  every  thing  said  about  it 
in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  is  applied  to  it  under  the  name, 
when  there  is  no  reference  to  cutting  around. 

4.  But  when  this  is  the  case,  the  word  does  not  lose  its  reference  to 
manner  of  action,  and  does  not  "  denote  merely  the  end ;"  it  still  retains 
its  modal  meaning.  Whatever  may  be  said  about  circumcision,  the 
word  still  has  the  same  signification. 

5.  Even  when  the  meaning  of  a  word  is  not  understood,  and  it  is 
known  only  as  the  name  of  a  rite,  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  it  there 
denotes  only  the  end.  It  does  not  denote  the  end  at  all ;  it  denotes  the 
rite  itself,  without  reference  either  to  mode  or  end.  Thus,  with  respect 
to  the  word  baptism ;  this  is  an  English  word,  used  merely  as  the  name 
of  an  ordinance,  without  reference  either  to  end  or  mode, 

6.  To  suppose  that  a  word  assigned  as  the  name  of  a  Divine  ordinance 
from  the  mode  of  that  ordinance,  as  emblematical  of  something  in  its 
nature,  would  be  changed  in  its  meaning  in  Scripture,  so  as  to  lose  its 
reference  to  mode,  denoting  merely  its  end,  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  impious. 
After  ages  might  change  the  meaning  of  the  name  of  the  ordinance ;  but 
such  a  change  could  not  take  place  in  its  Scripture  use. 

7.  The  principle  of  appropriation  is  entirely  different  in  its  nature  from 
that  which  the  writer  supposes  to  operate  in  the  meaning  of  this  word. 
When  words  are  appropriated,  they  receive  a  peculiar  application,  but 
do  not  lose  their  former  meaning.  It  is  on  the  ground  of  that  meaning 
that  they  are  appropriated.  Along  with  their  own  meaning,  appropria- 
tion supplies  by  ellipsis  that  which  is  necessarily  understood.  Had 
sprmkUng  or  pouring,  for  an  emblematical  purpose,  been  the  mode  of 
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this  ordinance,  the  name  might  have  been  sprinkling  or  perfusion  ;  and 
these  terms  would  have  been  appropriated  so  as  to  designate  the 
ordinance,  without  expressing  either  water  or  end.  These  would  be 
elliptically  supphed;  but  the  word  would  retain  its  modal  meaning. 
Things  relative  to  its  end,  or  relative  to  it  in  any  view,  may  be  referred 
to  it  under  its  appropriate  name ;  but  appropriation  and  change  from 
progressive  use,  are  as  different  as  any  two  principles  that  operate  in 
langu^e. 

8.  The  writer  adds,  "  Words  always  change  in  their  meaning  with 
modes  of  thought."  This  is  an  impious  remark  in  regard  to  the  mean- 
ing of  words  in  Scripture.  Do  the  writers  of  tlie  New  Testament  change 
the  meaning  of  this  word,  in  reference  to  the  same  ordinance?  Change 
of  modes  of  thought  may  operate  in  changing  the  meaning  of  words  in 
different  ages ;  but  what  relation  has  this  to  the  use  of  words  by  the 
inspired  writers  of  one  period?  Let  it  be  observed  that  the  question  is 
not  about  the  change  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  afler  the  times  of  the 
apostles,  but  respects  its  meaning  in  the  New  Testament  Now,  in 
this  point  of  view,  can  anything  be  more  absurd  than,  for  a  purpose 
of  establishing  a  different  meaning,  to  appeal  to  change  in  modes  of 
thought? 

The  writer  alleges  that  the  words  rantismos^  sprinklings  circumdsum^ 
and  anointing,  underwent  his  process.  It  is  not  so.  SprinkUng  is 
applied  to  the  mind  only  figuratively ;  circumcision  is  an  appropriated 
word ;  and  anointing  is  not  a  word  of  mode  at  all. 

"  It  will  scarcely  be  pretended,"  says  the  writer,  **  that  the  words,  the 
Messias  and  the  Christ,  retained,  in  the  common  usage  of  the  Jews,  any 
reference  to  the  pouring  out  of  oil.''  That  it  had  reference  to  pouring  is 
not  pretended,  for  there  is  nothing  of  pouring  in  the  word ;  but  that  the 
name  had  always  a  reference  to  anointing,  is  most  confidently  asserted. 
That  the  word  Christ  does  not  suggest  this  to  us  is,  because  in  its 
original  sense  it  is  not  an  English  word.  The  anointed  would  always 
refer  to  anointing. 

But  the  writer  supposes,  that  according  to  our  view,  we  most  bold 
that  the  exhortation  to  the  Jews,  to  circumcise  their  hearts,  directed  them 
to  make  circular  incisions  on  that  organ,  or  to  do  something  similar  to 
that  with  their  minds.  It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  spend  time  in 
noticing  such  reasoning.  Is  not  this  a  figurative  expression  ?  To  the 
heart  it  does  not  apply  literally ;  but  the  word  circumcision,  whether 
used  literally  or  figuratively,  has  always  the  same  meaning.  <<  Crucified 
with  Christ,"  refers  to  crucifixion  as  really  as  when  apfdied  to  the  deatb 
of  Christ. 

The  Jewish  rite  had  the  name  circumcision^  not  from  process  or  change 
of  modes  of  thought,  but  by  appropriation ;  and  eyery  thing  that  was 
ever  included  in  it  in  the  Scriptures,  was  in  it  from  the  first  moment  of 
its  appropriation.  A  better  example  could  not  be  chosen  to  illustrate 
our  doctrine.  This  rite,  according  to  the  writer  himself,  received  i 
modal  meaning :  purification,  he  says,  is  its  meaning ;  yet  the  word  firFt 
and  last  has  its  modal  meaning,  and  does  not  designate  punficatiw 
^Vhen  it  is  said  that  the  sword  of  the  Lord  is  bathed  in  heaven,  mitft 
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we  either  admit  a  change  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  bathe,  or  hold  that 
there  is  in  heaven  a  hteral  bathing  of  a  sword? 

**  The  common  tendency  to  use,"  says  the  writer,  "  in  speaking  of 
sacred  things,  words  significant  of  their  design,  rather  than  of  their 
mode,  appears  in  our  own  language.  The  terms  christen,  commune^ 
ordain^  consecrate,  worship,  are  of  such  a  nature  that  neither  their 
etymology,  nor  their  ordinary  signification,  would  give  the  least  clue 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  service  thus  named  was  performed.''  Now 
what  trifling  is  this!  What  bearing  can  it  have  on  the  question  at 
issue?  Does  this  show,  that  in  giving  a  name  to  an  ordinance,  with 
a  view  to  designate  something  in  its  meaning,  a  word  of  mode  might 
not  be  employed  by  its  author  ?  Does  this  show  that  Christ  did  not 
appoint  an  ordinance  emblematical  in  its  mode?  Shall  every  man 
be  allowed  to  give  names  to  his  inventions,  and  shall  not  Christ  be 
allowed  to  give  names  to  his  ordinances,  and  give  such  modes  to  his 
ordinances,  as  he  pleases  ?  Must  we  confine  him  to  the  common  ten- 
dencies of  human  nature  on  such  occasions?  We  do  not  argue  from 
antecedent  probability,  that  a  word  of  mode  must  be  appropriated  to 
this  ordinance :  we  do  not  argue  that  an  ordinance  must  have  a  m»dal 
meaning.  We  do  not  argue  from  the  nature  of  things,  that  a  word 
indicative  of  end  would  have  been  improper.  We  argue  that  it  is  a 
wuxtter  of  fact  that  the  word  employed  is  a  word  of  mode ;  that  the  syntax 
9f  the  word  indicates  the  scone  thing ;  and  that  the  Scripture  explanation  of 
the  ordinance  declares  that  its  mode  is  emblematical.  Does  it  follow,  that 
because  certain  words,  neither  in  their  etymology  nor  ordinary  signifi- 
cation, give  any  intimation  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
service  thus  named  was  performed,  no  indication  of  this  can  be  given  in 
an  ordinance  of  Christ?  How  could  we  expect  indication  of  manner 
'n  words  which  have  nothing  of  manner  in  their  literal  meaning? 
Because  christen  gives  no  clue  to  its  mode,  since  there  is  no  mode  in  its 
origin ;  shall  baptizo,  which  the  author  himself  in  this  connexion  admits 
to  be  given  to  the  ordinance  at  first  in  its  modal  sense,  and  changed 
only  by  change  in  modes  of  thought,  give  no  clue  in  its  etymology  or 
ordinary  signification,  to  the  manner  in  which  baptism  is  to  be  per- 
formed? 

Some  of  the  words  referred  to  by  the  author,  do  indeed  indicate  the 
ten4|ncy  of  the  human  mind  both  to  change  the  ordinances  of  Christ, 
and  give  them  new  names.  Christen,  to  make  a  Christian,  is  a  very 
happy  Puseyite  name  for  a  Puseyite  rite.  But  we  cannot  forget  that 
Pan),  when  the  Lord's  Supper  was  abused,  would  not  give  it  the  Scripture 
name. 

But  the  fact  of  giving  names  to  ordinances  from  modes  or  circum- 
stances is  not  singular.  Does  the  writer  forget  that  breaking  of  bread  is 
among  the  inspired  designations  of  the  Lord's  supper  ?  Is  not  laying 
an  of  hands  a  similar  expression  ?  What  about  the  name  of  the  rite  of 
circumcision  ? 

''The  designation  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  retained  by  us,"  says  tht* 
writer,  "  though  that  ordinance  is  no  longer  observed  as  a  meal." 

No  hmger  Sbserved  as  a  meal !  !  !     Was  it  ever  observed  as  a  meal  \ 
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Was  it  a  meal  in  its  institution  ?     Was  it  not  instituted  iui media irlv 

• 

after  a  meal  ?  That  it  never  should  be  a  meal,  are  we  not  taught  in 
the  indignant  question,  "  Have  ye  not  houses  to  eat  and  to  drtuk  in  t"' 
It  is  called  a  supper  from  the  time  of  its  institution,  and  this  circuui* 
stance  is  still  imported  in  the  name,  as  much  as  on  the  evening  wiic  i  ii 
was  appointed.  To  retain  it  is  not  optional — to  change  it  is  an  invuiion 
of  the  prerogative  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  ordinance  has  in  Scripture 
other  names ;  but  to  give  it  the  name  of  sacrament  or  euckarisi  is  as 
unwarrantable  as  to  change  the  name  assigned  by  her  Majesty  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  name  of  the  ordinance  has  no  respect  to  the  time 
at  which  we  observe  it,  but  to  the  time  at  which  it  was  instituted. 
There  is  neither  a  change  in  the  term,  nor  in  the  meaning  of  the  term. 
Supper  does  not  now  mean  breakfast  or  dinner :  the  toidency  in  the 
human  mind  to  change  the  meaning  of  words,  can  have  no  bearing  on 
this  question.  The  inquiry  is  not  whether  certain  words  aflerwards 
changed  their  meaning ;  but  what  is  their  meaning  in  the  New  Tettap 
ment !    This  must  still  be  their  meaning  to  us. 

*'  And  in  many  countries,"  says  the  writer,  ''where  terms  expressive 
of  dipping  were  Arst  used  for  baptism,  because  it  was  thus  administered, 
the  same  terms  continue  to  be  used  when  the  mode  is  no  longer  in 
accordance  with  their  primary  signification." 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  respect  to  the  fact  here  referred  to^ 
the  principle  I  have  not  only  always  admitted,  but  from  the  beginni^ 
I  have  pointed  it  out.  But  my  opponents  make  a  rery  unjustifiable  use 
of  it.  Because  a  word  designating  mode,  appropriated  to  an  ordinance 
of  Christ,  will  continue  to  ^  applied  to  the  ordinance,  even  when  the 
mode  is  changed,  does  it  follow  that  in  the  New  Testament  either  the 
mode  or  the  meaning  of  its  name  will  be  changed?  Changes  of  mode 
a:id  meaning  of  name  in  the  usage  of  ages,  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
question.  Had  the  mode  been  universally  changed  even  in  the  second 
century,  it  would  not  disturb  my  philology.  Whatever  change  men  may 
make  in  this  ordinance,  its  name,  its  mode,  and  its  nature,  must  remain 
the  same  in  Scripture  for  ever.  What  has  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
Scripture,  to  do  with  afler-changes  in  its  meaning  1  According  to  this 
writer,  every  change  in  the  meaning  of  Scripture  words  made  by  after 
ages,  must  produce  a  similar  change  on  the  meaning  of  Scripture  itsdt 
Oa  this  principle,  language  would  be  incapable  of  conveying  a  reve^tioB. 

Rut  does  not  the  writer  see  that  this  admits  all  we  want?  If  manj 
ci'untries  employed  to  designate  this  ordinance,  terms  expressive  of 
dij'ping,  because  it  was  thus  administered,  and  afterwards,  changing  tbe 
mode,  continued  the  name,  does  not  this  imply  that  dipping  was  their 
original  mode  ?  Now  this  is  all  we  want  with  respect  to  oiqtiizo,  V 
imnjerse  was  its  meaning  in  its  first  application  to  baptism,  we  care  not 
h  y\\  many  changes  may  be  afterwards  made  in  its  meaning. 

In  his  reasoning  in  this  general  observation,  there  are  no  less  thn 
four  theories  involved  in  his  arguments,  as  the  ground  of  his  conclnsioBB. 
I.  The  grand  theory  is,  that  this  word,  by  frequency  of  ap|dication 
to  purification,  came  at  last  to  designate  purification  without  refereacc 
to  mode :  that  such  was  its  use  in  the  time  of  John  the  Biqpcial»  an^ 
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eonseque&tiy  that  it  was  so  used  in  the  New  Testament  2.  A  second 
implied  theory  is,  that  at  first  a  word  of  mode,  it  would  lose  that 
meaning,  adopting  that  of  end,  3.  That  from  the  tendency  of  the 
human  mind  to  give  names  from  end  rather  than  mode^  the  word  when 
first  assigned  to  this  ordinance,  must  have  been  a  word  designating 
end,  not  mode.  4.  That  it  was  dipping  at  first  in  mode,  and  dipping  i:i 
name ;  but  change  of  mode  made  a  change  in  the  meaning  of  the  name. 
Besides,  the  author  asserts  that  certain  countries  gave  the  ordinance  a 
dipping  name,  from  its  dipping  mode.  Does  not  this  contradict  his 
theory  from  the  tendencies  of  human  nature  to  give  names  from  end 
rather  than  from  mode  ?  Can  anything  more  clearly  indicate  a  desperate 
cause,  than  that  men  of  ingenuity,  employing  the  most  extensive  re^ 
search,  are  not  able  to  write  a  page  in  defence,  without  plunging  into 
confusion  and  contradiction  ?  Ah,  my  fellow  Christians !  cease  to  tor- 
ture the  word  of  God.  You  have  taken  in  hand  what  an  angel  could 
not  perform. 

Section  IV. — Author's  Third  General  Observation. — ^The  third 
general  observation  of  the  writer  is :  "  In  many  passages  the  word  is 
applied  to  the  minds  of  men  ;  their  spirits  are  said  to  be  baptized.  That 
when  thus  used  it  is  employed  properly,  and  not  figuratively,  is  pro- 
bable, from  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence,  and  from  the  simple,  un- 
poetic  character  of  the  style." 

1.  And  does  the  writer  seriously  assert  that  frequency  of  the  occui 
rence  of  a  word,  in  application  to  mind,  makes  it  probable  that  the  word 
b  used  literally,  and  not  figuratively?  Is  this  one  of  the  characteristics 
that  distinguish  between  figured  and  unfigured  diction  ?  Has  any 
rhetorician  ever  alleged  this  as  a  criterion?  Could  such  an  observation 
suggest  itself  to  a  philologist? 

2.  How  could  it  escape  the  writer,  that  this  frequency  does  not 
respect  the  mind  only  in  one  view  of  it,  but  includes  infinite  variety  ? 
It  includes  every  affection  of  the  mind  in  excess.  A  proper  term  desig- 
nating one  affection  of  the  mind,  cannot  designate  another.  A  word 
used  figuratively,  may  apply  to  all  in  which  likeness  can  be  found. 

3.  Our  term  immerse  may  be  used  figuratively  as  frequently,  and  with 
the  same  variety  of  application.  What  should  we  think  of  a  foreign 
critic,  who,  on  this  ground,  should  allege,  that  in  all  such  occurrences 
the  word  immerse  is  used,  not  figuratively,  but  literally,  and  without  any 
allusion  to  literal  immersion  ? 

4.  Are  not  pour  and  sprinkle  capable  of  the  like  figurative  application  1 
Pouring  is  used  figuratively  in  Scripture  much  more  frequently  than 
immersion.  It  is  applied  both  with  respect  to  Divine  blessings  and 
judgments.  6.  The  simple,  unpoetic  character  of  the  style  !  Does  not 
Uie  writer  know  that  the  diction  of  the  Lord  Jesus  abounds  in  figures? 
The  strongest  figures  found  in  language  are  found  in  him.  Mr.  Fuller, 
we  are  told,  after  examining  an  ingot  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England, 
nid  to  his  friend,  "  How  much  better  to  have  this  in  the  hand  than  in  the 
heart!"  Must  we  say,  in  order  to  make  the  diction  of  Mr.  Fuller  simple 
and  unpoetic,  that  the  word  heart  is  to  be  understood  literally,  and  that 
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tiie  observation  respected  the  danger  of  having  the  ingot  literally  iu  the 
heart  ?  Would  any  child  expound  on  such  a  principle  ?  In  that  view 
Mr.  Fuller  might  us  well  have  referred  to  the  liver  or  to  the  kidneys, 
and  to  a  leaden  bullet.  6.  As  the  writer,  with  frequency  of  occurrence 
with  regard  to  mind,  joins  the  simplicity  and  unpoetic  character  of  the 
style,  he  must,  by  frequency,  mean  frequency  not  as  to  general  use,  but 
in  the  New  Testament.  I  do  not  recollect  any  figurative  application  of 
the  word  in  the  New  Testament,  except  that  with  reject  to  the  baptism 
of  the  Spirit,  and  that  with  respect  to  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord,  fioth 
refer  to  body  as  well  as  mind.  The  word  is  indeed  very  frequently,  in 
good  use,  applied  figuratively ;  and  so  must  corresponding  words  in  all 
languages. 

'^  If  baptize,^*  says  the  writer,  **  when  applied  first  to  a  body,  meant 
lo  dip ;  when  applied  to  mind,  it  must  necessarily  have  a  different  sense." 
This  is  not  philosophically  correct.  Words  do  not  change  their  meaning 
when  used  figuratively.  The  whole  advantage  of  the  figure  depends  on 
thf  word's  retaining  its  literal  meaning.  W^lien  Homer  calls  wheat /Ae 
marrow  of  man y  marrow  does  not  lay  aside  its  own  meauhig,  and  become 
another  name  for  wheat.  This  would  destroy  the  figure.  The  figure 
asserts  that  one  thing  is  another,  without  any  alteration  iu  the  signi- 
fication of  words.  When  Christ  calls  Herod  a  fox,  he  gives  no  new 
meaning  to  the  word  fox.  The  doctrine  of  rhetoricians  on  this  subject 
is  erroneous  and  absurd.  This  I  have  proved  at  great  length  in  a 
trr\ntise  on  the  Figures  of  Speech,  now  out  of  print,  but  which  may 
shortly  be  re-published.  Indeed,  when  a  metaphorical  application  of  a 
word  becomes  one  of  its  meanings,  then  it  ceases  to  be  a  figure. 

With  respect  to  the  point  in  which  the  likeness  consists,  between  the 
f)ri!nary  and  secondary  object  in  a  figure,  there  never  can  be  any  ques- 
Von.  Every  good  figure  has  its  own  light.  As  the  immersion  of  a  body 
IS  the  complete  covering  of  it  in  the  thing  in  which  it  is  immersed,  so 
tlif  baptism  of  the  Spirit  must  imply  the  sanctification  of  the  believer  in 
mind  and  body.  No  one  needs  to  ask  the  difference  between  a  sprink' 
fin^r  of  learning,  and  an  immersion  in  it.  When  Cowjier,  in  his  trans- 
lation of  Homer,  speaks  of  a  hide  dntn/c  with  oil,  will  any  child  need  an 
explanation  of  his  meaning?  When,  again,  he  speaks  of  being  drunk 
wi'fhjoi/y  his  meaning  is  equally  intelligible.  Were  the  term  drunk  used 
lii^iirativcly  in  respect  to  a  thousand  different  things,  every  instance 
WMuid  explain  itself  Drunk  with  oil  refers  to  the  quantity  absorbed  bj 
the  hide — drunk  with  joy  is  excess  of  joy :  drunk  with  blood  refers  to  the 
({uantity  of  blood  shed  by  the  woman  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  and  to 
the  effect  of  it  on  herself  Why,  then,  should  there  be  any  doubt  u 
to  the  reference  in  the  phrase  inwursion  in  the  Spirit  ?  Could  any  man 
really  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  such  expression,  his  case  would  indeed 
~»>  pitiable.     He  would  have  more  need  of  medicine  than  of  logic. 

Three  effects,  the  writer  tells  us,  have  proposed  themselves  as  candi- 
dates for  this  likeness.  Let  us  for  a  moment  attend  to  this  award  with 
iespe?ct  to  their  claims.  The  first  is,  that  of  eolourinff,  which  he  difr 
misses  on  the  merits.  "  It  is  enough,"  says  he,  *'  to  say  that  this 
signification  is  without  any  support  from  profane  or  sacred  literatora" 
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Now  while  I  agree  in  this  award,  1  differ  utterly  with  respect  to  the 
ground  on  which  it  is  rested.  He  treats  a  figurative  application  of  a 
word  as  if  it  were  literal.  He  calls  on  it  to  justify  itself  by  examples. 
A  figurative  implication  of  a  word  has  no  need  of  justification  by  similar 
use.  The  first  application  is  the  best;  and  it  declines  in  value,  every 
time  it  is  used.  It  requires  nothing  to  justify  it  but  likeness  and  agree- 
ableness.  While  a  writer  has  no  right  to  use  a  new  word,  or  an  old  one 
in  a  new  signification,  he  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  use  any  word  in  a  new 
figurative  application. 

"  In  respect  to  the  second,  which,"  says  the  writer,  "  is  the  classical 
usage  of  the  word,  it  should  be  remarked,  that  when  in  the  classics  the 
mind  is  said  to  be  baptized,  (t.  e,  overwhelmed  or  oppressed,)  never  is 
reference  made  to  an  abundance  of  good,  but  always  and  only  to  an 
abundance  of  evil." 

1.  The  classical  meaning  of  the  word  is  in  no  instance  overwhelm, 

2.  Has  not  the  writer  admitted  immerse  as  one  of  its  meanings? 
Why,  then,  confine  the  figurative  application  to  one  literal  meaning, 
when  the  word  is  admitted  to  have  many  ? 

3.  The  word,  neither  in  its  literal  meaning,  nor  its  figurative  applica- 
tion, has  anything  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. It  denotes  excess,  and  nothing  but  excess ;  the  nature  of  the 
thing  must  be  known  otherwise.  In  the  word  itself  there  is  no  expres- 
sion of  either  good  or  evil. 

4.  Admitting  that  the  classical  meaning  of  the  word  is  overwhelm,  this 
would  destroy  the  writer's  theory.  How  would  he  contrive  to  get  purify 
out  of  overwhelm  ?  Is  it  not  admitted  that  purify  comes  from  immersion, 
by  process  of  usage  ? 

5.  All  the  instances  of  classical  usage  in  a  figurative  application,  do 
not  confine  this  word  to  evil.  As  to  immersion,  hc^to  and  baptizo  are 
the  same ;  and  immersed  in  justice,  a  classical  phrase,  is  not  an  immer- 
sion in  evil. 

6.  The  English  corresponding  word  immerse,  is  figuratively  applied 
to  both  good  and  evil;  and  all  corresponding  words  in  all  languages 
must  be  equally  capable  of  such  an  application.  Homer  speaks  of 
ambrosial  sleep,  which  Cowper  translates,  *' Immersed  in  soft  repose 
ambrosial." 

7.  But  with  respect  to  figurative  application,  I  am  not  bound  to  rest 
on  examples.  On  this  point,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  I  disregard 
the  authority  of  use.  All  I  want  is  likeness,  and  likeness  I  have.  The 
author's  allegation  is  the  very  ground  on  which  Dr.  Wiseman  rests  his 
proof  of  transubstantiation  from  the  words  of  our  Lord.  He  admits  that 
the  words  themselves  are  capable  of  a  figurative  interpretation.  How, 
then,  does  he  deny  the  consequence  ?  He  denies  that  the  phrase,  eat 
flesh,  is  ever  used  figuratively,  except  as  denoting  destruction ;  and  as 
thb  cannot  be  the  meaning  in  our  Lord's  address,  the  words  must  be 
literal.  I  deny  the  critical  dogma  as  firmly  as  I  do  transubstantiation 
itself:  it  is  grounded  on  iijnorance  of  philology  ;  it  confounds  the  laws 
of  literal  and  figurative  expression.  77ie  sanction  of  use  is  necessary  in 
assigning  the  meaning  of  words ;  hut  no  sanction,  e7cept  likeness,  is  neces* 
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sort/  to  justify  its  figurative  application.  Any  word  may  be  figuratif  dy 
used  as  no  man  ever  used  it  before. 

But  even  admitting  that  overwhelm  is  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
that  figuratively,  in  classical  usage,  it  always  applied  to  calamity,  the  ph^ 
losophy  of  the  writer  is  unsound.  The  manner  might  designate  what  is 
in  itself  an  evil,  while  the  ordinance  designated  by  the  word  might  indi- 
cate a  blessing.  Was  not  circumcision,  as  to  the  thing  in  itself,  an  erill 
Was  it  not  emblematical  of  a  blessing?  Is  not  the  serpent  an  animal 
accursed  of  God  ?  Was  not  the  brazen  serpent  indicative  of  the  greatest 
of  all  blessings  ?  Were  not  sin  offerings  emblematical  of  a  blessing  ?  Is 
crucifixion  no  evil  ?  Are  not  believers  said  to  be  crucified  with  Christ  ? 
Is  such  a  crucifixion  no  blessing  ?  Sprinkling  with  blood  is  in  itself 
detilement;  yet  it  is  emblematical  of  a  blessing— even  the  blessing  of 
purification. 

''  Baptism/'  says  the  writer, "  having  been  long  used  by  the  Jews  as  a 
symbol  of  the  purification  of  mind,  would  be  closely  associated  with  mind 
oy  this  idea.  It  would,  therefore,  be  most  unnatural  to  speak  of  the  b^ 
tism  of  mind,  except  in  the  sense  of  the  purifying  of  mind." 

1 .  What  does  he  here  mean  by  baptism  ?  Does  he  mean  immersion 
in  water  for  a  symbolical  purpose  ?  If  so,  this  is  all  we  want.  Does  he 
mean  by  baptism  all  the  rights  of  purification  ?  The  word  neyer  bid 
such  an  application.  Dees  he  mean  purification  by  the  word  baptism f 
This  his  theory  demands.  Then  the  assertion  is,  that  **  Purificatioii, 
having  been  long  used  by  the  Jews  as  a  symbol  of  purification  of  mind, 
would  be  closely  associated  with  mind  by  this  idea." 

2.  Immersion  in  water,  both  among  Jews  and  heathens,  was  always  a 
symbol  of  purification.  Will  men  ever  learn  that  this  does  not  imply  that 
the  word  designates  purification? 

i\.  As  all  applications  of  the  word  to  mind  are  figurative,  no  number 
of  applications  having  one  figure,  will  prevent  its  application  to  another 
— even  to  the  very  opposite.  The  emblem  of  purification  is  in  the  pure 
water — ^not  in  the  mode  of  its  application ;  defilement  might  equaDy  be 
referred  to  by  immersion  in  a  defiling  substance.  How  could  the  writer 
overlook  tlie  fact,  that  thCif  Septuagint  says,  "  Iniquity  baptizeth  me  f 
When  ini({uity  is  the  baptizer,  purification  cannot  be  the  effect. 

4.  Figurative  baptism  respects  both  body  and  mind.  This  criticism 
is  mere  speculation,  founded  neither  on  principle  nor  on  obaervation 
of  facts. 

But  is  the  writer  aware  of  the  consequence  resulting  from  his  asser- 
tion, that  the  word  baptism,  in  the  phrase,  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  is  used 
in  its  literal,  not  in  a  figurative  acceptation  ?  If  the  baptism  in  the 
Spirit  is  a  literal  baptism,  then  must  also  the  baptism  in  fire  be  a  literal 
baptism,  for  the  same  persons  are  to  be  baptized  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
firo.  Now,  as  the  writer,  being  a  Protestant,  can  have  no  claim  od 
purgatory,  I  cannot  see  where  he  will  get  the  fire.  "The  simple,  ud- 
poetic  style"  must  forbid  a  figurative  baptism  in  fire,  as  well  as  in  the 
Hoh/  Spirit.  In  like  manner,  "  salted  with  fire"  must  employ  literil 
salt  and  literal  fire.  Yet,  afler  all,  I  cannot  see  how  literal  salt  will  sah 
with  literal  fire.     Ah,  my  brethren,  it  is  at  a  fearfiii  expense  that  yoo 
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can  resist  this  truth  and  defend  your  error.  You  must  trample  on  all 
the  laws  of  laltguage.  Your  ingenuity  may  devise  innumerable  schemes, 
but  you  will  never  devise  one  that  may  not  be  dispersed  as  gossamer  by 
the  breath  of  the  morning. 

Section  V. — Author's  Exposition  op  the  Word  in  the  Passages 
<N  WHICH  IT  OCCURS. — In  his  exposition  of  the  different  passages  in 
which  the  word  occurs,  the  writer  commences  with  2  Kings  v.  14. 
"  Now,"  says  he,  "  what  is  it  likely  that  he  did?"  It  is  not  likely,  but 
certain,  that  he  did  what  he  was  commanded.  Likelihood  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question — it  is  a  matter  of  testimony,  and  testimony  must 
be  expounded  by  the  ascertained  meaning  of  the  words  employed  to 
convey  it.  He  asks  another  question,  "  How  is  his  action  described  ?" 
Why  it  is  described  as  an  immersion.  Nothing  can  be  plainer.  Then, 
is  the  matter  at  an  end?  Not  so  fast;  stop  a  little,  friend.  " To  reply 
to  these  questions,  it  is  proper  to  ascertain  what  was  the  washing 
required  by  the  Mosaic  law  in  cases  of  leprosy."  What  has  such  an 
inquiry  to  do  with  an  answer  to  either  of  these  questions  ?  To  know 
what  the  prophet  commanded,  and  what  Naaman  did  in  obeying,  is  any 
reference  necessary  but  what  is  contained  in  the  record?  This  was 
not  a  Jewish  purification.  What  had  Naaman  to  do  with  the  law  of 
leprosy? — Even  afler  he  became  a  believer  in  the  God  of  Israel,  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  law  of  Israel.  Much  less,  then,  could  he  have  to 
do  with  that  law,  when  he  was  a  heathen.  The  author  asserts  of  the 
law  of  leprosy,  that  one  part  of  it  was  ceremonial,  the  other  sanative. 
There  was  nothing  sanative  in  it.  The  leper  was  healed  before  the 
purification. 

He  asserts  also  that  the  washing  and  shaving  of  the  leper  were  de- 
signed to  remove  the  danger  of  infection.  Who  told  him  so?  The 
preventive  of  infection  is  spoken  of  in  the  previous  chapter.  Can  any 
Christian  be  at  a  loss  to  know  the  emblem  of  the  washii^  of  the  leper  ? 
"  Such  were  some  of  you,  but  ye  are  washed,"  &c. 

Had  it  been  a  legal  purification  of  a  leper,  it  would  have  been  per- 
formed afler  his  cure. 

Had  it  been  a  legal  purification  of  a  leper,  the  whole  ritual,  with 
respect  to  the  cleansing  of  the  leper,  would  have  been  observed.  Here 
the  thing  commanded  was  to  effect  a  cure,  and  nothing  but  washing 
was  commanded. 

The  writer  says,  that  the  command  to  wash  seven  times  is  a  command 
to  sprinkle  seven  times.  A  command  to  wash,  however,  is  very  different 
from  a  command  to  sprinkle.  Seven  bathings  cannot  be  effected  by 
seven  sprinklings. 

This  b  still  more  absurd  in  reference  to  Naaman.  Would  that  Syrian 
understand  a  command  to  wash,  as  importing  Mosaic  sprinklings? 

The  word  iauo  signifies  to  bathe,  and  except  when  a  part  is  men- 
tioned, it  refers  to  the  person  in  general.  This  I  have  proved  at  large 
in  my  dissertation  on  the  word  in  reply  to  President  Beecher. 

In  the  law  of  leprosy,  with  respect  to  purification,  there  are  seven 
sprinklings  with  blood,  and  two  washings  with  water.    Our  author 
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thinks  it  more  probable  that  the  word  wash  in  this  command  should 
correspond  to  the  seven  sprinklings  with  blood,  than  to  th^two  bathing! 
in  water !     But  the  command  refers  to  neither. 

^*  The  law/'  the  writer  says,  **  did  not  enjoin  dipping;  and  it  is  most 
improbuble  that  not  being  enjoined  it  should  be  generally  practised." 
If  the  law  required  bathing,  or  washing  the  body  all  over,  how  is  it 
improbable  that  they  immersed  ?  But  the  command  of  the  prophet  wav 
most  certainly  obeyed  by  dipping,  though  neither  the  command  nor  the 
performance  had  anything  to  do  with  the  law  of  Moses. 

Seven  bathings  of  his  person  were  enjoined  on  Naaman  for  his  core; 
which  was  performed  by  seven  baptisms.  If,  then,  baptism  is  purifica- 
tion, there  were  seven  purifications  instead  of  one.  The  seven  sprink- 
lings of  blood,  with  two  washings,  constituted  only  one  purification. 

The  author  thinks  it  improbable  that  Naaman  dipped  himself,  and 
gives  four  reasons : — 

First,  **  He  was  only  required  to  wash;"  this  requirement  was  performed 
by  immersion.  He  bathed,  and  consequently  he  immersed.  Probability 
has  nothing  to  do  in  this  matter ;  we  have  testimony.  That  Naaman  was 
immersed  is  as  certain  as  that  the  word  of  God  speaks  truth. 

The  second  reason  is,  that  '*  what  he  was  commanded  to  do  is  repr^ 
sentcd  as  a  small  thing."  And  is  it  a  great  thing  to  dip  seven  times  in 
a  ri\er,  in  order  to  be  cured  of  one  of  tlie  most  loathsome  and  disgusting 
diseases  that  ever  afflicted  the  human  body  ?  If  this  is  a  great  thing, 
what  is  small  I  He  was  enjoined  to  bathe— can  there  be  any  easier  way 
of  bathing  than  by  dipping? 

The  third  reason  to  make  it  probable  that  Naaman  was  not  dij^ted, 
is,  that  '^  his  temper  of  mind  was  not  that  which  would  lead  him  to  do 
more  than  was  enjoined."  Nor  did  he  more  than  was  enjoined;  t 
dipping  is  not  more  than  a  bathing. 

The  fourth  reason  is,  that  "  his  action  is  stated  to  have  been  in 
accordance  witli  the  prophet's  command."  Doubtless ;  and  was  not  his 
rf</>/>/V?^>- a  fulfilfiient  of  his  command  to  bathe?  Reasons!  Were  there 
ever  four  such  reasons  alleged  for  or  against  anything  ?  How  easily  arc 
our  opponents  satisfied  with  reasons  for  one  side  of  the  question!  On 
the  other,  Naaman  himself,  compared  with  them,  was  yielding  in  his 
obstinacy.  If  I  produce  any  such  reasons,  let  them  be  treated  with  the 
scorn  they  merit. 

"  But,"  says  the  writer,  "  whatever  may  have  been  the  mode  in  whicb 
Naaman  obeyed  the  prophet's  order,  that  his  action  is  not  described  as 
a  dippingy  is  evident  from  these  considerations."  Let  us  hear  the 
author's  considerations.  "  If  so  common  a  signification  was  to  be 
expressed,  bapfo,  or  some  common  word  might  be  expected,  and  not  i 
word  whose  rare  occurrence  indicates  that  it  had  already  some  peculiarity 
of  meaning,  like  what  it  is  found  to  have  possessed  aflerwards." 

1.  Is  not  this  extravagantly  unreasonable  and  inconsistent?  The 
action  the  writer  has  himself  declared  to  be  not  only  a  religious  rite,  bat 
the  Jewish  rite  of  the  purification  of  a  leper,  yet  this  word  is  too  soleinn 
to  designate  the  innnersion  performed  in  it!  He  demands  the  little 
wicked  wore:  hapto,  to  express   a   holy  immersion      Had  hapto  been 
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actually  used,  I  have  no  more  doubt  than  I  have  that  the  pen  \s  in  iny 
hand,  that  he  would  have  objected  that  baptiiM  was  not  used — 'he  word 
on  which  the  controversy  principally  rests.  "We  have  piped  unto  you, 
and  ye  have  not  danced :  we  have  mourned,  and  ye  have  not  lamented/' 
We  give  you  bapto,  and  you  require  baptizo :  we  give  you  bapti^Oy  and 
you  require  bapto.  Can  it  be  expected  that  in  each  passage  we  shai  ^  have 
both  words?  I  cannot,  I  will  not,  suppress  my  indignation  at  such 
unreasonableness.  The  meaning  of  no  word  could  ever  be  settled  with 
certainty,  if  such  reasoning  is  allowable.  Availing  myself  of  like 
liberties,  I  will  undertake  to  show  that  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  Gt  eek 
language  whose  meaning  can  be  ascertained  with  certainty. 

2.  What  does  the  writer  mean  by  so  common  a  signification  ?  B"'  a 
common  signification,  I  understand  a  common  meaning  of  the  word. 
But  if  this  is  a  common  meaning  of  the  word,  why  does  he  object  to  i^ 
use  on  this  occasion?  Does  he  mean  so  common  an  operation  rs 
dipping?  Why  should  not  the  same  operation  have  the  same  namr. 
whether  common  or  infrequent?  Does  he  mean  common  in  contrf 
distinction  to  sacred?  How  can  he  consistently  call  this  a  commo; 
dippiiig  ? 

3.  If  a  common  word  is  employed  in  the  command,  may  not  a  com 
mon  word  be  employed  with  respect  to  the  performance?  Loiio  is  i 
common  word,  yet  it  refers  equally  to  things  common  and  sacred.  Whj 
may  not  baptizo  do  the  same  ? 

4.  Baptizo  is  not  a  more  sacred  word  than  bapto;  the  latter  is  applied 
to  Jewish  rites  more  frequently  than  the  former.  If  this  gives  holiness 
it  is  the  holier  of  the  two.  It  is  indeed  a  little  word,  but  it  is  often  af 
full  of  the  odour  of  sanctity  as  Homer's  ox  hide  was  of  "slippery  lard.* 
It  applies  to  the  dipping  of  a  flea's  foot,  yet  it  equally  applies  to  the 
Jewish  immersions  for  purification  Whether  either  of  the  words  ir 
any  instance  refers  to  sacred  or  common  things,  is  not  known  from  them 
selves,  but  from  connexion  and  appropriation. 

5.  Baptizo  is  applied  to  common  things.  Is  it  not  applied  to  thf 
immersion  of  Aristobulus  in  bathing?  It  applies  to  the  dipping  of  a 
person  in  the  sea — to  the  dipping  of  a  man's  hand  in  blood,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  writing — to  the  dipping  of  the  head  of  a  crow,  &o.  &c. 

6.  But  I  resist  the  ground  of  this  criticism.  If  a  word  is  proved  tc 
dip  one  object,  it  may  dip  another.  It  might  as  well  be  said  that  though 
the  word  will  apply  to  dipping  in  the  Jordan,  this  does  not  prove  that  it 
will  apply  to  dipping  in  the  Thames ;  or  that  though  a  word  may  be 
used  to  designate  killing  as  to  a  nun,  this  is  no  proof  that  it  will  kill  9 
firiar.  Did  I  meet  such  criticism  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  a  wore 
in  the  classics,  I  would  not  give  it  an  answer. 

7.  That  the  Greek  word  signifies  dip,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  this  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  original. 

8.  Has  not  the  term  sprinkle  been  used  in  the  church  of  Rome  for 
hundreds  of  years,  in  reference  to  the  performance  of  the  most  solemn 
rites?  Yet  they  can  use  the  same  word  in  reference  to  the  most  common 
things.  It  is  a  most  unfounded  and  ridiculous  conceit,  to  suppose  that 
irhen  a  word  is  applied  to  solemn  things,  it  is  disqualified  for  service 
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with  respect  to  things  that  are  common  or  triyiaL    This  is  philological 
Puseyism. 

The  second  reason  from  which,  according  to  the  writer,  ''It  is  evident" 
that  this  word  cannot  here  signify  dipping,  though  dipping  had  been  the 
action  performed,  is  that  "  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  dipping  was 
in  the  thoughts  of  the  writer ;  for  there  is  no  word  in  the  context,  and 
nothing  in  the  scope  of  the  passage,  having  the  least  relation  thereta 
On-  the  contrary,  while  apart  from  the  signification  of  the  word  itself^ 
there  is  nothing  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  Naaman  was  dipped,  we 
know  that  he  was  cleansed.  The  action,  however  performed,  was  a 
purification." 

1.  Docs  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  to  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  make  it  evident  that  it  has  not  such  a  meaning  \ 
This  is  lame  logic.  Evidence  from  context  is  of  the  greatest  importance; 
but  the  want  of  it  cannot  prove  an  objection — much  less  disprove.  In 
many  instances  context  can  afford  no  evidence,  but  will  be  as  favourable 
to  a  false  meaning  as  to  the  true.  It  is  strange  beyond  measure  that 
the  writer  should  rest  on  such  arguments. 

2.  We  have  evidence  from  context  that  the  word  cannot  mean  pMnfy» 
The  action  prescribed  as  the  means  of  purification  was  performed  by 
seven  baptisms,  or  by  seven  times  performing  the  thing  imported  hj 
the  word.  There  was  then  only  one  purification,  by  means  of  seven 
baptisms.  If  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  purify,  then  there  would  be 
seven  purifications. 

3.  This  is  still  more  absurd,  because  the  purification  spoken  of 
was  the  hedlimr  of  the  leper.  Was  he  seven  times  cured?  Though  the 
action  performed  was  the  means  of  purification ;  yet  it  was  neither 
ceremonial  nor  spiritual  purification.  It  was  purification  from  disease. 
Naaman,  though  cleansed  from  his  leprosy,  was  still,  in  the  sense  of  the 
Jewish  law,  equally  impure  as  an  uncircumcised  man.  His  cleansing 
did  not  fit  him  for  the  ordinances  of  Israel.  When  our  Lord  cleansed 
the  lepers,  it  was  healing  that  was  meant — not  ceremonial  cleansing;  as 
all  the  cleansed  lepers  who  were  Jews,  would  afterwards  be  cleansed 
by  the  law  of  Moses.  The  writer  confounds  the  healing  of  disease  with 
legal  purification. 

The  third  reason,  according  to  our  author,  which  makes  it  evident 
that  dipping  is  not  here  expressed  by  the  word,  even  though  dipping 
had  been  the  mode  in  which  Naaman  obeyed  the  prophet's  order,  i^ 
**  on  this  occasion  Naaman  became  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah."  What  bis 
Naaman's  conversion  to  do  with  the  meaning  of  the  word  f  Just  « 
much  as  with  the  era  of  the  Chinese  empire.  Every  thin^  would  htfc 
been  the  same  had  Naaman  continued  in  his  idolatry.  Even  had  bis 
conversion  preceded  his  cure,  he  could  not  have  received  any  Jewish 
ordinance  without  circumcision.  In  this  affair  Naaman  can  be  consi- 
dered in  no  other  light  than  that  of  an  unclean  heathen  and  idolator.  H^ 
was  not  in  any  point  of  view  entitled  to  any  of  the  legal  purifications  of 
the  law  of  Moses. 

To  turn  away  the  testimony  of  the  original  in  this  passage,  the  writer 
alleges  that  the  Hebrew  word  signifies  to  stain  and  to  moisten^ns  wdl  <3 
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to  dip.  Now  granting  this  to  be  a  fact,  how  utterly  unreasonabJb  is  the 
allegation !  How  can  this  serve  his  purpose  here  ?  Did  the  prophet 
command  Naaman  to  stain  himself  seven  times  in  Jordan  ?  Did  he 
command  him  to  moisten  1  If  the  command  is  to  halht^  must  there  not 
be  bathing  in  the  performance? 

In  Lev.  iv.  17,  moisten  will  not  serve.  The  blood  was  to  be  sprinkled 
from  the  finger ;  and  to  do  this,  dipping  is  necessary.  The  finger  might 
be  moistenedy  when  the  blood  will  not  drop  from  the  moistened  finger. 
'*  And  the  priest  shall  dip  his  finger  in  some  of  the  blood,  and  sprinkle  it 
seven  times  before  the  Lord.''  Who  would  substitute  moisten  in  this 
place?  So  also  Lev.  xiv.  16,  with  respect  to  the  oil.  A  finger  might 
be  very  moist  with  oil,  when  the  oil  would  not  drop  from  it. 

The  writer  alleges  the  authority  of  the  Syriac  and  the  Vulgate,  which 
render  both  the  word  in  the  conunand,  and  the  word  expressing  the 
performance,  by  wash.  In  a  free  translation  this  is  oflen  done ;  but 
it  is  not  faithful.  The  readers  of  a  translation  ought  to  have  as  far  as 
passible  all  the  distinctions  of  the  original.  But  this  is  no  proof  that  the 
authors  of  such  translations  considered  the  words  as  perfectly  identical. 
Besides,  this  does  not  serve  our  author.  He  makes  the  word  signify 
not  tcashing,  but  purification  by  seven  sprinklings,  as  the  whole  purify- 
ing process  of  the  law  of  Moses. 

Section  VI. — Author's  Interpretation  op  the  Word  in  the 
Septuagint,  Isaiah  xxi.  4. — In  interpreting  the  word  in  the  Septuagint, 
Isaiah  xxi.  4,  the  author  alleges  that,  according  to  Schleusner,  anomia 
here  has  the  sense  of  terror,  as  well  as  iniquity.  Were  this  the  asser- 
tion of  all  the  lexicographers  in  existence,  it  is  false  and  extravagantly 
fix>lish.  It  never  signifies  terror,  nor  aiuahing  but  want  of  conformity 
to  law,  or  transgression  of  law.  No  matter  in  what  way  the  Septuagint 
is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  text  of  the  original ;  "  iniquity  immerses 
me,"  is  the  only  allowable  translation. 

With  respect  to  this  passage,  the  writer  says,  "  There  is  no  reference 
to  dipping — nothing  even  to  suggest  the  idea."  Whether  there  is  a 
reference  to  dipping  depends  entirely  on  the  pre-established  meaning  of 
this  word.  If  the  word  literally,  as  it  does,  signify  immerse,  the  figura- 
tive reference  must  be  immersion.  If,  with  respect  to  the  English  ex- 
pression, "  iniquity  immerses  me,"  it  should  be  alleged,  ''  there  is  no 
reference  to  dipping — nothing  even  to  suggest  the  idea,"  what  would  be 
our  answer?  Why  it  would  be :  Every  one  who  knows  anything  of  the 
English  language,  knows  that  immerse  signifies  to  dip.  The  same  say  I, 
with  respect  to  this  allegation.  What  better  reference  can  there  be  to  a 
mode,  than  to  use  the  most  definite  word  that  signifies  that  mode  ? 

**  But  its  common  classic  signification,"  says  the  writer,  **  when  applied 
to  mind,  to  press  down  or  overwhelm,  is  exactly  suited  to  it."  Neither 
(merwhehn,  nor  press  down,  is  the  classic  meaning  of  this  word,  nor 
any  meaning  at  all.  But  is  it  not  admitted  that  immerse  is  the  primary 
meaning,  or  at  least  one  of  the  meanings  of  the  word  ?  What  then  dis- 
qualifies it  here,  even  U  terror  is  the  baptizer  f  Cannot  terror  immerse  as 
urnHy  as  it  can  press  down  or  overwhtiM  ?  Sohleusiier's  interpretation  of 
2  It  2 
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the  woiii  anomiay  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  meaning  of  the  word  baptlw 
It  was  not  to  accommouate  any  theory  with  respect  to  the  meaning  ol 
the  word,  that  induced  lichleusner  to  commit  this  violence  on  the  word 
anomia;  but  a  desire  lo  reconcile  the  Septuagint  with  the  original 
This  lexicographer,  as  well  as  others,  gives  immerse  as  the  classical 
meaning  of  haptizo. 

The  writer  speaks  of  th^  word  as  applied  to  mind,  as  if  it  were  applied 
to  mind  literally.  This  im  not  so.  When  applied  to  mind  it  is  always 
figurative.  Besides,  prcso  down  or  overwhelm  ib  figurative,  as  well  as  is 
immerse,  when  applied  to  mind.  Is  the  mind  pressed  down  on,  or 
overwhelmed  literally  ? 

But  why  does  the  writer  bring  the  classical  meaning  of  a  word 
into  Hebraistic  Greek  ?  He  perceived  this  inconsistency,  and  attempts 
in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner,  to  account  for  it.  "  That  baptm^ 
says  he,  '<  though  it  had  in  the  Hebraistic  Greek  another  meaning, 
should  be  once  used  by  a  translator  in  its  ordinary  classic  sense,  is  what 
might  be  expected."  Just  what  might  be  expected!  Why  should  it 
be  expected  to  be  used  in  a  sense  which  to  those  who  made  the  tranahp 
tion,  and  those  for  whom  it  was  made,  it  would  not  convey?  Why 
once,  rather  than  a  million  of  times  ?  If  it  may  once  be  used,  it  may  so 
be  used  any  number  of  times.  This  admission  shows  that  the  word 
never  received  a  Hebraistic  sense.  Even  if  it  had  the  two  meanings, 
might  it  not  be  appropriated  to  the  ordinance  of  Christ,  in  the  sense  of 
immerse  ? 

The  author  comes  next  to  the  case  of  Judith  at  the  fountain  of 
Bethulia.  ''  Then  Holofernes  commanded  his  guard  that  they  should 
not  stay  her :  then  she  abode  in  the  camp  three  days,  and  went  out  in 
the  night  into  the  valley  of  f^thulia,  and  washed  herself  in  a  fountain 
of  water  by  the  camp." 

It  is  perfectly  incomprehensible  to  me  how  any  one  can  find  a  diffi- 
culty in  this  instance.  The  most  scrupulous  and  even  romantic  delicaq 
is  provided  for  in  the  retirement  of  the  lady  to  a  fountain  in  a  valley. 
It  is  evident  that  though  in  a  camp,  she  was  in  such  a  part  of  it  as 
afforded  her  the  necessary  seclusion.  Had  she  been  the  wife  of  the 
general,  she  could  not  have  greater  security  for  privacy,  nor  better 
means  of  effecting  it.  I  must  think  that  this  plea  of  delicacy  is  unreason 
able  and  affected.  Had  not  the  ordinance  of  baptism  been  supposed  to 
be  affected  by  this  matter,  I  believe  we  should  never  have  heard  of  a 
complaint  against  the  lady  for  indelicacy.  But  I  care  not,  in  the  least 
degree,  how  any  one  may  decide  as  to  views  of  delicacy  in  this  matter. 
However  indelicate  any  one  may  choose  to  consider  the  conduct  of 
Judith,  the  fact  is  in  proof,  and  I  will  not  suffer  views  of  delicacy  to 
question  it. 

The  writer  gives  us  a  number  of  authorities  for  purification,  by  warfn 
ing  of  hands  and- sprinkling  with  water.  What  has  this  to  do  with  the 
question?  We  do  not  deny  such  purifications.  Sprinklings  arepwrif^ 
cations,  but  they  are  not  baptisms. 

He  tells  us,  that  if  we  imagine  that  Judith  was  immersed  in  water, 
W3  assume  what  is  highly  improbable.     What  sort  of  reasoning  is  this* 
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We  neither  imagine  nor  assume  as  to  this  fact ;  we  rest  on  the  testimony 
>f  the  word.  It  is  from  the  established  meaning  of  the  word,  not  from 
riews  of  independent  probability,  that  we  must  derive  our  knowledge  of 
he  fact.  Even  were  the  fact  improbable  in  itself,  the  testimony  of  the 
irord  would  establish  it.  Were  an  English  traveller  to  relate  that  in  a 
certain  city  he  saw  the  people  bathing  in  the  street,  we  must  believe 
Bither  that  the  persons  referred  to  actually  so  bathed,  or  that  the  narrator 
Uflifies.  The  plan  of  this  writer,  however,  would  be  to  explain  the  word 
baihef  as  signifying  to  sprinkle  a  few  drops  of  water,  on  the  ground  of 
improbability. 

But  it  is  physically  impossible,  he  tells  us,  that  the  fountain  was  suffi- 
Bieiitly  deep.  This  shows  that  the  writer  does  not  understand  the  fun- 
Aunental  laws  of  controversy.  Does  not  the  burden  of  proof  lie  on 
Um  ?  Is  it  not  the  objector  who  must  prove  ?  I  care  not  if  there  had 
ool  been  a  fountain  at  all  in  Bethulia ;  she  might  have  been  inynersed 
iJriUiout  it.  If  from  other  places  I  prove  that  immerse  is  the  meaning 
(if  the  word,  this  in  every  situation  will  provide  the  water.  We  refuse, 
tfaen,  to  be  ganger  of  the  fountain  of  Bethulia ;  let  them  dip  it  who  need 
(bet.  evidence.  But  to  allege  that  it  is  improbable  that  the  fountain  was 
dir  safficient  depth,  is  perfectly  captious.  Do  we  not  know  that  it  is 
itiD  customary  to  bathe  in  sacred  wells?  According  to  the  philosophy 
of  our  author,  when  an  historian  relates  that  an  army  forded  a  river,  we 
eilinot  believe  him  till  it  is  proved  by  other  evidence  that  the  river  was 
in  Bome  part  ford  able.  If  it  was  forded,  it  must  be  fordable.  If  Judith 
wes  baptized  in  the  fountain  of  Bethulia,  it  must  have  been  deep  enough 
for  immersion. 

Though  I  care  not  whether  it  be  supposed  that  she  was  immersed  in 
the  fountain,  or  in  a  cistern  or  bath  beside  it,  yet  it  is  plain  that  the  his- 
torian understands  that  it  was  in  the  fountain.  The  preposition,  indeed, 
does  not  designate  this,  but  it  is  oflen  used  when  in  might  have  been 
ueed.  We  do  the  same  thing — we  speak  of  bathing  at  a  river  or  in  a 
rsfer.  But  that  the  historian  meant  that  she  was  immersed  in  the  fountain 
\e  plain,  from  his  speaking  of  her  praying  immediately  on  ascending, 
Tpe  English  translation  also  understands  it  in  this  sense,  for  it  renders 
ily  "  when  she  came  out." 

The  delicacy  of  our  author  is  so  very  romantic,  that  it  is  not  enough 
tat  him  that  the  guard  of  Holofemes  were  forbidden  to  hinder  her — he 
complains  that  they  were  not  forbidden  to  watch  her.  He  might  still 
reqoire  security  from  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  for  who  could  say.  but,  like 
peeping  Tom  of  Coventry,  he  might  be  awake  while  all  others  were 
asleep  ?  Can  there  be  a  greater  instance  of  trifling  than  this  ?  Could 
the  meaning  of  any  word  ever  be  determined  if  such  a  mode  of  reasoning 
were  admitted? 

•*  If  still  it  should  be  asserted,"  says  the  writer,  "that  she  did  dip  her- 
self this  will  not  prove  that  to  dip  is  the  sense  of  the  word."  Here  again 
the  writer  mistakes  the  burden  of  proof.  Our  business  is  merely  to 
answer  objections.  But  what  does  he  mean  by  saying  that, "  if  it  should 
be  asserted  that  she  did  dip  herself,  this  will  not  prove  that  to  dip  is  the 
hense  of  the  word  ?"     Surely  he  doe&  not  mean  to  say  that  such  an 
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assertion  will  not  prove  the  fact;  for  no  one  could  allege  that  an  asttet 
tion  is  proof.  If  he  has  any  meaning,  it  must  be  that  though  she  wer^ 
dipped,  this  would  not  prove  that  dip  is  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Thib 
admission,  however,  destroys  his  cause :  for  what  is  the  ground  on  which 
the  admission  can  rest,  but  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  ?  If  she  wtt 
dipped,  this  word  must  have  dipped  her.  It  cannot  be  known  or  ratioD> 
ally  admitted  that  she  was  dipped,  but  on  the  testimony  of  this  word.  To 
admit  that  she  was  dipped,  on  the  evidence  of  the  passage,  is  to  admit 
immerse  to  be  the  meaning  of  baptizo. 

He  tells  us  that,  *'  in  whatever  way  it  was  performed,  the  historiio 
wished  to  represent  it  as  a  religious  purification,  and  consequently  thit 
this  is  the  meaning  of  the  word."  Who  doubts  that  it  was  a  religiov 
purification  ?  What  sort  of  logic  is  it  to  say,  "  consequently  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  1"  How  many  times  must  I  prove  that  purifica* 
tioh  may  be  the  nature  of  a  rite,  while  it  has  not  purification  as  its  namel 

The  Syriac  also,  he  tells  us,  agrees  with  this — "  lavabat  se,"  she  baikd 
herself.  As  a  free  translation  I  can  have  no  objection  to  this.  Bat  it 
is  not  exact.  A  preacher  expounding  the  words  of  Peter,  "  silver  mi 
gold  have  I  none,''  remarked  very  profoundly,  that  this  might  be  tn» 
lated  gold  and  silver,  or  silver  and  gold.  So  if  the  lady  dipped  hendf 
in  the  fountain  of  Bethulia,  she  was  bathed :  if  she  was  bathed  in  it,'dM 
was  dipped ;  but  dip  and  bathe  are  not  therefore  synonymous.  The  pi^ 
sage  in  Sirach,  xxxi.  25,  is  the  next  that  comes  under  the  considerttiM 
of  the  writer.  The  English  translation  is :  "  He  that  washeth  himtetf 
afler  touching  a  dead  body,  if  he  touch  it  again,  what  availeth  bis  waik 
ing?"  LiteraUy  it  is,  "  He  that  is  immersed  from  a  dead  body  and  anil 
touches  it,  what  avails  his  bath  or  bathing?"  The  wTiter  saya,  ''Itii 
impossible  that  baptizomenos  here  mewas  dipped,  1.  Because  if  than 
were  any  immersion,  it  is  unlikely  that  this  rite  should  be  characterised 
by  a  part  not  named  in  the  law."  Is  a  thing  impossible,  because  it  ii 
unlikely  ?  If  immersion  is  not  named  in  the  law,  it  is  implied  in  wbil 
is  named — bathing.  This  is  the  way  that  the  law  was  fulfilled.  Wfajr, 
then,  may  it  not  be  so  designated?  It  is  perfectly  the  same  thing  *liit 
takes  place  in  the  case  of  Naaman — bathing  was  commanded ;  d^fpiv 
fulfilled  the  command.  As  immersion  was  the  completion  of  the  porifi 
cation  afler  the  touch  of  a  dead  body,  the  concluding  rite  alone  is  refer 
red  to.  This  suj)poses  all  the  rest.  But  whatever  may  be  supposed  tlie 
reason,  the  immersion  only  is  named. 

The  second  reason  alleged  why  the  word  cannot  here  signify  immei 
sion,  is,  "  It  is  cons^ued  with  apo,  which  is  not  suited  to  that  signifies 
tion,  for  such  an  expression  as  to  dip  from,  could  not  be  used  in  tny 
language."  What  if  I  could  show  him  the  very  expression  ?  "  Dip  it 
in  the  blood,"  Exod.  xii.  22,  and  many  other  places,  is  literally,  dip  it 
from  the  blood.  But  though  the  expression  is  the  same,  it  does  not  pro- 
ceed on  the  same  principle.  Here  to  immerse  from  a  dead  hodjf  is  ■ 
elliptical  expression,  and  means  to  dip  in  order  to  purify  from  thetamkt 
or  aAer  the  touch,  of  a  dead  body.  The  thing  was  so  common,  that  iD 
persons  at  once  understood  and  could  supply  the  ellipsis.  All  comoioii 
processes  are  usyally  expressed  elliptically. 
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A  third  reason  alleged  by  the  author  is :  "  The  question  sho\v.s  that 
the  attention  of  the  writer  was  directed,  not  to  the  manner  in  which  a 
rite  might  be  performed,  but  to  its  end.  Without  doubt  purification 
was  the  thing  in  the  mind  of  the  writer ;  but  might  not  this  be  tbe  case 
though  he  referred  to  it  as  an  immersion?  *'A  man  once  dipped,"  says 
the  writer,  " could  not  be  undipped."  Very  true;  but  could  not  his 
dipping  become  unavailing,  which  is  the  thing  that  is  Suid  ?  Even  were 
the  word  purification  used,  it  is  in  this  respect  perfectly  the  same  thing. 
A  man  purified  becomes  defiled  by  touching  a  defiling  object  afier  puri- 
fication. * 

A  fourth  reason  is,  "  The  correspondence  which  exists  between  euchth 
menos^  he  who  prays,  in  the  24th  verse ;  haptizomenos,  in  the  25th  veri^e ; 
fusteuon,  he  toko  fasts,  in  the  26th,  makes  it  probable  that  as  the  first 
and  the  last  are  religious  terms,  and  are  applied  to  those  who  are  seeking 
the  favour  of  God ;  that  haptizommos,  also,  has  a  religious  sense,  and  is 
peculiarly  appropriated  to  those  who,  by  ceremonial  purifications,  would 
prepare  thenuselves  for  the  worship  of  the  Most  Holy.'' 

Euekomai  is  not  exclusively  a  religious  word ;  nesteuo  is  not  a  reli 
gioos  word ;  and  haptizo,  signifying  immerse,  can  be  as  religious  as  either 
of  them,  without  renouncing  a  titUe  of  its  meaning  or  adopting  anything 
in  addition.  May  not  an  immersion  be  performed  for  a  religious  pur- 
pose, without  making  it  signify  anything  but  immersion  ?  It  is  most 
extraragantly  absurd  to  suppose,  that  if  a  word  is  at  any  time  applied 
to  religious  things,  it  is  thereby  incapacitated  for  serving  generally,  and 
most  become  a  religious  term. 

Bat  that  hapiixomenos  here  means  immersed,  is  demonstratively  evident 
firom  the  fact  that  latdron,  bath,  is  given  as  a  correq>onding  word.  The 
qaestion  is  not,  what  avails  his  purification?  but,  what  avaiJs  his 
bathing  ?  Baptism,  then,  and  bathing,  refer  to  the  same  thing.  They 
are  not  the  same  in  meaning,  but  they  reciprocally  imply  each  other. 
This  determines,  beyond  controversy,  that  the  word  does  not  signify 
porification.  Instead  of  extending  to  all  the  rites  of  Mosaic  purification, 
it  applies  only  to  the  bathing.  Even  were  it  identical  with  bathing,  it 
cannot  designate  purification ;  for  lauo  and  bathe  apply  only  to  the  washing 
of  animal  bodies.  To  bathe  from  a  dead  body  requires  the  same  ellipsis 
as  to  immerse  from  a  dead  body.  And  if  it  is  bathing,  it  will  equally 
serre  our  purpose.  A  person  is  buried  in  bathings  as  well  as  in  immersion. 

What  the  author  says  upon  Mark  vii.  3,  is  mere  conjecture.  The 
meaning  of  tbe  word  in  this  place  must  be  determined  by  its  meaning 
where  there  is  no  controversy.  In  all  controverted  cases,  let  the  mean- 
ing be  settled  independently  of  them,  and  bring  the  result  to  settle  the 
oootroversy.  If  the  Rabbins  say,  that  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  there 
was  no  such  custom  as  immersion  on  the  occasions  mentioned,  I  will 
rej^,  I  believe  the  evangelist  rather  than  you.  What  do  you  know 
of  the  matter  more  than  others  ?  Have  not  others  had  access  to  all 
the  documents  accessible  to  you?  The  evangelist  declares,  that  on 
certain  occasions  it  was  then  usual  to  baptize  themselves ;  and  baptize; 
in  afl  the  Greek  language,  signifies  nothing  but  immerse.  What  diffi 
calty  is  there  in  this  matter? 

41 
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But  the  writer  tells  us, ''  That  copper  vessels  and  couches  should  W 
immersed  in  water,  is  another  great  improbability ;  with  regard  to  maaj 
of  the  latter,  it  would  hardly  bi  practicable,  with  regard  to  all  it  would 
be  difficult  and  injurious.^  A  radical  error  pervades  the  whole  of  tlw 
writer*s  criticism.  He  founds  the  meaning  of  words  on  views  of  probft* 
bility,  without  reference  to  their  use  in  the  language.  On  such  a  iint 
principle  nothing  could  ever  be  known  from  history.  We  make  the  hi^ 
torian  express  what  we  think  probable,  independently  of  his  testimony; 
and  whatever  may  be  his  testimony,  we  force  it  to  renounce  a  meaninf 
that  seems  to  us  improbable.  A  principle  more  absurd,  fanatical,  aad 
mischievous  could  not  be  adopted.  We  are  not  left  to  determine  the 
question  by  views  of  probability  or  improbability,  independently  of  tk 
testimony  of  the  words  employed  to  convey  the  testimony.  The  questioi 
must  be  decided  by  the  legitimate  meaning  of  the  language,  whatefcr 
may  be  the  result.  However  improbable  any  person  may  chooiie  to  ccih 
sider  the  matter,  if  it  is  attested  by  suitable  evidence,  it  is  to  be  beUeved. 
If  the  thing  is  not  true  in  the  legitimate  meaning  of  the  testimony,  tk 
reporter  must  be  branded  as  a  falsifier.  His  language  is  not  to  he 
forced  in  order  to  harmonize  with  his  veracity.  Even  profane  history 
commands  our  belief  with  respect  to  many  things  that,  independently  cif 
the  testimony,  are  improbable.  But  to  me  there  is  nothing  improbable 
in  anything  here  related.  The  things  said  to  be  baptized  are  ifl 
capable  of  immersion.  Why  should  we  force  and  falsify  the  word  of  God 
to  save  the  character  of  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time  from  the  imputatioi 
of  gross  superstition  ?  It  would  not  disturb  me  in  the  least  if  soch  i» 
mersions  were  even  injurious,  difficult,  and  disagreeable,  though  not  one 
of  them  is  really  such.  The  words  of  the  Holy  Spirit  must  not  be  tor- 
tured to  make  superstitious  practices  easy  to  the  devotee.  Should  id 
English  traveller  relate  that  he  had  lately  discovered  a  colony  of  Jews 
who  immersed  all  the  things  mentioned  in  Mark  vii.  3,  should  we  say 
either  that  he  is  a  liar,  or  that  by  immerse,  he  means  purify  by  spnok- 
ling  ?  No  truth  could  stand  on  such  a  ground  of  interpretation.  Oiie 
it  to  the  Socinian,  and  he  will  overturn  orthodoxy  without  any  trouble. 
Were  I  to  make  a  selection  of  the  false  principles  of  interpretation  em- 
ployed by  our  opponents,  admitting  their  validity,  I  would  undertake  to 
prove  or  disprove  anything. 

In  a  note  the  writer  edifies  us  with  an  account  of  the  different  wiyi 
in  which  the  Jews  washed  their  hands :  he  miffht  as  well  inform  m  of 
the  way  in  which  they  ate  their  breakfast  The  question  is  not  about 
purification  in  general,  nor  about  the  way  in  which  the  Jews  waebed 
their  hands,  but  about  something  that  was  done  under  the  name  of 
baptism. 

''  That  it  was  not  the  writer's  design,"  says  the  author,  "  to  speak  of 
these  baptisms  as  immersions,  appears  also  from  the  train  of  thoogfat 
which  the  passage  exhibits.  He  wished  to  explain  the  reason  why  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  were  censured  for  not  washing  their  hands.  It  was 
not  likely  that  for  this  end  he  would  refer  to  the  practice  of  dipping  the 
whole  body,  even  if  it  were  customary ;  but  it  is  likely  that  he  would 
refer  to  purifications  similar  to  what  they  had  neglected.'* 
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Now,  what  is  the  use  of  such  airy  speculation?  The  evangelist 
insfaed  to  do  whatever  he  did ;  and  what  he  did  can  be  known  only 
fit>in  what  he  has  said.  Why  should  he  be  confined  to  the  instance  of 
Miperstition  respecting  washing  the  hands  ?  Why  should  he  not  pro- 
ceed to  give  instances  of  more  extravagant  superstition  ? 

He  tells  us  that  the  water-pots,  John  ii.  6,  will  not  serve  us.  I  care 
mil  that  those  pots  would  not  hold  as  much  as  an  egg-shell ;  we  have  no 
need  of  them.  We  care  not  where  water  was  found ;  superstition  will 
be  at  no  loss  to  procure  it. 

'  The  most  illiterate  person  may  perceive  the  absurdity  of  translating 
die  word  by  purify  in  this  place.  What  nonsense  would  it  be  to  say, 
"  They  eat  not  unless  they  wash  their  hands ;  and  coming  from  market, 
khej  eat  not  unless  they  are  purified  I"  Is  not  the  washing  of  the  hands 
i  purification  ? 

'*  •*  How  this  purification  was  performed,"  he  says,  "  is  not  expressed  ; 
Bkobably  by  washing  and  sprinkling  combined."  And  are  we  to  take 
He  dreams,  rather  than  the  testimony  of  the  word  itself?  Another 
pfiheon  may  as  warrantably  allege,  that  the  ceremony  was  performed  with 
moij  oil,  salt,  d&c.  It  is  to  me  unspeakably  astonishing  that  Christians 
efll  permit  themselves  to  sport  so  wantonly  with  the  word  of  the  living 
BM.  Expositions  of  Homer  on  this  ground  would  be  of  no  use  in 
Mtoertaining  the  customs  referred  to  by  him.  Conjecture  and  probabili- 
iW  have  no  just  authority  in  history  either  sacred  or  profane.  To 
Mmnpt  to  ascertain  a  custom  by  conjecture,  is  not  only  to  communicate 
§^  knowledge,  but  to  deceive  the  unwary,  who  sometimes  feed  vora- 
Akidy  on  the  husks  of  conjecture. 

'IBot  purify  is  not  entitled  to  compete  here,  or  anywhere  else,  as  a 
ileaning  of  this  word.  It  is  like  a  person  proposing  himself  as  a 
MIfididate  for  a  seat  in  parliament,  who  is  not  qualified  by  possessing 
te  landed  income  required  by  law.  It  nowhere  can  be  shown  to  be 
Ibe  meaning  of  the  word ;  if  not,  why  should  it  be  a  competitor 
Mi  the  meaning  in  a  disputed  passage  ?  It  is  in  proof  that  the  word 
i%iiifie8  immerse ;  no  meaning  can  compete  with  this  that  is  not  also 
laf  proof.  He  who  will  not  admit  such  laws  of  interpretation,  cannot 
Ht  worthy  of  being  reasoned  with.     He  refuses  to  admit  selfevident 

vmh. 

'•'•The  next  passage  for  consideration,"  he  tells  us,  "is  Luke  xi.  37." 
Be  teUs  us  "  that  nothing  is  said  of  the  retirement  of  the  host,  or  of  any 
imitation  given  by  him  to  his  guests,  to  retire  to  the  bath."  No  such 
Mbmation  is  necessary.  It  is  evident  that  there  must  have  been 
iieaas  of  performing  the  thing  meant  by  the  word ;  but  whether  these 
were  in  the  Pharisee's  house,  or  elsewhere,  is  of  no  consequence.  The 
Pltrisee  was  with  Jesus  in  the  multitude,  and  accompanied  him  to  his 
Whether,  then,  the  bath  was  in  his  house,  or  elsewhere,  he 
have  known  that  Jesus  did  not  use  it.  A  thousand  means  of 
ion  might  have  existed,  of  which  we  can  know  nothing ;  and 
MBmon  sense  should  teach  the  most  ignorant  that  such  information  is 
M*  necessary.  Is  it  to  be  expected  thai  the  whole  conversation  of  the 
his  guests  is  to  be  recorded  1 
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How  differently  would  an  antiquarian  reason  from  this  passage! 
''  Here/'  he  would  say,  "  it  is  palpably  evident  that  bathing  for  reli- 
gious purposes  was  exceedingly  common  among  the  Jews  at  this  period; 
and  that  there  must  have  been  many  baths,  both  public  and  private. 
Most  probably  every  house  had  one  or  more."  How  differently  do  men 
reason,  when  an  ordinance  of  Christ  must  be  made  to  conform  lo  the 
practice  of  man ! 

The  writer  tells  us,  that  in  his  reply,  Jesus  did  not  refer  to  immersioii, 
but  to  purification.  What  wonder  is  this?  Was  not  the  immersioD 
ibr  the  purpose  of  purification  t  Is  it  strange,  then,  that  in  hia  reply, 
Jesus  should  refer  to  the  thing,  and  not  to  the  mode  in  which  it  wn 
effected  ?  Does  this  imply  that  immersion  was  not  the  mode  of  pei^ 
forming  the  purification  ? 

"  The  last  passage  referring  to  Jewish  baptisms,"  says  the  writer,  "  ii 
Heb.  ix.  9.  During  which  time  offerings  and  sacrifices  are  presented, 
wliich  are  incapable  of  making  perfect,  in  respect  to  the  conscience,  hia 
who  does  service  only  with  things  to  be  eaten  and  to  be  drunk,  and 
vvitii  various  baptisms,  services  of  the  body,  imposed  until  the  aeaaon  fior 
reformation." 

The  writer  here  translates  for  himsdf.  If,  then,  I  can  answer  him 
on  the  ground  of  his  own  translation,  the  refutation  must  be  unsuspicMMi 
and  satisfactory.  Even  this  translation  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
my  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is  substantially  the  tranalatioB 
of  Macknight ;  and  Macknight  even  here  translates  the  word  twani'iiw, 
— ''  both  gifts  and-  sacrifices  are  offered,  which  cannot,  with  respect  lo 
conscience,  make  him  perfect  who  worshippeth  only  with  meats  and 
drinks,  and  divers  immersions"  Even  according  to  this  translation,  the 
service  or  worship  respects  not  only  the  gifts  and  sacrifices  offered  in  the 
labeniacle,  but  every  act  of  service  in  the  whole  law  of  Moses.  It  mat 
res])ect  the  services  performed  in  their  own  houses,  as  well  as  those 
performed  at  the  tabernacle.  The  meaning  is,  that  the  gifls  and  sacri- 
fices offered  in  the  tabernacle  could  not  perfect  persons  whose  worship 
consisted  in  the  things  mentioned,  which  had  no  excellence  in  thesh 
selves.  No  translation  could  suit  me  better.  The  baptisms,  then.  Dust 
apply  to  every  rite  performed  by  immersion. 

Should  Professor  Stuart's  view  of  the  connexion  between  the  nindi 
and  tenth  verses  be  preferred,  it  is  equally  suitable  to  my  view  of  the 
meaning  of  this  word.  He  understands  the  meats  and  drinks,  is  escln- 
sive  of  the  gifts  and  sacrifices.  "Meats  and  drinks"  sajrs  he,  "haw 
respect  to  that  which  was  clean  and  unclean,  under  the  Jewish  dbpCB- 
sat  ion  ;  and  not,  (as  some  critics  interpret  the  word,)  to  the  meati  nd 
drinks  offered  to  the  Lord."  He  makes  the  baptisms  refer  to  the  oat- 
monial  ablutions  of  the  Jews.  Dotibtless  they  include  every  thing  lh>t 
was  performed  by  immersion. 

''  The  baptisms  here  mentioned,"  says  the  writer,  **  were  a  part  of  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle."  By  this  he  seems  to  assert,  that  all  thethkjip 
here  referred  to  were  performed  in  the  tabernacle.  There  is«o  fboiidiftioo 
for  this,  even  in  his  own  translation,  more  than  in  that  of  Prafessor  Staut, 
who  as  to  baptism  is  on  the  same  side.    The  two  dispeawlinw  iff 
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coQtrasted  in  general.  He  might  as  well  confine  it  to  the  tabernacle, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  temple ;  or  confine  it  to  the  things  done  in  the 
tabernacle,  to  the  exclusion  of  things  done  elsewhere.  The  service  of 
the  worshipper,  or  the  person  who  does  the  service,  must  respect  all 
the  things  included  in  the  law,  which  is  the  rule  of  his  service.  Indeed, 
in  the  thirteenth  verse,  the  cleansing  by  the  rite  of  puritication,  with 
the  ashes  of  a  heifer,  which  was  not  done  in  the  tabernacle,  is  expre^^ly 
mentioned. 

"  We  may  learn  what  they  were,"  says  the  writer,  "  by  referring  to  t  he 
Old  Testament,  Exod.  xxix.  4:  'And  Aaron,  and  his  sons,  thou  sliuit 
bring  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  shalt  wui^h 
them  with  water.'  Exod.  xxx.  19:  'For  Aaron  and  his  scftis  shuli 
wash  their  hands  and  their  feet  thereat :  when  they  go  into  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  they  shall  wash  with  wetter,  that  they  die  not :  or 
when  they  come  near  to  the  altar  to  minister,  to  burn  offering  mad(*  by 
fire  unto  the  Lord,  so  they  shall  wash  their  hands  and  their  feet,  that 
they  die  not' "  Now  from  what  source  do  we  learn  that  the  things 
referred  to  in  these  passages  were  baptisms?  They  arc  not  here  called 
baptisms.  We  can  therefore  learn  that  they  were  baptisms,  only  from 
our  previous  knowledge  of  the  word,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  tiling 
ngnified  by  the  word,  whatever  that  may  be,  takes  place  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  thing  here  mentioned.  If  then  they  were  not  imrntr' 
tions,  I  would  permit  no  man  to  call  them  baptisms.  I  am,  however, 
quite  willing  that  they  should  be  called  baptisms :  the  first  as  an  immer- 
sion of  the  whole  body ;  the  second  as  an  immersion  of  the  hands  and  feet. 

Bat  I  will  not  extend  this  act  of  grace  to  the  next  examples.  Numb 
fiii.  5 :  "  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Take  the  Levites  from 
among  the  children  of  Israel,  and  cleanse  them ;  and  thus  slialt  thou  do 
unto  them  to  cleanse  them :  sprinkle  clean  water  of  purifying  upon 
them."  Numb.  xix.  20:  *'  But  the  man  that  shall  be  unclean,  and  shall 
not  purify  himself,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  offtfrom  among  the  congrega- 
tion, because  he  hath  defiled  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord.  The  water  of 
separation  hath  not  been  sprinkled  upon  him ;  he  is  unclean."  Where 
did  the  writer  learn  that  these  were  baptisms?  Are  they  called  bap- 
tisms here?  Are  they  called  baptisms  anywhere  else?  He  might  as 
well  assert  that  they  were  circumcisions.  They  are  purifications ;  but 
all  purifications  are  not  baptisms. 

**  Such,"  says  the  writer,  "  were  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  baptisms 
alluded  to  by  the  apostle."  It  tills  me  with  astonishment  beyond  whut  I 
can  express,  that  any  person  could  make  such  an  assertion.  Is  there 
a  man  of  common  sense  in  England  who  in  reading,  or  hearing  thf;se 
passages,  would  understand  them  to  be  called  baptisms?  If  this  pH>ses 
for  proof,  anything  may  bo  proved*:  I  call  the  attention  of  ihe  unlearied 
to  this.  If  our  opponents  can  misrepresent  evidence,  in  a  case  so  j)al- 
pable,  can  they  be  trusted  in  cases  of  profound  criticism  ?  If  such  tin  j^ 
are  the  baptisms  referred  to  by  the  apostle,  it  is  not  because  tliev  ;ue 
called  baptisms  in  the  law  of  Moses,  nor  because  (»f  anv  explanation  in 
this  passage,  but  from  the  meaning  of  the  word  iiidt  pendonily  ascertained. 

*'  There  is,"  savs  the  writer,  **  nothing  to  show  that  one  immersion  ol* 
2T 
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tli<;  whole  body  was  ever  required."  If  bathing  was  required,  does  not 
this  imply  immersion  ?  An  immersion  of  any  part,  and  of  anything,  ig 
as  i|ood  in  proof  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  as  the  immersion  of  the 
wlioJe  body.  Besides,  it  is  not  the  command,  but  the  performance,  that 
is  liere  referred  to ;  and  the  case  of  Naaman  shows  us  that  dipping  is 
the  performance  of  a  command  enjoining  bathing.  Justin  Martyr  also 
spf.'uks  of  dipping  in  reference  to  batliing,  as  prescribed  by  the  law  of 
Moses.  But  it  is  quite  enough  for  us,  that  the  law  of  bathing  may  hare 
been  fulfilled  bv  immersion. 

'•  It  is  superfluous  to  remark,"  says  the  writer,  "  that  even  if  there 
had  been  many  immersions,  these  could  not  be  styled  diaphoroi.  The 
dipping  ^f  various  things  could  not  be  various  dippings."  Why  does 
he  say  so,  when  examples  in  contradiction  occur  every  day  in  every 
lan;iuage  ?  In  Deut.  xxii.  9,  it  refers  to  different  sorts  of  seed ;  and 
instead  of  implying  a  great  variety  of  difference,  a  single  variety  is 
sufficient.  It  applies  to  two  seeds  that  differ,  as  well  as  to  a  thousand 
sorts.  Do  not  our  opponents  say,  that  John's  baptism,  and  our  I^ord's 
ba]>tisni,  were  different  baptisms?  They  were  different  in  neither  form 
nor  emblem,  and  the  difference  was  confined  to  two.  This  passage,  then, 
supposed  to  be  so  unequivocally  against  us,  gives  us  no  disturbance. 

Indeed  we  require  no  more  than  the  repetition  of  the  same  act  to 
exemplify  this  difference.  The  word  is  baptismos,  not  bapiisma;  and 
the  different  baptisms  might  refer  to  different  acts  of  inunersion  of  the 
same  object.  In  2  Mac.  xiv.  21,  the  word  is  applied  to  two  different 
seats  of  the  same  kind.  The  only  difference  here  was  that  Nicanor  and 
Judas,  instead  of  silting  on  the  same  throne  or  chair  of  state,  when  they 
sat  in  coriferenc(%  had  each  a  chair  for  himself,  a  difftn-nt  seat.  Every 
oni'  of  my  opponents  has  brought  this  word  against  me  as  if  it  mere 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  my  doctrine;  but  it  is  the  most  harmlea 
word  imaginable.  Their  criticisms  are  founded  on  mere  speculatioo— 
not  on  either  observation  of  the  various  occurrences  of  the  word,  or  in 
its  philosophy. 

'•  Baptisms,"  says  the  writer,  "  were  rites  performed  in  the  Jewish 
lemple  in  connexion  with  the  worship  of  God.  Immersions  were  never 
pe.riormed  in  the  Jewish  temple,"  &;c. 

Where  is  it  said  that  all  baptisms  were  confined  to  the  temple  ?  All 
baptisms  were  not  in  the  temple.  Immersiofis  of  some  things  were  con- 
stantly performed  in  the  Jewish  temple.  '*  But  his  inwards  and  his  legs 
shall  he  wash  in  water,  Lev.  i.  9."  Did  not  this  imply  immersion! 
^'  He  made  also  ten  bases,  and  put  five  on  the  right  hand,  and  five  on  the 
left,  to  wash  in  them ;  such  things  as  they  offered  for  the  burnt  offering, 
they  washed  in  them ;  but  the  sea  was  for  the  priests  to  wash  in."  Are 
not  tliese  immersions  ?  Are  not  these  different  immersions  even  in  the 
t2mj)lc  ?  But  we  are  not,  as  we  have  already  seen,  confined  to  the 
temple,  even  by  the  author's  own  translation ;  we  have  the  whole  range 
of  Jewish  practice  both  public  and  private. 

But  why  does  the  author  say  that  baptisms  were  rites  in  the  Jei^isb 
temple  in  connexion  with  the  worship  of  God  ?  Is  not  this  as  inconsist- 
ent with  his  own  doctrine  as  with  mine?     Does  he  not  make  the  deans- 
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tag  of  a  person  defiled  by  the  touch  of  a  dead  body,  a  baptism  ?  Was 
this  performed  in  the  temple  ?  Was  this  in  connexion  with  worship  ? 
It  was  a  part  of  the  service  of  God,  but  not  an  immediate  act  of  worship 
— much  less  of  worship  in  the  temple. 

"  The  apostle  states,"  says  he,  "  that  these  baptisms  were  appointed  by 
God."  This  is  not  the  thing  which  the  apostle  states ;  he  states  what 
the  worshipper  did  in  performing  what  the  law  of  God  required.  If 
immersion  fulfilled  the  law,  and  if  immersion  was  the  way  in  which  the 
law  was  usually  fulfilled,  it  is  quite  enough  for  us. 

"  Immersions  of  the  person,"  says  the  writer,  were  not  appointed  by 
God."  Bathings  were  appointed  by  God,  and  bathings  imply  immer- 
sions. But  it  is  enough  if  the  bathings  were  usually  performed  by  im- 
mersion. Besides,  there  is  no  reason  to  confine  these  immersions  to  the 
persons.  It  may  include  every  thing  in  which  there  was  immersion, 
whether  of  persons  or  things.  Indeed  it  is  quite  sufficient  if  we  can 
show  different  immersions  of  anything.  Neither  the  word  nor  the  con- 
nexion restricts. 

**  They  were,"  says  he,  "  purifications  with  water."     Jewish  baptisms 
^were  not  all  purifications  with  water.     They  were  in  many  different 
things,  blood — blood  and  water,  fire,  d&c. 

"  Only  in  one  instance  in  the  whole  Mosaic  law,"  says  he,  "  is  there 
a  direction  to  put  the  object  to  be  purified  in  water :  Lev.  xi.  32."  And 
were  this  the  only  one,  it  would  serve  us.  There  were  different  immer- 
nons  in  several  different  respects ;  and  that  they  were  not  performed  in 
the  temple,  and  were  not  immersions  of  persons,  is  of  no  importance.  It 
IS  quite  enough  that  they  were  immersions. 

But  why  does  he  refuse  immersions  in  other  things  ?  Are  not  immer- 
sions in  other  things  equally  worthy  of  the  name?  "Every  thing  that 
may  abide  the  fire,  ye  shall  make  it  go  through  the  fire."  Numb.  xxxi. 
23.  Here  is  a  baptism  in  fire,  and  as  good  a  baptism  as  one  in  water.  It 
is  added,  "  and  all  that  abideth  not  the  fire  shall  go  through  the  water." 
Here  is  a  different  baptism  in  water.  We  are  at  no  loss  to  make  out 
different  baptisms  under  the  law. 

In  every  view  of  this  passage  it  is  in  harmony  with  our  doctrine ;  in 
no  view  of  it  does  it  demand  any  other  meaning  in  the  disputed  word. 
But  let  it  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  our 
oi^XHients.  We  stand  on  the  defence.  We  do  not  allege  this  passage 
as  proof;  our  duty  is  merely  to  reply  to  objections.  Our  opponents, 
almost  in  every  instance,  overlook  this.  They  think  if  by  new  transla- 
tions, and  suppositions  not  founded  on  the  passage,  they  can  make  the 
passage  suitable  to  their  purposes,  they  succeed.  We  demolish  all  their 
batteries,  the  moment  we  show  that  the  passage  does  not  necessarily 
import  what  they  teach.  There  is  nothing  less  understood  than  the 
burden  of  proof  Controversialists  usually  bandy  it  from  one  to  another; 
as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  mere  etiquette  It  must  always  depend  on 
self^vidence. 

But  I  can  carry  the  field  with  respect  to  this  passage,  even  if  all  I  have 
said  on  it  were  to  be  given  up.  Admitting  that  the  many  baptisms  must 
include  all  Jewish  washings y  the  word  may  still  have  its  primary  meaning, 
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in  refeience  to  the  Christian  ordinance.  In  excluding  from  thia  pawaga 
all  purifications  but  such  as  were  done  by  immersion,  I  defend  my  own 
doctrine  with  respect  to  the  word  as  being  univocal.  But  the  doetriDe 
of  immersion,  with  respect  to  the  Christian  ordinance,  may  stand  mA^ 
pendently  of  this.  ^ 

Besides,  washing  and  purification  are  very  different.  The  latter  is  i 
generic  word  of  which  the  former  is  a  species.  All  washings  are  poriii- 
cati(ms,  but  all  purifications  are  not  washings.  Washing  ia  performed 
by  means  of  water ;  purification  may  be  performed  by  means  of  blood, 
fire,  sulphur,  i&c. 

Even  on  the  supposition  that  the  word  here  signifies  teasking,  and 
that  in  the  ordinance  of  Christian  baptism  it  has  the  same  sense,  if  the 
person  to  be  baptized  must  be  washed,  it  will  be  quite  as  objectionable 
to  our  opponents.  I  think  immersing  a  person  is  the  easiest  way  of 
washing  him. 

One  of  the  most  romantic  exploits  of  this  champion,  is  that  at  the  Red 
Sea.  The  hosts  of  Pharaoh  did  not  attempt  anything  more  fanaticaDy 
dariniT.  The  baptism  here  is  the  mere  separation  of  the  children  of 
Israel  from  their  enemies  by  means  of  the  cloud  and  the  sea  intrrvein»g% 
between  them  and  their  enemies.  There  is  neither  dipping  nor  sprink- 
ling, washing  nor  purifying,  in  this  baptism.  But  let  us  hear  himself: 
'*  There  is  one  passage,"  says  he,  '^  which,  though  it  does  not  refer  to 
rites  of  baptism,  speaks  of  a  baptism  of  the  Jews,  and  may  properly  be 
noticed  here.  *  J  am  unwilling  that  you  should  be  ignorant,  brethren, 
that  our  fathers  were  all  under  (the  guidance  of)  the  cloud,  and  all 
passed  through  the  sea,  and  all  were  baptized  for  Moses  by  the  dead 
and  by  the  sea.'   1  Cor.  x.  1." 

It  is  always  a  sus|)icious  thing  in  a  controversialist  to  be  obliged  on 
all  occasions  to  translate  for  himself,  and  form  his  version  for  serving  hi? 
purpose.  The  best  version  may  occasionally  admit  improvement ;  bat 
if  on  the  subject  of  controversy,  a  party  can  find  nothing  right  in  a 
translation  made  by  those,  as  to  the  point  in  question,  on  the  same  side 
with  himself,  every  impartial  judge  will  receive  his  translations  with  the 
utmost  caution.  In  my  observations  I  shall  advert  to  nothing  but  what 
concerns  the  point  in  hand. 

1.  In  rendering  the  phrase  ynrler  the  cloudy  by  under  the  gvidanee  of 
the  eloudy  where  does  the  translator  find  the  supplement?     It  is  not  im- 
plied in  the  text ;  it  is  not  warranted  by  any  supposable  ellipsis.    This 
figure  always  grounds  on  the  fact,  that  the  elliptical  matter  will  be 
suggested  by  frequency  of  the  use  of  the  phrase,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
either  wanted  or  mistaken.     If  it  does  not  necessarily  and  obvioody 
present  itself,  it  is  essentially  vicious  in  rhetoric,  and  utterly  unworthy 
of  revelation.     I  am  bold  to  assert  that  such  an  ellipsis  as  the  writer 
here  supposes,  does  not  exist  in  our  language.     Under  the  eloud  cannot 
signify  iindfr  the  guidanee  of  the  rioitd.     There  is  not  a  rhetorician  in 
existence  who  would  warrant  such  a  figure.     This  is  downright  forgery 
— forgery  as  palpable  as  to  add  a  cipher  to  a  one  pound  note,  to  make  it 
ten.     Controversialists  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of 
figurative  language,  imagine  that  they  may  in  explication  avail  them 
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wAwes  of  their  service  as  often  as  an  exigency  requires.  This  enables 
ignorance  to  do  miracles.  But  the  operations  of  figurative  diction  are 
as  subject  to  law,  as  are  those  of  words  used  literally. 

5L  The  thing  here  supplied  by  the  authority  of  ellipsis,  is  never  once 
literally  expressed  in  the  Scripture  accounts  of  this  cloud.  It  is  a  strange 
ellipsb  that  supplies  to  a  word  or  phrase  an  idea  never  elsewhere  ex- 
piressed.  Now  not  one  of  the  references  to  this  cloud  calls  it  the  guide 
of  the  Israelites,  or  declares  that  the  Israelites  were  under  its  guidance. 
So  far  from  this,  God  is  said  to  lead  them  by  the  cloud.  He  was  in  the 
cloud,  and  was  himself  their  guide  and  leader.  This  was  a  mere  signal. 
It  might  as  well  be  said,  than  an  army  is  under  the  guidance  of  the 
tnimpet. 

8.  This  exposition  takes  away  all  emblematical  meaning  from  the 
okrad,  and  considers  it  merely  as  a  signal  by  agreement.  It  might  as 
wdl  have  been  a  flag  as  a  cloud. 

4.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  cloud  is  here  considered  not  merely 
as  a  signal,  but  as  an  emblem  similar  to  that  of  baptism,  whatever  bap- 
tiani  is. 

**  The  cloud,"  he  says,  "  did  not  cover  them,  so  that  they  might  be  said 
to  be  immersed  in  it."  Can  it  be  more  clearly  said  that  the  cloud 
covered  them  ?  Is  it  not  expressly  said  that  they  were  all  tmder  the 
damd^  and  tit  the  cloud? 

"  We  are  expressly  told,"  says  he,  "  that  they  were  not  immersed  in 
tke  sea."  I  say  we  are  expressly  told  that  they  were  immersed  in  the 
•ea — the  apostle  directly  asserts  that  they  were  aU  baptized  in  the  sea. 
Where  are  we  told,  either  directly  or  by  implication,  that  they  were  not 
so  immersed  ?  <'  The  sacred  historian,"  adds  the  writer,  "  says  that  the 
Egyptians  were  immersed  and  overwhehned,  and  that  the  Israelites  were 
not  *  For  the  horse  of  Pharaoh  went  in  with  his  chariots  and  with 
his  horsemen  into  the  sea ;  and  the  Lord  brought  again  the  waters  of  the 
sea  upon  them ;  but  the  children  of  Israel  went  on  dry  land  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea.' " 

I  have  no  objection  that  the  descent  of  the  Egyptians  into  the  sea  be 
eaUed  an  immersion ;  but  this  immersion  was  to  them  a  dry  dip,  as  well 
as  to  the  Israelites.  When  they  went  in,  the  water  was  removed,  and 
they,  as  well  as  the  Israelites,  at  first  stood  on  dry  ground.  When  the 
water  returned,  they  were  overwhelmed,  which  was  not  the  case  with 
the  Israelites.  Both  armies  are  said  to  go  down  into  the  sea.  On  the 
▼ery  same  principle  that  they  are  said  to  go  into  the  sea,  when  the  place 
where  they  entered  was  dry  land,  they  may  be  said  to  be  immersed  in 
the  sea,  while  the  water  surrounded  them  walking  on  dry  ground. 
The  man  who  asks,  how  could  they  be  immersed  in  the  sea,  when 
the  water  was  removed  1  may  ask,  how  could  they  go  into  the  sea,  when 
the  place  where  they  walked  was  dry?  No  rational  man  can  need  in- 
ibrmation  on  such  a  point.  We  talk  familiarly  of  plunging  into  a  forest, 
awl  of  being  immersed  in  a  valley.  The  going  down  into  the  sea  is  the 
immersion — the  overflowing  of  the  waters  was  the  overwhelming  of  the 
Egyptians. 

*«  St  Paul,"  says  the  writer,  "  declares  that  the  Israelites  were  bap* 
2i2  42 
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tized  both  by  tlie  cloud,  and  by  the  sea ;  but  from  the  history  of  Mcfiei, 
we  learn  tliat  they  were  neither  dipped,  nor  immersed,  nor  overwhelmed, 
by  cither  the  one  or  the  other."  They  were  not  overwhelmed,  and 
they  are  not  said  to  be  overwhelmed.  They  are  said  to  be  baptized, 
and  they  were  immersed  in  the  sea,  as  they  went  down  into  the  sea. 
They  were  immersed  in  the  cloud,  as  they  were  said  both  to  be  under  it, 
and  }/i  it.  If  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  I  am  suddenly  involved  in 
mist,  shall  any  one  misunderstand  me,  when  I  say  that  I  was  suddenly 
immersed  in  a  cloud  ? 

But  how  were  the  Israelites  purified  by  the  doud,  and  by  the  sea? 
Why,  by  being  through  this  means  separated  from  the  Egjrptians.  Upon 
this  I  remark,  1.  Separation  is  no  purification  of  any  kind,  either  real  or 
emblematical.  Does  the  author  ever  find  meie  separation  called  purifi- 
cation ?  Was  ever  extravagance  more  extravagant  than  this  ?  I  sap> 
pose  he  confounds  purification  with  the  origind  idea  in  the  word  that 
signifies  holiness.  But  holiness  and  purijicaiion  are  as  distinct  u  m 
and  duty. 

2.  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  things  that  separated^  might  as  well 
have  been  anything  else  as  the  chud  and  sea,  A  curtain  would  have 
served  as  well  as  a  chud ;  and  a  mountain  as  well  as  the  sea.  The  wall 
of  China  would  purify  as  well  as  the  Red  Sea. 

3.  Even  were  the  ])assage  translated  punfied  hy  the  chud  and  by  the 
sea,  it  woidd  imply  that  the  purification  was  something  done  by  means  of 
the  cloud,  when  they  were  in  it;  and  by  the  sea, when  they  were  passing 
through  it.  The  cloud  and  sea  could  not  have  been  mere  separation ; 
but  must  have  been  means  of  purification  by  application  to  their  bodies. 
Would  any  reader  understand  purification  by  a  cloud,  as  expressing 
separation  from  something,  by  intervention  of  the  cloud ;  or  purification 
by  the  sra,  as  expressinir  separation  from  idolaters,  by  intervention  of  the 
sea?  The  application  of  the  purifying  substance  to  the  thing  purified,  is 
essential  to  purification. 

4.  The  baptism  was  not  by  the  cloud,  and  by  the  sea,  but  in  the  cloud, 
and  in  the  sea.  The  primary  meaning  of  the  preposition,  all  must  allow, 
refers  to  place ;  and  to  employ  a  word  in  a  secondary  meaning,  in  a 
situation  where  the  primary  is  not  only  suitable,  but  where  it  most  obvi- 
ously suggests  itself,  would  be  a  very  essential  fault  in  style.  The  pre- 
position is  oflen  to  be  translated  tcithy  but  in  the  sense  by,  grammarians 
themselves  acknowledge  it  to  be  rare.  Why  then  desert  the  obvious 
meaning  for  one  rare,  and  in  this  place  the  cause  of  obscurity,  or 
rather  of  necessary  misunderstanding? 

Again,  the  preposition  en,  with  the  verbs  in  question,  always,  in  other 
cases,  sicrnifies  in.  Why  another  meaning  on  this  occasion?  Must 
all  words  desert  their  usual  meaning,  and  all  phrases  their  syntax, 
to  favour  the  claims  of  this  pretender  purification  ?  Further,  the  con- 
nexion demands  //?,  as  the  meaning  of  the  preposition.  In  the  cloud, 
refers  to  under  the  cloud ;  in  the  sea,  to  throuffh  the  sea.  It  must 
then  have  been  when  they  were  under  the  cloud,  that  they  were  baptized 
with  respect  to  the  cloud;  and  while  they  passed  through  the  sea, 
that  they  were  baptized  with  respect  to  the  sea.   For  what  purpose  does 
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the  apostle  so  solemnly  call  their  attention  to  the  fact,  that  their  fathers 
were  under  the  cloud,  and  passed  through  the  sea,  if  their  baptism,  which 
is  connected  with  this,  did  not  take  place  while  they  were  under  the 
cloud,  and  while  they  passed  through  the  sea?  According  to  the  writer, 
the  baptism  of  the  Israelites  by  the  sea,  was  accomplished  afler  tjicy 
passed  tiie  sea ;  according  to  the  apostle,  the  baptism  was  by  passing 
through  the  sea. 

5.  There  is  in  the  passage  a  reference  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism, 
and  something  is  said  to  take  place  in  the  passage  through  the  Red 
Sea,  that  is  called  a  baptism  unto  Moses.  There  must  be,  then,  some 
similarity  between  Christian  baptism,  and  what  took  place  with  respect 
to  the  Israelites.  But  purification  as  a  mere  separation,  without  respect 
to  the  nature  of  the  things  that  purified,  cannot  be  this  baptism.  In  this, 
there  is  no  emblem  at  all.  The  sea  and  the  cloud  are  not  considered  as 
emblematical :  it  might  as  well  have  been  a  volcano,  or  a  morass. 
There  is  no  baptism  at  all ;  the  sprinkling  of  the  cloud,  and  the  spray 
of  the  sea,  are  less  extravagant  fancies  than  is  this  purify.  Even  though 
this  could  be  called  a  purification,  it  could  not  be  called  baptism,  for 
every  purification  is  not  baptism. 

Itnmersion  and  nothing  but  immersion  will  suit  this  passage.  Did 
I  choose  to  stand  here  on  the  defensive  merely,  I  might  content  myself 
with  answering  objections.  It  would  be  enough  for  me,  on  that  ground, 
to  show  that  the  common  version  is  warrantable,  even  though  I  should 
admit  that  this  passage  is  capable  of  the  translation  of  my  opponent.  If 
it  is  also  capable  of  mine,  it  cannot  stand  as  an  objection  against  me.  If 
the  word  can  have  its  ordinary  meaning  here,  without  any  force,  it  is  all 
my  case  requires.  But  I  do  not  stand  here,  merely  on  the  defensive  : 
I  found  proof  on  this  passage,  and  maintain  that  no  view  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  will  suit  this  passage,  but  that  of  our  version.  On  this 
ground,  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  me,  and  I  will  sustain  it.  I  refuse 
nothing  to  my  opponent  that  in  my  turn  I  demand  from  him.  Truth  is 
my  only  object,  and  sternly  just  reasoning,  grounded  on  self-evident 
principles,  is  my  only  reliance,  both  in  defence  and  attack. 

The  author  comes  next,  to  the  consideration  of  the  passages  that 
relate  to  the  baptism  of  John,  Matt.  iii.  1.  The  first  thing  he  quarrels 
with  is,  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  our  view  of  it,  as  it  regards  the  title 
of  the  Baptist.  "  The  dipper  ^^  he  says, "  is  offensive,  not  merely  because 
it  is  strange,  but  especially  because  it  has  no  apparent  fitness  to  his 
work,  as  the  great  predicted  reformer  of  the  day."     On  this  I  remark, 

1.  This  is  a  most  unjustifiable  foundation  of  evidence  in  a  matter  that 
must  be  decided  solely  by  the  testimony  of  language,  according  to  the 
legitimate  laws  of  interpretation.  The  meaning  of  what  is  said,  is  to  be 
determined  solely  on  the  authority  of  the  meaning  of  words,  ascertained 
by  the  occurrences  in  the  language  of  the  documents.  Our  business  is 
to  examine  what  is  the  meaning  of  his  title,  not  to  speculate  on  what 
would  have  been  the  most  suitable  title.  I  am  quite  contented  to  learn 
from  the  word  of  God.  I  never  presume  to  dictate  to  it :  our  view  of 
fitness  is  no  ground  on  which  to  rest  faith. 

2.  This  is  a  most  hazardous  way  of  attempting  to  settle  the  questici: 
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If  it  shall  be  found  in  the  day  of  judgment,  that  the  meaning  of  this  title 
is  what  this  writer  represents  as  so  unsuitable  and  improper,  is  it  a  light 
thing  to  find  folly  in  the  Divine  wisdom  ?  The  Spirit  of  wisdom  calls 
him  John  the  Baptist ;  if  this  is  John  the  dipper,  then  this  writer  rebukes 
the  Spirit  of  God,  as  employing  an  unsuitable  title  to  designate  the  office 
of  John.  Is  it  becoming,  is  it  wise,  to  risk  such  observations?  Will 
men  never  cease  to  teach  the  Almighty  ? 

3.  This  observation  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  impious.  How  is  it  that  the 
writer  did  not  perceive  that  even  had  John  been  called  the  purifier,  the 
title  must  refer  to  the  rite,  and  not  to  spiritual  purification  I  It  wa< 
as  a  baptizer,  not  as  a  great  reformer,  that  John  had  his  title,  whatever 
may  be  supposed  its  import.  Did  John  purify  any  man  from  sin  ?  This 
is  as  rank  Puseyism  as  ever  proceeded  from  the  cave  of  the  Pythoness 
in  Oxford. 

"It  is  surely  more  likely,"  says  the  writer,  "that  John  and  his 
disciples  would  select  a  name  that  would  express  what  was  spiritual, 
than  one  that  would  express  only  what  was  sensible."  Is  it  not  strange 
to  astonishment  that  he  could  venture  such  a  speculation,  with  the  word 
circumcision  before  his  eyes?  Did  this  word  express  what  was  spiritual, 
or  what  was  sensible  ?  A  volume  of  such  assertions  would  not  form  the 
shadow  of  an  argument. 

How  John's  title  was  originally  conferred,  we  are  not  informed ;  but 
whatever  way  he  got  it,  we  know  it  only  is  the  title  by  which  he  is  desig- 
nated by  the  Spirit  of  inspiration.  But  whether  the  title  is  Divine  or 
human,  the  argument  from  the  word  is  perfectly  the  same.  The  title  is 
from  the  ritual  service. 

It  is  most  lamentable  that  a  dissenter  should  speak  of  the  spiritvai 
portion  of  John*s  work.  Did  the  spiritual  work  belong  to  John  ?  If 
John  was  a  spiritual  purifier,  then  baptism  is  salvation. 

4.  But  did  the  writer  forget  that  Tertullian,  and  a  multitude  of 
translators,  have  designated  John  by  the  very  title  supposed  to  be  so 
unsuitable  and  offensive?  Here  fact  refutes  theory.  Can  demonstration 
be  stronger  ?     John  the  dipper  was  the  usual  title  of  the  prophet. 

"  The  term  baptize,"  says  the  writer, "  is  used  alone,  and  in  connexion 
with  the  names  of  places.  Why  dost  thou  baptize?  John  was  baptizing 
at  the  downs,  at  Bethany,  at  Enon.  Now  terms  denoting  a  definite  end 
may  with  propriety  be  thus  used,  but  not  terms  denoting  a  general  mode 
of  action." 

This  has  an  appearance  of  profound  philology ;  but  it  is  an  appearance 
only  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  effect  of  the  principle  of 
grammatical  appropriation.  When  a  word  is  appropriated  to  a  rite,  the 
frequency  of  its  application  when  speaking  on  the  subject  enables  us  to 
use  it  with  an  ellipsis  of  the  words  usually  connected  with  it  in  other 
cases.  The  thing  is  of  so  frequent  occurrence  in  the  conversation  of  e^w 
day,  that  I  am  surprised  that  any  one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the 
philosophy  of  language,  should  overlook  it.  Should  any  person  but  a 
priest  anoint  a  sick  person  with  oil  for  the  good  of  his  soul,  every  Roman 
Catholic  would  ask  him,  Why  do  you  anoint  ?  He  would  not  think  it 
necessary  in  oi  ier  to  be  intelligible,  to  say.  Why  do  you  anoint  dying 
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persons  with  oil,  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  as  you  are  not  a  priest '' 
Indeed  every  trade  and  every  workshop  exemplify  this  process  every  day^ 
though  it  is  so  strange  to  this  Biblical  critic.  Bpt  it  is  strange  that  the 
writer  did  not  perceive  that  the  word  circumcise  can  be  used  in  the  same 
way.  Can  we  not  say,  Why  do  you  circumcise  ?  Why  do  you  cut  around? 
Here  the  philosophy  of  this  critic  would  object, ''  terms  denoting  a  gen- 
eral end  may  with  propriety  be  thus  used,  but  not  terms  denoting  a  gen- 
eral mode  of  action."  The  word  circumcision,  then,  cannot  signify  to 
cut  aroundy  but  it  must  signify  to  purify. 

The  word,  baptize^  whatever  may  be  supposed  its  signification,  was 
appropriated  to  the  Christian  rite,  and  in  that  meaning  it  may  be  used 
in  the  manner  objected  to,  with  the  strictest  propriety,  and  with  the  most 
lucid  perspicuity.  Indeed  even  purify  itself,  had  it  been  appropriated 
to  this  ordinance,  would  be  subject  to  the  same  law.  In  the  question, 
Why  dost  thou  purify  ?  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  "  thy  disciples  with  water, 
as  an  emblem  of  the  washing  away  of  their  sins." 

"  This  word,"  says  the  writer,  "  is  so  associated  with  the  terms  be- 
longing to  religion,  that  it  is  highly  probable  the  accordance  of  signih- 
cation  was  such  as  to  favour  the  union.  Jesus  having  been  dipped  and 
praying,  is  felt  at  once  to  be  incongruous." 

Here  again  circumcision  destroys  the  philosophy  of  the  critic.  Could 
it  not  be  said  of  a  proselyte  of  Judaism,  "  having  been  circumcised  he 
prayed  ?"  Whenever  a  modal  word  is  appropriated  to  a  rite,  it  designates 
that  rite  in  every  reference,  and  the  appropriation  supplies  what  is  neces- 
sary. When  it  is  said,  "  Jesus  having  been  immersed,  prayed,"  it  is  as 
well  known  that  the  immersion  relates  to  the  rite,  as  that  prayer  was 
offered  to  God. 

"  The  contrast  made  between  ihe  baptism  with  water,"  says  the  writer, 
"  and  the  baptism  with  a  holy  infhience  and  with  fire,  would  alonb  indi- 
cate the  meaning  of  the  word.  Fire  is  commonly  employed  in  the  fiible 
as  emblematical  of  the  means  of  destruction." 

1.  This  observation  is  founded  on  the  same  erroneous  view  of  ftgurap 
tive  language,  on  which  Wiseman  rests  his  defence  of  transubstantiation. 
A  figurative  application  of  a  word  needs  resemblance  only  to  justify  it : 
it  disdains  the  sanction  of  precedent 

2.  Even  when  fire  is  to  bum,  the  thing  subjected  to  it  may  not  be 
destroyed,  but  rendered  more  valuable.  Were  not  some  things  under 
the  law  purified  by  passing  through  fire  ?  And  when  Christians  are  im- 
mersed in  the  fire  of  affliction,  they  are  not  destroyed ;  they  lose  nothing 
but  their  dross. 

3.  I  care  not  .what  the  writer  may  understand  by  the  baptism  of  fire. 
Let  it  be  the  fire  of  persecution,  of  affliction,  even  of  hell,  the  emblem  is 
floitable.    Immersion  in  fire  is  intelligible,  both  literally  and  figuratively. 

"The  words  of  John,"  says  the  writer,  "  were  addressed  to  an  aasem- 
biy  of  those  who  would  believe  in  Christ,  and  of  those  who  would  rtject 
him.  It  was  not  true  that  all  would  be  baptized  with  a  sacred  influence. 
It  is  more  likely,  therefore,  that  the  two  bwtisms  had  a  correspohding 
reference  to  the  two  classes  of  which  his  audience,  and  the  whole  Jewish 
natkm,  consisted,  than  that  both  iboiild  relate  to  the  one  OBaller  portioiL" 
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1.  John's  saying,  I  baptize  you^  addressing  the  people  in  genera],  did 
not  imply  either  that  he  baptized  the  whole  nation,  or  the  whole  of  the 
pres<!nt  audience.  Therefore,  when  he  says  of  Jesus,  he  shall  baphu 
you,  it  is  not  implied  that  Jesus  baptized,  in  any  sense,  either  the  whole 
Jewish  nation,  or  the  whole  of  John's  present  audience. 

2.  This  phraseology  imports  merely  that  John  baptized  thoee  of  the 
Jews  who  became  his  disciples;  therefore  the  same  phraseology  in^es 
when  spoken  of  Jesus,  that  he  baptized  those  among  the  Jews  who 
became  his  disciples.  This  corresponds  both  with  fact  and  with  phra- 
seology. 

3.  The  author's  exposition  is  inconsistent  with  itself.  He  makes 
Christ's  baptism  one  baptism,  and  two  baptisms.  If  it  refers  to  the 
whole  nation,  purified  by  the  destruction  of  his  enemies,  it  includei 
both  classes.  In  this  light,  it  has  no  reference  to  baptism  in  any  Tiew. 
Baptism  does  not  represent  the  purification  of  the  Jewish  nation,  nor 
of  any  nation ;  but  the  purification  of  sinners  individually,  firom  their 
own  sins. 

If  there  are  two  baptisms,  one  for  one  class,  and  another  for  another, 
then  how  can  it  be  the  one  baptism  that  purifies  the  nation  ?  The  claa 
that  has  the  baptism  of  this  sacred  influence,  has  not  the  baptism  of  fire; 
yet  it  is  the  baptism  of  fire  that  separates  the  pure  from  the  impure ;  and 
both  must  be  immersed  in  the  trying  fire. 

4.  There  are  not  two  classes  in  these  baptisms.  The  baptism  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  baptism  of  fire,  belong  to  the  same  persons.  *'  He  shall 
baptize  you  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  fire."  Every  person  who  has  the  one 
baptism,  has  the  other. 

"  The  collecting  the  wicked,"  says  the  writer,  "  and  the  burning  of 
the  chaff,  are  described  as  the  pttrifying  of  the  threshing-floor."  Even 
this  is  not  a  correct  explanation  of  the  figure.  It  is  the  separation  of 
the  chaff  from  the  wheat ;  not  the  collectingof  the  wheat,  and  the  burn- 
ing of  the  chaff,  that  is  the  purification.  The  collecting  of  the  wheat, 
and  the  burning  of  the  chaff,  do  not  take  place  even  at  the  same  time 
with  this  purification.  But  what  has  this  figure  to  do  with  baptism? 
The  separation  of  Israel  after  the  spirit,  from  Israel  afler  the  fledi,  was 
a  purging  of  the  threshing-floor ;  but  this  is  quite  a  different  purifica- 
tion from  that  which  is  represented  by  the  ordinance  of  Christ.  So  far 
from  being  the  baptism  of  Christ,  this  purification  has  not  the  same 
emblem  with  the  baptism  of  Christ.  Besides,  it  is  not  the  destruction 
of  the  unbelieving  Israelites  that  is  the  purification  of  the  figmre 
There  is  nothing  right  in  this  explication  of  the  figurative  language  of 
John  the  Baptist  The  purgation  of  the  nation  might  have  taken  place, 
had  there  been  no  such  ordinance  as  baptism ;  and  baptism  would  hate 
been  the  same,  had  Israel  been  all  believers,  and  needed  no  national 
purgation. 

''  The  baptism  of  a  number  of  persons,"  he  continues,  '<  is  confined 
to  the  cleansing  of  a  threshing-floor."  Now  where  is  the  comparison 
to  be  found  ?  The  baptism  of  a  number  of  persons  is  not  compared 
to  a  threshing-floor.  Nothing  like  this  is  said.  The  separation  of  the 
natural  and  spiritual  Israel,  is  compared  to  the  winnowing  of  grain: 
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bill  tiiere  is  no  comparison  at  all  between  baptism  and  the  deansing  of 
a  threshing-floor.  It  is  astonishing  that  writers  will  leave  themselves 
open  to  detection  and  rebuke,  by  such  reckless  assertions.  Would  any 
lawyer,  even  on  a  case  of  life  and  death,  put  it  in  the  power  of  his 
exponent,  to  charge  him  with  so  serious  a  misrepresentation,  in  reason- 
ing from  a  written  document?  I  would  let  the  honour  of  revelation 
itself  suffer,  rather  than  undertake  to  protect  it  by  such  an  asseveration. 
Let  baptism  be  reasoned  out  of  the  world,  rather  than  uphold  it  by  such 
reasons 

The  question  put  to  John,  has  no  reference  either  to  the  mode  or  to 
the  nature  of  the  ordinance.  Whatever  had  been  the  thing  done  by 
him,  which  was  not  in  obedience  to  the  ceremonial  law,  would  equally 
have  given  occasion  to  the  question.  They  questioned  his  authority, 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  persons  whom  they  expected 
Had  he  been  such  a  person,  whether  he  dipped,  or  sprinkled,  or  poured, 
would  never  have  been  questioned.  If  he  was  not  one  of  the  persons 
expected,  why  did  he  introduce  among  the  Jews  anything  not  enjoined 
by  the  law  of  Moses  ? 

*'  But  dipping  the  multitudes  into  the  Jordan,"  says  he,  '<  would  be  an 
act  of  itself  requiring  explanation."  If  the  person  were  recognised  or 
commissioned  by  God,  would  his  mode  of  practising  a  rite  be  questioned  ? 
If  he  were  not  recognised,  not  the  mode  of  the  rite,  but  the  rite  itself, 
would  be  questioned. 

The  difficulty  found  in  the  number  baptized  by  John,  is  not  worthy 
of  a  moment's  consideration.     It  is  capable  of  many  solutions. 

1.  If  John  requires  more  time  for  his  work,  I  shall  lengthen  his  com- 
mission. How  long  he  entered  on  his  work  before  our  LfOrd  entered  on 
hiSy  I  will  allow  nothing  but  inspiration  to  determine.  I  care  nothing 
for  human  conjectures  and  probabilities. 

2.  There  is  no  necessity  to  suppose  that  John  baptized  all  personally. 
He  might  have  employed  the  instrumentality  of  others  along  with  him- 
self Indeed,  without  any  reference  to  the  difficulty,  I  perceive  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  John  declined  assistance  in  the  work  of  baptism. 
Christ's  baptism  is  surely  equally  important :  Christ  baptized  none ;  Paul 
baptized  but  few ;  and  if  the  converts  made  by  the  brethren  scattered 
by  the  persecution,  at  the  death  of  Stephen,  were  baptized  at  all,  they 
must  have  been  baptized  by  unofficial  brethren.  That  Puseyism,  which 
is  now  so  genera],  even  among  dissenters,  has  not  a  vestige  of  authority 
in  the  practice  of  the  first  churches.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  which  is  a  higher  privilege  than  baptizing;  and  every  Chn»> 
tian  man  has  a  right  to  baptize  believers. 

This  writer,  indeed,  tells  us  that,  "  It  should  be  remarked  that  it  is 
expressly  stated,  that  the  people  were  all  baptized  by  him ;  not  by  his 
disciples."  No  such  thing  is  expressly  stated.  Where  is  it  expressly 
stated,  ''not  by  his  disciples?"  I  am  astonished  at  such  assertions. 
We  are  told  that  "  Herod  laid  hold  of  John,  and  bound  him,  and  put 
him  in  prison."  Did  Herod  do  this  himself?  Did  he  perform  the 
work  of  a  constable?  The  conversation  of  every  hour  exemplifies  this 
phraseology. 
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3.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  number  of  those  baptized  by  Johc 
should  be  so  great,  us  stated  by  this  writer.  The  language  of  hyperbole 
is  not  capable  of  arithmetical  calculation.  The  writer,  with  great  cm- 
dour,  admits  that  the  language  "  need  not  be  understood  as  meaniqg 
every  individual ;  but  it  must  be  interpreted  in  reference  to  the  larger 
portion  of  the  population."  Now,  if  the  bankrupt  put  himself  into  mj 
hands,  I  will  oblige  the  creditor  to  compound  for  a  much  smaller  sum. 
This  is  a  new  law  of  hyperbole.  Where  is  it  found  ?  On  what  is  it 
grounded  ?  It  is  a  mere  figment,  unauthorised  by  any  principle.  To 
justify  a  hyperbole,  I  maintain,  it  is  not  necessary  that  truth  shooU 
extend  to  the  larger  portion.  When  the  evangelist  says,  '*  And  there  are 
also  many  other  things  which  Jesus  did ;  the  which,  if  they  should  be 
written  every  one,  I  suppose  that  even  the  world  itself  could  not  contain 
the  books  that  should  be  written,"  must  fact  extend  to  the  larger  portka 
of  the  literal  amount? 

4.  Every  hyperbole  must  be  limited  by  impossibility ;  it  cannot,  in 
any  case,  be  extended  beyond  what  is  possible.  It  cannot  oblige  JoKa, 
then,  to  baptize  in  a  certain  time,  more  than  can  in  that  time  be  baptized. 

5.  Were  the  thing  asserted  admitted,  according  to  the  modal  meaninff 
of  the  word,  to  be  impossible,  to  assign  another  meaning,  not  in  proo( 
would  not  relieve  Christians  from  the  difficulty.  The  infidel  might  justly 
object  to  such  a  solution.  "  I  deny,"  he  might  say,  "  that  the  word  htt 
the  meaning  that  you  allege.  The  assertion,  then,  is  a  falsehood." 
This  objection,  then,  is  the  objection  of  an  infidel.  Were  it  a  jut 
objection,  it  would  not  give  the  word  another  meaning.  It  bears  on  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  Scriptures,  not  on  their  interpretation.  Shonkl 
a  man  report  that  in  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  all  the  people  are  immersed: 
and  when  challenged,  should  defend  himself  by  saying,  that  he  meant 
that  they  were  sprinkled  with  holy  water;  would  his  interpretation 
relieve  him  from  the  charge  of  falsehood  ?  And  immerse  does  not  more 
uniformly  signify  dip  in  English,  than  does  baptizo  in  Greek.  The 
evangelist,  then,  cannot  be  justified  by  such  interpretation.  If  John  did 
not  immerse  his  disciples,  the  narrative  of  the  evangelist  is  false. 

6.  At  this  distance  of  time  there  may  be  in  Scripture  records  many 
difficulties  apparently  incapable  of  solution,  that  afler  all  may  be  per- 
fectly true.  We  never  give  up  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  for  such  mfli- 
culties,  and  we  never  solve  them  by  denying  the  authenticated  meaning 
of  words. 

7.  The  great  difficulty  in  performing  immersion  is  altogether  an- 
founded.  Any  way  of  putting  the  person  under  water  is  equally  an 
immersion,  and  equally  an  emblem  of  the  death,  burial,  and  resurrection 
of  Christ  and  his  people  with  him.  There  is  no  need  of  dramatic 
representation.  Indeed  there  is  no  uniform  way  of  burial.  There  can 
be,  then,  no  propriety  in  endeavouring  to  imitate  the  custom  of  any 
nation  in  committing  the  body  to  the  earth.  Whether  the  person  ii 
immersed  on  his  back,  or  his  face,  or  by  sinking  directly  downwards^  ii 
perfectly  the  same  as  to  baptism.     The  easiest  way  is  preferable ;  and 

in  deep  water  to  press  the  person  down,  or  forwards,  may  be  done  with    l 
the  greatest  convenience.    Instead  of  keeping  John  the  Baptist  ten  honn  7 
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ery  day  in  the  water,  I  will  not  oblige  him  to  go  into  the  water  at  all : 
i  might  have  stood  on  the  brink.  Philip  and  the  eunuch,  indeed, 
Mil  both  into  the  water,  and  in  many  cases  this  may  be  still  necessary ; 
It  it  is  not  essential  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  This  case,  however, 
18,  in  the  Divine  wisdom,  been  recorded  to  confound  obstinacy. 
With  respect  to  delicacy,  it  would  be  easy  from  the  law  of  Moses  to 
ike  a  comparison  with  this  rite ;  but  I  do  not  design  to  defend  an 
dinance  of  God  from  such  a  charge.  I  prove  God's  law  from  his  own 
vd.  He  who  charges  it  with  in&icacy,  charges  God  himself. 
The  author  thinks  that  an  immersion  with  garments  on  b  inconsistent 
iftil  the  idea  of  purification.  Does  he  forget  that  in  their  purifications, 
e  Jews  were  sprinkled  on  their  garments?  Is  he  not  aware  that 
wphus  represents  the  female  Essenes  as  bathing  with  their  garments 
I ;  and  the  males  as  covered  with  a  veil  or  girdle  round  the  waist  ? 
dee  not  Herodotus  represent  the  Egyptian,  after  touching  a  swine,  as 
B^ging  immediately  into  a  river  with  his  garments  on?  Do  not 
OBian  Catholics  continually  purify  by  sprinkSng  on  the  people  with 
lir  gannents  on  ? 

Tbe  writer  has  an  argument  from  the  probable  want  of  conveniences 
r  immersion.  Does  he  really  think  that  the  Scripture  history  must 
we  an  account  of  such  things  ?  Must  we  go  back  eighteen  centuries 
find  a  change  of  raiment,  £c.?  We  have  ifothinff  to  do  with  inquiries 
Ibia  kind.  I  prove  that  they  were  immersed, — -I  care  not  from  what 
BBtea  they  had  suitable  conveniences.  Would  any  one  think  of  making 
ek  an  objection,  if  the  narra^ve  respected  even  modern  times,  and 
■irted  immersion? 

SmtmoN  Vn. — Prepositions  Construed  with  the  Verb. — ^The 
ilwr  comes  next  to  the  consideration  of  the  prepositions  construed  with 
m  verb.  He  tells  us,  "  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  most  critics, 
Imm  the  signification  of  at,  and  opo  oifram.  Apo  rarely  has  the  sense 
mU  cfy  but  tn  very  frequently  has  the  sense  of  tn.  A  few  instances  of 
6  aignification  of  a^  and  from  are  given  below." 
Whatever  may  be  the  testimony  ofcritics,  I  deny  that  tn  ever  signifies 
I  ind  it  never  has  been  ai;gued  by  me  that  in  the  cases  that  refer  to 
ftiem,  opo  must  signify  out  of.  When  the  writer,  then,  grants  that 
9*  preposition  rarely  has  this  signification,  he  grants  me  more  than 
viU  accept  I  deny  that  it  ever  signifies  md  of  I  shall  not  force  the 
x4  to  do  more  for  me  than  what  it  can  do  honestly.  But  let  us  first 
tend  to  the  preposition  tn.  In  a  note  the  writer  gives  us  a  number  of 
iMplf  ^  in  which  he  alleges  that  it  siffnifies  at.  Now  I  dispute  this 
Ih  respect  to  every  instance  that  he  has  aUeged.  £n  in  Greek  no 
ate  signifies  at,  than  does  in  Enf^ish  the  prqKwition  tit.  We  can  as 
tfltt  convert  tn  and  at  as  the  Greeks  could  en  and  'para,  or  ept.  We 
tj  often  say  indifferently,  at  a  place  or  tn  a  place ;  but  this  does  not 
iply  that  in  such  cases  tn  signifies  at,  or  that  at  signifies  tn.  The  pre- 
aitiooa  have  always  their  own  characteriatio  meamng ;  while  in  cases 
mmierable  they  may  be  sobatitnted  for  each  other. 
Tte  first  instanee  whieh  he  alkgea  of  en  in  the  sense  of  at,  is  in  the  % 
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phrase  en  Traie,  which  occurs  several  times  in  Homer.  At  TVogr,  nyi 
the  writer, — in  Troy,  say  I.  But  I  shall  be  asked,  How  was  it  m  JVmff 
Did  they  fight  within  the  walls  of  the  city?  No,  but  every  one  iriio 
knows  anything  of  such  matters,  knows,  that  the  district  around  a  citj 
was  always  spoken  of  by  the  name  of  the  city.  The  name  of  the  ckj 
was  given  to  the  whole  adjoining  country.  I  can  demonstrate  this,  efen 
with  respect  to  this  instance,  as  clearly  as  ever  a  mathematical  proposi- 
tion was  demonstrated.  Does  not  Homer. call  the  city  *'  the  fiotile 
Troy  V*  Was  it  within  the  walls  that  it  was  fertile  ?  Was  it  not  the 
country  about  the  city  that  was  fertile?  The  Grecian  heroes^  then,  win 
fell  near  wind-«wept  Ilium,  fell  in  Troy.  Now  this  criticism  will  wpftj 
to  his  examples  from  every  city. 

The  next  example  is  from  Homer  also-^^^en  proto  nemo,  literally,  "n 
the  first  pde."  The  place  where  the  pde  of  the  chariot  snapped,  was  id 
the  first  part  of  it.  I  think  the  phraseology  implies  that  there  were  two 
poles  joined  together,  as  the  topmast  is  joined  to  the  mainmast  of  a  Blii|i^ 
or  like  the  different  parts  of  a  fishing  rod.  But  whatever  may  be  in  tlm, 
it  is  most  certain  that  it  is  in  the  first  poU  that  the  chariot  is  said  tolnve 
been  broken.  Besides,  it  must  necessarily  have  been  within  the  pole  thai 
it  was  broken.  Could  the  pde  be  broken  outside  the  pde?  It  is  ni  lAe 
first  pole,  not  at  the  first  pole.  At  the  first  pole  would  be  near  the  fim 
pole,  and  would  be  in  the  second  pole,  or  second  part  of  the  pole. 

He  gives  another  example  from  Homer — ^the  spear  was  broken— <» 
kauh,  at  the  top.  At  the  tip,  otat  tke  pointy  would  be  a  very  good  traw- 
lation,  according  to  our  idiom.  But  kaukn  does  not  signify  top;  ti 
denotes  the  whole  blade,  or  metal  part  of  the  spear,  like  the  top  <rf  a 
halbert.  Now  it  was  not  at  this  part,  but  in  this  part,  that  the  we^MO 
broke.  The  breach  may  have  been  in  any  part  of  the  blade,  firom  the 
utmost  extremity  of  the  point  to  the  wooden  shaft  The  preposition  ii 
used  altogether  in  its  own  primary  meaning. 

The  next  instance  is  the  ambuscade  represented  on  the  shield  of 
Achilles.    The  ambuscade  is  represented  as  placed  en  potamo,  "at  ike 
river"  says  the  writer, — in  the  river,  say  I.    It  was  within  the  banks  of 
the  river  that  the  ambuscade  lodged.    This  is  a  much  better  place  fcraa 
ambuscade  than  the  bank  of  a  river,— especially  as  they  lay  in  wait  lor 
the  cattle  which  were  driven  to  drink  at  that  place.    Cowper  and  other 
translators  have  entirely  missed  the  meaning  of  this  passage.    The 
ambuscade  was  not  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  but  within  the  banka 
Accordingly  we  find  that  the  ensuing  battle,  in  driving  away  the  oaltle, 
is  not  en  potomo,  but  para  ochthas, — not  in  the  river,  but  at  the  hoA 
of  the  river.    That  an  ambush  should  be  laid  in  such  a  place,  wifl  B0( 
startle  any  one  who  considers  the  account  given  by  Ulysses,  of  an  •» 
ouscade  in  which  he  was  concerned  at  Troy : — 

'*  ApproaehlBg  to  Um  citv't  lofty  wwM 
Throngh  the  thick  bainet  and  Um  reed*  that  citt 
The  balwarkfl,  down  we  lay,  fat  la  Ike  aiann. 
Under  oar  araw.    Tbea,  Bonaa,  Mowiag  load, 
A  meAil  niflit  came  on,  fhMty  and  eharfed 
With  enow  Chat  bleached  m  thkk  aa  Bontaif  rIaM, 
And  every  ihleld  wtob  tee  waa  cryataU'd  o'er."— Oowraa. 
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The  next  passage  cited  by  the  author  is  that  which  in  the  Iliad 
"Vpresents  the  Mopping  of  the  mules  and  horses  of  Priam  to  drink  en 
fatmmo — in  the  river y  as  he  went  to  the  Grecian  camp  to  redeem  the  body 
if  Hector.  The  preposition  has  here  strictly  its  usual  meaning — it  was 
91  the  river  that  the  horses  drank.  According  to  our  idiom  we  may 
ny  either  at  the  river,  or  in  the  river ;  but  in  the  river  is  the  idiom  of 
iM  original,  and  it  is  literal  fact 

The  passage  next  cited  by  the  authw  is  that  which  refers  to  Ulysses 
awaped  from  shipwiMk,  and  lying  on  the  bank  of  a  river.  He  has 
miy  the  choice  whether  to  watch  all  the  rueful  night  en  potomo — in  the 
^i9er^  or  to  ascend  the  acclivity.  But  why  in  the  river  t  Is  he  not  out 
»f  the  river?  Why  does  he  suppose  a  necessity  of  going  into  it  again? 
rhe  reason  is  obvious.  If  he  does  not  choose  to  ascend  the  acclivity 
md  go  into  the  wood  for  shelter,  and  make  a  leafy  couch,  he  must  lodge 
m  the  river  under  the  cover  of  its  banks.  It  is  not  at  the  river,  but  in 
lie  river  that  he  supposes  himself  to  watch.  On  the  bank  he  could 
iMve  no  shelter ;  in  the  river  he  would  have  the  shelter  of  the  bank. 
Be  might  be  in  the  river,  yet  not  in  the  water :  all  within  the  banks  is 
temor. 

-  The  daughter  of  the  king  of  Phaeacia  is  said  to  have  stopped  her  car, 
m  protkuraisi,  in  the  vestibule.  The  word  includes  the  whole  court  be- 
bie  the  gate.    It  is  not  ai,  but  tit. 

The  next  instance  brought  forward  by  this  writer  to  prove  that  en 
mnetimes  signifies  of,  is  en  prockoes  patomou,  translated  by  him,  **At 
lie  mouth  of  the  river."  But  it  is  better  translated  by  Cowper,  "  Within 
te  eddy-whirling  river's  mouth." 

.  The  next  is  from  Herodotus,  translated  by  this  writer,  "  A  city  at 
hb  Euxine  sea."  But  this  translation  misses  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
ihraae.  The  city  is  said  en  Euonno  ponto  nuUista  kakeimenon,  the  city 
nj  aknost,  or  very  much,  in  the  Euxine  sea. 

The  sea-fight  en  Krupo,  in  Cyprus,  is  to  be  understood  like  the 
^knae^  **  in  Troy."  The  sea  about  Cyprus  may  be  called  Cyprus.  We 
Booid  employ  the  same  idiom.  In  like  manner,  the  Greeks  are  said  to 
BiMM|iier  the  Persians  tit  Salamis.  Overthrown  tit  Drebescus — ^not  at 
Dirabescus ;  thoush  our  idiom  may  prefer  this  in  translation.  The  use 
if  the  wiMrd  in  reference  to  towns  and  islands  may  be,  in  every  instance, 
Mseoanted  for  by  what  has  been  observed  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the 
MUDe  of  the  city  of  Troy.  The  example  from  Xenophon,  tit  the  Euxine 
MB.  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  same  principle  with  that  from  Hero- 
lotos.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  speak  of  a  town  situated  in  a 
Kaon  of  the  sea,  as  lying  in  the  sea.  A  promontory  is  even  said  to  run 
hi0  the  sea*  Homer  speaks  of  the  tomb  of  Achilles  as  prochause^,  on 
I  till  promontory,  shooting  far  into  the  spacious  Hellespont     Odys. 

DDT.  SSt, 

Why  does  he  say  at  Gilgal,  1  Sam.  xv.  4?  Is  it  not  in  Gilgal?  Does 
■ot  oor  Tersion  render  it,  tit  Telaim?  Why  does  he  say  at  the  brook, 
igi'se  57  What  forbids  the  place  of  the  ambush  to  be  tn  the  brook  ? 
Whff  at  the  brook,  1  Kings  xvii.  5  ?  Could  not  the  prophet  take  up 
lus  veridenee  within  the  hanks  of  the  brook?    Why,  oe  the  ooniers  of 
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the  streets,  Matt.  vii.  5?  Does  ever  our  idiom  forbid  in  the  corner  of 
the  streets  ?  Why,  tower  ai  Siloam,  Luke  xiii.  4  T  What  objectioo 
can  be  to  tit  Siloam?  Why,  at  the  treasury,  John  viii.  207  Why 
not,  in  the  treasury  ?  On  the  right  hand  is  as  suitable  to  our  idiom  h 
at  the  right  hand.  In  the  right  hand,  is  in  the  region  or  place  to  the 
right. 

Schleusner  adds  other  examples  of  this  signification,  which  are  not 
more  to  the  purpose.  Standing  in  the  holy  piact.  Matt.  zxiv.  15,  he 
understands  as  referring  to  the  Roman  army  brought  forward  to  the 
city  and  temple;  but  this  conceit  deserves  no  attention.  Whatever 
may  be  the  holy  place  referred  to,  the  thing  referred  to  is  represented 
as  standing  in  it.  In  the  temple,  John  x.  ^,  he  understandiu  nigh  lAf 
temple,  namely,  in  the  porch  of  Solomon.  But  this  whim  m  not  only 
wanton,  but  absurd.  The  porch  of  Solomon  is  hiae  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  temple.  Jesus  walked  in  the  temple,  in  that  part  of  it  called 
Solomon's  porch. 

In  short,  though  this  preposiUon  may,  according  to  oiir  idiom,  be 
frequently  translated  at,  such  cases  are  always  capable  of  analyai 
according  to  the  prc^r  meaning.  When  there  is  latitude  in  any  pkroH 
in  which  this  preposition  is  used,  the  latitude  is  always  in  tie  reghmoL 
This  is  a  point  which  all  the  grammarians  seem  to  have  overlooked. 

But  even  where  lexicographers  and  grammarians  allege  at  aa  one  of 
Its  primary  meanings,  they  never  apply  it,  when  the  common  meamng 
will  serve ;  it  is  reserved  for  cases  which  are  supposed  not  to  admit  the 
strict  signification  of  the  word.  This  forms  no  apology  for  tboae  who 
apply  it  in  the  exigency  of  a  favourite  cause,  when  the  luiia]  meaninf 
would  apply.  Does  any  one  who  deserves  the  name  of  a  lexicographer 
or  grammarian,  understand  en  as  signifying  at  in  reference  to  the  phrase 
fn  lordaneJ  Here  the  preposition  is  not  only  capable  of  its  primair 
meaning,  but  it  is  in  this  sense  that  it  is  always  construed  with  the  verb 
in  question.     Why  should  it  be  otherwise  in  this  instance  t 

The  writer  proceeds  next  to  give  some  examples  in  which  the  prepi> 
sition  elc  signifies  not  out  of,  but  from.  He  should  understand  that  io 
tliis  controversy  we  are  concerned  with  no  examples  except  sttch  as 
imply  the  motion  of  an  object  from  one  place  to  another.  Now,  of  such 
cafles,  I  still  maintain  what  I  taught  on  this  subject  from  the  beffinnin^, 
that  there  is  no  instance  in  which  the  preposition  signifies  from  it 
always  means  out  of  In  Acts  viii.  39,  the  phrase  ia  capable  of  no 
translation  but  otit  of  the  water,  and  necessarily  im|riie8  that  they  were 
in  the  water. 

But  though  it  does  not  concern  this  controversy,  I  dispute  the  phik^ 
logy  of  this  writer,  in  every  instance  which  he  has  alleged.  Even  in 
the  first  example,  eh  has  not  the  sense  ci  from,  **  He  cat  the  bain 
ottt  of  the  heads  of  the  lambs "  is  the  Greek  idiom,  which  we  wooM 
express  by  from.  Every  sound  philologist,  in  expounding  the  Gicek 
phrase,  would  observe  that  out  of  is  the  exact  meaning  of  the  crigiDiL 
He  would  also  show,  that  this  is  as  agreeable  to  philoaophica]  priiici|de 
as  our  idiom  from.  Out  of  respects  exterior  space  conaidered  borison- 
tally,  aa  well  aa  contrasted  with  interior.    Whan  we  ny  a  ami  oones 
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n^td  of  the  kiU,  we  do  not  mean  thai  he  was  in  the  bowels  of  the 
h.  Jnst  8o  with  the  hairs  out  of  the  heads  of  the  lambs.  All  the  hair 
lie  heads  of  the  lambs  was  not  cat,  but  some  of  it  was  cut  out  of  the 
•inder.  Indeed,  to  cut  from  the  head  is  as  difficult  in  a  philosophical 
tyaiB.  From  respects  not  the  cutting,  for  that  was  at  the  head ;  but 
removing  of  it  after  the  cutting.  It  was  cut  of  the  head,  and  then 
ored  from  the  head. 

iKNigh  I  am  going  farther  than  the  cause  I  have  undertaken  requires, 
I  the  more  wiUingly  fdlow  the  writer  here,  for  the  sake  of  pointing 
to  my  readers  the  source  of  much  false  criticism,  which  affects  every 
eet  Critics  usually  proceed  upon  the  principle,  that  the  phrase 
oh  our  idiom  requires  in  a  translation,  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
m  of  the  original.  But  idioms  are  really  different,  so  that  this  can- 
be  the  case.  An  idiomatic  phrase  in  one  language  cannot  be  exactly 
lered  by  an  idiomatic  phrase  in  another ;  and  neither  of  them  ought 
e  obliged  to  conform  to  the  other.  We  may  say,  to  cut  from,  when 
Greekis  would  have  said,  to  cut  out  of;  but  we  are  not  on  that 
Mmt  to  explain  out  of  as  signifying  from,  more  than  we  are  to  explain 
m  by  out  of     A  Greek,  for  instance,  criticising  on  the  principle  of 

writer,  in  comparing  the  English  translation  with  the  original, 
Id  say,  "  Here  from  signifies  not  iipo,  but  ek — it  is  not  from  the 
I,  but  out  of  the  head."  Why  should  he  say  so?  Because  he 
M  the  English  idiom  conform  to  the  Greek,  just  as  this  writer 
'm  the  Greek  idiom  conform  to  the  English.  Now  neither  idiom 
bnns  to  the  other ;  each  of  them  explains  on  a  different  principle, 

has  a  different  signification,  while  they  both  are  fitted  to  fill  the 
e  place. 
m  is  illustrated  by  the  next  example  alleged  by  this  writer.    We 

ftom  head  to  foot ;  but  the  Greek  says,  out  of  the  head  itUo  or  unto 
feet  Homer  represents  one  of  his  slain  heroes  as  lying  on  the  field, 
tred  with  dust  and  filth,  ek  kephales.  Now,  we  translate  this  from 
\§ad:  and  from  this  the  writer  argues,  that  the  preposition  signifies 
mt  of,  butyf*om.  This  I  maintain  is  not  only  false  as  to  this  instance, 
is  founded  on  the  false  principle  above  explained.  It  obliges  the 
in  of  one  language  to  conform  to  that  of  another,  when  each  of  them 
a  distinct  meaning,  while  they  are  fitted  to  fill  the  same  place  in 
r  respective  lansuages.  A  Greek  might  as  well  argue  firom  this  ex- 
lOy  that  from  signifies  out  of  as  this  writer  argues,  that  ek  signifies 
t.  Neither  idiom  is  to  conform  to  the  other,  while  each  of  them 
1  be  used  in  such  cases  for  the  other  in  translation.  And  with  re- 
I  to  the  philosophy  of  the  English  and  the  Gh'eek  idioms,  the  latter 
t  tins  instance,  the  most  exact.  JFrom  head  to  feet  exactly  begins  at 
bead,  without  including  any  part  of  it;  out  of  commences  within 
bead.  The  Greek  idiom  covers  the  fallen  hero,  hecui  and  feet ;  our 
in  literally  leaves  head  and  feet  uncovered. 

be  phrase  ek  genees,  we  translate  according  to  our  idiom,  from  his 
i^  but  it  is  in  Greek  idiom  out  of  his  birth.  The  disease  commenced 
in  the  period  mentioned.     The  Greek  idiom  is  more  philosophical 

ours.    The  phrase  ez  hou  egenonto  Athenaioi,  is  literally, ''  out  of 

2k2 
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the  time  the  Athenians  existed."  The  point  of  time  referred  to  is  any 
point  within  the  period.  The  Greek  idiom  is  here  also  more  philoK^ 
phical  than  ours.  Such  examples  prove  a  different  idiom,  not  that  the 
preposition  in  the  one  language  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  other. 
When  a  mountain  is  said  to  extend  out  of  one  sea  into  another,  iti 
extremities  are  supposed  to  reach  into  each  sea.  Though  we  ahoold  BKf 
from  sea  to  sea,  this  does  not  imply  that  the  Greek  phrase  is  exactly 
equivalent.  We  would  say,  from  Byzantium  to  Heraclea;  theGreeb 
said,  out  of  Byzantium  into  Heraclea.  We  commence  the  distance  sf 
the  town,  the  Greeks  commence  it  within  the  town.  This  does  not  im- . 
ply  that  the  English  preposition  is  the  exact  translation  of  the  Greek.  In 
tlie  same  way,  with  respect  to  what  the  writer  translates,  ^'from  the  dis- 
tant streams  of  Ethiopia."  "Go  from  my  presence;"  the  Greek  is,  "Go 
out  of  my  presence."  And  our  idiom  will  bear  a  literal  translatioD. 
"They  descended  from  the  hill;"  Greek,  "out  of  the  hill."  They 
were  within  the  horizontal  space  called  the  hill.  The  Greek  is  more 
philosophically  exact.  "  Gather  figs  from  thorns;"  Greek,  out  o^ thorns. 
Ik  it  not  literally  out  of  the  bush  that  they  were  gathered  ?  A  Greek, 
considering  from  as  the  translation  of  the  preposition  in  this  phrase^ 
agreeably  to  this  writer's  philology,  might  allege,  that  the  English  pi» 
position  from  here  signifies  oid  of  "A  hair  Jrom  your  head ;"  Greek, 
'  a  hair  out  of  your  head."  And  we  can  say  the  same  thing.  Dows 
not  say,  that  "  She  tore  the  hair  out  of  her  head  ?"  "  Hanging  from  hk 
hand ;"  Greek,  '<  out  of  his  hand."  The  Greek  is  philoeophical,  the 
English  is  not  The  hanging  object  is  partly  within  the  hand.  la  it 
like  a  [))iilologist  to  argue  from  different  idioms,  that  the  original  most 
conform  to  the  translation  ?  *'  Ships  come  from  Tiberias;"  Greek,  **oid 
of  Tiberias."  **  I  come  from  God;"  Greek,  '* out  of  God"  "He 
arose  from  supper ;"  Greek,  "  out  of  supper."  He  rose  and  came  md 
of  the  place  in  which  he  had  supp^.  "From  the  chief  priests ;"  Greek, 
'  out  of  the  chief  priests."  The  officers  referred  to  were  those  who 
were  in  attendance  on  the  chief  priests.  "  His  chains  fell  ^rosi  his 
hands;''  Greek,  "  out  of  his  hands."  The  chain  must  have  been  fastened 
somewhere  within  the  part  of  the  body  which  the  word  hand  designates. 
An  antiquarian,  instead  of  making  tlie  Greek  idiom  conform  to  the 
English,  would  here  gain  some  information  with  respect  to  the  chain- 
mg  of  criminals.  "  They  cast  four  anchors  from  the  stem ;"  Greek,  "aitf 
of  the  stern."  And  our  idiom  would  exactly  translate  the  Greek.  "We 
have  an  altar  from  which  they  have  no  right  to  eat ;"  Greek,  **fmttf 
wliich."  And  is  it  not  within  the  table  that  the  meat  is  placed  for  eafr 
ing  I  Must  it  not,  then,  he  otd  of  the  table  that  they  are  supposed  to 
take  the  food  laid  on  it  ?  Every  example,  then,  of  this  kind,  I  can 
ea.sily  solve,  on  philosophical  principles,  in  perfect  uniformity  with  the 
proper  meaning  of  this  preposition.  Even  the  secondary  meanings  of 
the  preposition,  which  have  no  respect  to  either  motion  or  place,  miy 
^nerally,  with  ease,  be  reduced  to  the  primary  meaning.  An  efiect, 
for  instance,  is  supposed  to  proceed  out  of  its  cause,  and  the  thing 
tormed  is  supposed  to  proceed  out  of  the  matter  of  which  it  is  ibrmed. 
But,  in  reference  to  the  present  controversy,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
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any  examples,  except  such  as  express  the  motion  of  an  object  from 
one  place  to  another.  The  other  examples  I  have  noticed  for  the  sake 
of  overturning  a  false  principle  of  interpretation,  namely,  the  assumption 
thai  the  idiom  of  our  language  must  be  a  perfect  equivalent  to  every 
idiom  which  it  translates. 

The  author  grants  that  apo  rarely  signifies  tnU  of.  But  I  will  not 
avail  myself  of  this  admission,  because  it  admits  what  is  not  true.  Had 
he  said  that  apo  is  sometimes  used  where  ek  is  more  usual,  or  that  there 
are  cases  in  which  either  may  be  used,  1  would  unite  in  the  affirmation. 
Bui  in  all  such  cases  each  of  the  prepositions  has  still  its  own  peculiar 
meaning.  I  may  say,  I  came  from  town,  or  out  of  town.  Does  this 
imply  that  from  and  out  of  are  perfectly  equivalent  in  any  instance  in 
English  ?  Perfectly  the  same  is  the  case,  when  apo  and  ek  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  one  another.  Grammarians  and  lexicographers,  as  far  as  I 
have  observed,  are  far  from  being  decisive  authorities  for  secondary 
meaning.  Schleusner  gives  dum,  whilst,  as  one  of  the  secondary  mean- 
ings of  the  preposition  en ;  and  5t,  if  for  another.  The  preposition  never 
has  any  appearance  of  such  signification.  It  is  the  multiplication  of 
meanings,  grounded  on  loose  views  of  the  laws  of  language,  that  has 
enabled  controversialists  to  prove  anything  they  choose  to  undertake. 

AC'Cordiiig  to  this  way  of  assigning  meanings  to  words,  en  may  be  said 
to  signify  the  very  opposite  of  its  own  signification.  The  signification 
of  eib  may  be  given  to  en,  and  that  of  en  to  the  opposite  ek.  The  Greeks 
neak  of  drinking  tit  a  cup,  and  out  of  z,  cup.  Here,  then,  we  may  say 
that  tk  signifies  en,  and  en  signifies  aui  of  But  the  two  Greek  phrases 
do  not  express  the  same  idea,  though  they  may  be  used  for  the  same 
actions.  In  the  one  case  the  drinking  refers  to  the  liquor  as  contained 
within  the  cup,  in  the  other  to  the  liquor  as  proceeding  out  of  the  cup. 
Now  if  two  so  different  phrases  are  used  for  the  same  action  in  the  same 
language,  in  accordance  with  the  distinctive  meaning  of  the  words, 
much  more  may  this  be  the  case  with  respect  to  two  idioms  of  different 
lanffuages  employed  to  express  the  same  thing. 

I  have  met  the  encounter  of  Socinians,  who,  without  the  least  scruple, 
degraded  anything  from  the  Scriptures  which  they  could  not  manage  to 
their  satisfaction.  But  criticism  so  licentious  as  that  which  is  employed 
to  evade  the  mode  of  this  ordinance,  I  have  never  witnessed  in  the  most 
reckless  Socinian.  The  word  itself  is  so  obviously  uni vocal,  that  an 
instance  of  its  use  cannot  be  produced,  irreconcilable  with  this  view ; 
yet  a  meaning  is  arbitrarily  assigned  to  it,  which  it  cannot,  in  a  single 
instance,  be  proved  to  have,  on  the  ground  of  difficulties  and  impossi- 
bilities with  respect  to  its  established  meaning.  The  prepositions  en 
and  tk,  which  are  quite  decisive  in  their  testimony,  have  been  forced 
to  become  lax,  that  their  testimony  on  this  subject  may  be  evaded.  But 
eren  if  the  authority  of  lexicographers  is  relied  on  as  asserting  a  rare 
nse,  why  should  a  rare  use  be  forced  on  any  of  the  words  in  this 
sitnation?  Why  should  a  rare  use  be  forced  on  both  of  them?  Why 
riiould  they  have  this  rare  meaning  in  combination  with  a  word  which 
usually  signifies  immersion,  and  m  combination  with  what  they  usually 
signify,  tn  and  out  of?     Why  should  there  be  supposed  such  a  wicked 
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conspiracy  in  all  the  words  in  combination,  to  deceive  the  reader  hf 
leaving  their  usual  meaning,  and  assuming  a  rare  meaning! 

In  the  following  extract  we  have  one  of  the  most  astonishing  dedva- 
tions  that  I  ever  saw  on  paper  from  the  hand  of  a  disciple  of  CfariiL 
"  If  it  were  asserted,"  says  the  writer,  "  that  persons  went  mfo  tte 
water,  and  came  out  of  it,  it  could  not  be  justly  inferred  that  th^  went 
in  to  be  dipped.  Where  shoes  were  not  worn,  the  necessity  of  fireqoenlly 
washing  the  feet,  might  naturally  make  that  a  part  of  a  ceremonial  or 
symbolical  washing.  It  was  so  used  by  our  Lord  when  he  waahed  hii 
disciples'  feet.  In  eastern  countries  it  is  common  to  walk  into  the 
stream  to  wash  their  feet."  If  any  man  who  trembles  at  the  word  of 
God,  and  thirsts  for  the  knowledge  of  it  as  to  this  ordinance,  does  not 
see  the  condemnation  of  this  observation  in  its  very  face,  I  should  never 
think  of  presenting  him  with  evidence.  I  cannot  conceive  how  it 
satisfy  any  conscience.  If  in  performing  the  ordinance  of  baptism, 
have  both  the  baptizer  and  the  baptiz^  in  the  water,  the  man 
cannot  see  proof  in  this  that  there  was  an  immersion  in  the  ordinance, 
appears  to  me  to  be  far  beyond  the  reach  of  evidence.  Jesus  raised  the 
dead,  and  did  not  convince  his  enemies.  It  is  very  true  that  persoas 
may  go  into  the  water  to  wash  their  feet,  and  for  a  thousand  other  pa^ 
poses.  But  here  the  going  into  the  water  was  for  the  purpoae  of  the 
baptism.  But  is  any  washing  of  the  feet  mentioned  ?  Baptism  ia  the 
only  thing  that  can  here  be  the  reason  of  their  going  into  the  water. 
But  the  washing  of  the  feet  is  no  part  of  the  ceremonial,  because  it  ii 
neither  here  nor  any  where  else  enjoined  as  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  of 
baptism.  Should  it,  however,  have  been  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  of 
baptism,  it  must  still  be  a  part  of  the  ceremonial.  Can  either  Pope  or 
Puseyite  abrogate  what  Christ  has  made  a  part,  a  symbolical  part  ofUm 
ordinance  ?  Such  an  argument  has  no  force  on  my  conscience.  I  wm 
willing  to  observe  this  ordinance  in  any  way  that  can  be  proved  to  be 
the  original  mode ;  but  I  could  not  think  of  looking  Jesus  Christ,  ny 
Master,  in  the  face,  and  say  to  him  at  the  same  time,  that  I  am  satislieJ 
with  this  argument.  If  it  really  convinces  any  of  Christ's  disciples^  I 
leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  Christ. 

What  has  the  washing  of  the  feet  of  the  disciples  to  do  with  this  sobfectf 
Was  this  connected  with  baptism?  Was  this  a  part  of  any  ceremonial? 
Was  it  not  a  particular  symbolical  action  to  represent  a  general  pria- 
ciple  ?  Besides,  did  our  Lord  take  the  disciples  to  a  river  in  order  lo 
wash  their  feet  ?  Can  such  reasoning  merit  any  other  denominatiaa 
than  that  of  evasion,  as  weak  as  it  is  wicked?  If  it  is  lawful,  no  orii- 
nance  or  doctrine  of  Christ  could  afford  sufficient  proof.  What  proef 
would  satisfy  the  mind  that  can  allow  itself  to  rest  on  such 


Again  and  again  we  demand,  what  is  wanting  to  the  proof  that  baptisn 
is  immersion  ?  Is  there  any  more  definite  word  to  denote  immenicia' 
Are  there  any  more  definite  prepositions  to  denote,  in,  rii/o,  and  Mtf  #f.* 
Can  it  be  shown  with  respect  to  any  word  in  the  Greek  lan^ase.  tktf 
there  are  more  numerous  and  decided  proofs  of  its  meaning,  than  those 
exhibited  in  proof  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  question  ? 
To  the  argument  from  John  iii.  23,  the  author  replies :  ^'  Fine,  tki^ 
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the  name  Enon,  which  meaos  the  wells ,  and  also  the  nature  of  the  eoontry, 
favour  the  opinion  that  poUa  hudata  denotes  many  streams,  rather  than 
one  large  connexion  of  water."  Let  the  origin  of  the  name  be  what 
he  alleges,  it  bears  not  his  conclusion.  All  the  springs  might  unite  in 
forming  one  collection. 

His  second  reason  is,  "  That  the  water  was  necessary,  not  fw  bap- 
tizing, but  for  drinking,  ordinary  washings,  cooking,  d&c." — necessary 
not  only  for  men,  but  for  asses  and  camds.  "  The  statement,"  he  says, 
**  that  John  was  pre€uMng  at  Enon,  because  there  was  abundance  of 
water' there,  would  be  perfectly  proper." 

On  this  I  observe,  1.  Not  a  single  well — not  a  single  bo^  of  water 
was  necessary  for  preaching.  Had  the  whole  of  Judea  been  present  at 
one  sermon,  there  was  no  absolute  need  for  a  drop  of  water.  Our 
opponents  seem  to  think  that  the  people  who  attended  John,  encamped, 
and  remained  with  him  for  a  considerable  time.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  they  remained  with  him  a  single  night;  there  was  no  neces- 
sity to  remain  a  moment  after  they  were  baptized.  As  for  the  asses 
and  camels,  they  exist  only  in  the  imagination ;  they  might  as  well 
allege  that  the  people  came  to  John  in  steam  carriages.  We  know  that 
the  people  followed  our  Lord  on  foot.  But  had  as  many  asses  and  camels 
attended  John  as  were  possessed  by  Job  in  the  land  of  Uz,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  a  single  fountain ;  they  could  have  watered  by  the  way. 
Every  candid  person  must  perceive  that  these  are  forced  reasons ;  they 
never  would  suggest  themselves  to  any  one  who  had  not  a  purpose  to 
serve  by  them. 

2l  Jesus  preached  every  where  without  any  respect  to  the  convenience 
of  water,  and  to  greater  multitudes  than  came  to  John.  When  they 
came  to  Jesus  to  the  most  distant  places  without  a  supply  of  food,  it  is 
evident  that  they  did  not  intend  to  make  a  long  stay.  Why  should  they 
stay  longer  witlr  John  ?  Jesus  usually  dismissed  the  multitudes  in  time 
to  go  to  their  lodgings ;  and  on  an  occasion  of  staying  later  than  usual, 
it  was  food,  not  water,  that  they  required.  John's  peculiar  work  was 
baptizing,  and  for  that  purpose  he  frequented  such  places  as  afforded 
the  best  facilities  for  performing  immersion  with  convenience.  It  could 
not  then  be  said  that  John  was  preaching  at  Enon  on  account  of  the 
water,  because  preaching  does  not  need  water. 

3.  The  use  of  the  water  here  is  not  left  to  conjecture ;  it  is  specifically 
mentioned :  it  was  for  the  very  purpose  of  baptism.  It  is  added,  alsu, 
by  the  evangelist,  "and  they  came  and  were  baptized."  Here  their 
eoming  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  hearing,  but  of  being  baptized.  Shall 
wOy  then,  overlook  the  reasons  which  the  Holy  Spirit  dleges,  and  allege 
reaflcms  from  our  own  fancy  ?  Were  this  a  point  of  heathen  antiquity, 
there  never  would  have  been  a  question  on  the  subject.  Ah,  my 
brethren,  why  will  you,  by  your  traditions,  make  void  the  word  of  God  ? 

With  respect  to  the  words  in  the  original,  much  controversy  has  taken 

etce  whether  they  ought  to  be  translated  much  water  or  many  waters. 
ther  of  these  will  serve  my  purpose  well  enough.   Neither  much  water 
nor  many  waters  could  be  necessary  for  either  preaching  or  sprinkUng, 
The  argument  alleged  by  Baptists  from  the  performance  at 

44 
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author  answers  in  a  very  strange  way.  '<  First,"  says  he,  '*  that  the 
of  running  water  was  expressly  enjoined  in  the  law  for  the  purificatioof 
performed  by  sprinkling,  &,c"  What  has  this  to  do  with  Christian 
baptism  I  Are  we  to  be  guided  in  the  ordinances  of  Christ  by  Jewish 
rites  ?  Is  it  not  monstrous  to  allege  that  it  was  the  practice,  both  among 
Jews  and  other  nations,  to  go  to  large  collections  of  water,  such  aa  ri?en 
in  the  sea,  to  observe  purifications  which  needed  very  little  water? 
Are  gross  superstitions  to  be  a  model  for  Christ's  ordinance?  If 
the  author  chiKtses*  to  imitate  either  Jewish  or  heathen  superstitioni, 
lot  him  follow  his  guiiie :  but  let  him  not  allege  these  as  a  model  ibr 
Christian  baptism.  Wo  have  nothing  to  do  even  with  the  law  of  Moses. 
Yot  even  the  Mosaic  law  that  required  running,  that  is,  ^ring  water, 
did  not  rt\]uire  to  porioriu  the  rite  either  at  the  river  or  at  the  fountain. 
Is  It  |H^ble  that  this  writer  can  allege  that  the  inspired  messengers  of 
(iihI  practised  baptism  as  a  sprinkling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  riven, 
fn^ui  a  view  of  the  sacrininoss  of  the  place?  No  wonder  that  the  Oxibrd 
divines  are  paving  a  holy  way  to  the  altar,  when  the  RngliiA  Inde- 
(HMuiouts  s|H«ak  of  rivers  as  sac  rid  places  for  the  performance  of  sacred 
sprinklings  on  their  banks.  Why  not  come  to  Lough  Dergh,  where  they 
can  bo  made  drunk  with  saiictitv  f 

lUit  if  the  banks  of  rivors  wore  at  first  chosen  by  the  inspired  servants 
of  Josus  for  the  |H'rfornianoe  of  sprinkling  in  this  instance,  why  is  not 
this  still  observtHl  ■  1  have  never  heard  that  the  London  Independents 
^)  oven  to  Old  Thaiius  to  perform  their  sprinklings  on  its  bank&  I 
iUvlaro  solomiily  tliat  if  1  met  this  allegation  in  a  detached  form  and 
unauthouiicatod.  I    should  fear  to   ascribe  it  to  an?  friend  of  in&nt 

m 

sprtnkliiii: :  I  shoulil  >trinigly  suspect  that  it  was  to  expose  the  caoK 
tli;a  It  protondotl  to  dotVnd.  It  is  Po})ery  and  Puseyism  to  sappoee  that 
any  plaoo  on  oartli  i<  inoro  holy  than  anotlier. 

If  ovor  {HT\or^vio>s  uas  perverse,  it  is  here.  If  we  #rag  them  down 
lo  tito  wator,  tho>  \^  ill  vlo  nothing  but  sprinkle  on  the  banks  firom  their 
view  of  I  ho  saoreiliit^<  of  iho  place:  and  if  we  force  them  even  into  the 
wator.  tluy  will  lio  iiofr.iiiiT  but  ceremonially  wa^h  their  foet.  Caa 
anuhtn^  Iv  UK^ro  caiuiKuous  with  respect  to  the  kingdom  cf  ChrHt. 
than  to  allo^:^*  thii  a(i\  *^Mrt  of  the  sac  redness  of  an  ordinance  shooU 
con<i<t  III  the  pi.ivo  \^ iiero  it  is  performed?  Jerusalem  itself  k  noc 
more  holv  than  Moun:  Lurizim. 

St-r  rioN  VIH. — T:>*  author  makes  some  observations  on  the  difierence 
botwooa  btzpiU/Hii  diui  br.pfismos.  There  is  a  dit!erence  in  words  oc  chi* 
dirforent  foruiatio'i :  ^:  v:  li-e  constant  use  of  the  former  tor  ihe  crdinoace 
of  Cr.rist.  shows  t'.  i:  :ho  Scriptures  reco-jnLse  the  difference.  Bar  ihs 
writer  h.v5  not  K^-.  s.^  :^rtu:iaie  as  to  hi:  the  ditTerence  in  the  ceii:r»  ct 
the  mirk:  he  hi>  li^r^ly  struck  the  hiil  oq  wiiich  the  tir^t  i*  fiic. 
With  resL>ec;  lo  f:i:i'\?'.-rj,  he  says  that  this  torm  •*  ir.dicasrfs  that  s* 
?i:rn'^-Citiori  i?  so:::;  t:!\ci.*"  It  does  not  cesij^iiate  an  e5?i:t.  Riaci.smd 
IS  n«^c  the  tdT^v:  pr^xij.-'fii  hj  bnptismoi:  it  is  the  ritif  p»:rtorni«H:  b«  cias 
act.  **  Tiie  u'.%-.^  w.-ro-i."'  h-:-  says,  "ditfer  in  their  cemin;;.  u*  -i,-  -je 
En^ ! i?ri  M  or d s.  an  :k : ::: r  rsi i;^.  an  im mersioo ,  a  purify mz .  a  p«irjii: acuc. 
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The  words,  I  maintain,  do  not  dififer  as  the  Eof^ish  words  referred  Ux 
Immersion,  instead  of  corresponding  to  bapiisma,  corresponds  to  ba^ 
tismos.  It  is  for  want  of  an  q>propriate  English  formation  that  immer' 
Hon  is  used  as  the  translation  of  bn^isma ;  and  when  the  participle  is 
used  as  a  substantive,  it  can  translate  haptisma.  If  the  rite  is  spoken  of 
by  the  word  dip,  as  we  have  no  diption,  we  must  say  dipping.  We  have 
no  word  to  correspond  to  bn^isma^  whatever  may  be  the  mode  or  the 
nature  of  the  ordinance.  Sprinkling  is  a  similar  formation  to  dipping. 
Perfusion  would  correspond  to  bapHsmos,  not  to  baptisma.  Purification 
itself  designates  the  act  as  well  as  does  immersion.  The  complaint 
against  the  one  word  stands  equally  against  the  other :  immersion  is  the 
act  of  immersing,  and  for  want  of  an  appropriate  formation,  we  must 
apply  to  the  rite  the  word  that  denotes  the  act.  And  if  the  rite  should 
be  called  purification^  the  same  process  takes  place.  No  philologist 
would  bring  such  a  complaint  against  the  word  immersion  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  baptisma. 

It  may  be  observed  also,  that  though  in  this  instance  the  Greek 
language  affords  us  a  distinct  formation  for  the  rite,  yet  it  does  not  so 
in  all  cases.  Besides,  even  in  that  language,  which  has  the  advantage 
of  having  one  formation  for  the  act,  and  another  for  the  rite,  the  rite 
may  be  designated  by  the  formation  that  signifies  the  act.  Josephus 
employs  baptismos,  the  word  that  signifies  the  act  for  the  rite,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  baptism  of  John. 

But  were  it  a  fact,  that  the  formation  of  the  word  immersion  is  not  an 
adequate  representative  'of  the  Greek  formation,  and  that  the  term 
nurificoHon  were  free  from  this  objection,  what  would  this  prove? 
Nothing  to  the  purpose :  it  would  affect  only  the  English  term,  and  not 
the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word.  It  would  prove  the  poverty  of  our 
language,  and  its  inadequateness  to  translate  the  Greek,  but  would  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  affect  the  proof  about  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

''  The  difference,"  says  the  writer,  <<  between  baptismos  and  baptisma 
is,  that  the  former  denotes  an  act  that  is  transient,  the  latter  an  effect  for 
a  time  permanent."  How  can  this  be,  when  Josephus  employs  baptismos 
wheve-the  other  form  is  used  in  the  New  Testament,  and  by  the  Greek 
Christians  ?  Was  not  Christ's  baptism  as  permanent  as  that  of  John  ? 
Was  not  John's  as  transient  as  that  of  Christ?  But  baptisma  is  not 
an  effect  either  permanent  or  transient — it  is  the  rile.  Immersion  also, 
is  not  an  effect  either  transient  or  permanent,  but  an  act,  or  a  rite. 
Immersing  and  immersion  do  not  differ  as  to  permanency. 

"  If  the  subject,"  he  tells  us,  <'  were  lefl  for  a  while  in  the  water,  then 
the  effect  would  be  rightly  called  an  immersion."  What  sort  of  philology 
b  this?  Is  not  the  immersion  the  act  of  immersing?  What  has  it  to 
do  with  the  length  of  time  that  the  subject  continues  in  the  state  of 
immersion  ?  The  effect  of  immersing  is  not  immersion.  The  effect  of 
immersion  must  be  something  of  which  immersion  is  the  cause.  How 
can  he  say  that  immersion  applies  to  the  effect  of  a  continuation  in  the 
state  of  immersion,  when  every  one  knows  that  we  apply  the  word 
immerse  to  the  most  transient  act,  as  well  as  to  cases  in  which  the  sub* 
jeet  continues  in  a  state  of  immersion  ?    The  word  has  nothing  to  da 
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with  the  effect  produced  by  it,  or  the  state  of  the  thing  immersed.  **  The 
sense  of  purifying"  he  continues,  **  agrees  with  the  peculiarity  of  sense 
beloDginff  to  bn^Hsmos ;  and  that  of  purijieaiian,  with  the  peculiarity 
of  sense  belonging  to  bapHsfnaJ'  Purification  corresponds  both  to  ht^ 
tismos  and  haptisma.  We  have  no  other  word  for  the  rite  of  purification, 
but  that  which  signifies  the  act. 

<<  When  it  is  said  that  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  came  to  his  bap- 
tism," says  the  writer,  <<  reference  obviously  is  made  to  what  he  did. 
But  in  other  places  it  appears,  that  this  word  is  used,  not  for  what  he 
did,  but  for  what  he  taught"  Can  a  word  ever  be  used  without  a 
reference  to  the  thing  signified  by  it?  What  is  the  thing  signified 
by  the  word  baptism?  Is  it  the  name  of  the  rite?  If  it  is  the  name  of 
the  rite,  can  the  name  be  used  without  reference  to  the  ritet  Even 
if  the  name  is  purification^  it  must  have  a  reference  to  the  rite.  The 
author,  if  I  can  venture  to  expound  his  meaning,  seems  to  think  that  the 
word  baptism  is  sometimes  used  not  with  reference  to  the  rite,  but  to  the 
doctrine  connected  with  the  rite.  It  appears  to  me  absurd,  to  suppose 
that  the  name  of  a  rite  should  be  used  without  reference  to  the  rite.  But 
as  soon  as  a  word  is  appropriated  as  the  name  of  a  rite,  every  thing 
included  in  the  rite  will  be  referred  to  it  under  its  appropriated  name, 
whatever  the  name  may  signify.  The  writer  every  where,  seems  not  to 
be  aware  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  grammatical  apprc^riation.  Are 
not  the  doctrines  implied  in  circumcision,  referred  to  circumcisioD  ? 
Perfectly  the  same  thing  applies  to  every  appropriated  name.  This 
determines  nothing  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  name  itself  Now  we 
are  inquiring  not  about  the  doctrines  implied  in  this  rite,  but  about  the 
meaning  of  its  name.  Can  anything,  then,  be  more  useless  than  the 
assertion,  that  corporeal  purification  was  not  the  great  subject  of  John's 
preaching  1  What  has  this  to  do  with  the  rite  which  he  practised  ?  *'  The 
great  doctrine,"  he  continues,  ^*  taught  by  him  was,  the  necessity  of 
a  spiritual  purification."  Well,  does  this  say  that  the  name  of  the  rite 
which  he  practised  was  spiritual  purification  ?  Does  this  forbid  that 
the  name  of  the  rite  should  be  immersion  ? 

The  writer  brings  out  his  point  even  by  mathematical  demonstration, 
in  the  following  words :  '<  If  baptism  was  the  chief  theme  of  John's 
preaching,  and  it  is  so  described,  then,  because  repentance  also  was  the 
chief  theme,  baptism  and  repentance  coincide."  1.  Now  I  ask,  whit 
does  he  understand  by  the  word  baptism  here?  Is  it  the  Christian 
rite?  If  so,  this  rite  is  repentance  and  salvation.  If  it  is  not  the 
Christian  rite,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  in  this  controversy,  for  we 
are  inquiring  about  the  Christian  rite.  2.  John  did  not  preach  repent- 
ance as  a  baptism,  nor  baptism  as  a  repentance ;  but  baptism  as  imply- 
ing repentance.  He  preached  the  baptism  of  repentance.  This  shows 
that  baptism  and  repentance  are  different  things.  3.  How  do  baptism 
and  repentance  coincide  ?  It  must  be  in  a  sense  of  baptism— which 
excludes  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  otherwise  the  rite  is  a  part  of 
repentance.  If  it  is  in  a  sense  that  excludes  the  ordinance,  then  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it  in  that  sense :  our  inquiry  is  about  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  as  the  name  of  the  rite.    If  a  person  will  give  the  name 
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of  baptism  to  repentance,  he  must  be  left  with  other  fanatics  to  enjoy  his 
own  whim  4.  Repentance  may  be  imported  in  a  rite,  though  the  name 
of  the  ordinance  may  not  be  repentance.  5.  Repentance  and  purification 
are  not  the  same  thing,  though  they  are  essentially  connected.  If  bap- 
tism signifies  purification,  it  does  not  signify  repentance ;  if  it  signifies 
rqpentance,  it  cannot  signify  purificaHon,  6.  With  much  better  reason 
it  might  be  said,  that  the  words  repentance  and  faith,  and  repentance 
and  sanctification,  coincide :  they  all  imply  each  other,  yet  they  are  all 
different.  But  the  word  rtptntance^  and  the  word  baptism,  do  not  coincide 
in  name,  and  they  do  not  necessarily  imply  each  other.  Repentance  may 
exist  without  baptism,  and  baptism  without  repentance. 

"  Repentance,"  says  the  writer, ''  is  not  a  dipping,  nor  an  immersion, 
but  it  is  a  purification."  The  words  dipping,  immersiony  purification, 
must  be  taken  as  the  names  of  the  rite,  otherwise  the  o^rration  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose.  Now  repentance  is  not  a  purification,  as 
that  term  is  the  name  of  a  rite,  more  than  it  b  immersion,  as  the  name 
of  the  same  rite.  <'  The  phrase  haptisma  metanoias"  says  he,  *'  might 
mean  either  the  corporeal  baptism,  connected  with  repentance,  or  the 
spiritual  baptism,  consisting  of  repentance."  1.  The  phrase  baptism  of 
repentance,  most  evidently  means  the  rite  which  is  performed  on  those 
who  profess  repentance.  No  one  can  mistake  this,  who  looks  for  truth. 
Bat  if  any  one  will  be  ignorant,  let  him  be  ignorant  The  baptbms 
under  the  law  were  for  ceremonial  purifications ;  but  the  baptism  of 
John,  and  of  our  l^ord,  imply  spiritual  purification  in  those  who  receive 
them.  2.  The  writer  makes  repentance  and  spiritual  baptism  coincide; 
the  spiritual  baptism,  then,  of  repentance,  is  the  repentance  of  repentance. 
3.  This  exposition  excludes  Uie  rite  of  baptism  altogether  from  the 
preaching  of  John.  He  preached  only  repentance,  if  the  baptism  of 
repentance  is  nothing  but  repentance. 

But  even  granting  that  the  phrase  *<  baptism  of  repentance"  has  no 
refisrence  to  baptism  as  a  rite,  does  this  imply  that  the  word  baptism,  in 
reference  to  the  rite,  must  signify  purification,  or  that  it  cannot  signify 
immersion  ?  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  in  any  point  of 
view.  '' Apdlos,"  he  tells  us,  **  taught  diligently  the  things  of  the  Lord, 
being  acquainted  only  with  the  baptism  of  John.  If  only  acquainted 
with  the  dipping  of  John,  he  would  have  been  little  fitted  for  the  office 
of  a  religious  instructor."  Would  Apolloa  have  been  a  more  competent 
rdigiou»  instructor,  on  the  supposition  that  the  rite  had  been  called  pu' 
rification  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  word  baptism  here  refers  to  the  rite 
of  baptism,  whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  word?  But  the  writer, 
as  usual,  errs  firom  inattention  to  the  effect  of  appropriation.  The  bap- 
tism of  John  includes  every  thing  included  in  John's  commission,  and 
inqplied  in  the  rite  which  he  practised.  Does  not  the  apostle  Paul  speak 
in  the  same  way  about  preaching  oircuBuusion  7  The  baptism  of  John 
must  surely  be  the  baptism  which  John  preaohed.  The  rite,  then,  must 
be  referred  to,  whatever  may  be  its  name. 

flacnoN  IX.— Autbob's  ExmoAnoM  of  the  Passaobs  wwoom  woh 
TO  CHBMTiAir  BArruMC—llMBalkDcooaies  next  lo  the 
SL 
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of  the  passages  which  refer  to  Christian  baptism.  The  first  to  which  he 
refers  is  John  iii.j25, 26.  "  What  is  called  vl  purifying  in  the  twenty-fifth 
verse,  is  called  a  baptizing  in  the  twenty-sixth  verse."  The  lesson  which 
I  gave  to  President  Beecher  on  this  allegation,  seems  to  have  had  its 
proper  effect  on  this  writer ;  for  he  grounds  no  argument  for  identity  of 
meaning  on  this  fact.  But  he  derives  evidence  from  the  passage  on  ano> 
ther  ground.  "  Neither  in  this  passage/'  says  he,  **  nor  in  one  of  all  the 
passages  which  mention  Christian  baptism,  is  the  word  construed  with 
the  preposition  tn,  or  with  any  other  word  that  accords  with  the  sense 
of  dipping.  In  no  single  instance  are  we  tdd  that  persons  were  bqicixed 
into  the  water,  which  would  be  the  proper  phrase,  if  to  baptize  meant  to 
dip.  The  word  is  here  used  alone,  and  as  many  other  passages,  both  the 
noun  and  verb  are  similarly  situated.  From  this,  it  is  probable  that  the 
object  signified  by  them  was  commonly  and  properly  regarded  alone,  and 
was  in  some  measure  complete  in  itself" 

It  is  to  me  astonishing,  beyond  what  I  can  express,  that  any  person 
accustomed  to  reflect  on  language,  were  he  even  unable  to  read,  should 
make  the  observation  with  regard  to  the  defect  of  the  regimen  of  the 
verb.  Every  ear  is  familiarly  accustomed  to  such  grammatical  deficiency 
of  expression ;  and  every  hearer  and  reader  can  instantaneously  supply 
the  ellipsis :  it  is  a  common  case  with  all  srammAical  a{^ropriation& 
The  expression  of  the  regimen  would  be  quite  useless.  I  have  already, 
again  and  again,  illustrated  this  by  examples ;  and  every  hour's  con- 
versation wJl  supply  instances.  Can  we  not  say,  "Was  the  child 
sprinkled  ?"  Can  we  not  say,  "  Was  such  a  person  immersed  V*  Would 
any  child  need  the  regimen  to  be  expressed  1  Try  the  experiment  on 
an  idiot,  and  I  venture  to  say,  he  will  not  ask  for  the  regimen  of  the 
verb.  Critics  should  be  ashamed  of  having  recourse  to  such  philology. 
Is  it  not  strange  that  the  ghost  of  our  old  friend,  the  word  ctrctcMdsum, 
does  not  rise  up  to  their  imagination,  and  frighten  them,  when  they 
make  such  observations?  Should  a  modem  Jew  be  asked  if  he  was 
circumcised ;  would  he  need  the  grammatical  regimen  to  be  expressed, 
before  he  would  answer  ?  It  might  as  well  be  said  that  the  English 
word  immerse  cannot  signify  dip,  because  it  is  used  in  reference  to 
the  ordinance,  without  any  regimen.  Let  us  try  this  criticism  on  a 
sample  of  English.  Let  the  critic  be  a  foreigner,  knowing  the  English 
language  through  grammars  and  dictionaries,  and  determiningroeaning 
according  to  the  canons  of  this  writer.  Let  the  text  be,  JVere  yos 
immersed  since  you  heheved  7  **  Nothing,"  says  the  critic,  **  can  be  more 
evident  than  that  the  word  immerse  cannot  here  signify  dip,  because 
there  is  no  regimen  to  the  verb."  With  req>ect  to  the  preposition  m, 
I  have  shown  that  it  is  construed  with  the  verb,  with  re^ct  to  John's  ' 
baptisiii ;  and  in  this  respect  there  can  be  no  difference  between  the 
word  in  reference  to  the  baptism  of  John,  and  that  of  Christ  BesidM^ 
it  is  used  by  the  early  Christians,  which  is  as  good  an  authority  as  to 
syntax,  as  is  the  Scripture  itself.  Inspiration  does  not  give  law  to 
sjmtax,  but  must  use  the  syntax  of  the  language  which  it  employs; 
otherwise  it  could  not  give  a  revelation.  Beodes,  en  is  construed  with 
the  verb,  as  well  as  eis,  when  immerse  is  spoken  of;  and  in  En^isfa, 
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we  use  in  much  more  frequently  than  into.  Indeed,  when  we  wish 
merely  to  designate  the  place  of  baptism,  we  always  us^  in, — ^They  were 
baptized  in  the  Thames.  I  might  add,  that  the  preposition  eis  is  in  the 
Scriptures  construed  with  the  verb,  in  reference  to  Christian  baptism ; 
and  as  to  the  syntax,  there  is  no  difference  whether  the  regimen  be 
water,  or  anything  else.  But  I  do  not  recognise  the  demand ;  I  will  not 
plead  on  the  ground  of  its  authority.  A  phrase  might  occur  only  once 
in  Scripture ;  and  on  the  ground  of  the  author's  criticism,  it  could  not 
have  its  common  meaning,  without  alleging  at  least  one  instance  of 
every  variety  of  its  syntax.  I  denounce  this  canon  as  unsound  and 
unauthoritative. 

But  what  does  the  writer  mean,  when  he  says  that  the  object  signified, 
is  regarded  alone  and  complete  in  itself?  Must  not  every  active  verb 
have  a  regimen,  either  expressed  or  understood  ?  Purify  must  have  its 
regimen,  as  well  as  immerse :  the  thing  or  means  used  to  effect  purification 
must  be  supplied,  either  in  expression  or  by  ellipsis.  He  says,  indeed, 
"the  term  to  purify,  exhibits  a  particular  end,  on  which  the  mind 
naturally  rests,  and  from  which  accessory  ideas  are  fitly  removed."  It 
expresses  purification ;  but  it  expresses  neither  the  end  nor  the  means  of 
purification,  more  than  does  immerse.  Whether  the  purification  is  for 
the  end  of  natural,  emblematical,  or  spiritual  cleansing ;  an^  whether  by 
means  of  water,  or  fire,  or  sulphur,  or  anything  else,  deponent  saith  not. 

"  Tht  term  to  dip,"  says  he,  "  exhibits  a  general  mode  of  acting,  and 
could  not  so  well  be  used  alone."  Here,  again,  he  overlooks  the  effect 
of  the  principle  of  grammatical  appropriation.  Either  immersion  or 
sprinkUng  could  be  used  alone  in  appropriation,  as  freely  as  purification. 
The  Baptists  can  use  the  word  immerse  in  this  way ;  though  from  the  usual 
custom  of  speaking  of  this  ordinance,  under  the  name  baptism,  the  word 
immerse  is  more  seldom  used  in  an  appropriated  way.  The  harshness 
and  abruptness  which  the  author  fancies,  arise  solely  from  the  want  of 
c<Histant  appropriation.  It  is  really  irksome  beyond  expression,  to  be 
obliged  to  notice  reasoning  so  totally  without  application.  When  there 
18  a  real  difficulty  presented  to  us,  the  mind  rouses  to  exertion ;  and 
from  the  pleasure  of  discovery,  is  insensible  of  fatigue.  But  to  be  obliged 
to  reply  to  arguments  which  have  not  even  plausibility  to  recommend 
them,  is  an  intolerable  grievance. 

"  It  may  be  asked,"  says  the  writer,  "  Why  was  haptizo  ever  used,  if 
katharizo  would  express  the  same  meaning?  We  reply,  that  though 
they  both  convey  the  sense  of  purifying,  they  do  not  exactly  agree  in 
signification.  We  have  no  English  words  corresponding  to  the  various 
Greek  words,  agiazo,  haptizo y  Katharizo y  rantista,  d&c,  i)ecause  we  have 
not  rites  of  pur^cation  corresponding  to  the  various  rites  to  which  these 
words  were  applied ;  and  they  may  all,  in  some  cases,  be  translated  by 
tlie  one  word  purify.  While  from  the  passages  examined,  it  appears 
that  haptizo  does  mean  to  purify,  it  also  appears  that  when  used  in  refer- 
ence to  the  body,  it  is  applied  especially  to  the  more  solemn  purifications, 
hj  means  of  water ;  and  we  shul  find  that  in  its  application  ip  mindy  it 
has  a  corresponding  intensity  of  meaning." 

The  writer  here  endeavours  to  avoid  the 
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President  Beecher,  who  makes  baptizo  and  katkarizo  identical.     But  hk 
has  plunged  into  numerous  absurdities  to  avoid  one. 

1.  Nothing  hefe  alleged  unfits  katkarizo  from  ueing  applied  to  desig- 
nate the  ordinance,  if  it  was  designed  to  name  it  by  a  word  siffnifying 
purification.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  peculiarities  of  purification 
should  be  specified  in  the  name  of  a  rite  of  purification.  J%e  water  of 
purification  was  of  a  peculiar  kind;  yet  the  term  purification  designates 
it  If  the  ordinance  is  caUed  sprinkUng,  it  is  a  sprinkling  of  water^  not 
of  blood ;  yet  sprinkling  applies  to  every  fluid  equally.  If  inmursum  is 
the  name  of  the  ordinance,  it  is  immersion  in  water ;  yet  immerBioa 
equally  applies  to  all  substances  in  which  anything  can  be  dipped.  I 
still  ask,  then,  why  was  not  katkarizo  employed,  if  the  name  of  the 
ordinance  is  to  express  purification  ? 

2.  Does  not  the  writer  call  the  ordinance  purification  f  Tet  the  term 
purify  is  as  general  as  katkarizo.  If  in  Eln^ish,  a  purification  of  a  par- 
ticular kind  is  named  by  the  general  word  purification,  why  may  not  tlie 
same  thing  be  done  in  Greek  ?  There  is  not  the  smallest  apolosy  for 
htg^tizo,  to  thrust  itself  into  office ;  nor  is  there  the  least  groond  ror  its 
adoption  on  any  occasion  of  the  meaning  purification.  Its  serrices  can 
never  be  required. 

3.  We  have  English  words  to  represent  the  Greek  words  q>eciiied. 

4.  The  ^ound  on  which  it  is  asserted,  that  we  have  no  words  to 
translate  the  words  specified,  is  unsotmd.  Similarity  of  rites  in  two 
languages,  is  not  necessary  to  translate  all  words  employed'  in  one  of 
them,  to  designate  religious  rites.  The  word  ranttzo  could  be  trans- 
lated equally  well  into  our  language,  if  there  never  had  been  a  qmnkling 
rite  in  use  amongst  us. 

5.  The  words  specified,  are  not  always  applied  in  Greek  to  religions 
rites.  Why  tlien  should  similar  religious  rites  be  necessary  to  trans- 
late them  ? 

6.  So  far  from  its  being  true,  that  all  the  specified  words  may  be, 
in  some  cases,  translated  by  the  one  word  purify,  not  one  of  them,  bol 
two  can,  in  any  case^  be  translated  by  the  word  purify.  Rantizo  cannot 
be  translated  purify,  though  purification  is  effected  by  sprinkling.  The 
phrase  sprinkling  of  ike  conscience,  is  not  translated  by  purificatum  of  ike 
conscience.  This  might  give  the  general  meaning,  out  it  would  not 
translate  the  original.  The  Holy  Spirit,  by  this  phraseology,  designs  not 
only  to  designate  the  purification  of  the  conscience,  but  to  show  us  that  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  was  emblematical  of  this.  A  version 
that  would  here  substitute  purification  for  sprinkling,  I  would  renounce, 
as  inadequate  and  corrupt  I  say  the  same  thing  with  respect  to  agima 
—it  never  is  purify.     Holiness  and  purification  are  quite  different  ideas. 

7.  Even  when  there  is  a  rite  in  the  language  of  the  original,  without 
any  similar  rite  in  the  language  of  the  translation,  the  words  that  desig- 
nate the  rite,  are  capable  of  translation,  as  far  as  the  language  of  the  rite 
employs  words  that  also  apply  to  common  actions. 

8.  And  in  all  such  cases  the  common  words  of  the  translation  are  as 
capaole  of  assuming  an  appropriated  meaning  as  the  original  itself.  The 
word  poisover,  is  as  much  appropriated  in  l&urfish  as  is  the  word  in  the 
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original.  The  word  circumcision  has  receiyed  a  similar  appropriation ; 
jet  we  have  no  Kimilar  rite.  In  like  manner  sprinkling,  and  perfitsion, 
and  immersion^  may  be  applied  to  the  ordinance,  according  to  different 
views  of  the  import  of  its  name.  Tliough  from  the  more  common 
usage  employed  by  all  parties,  of  speaking  of  the  rite  by  the  name  bap- 
tism, the  other  terms  are  less  used  in  an  appropriated  way ;  yet  they  are 
occasionally  used  both  with  propriety  and  perspicuity.  A  religious  rite 
of  immersion  previously  existing,  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  translate 
the  word  which  signifies  immersion  in  the  original.  Immersion  itself  is 
known  to  all  nations,  though  some  of  them  may  have  no  religious  im- 
mersion previously  to  the  mtroduction  of  Christianity. 

9.  The  Greek  word  specified  by  the  writer,  and  words  in  general, 
ha^e  the  same  meanings  when  applied  to  religions  rites,  that  they  have 
when  applied  to  common  things.  It  is  from  their  meaning  as  applied 
to  common  things,  that  they  are  fitted  to  apply  to  religious  rites.  The 
writer,  with  many  others,  seems  to  think  that  when  a  word  is  a|^lied  t** 
a  saered  rite,  it  must  itself  become  sacred.  This  is  philological  Pusey 
ism.  A  word  may  apjdj  to  common  and  wcred  things  perfectly  in  the 
same  meaning.  The  word  sprinkle  has  the  same  meaning  when  applied 
to  the  sprinkling  of  the  streets  to  lay  the  dost,  as  when  applied  to  sprink- 
ling  with  holy  water. 

10.  Even  had  katharismoi  itself  beei^  used  as  the  designation  of  this 
rite,  immersian  might  have  been  its  mode,  for  an  emblematical  pnrpose. 
In  this  sense  it  is  ex{dained  in  the  Scriptures. 

11.  The  author  tells  us  that  we  have  no  word  corresponding  to 
kmtkarixo.    Will  he  tell  os  in  what  respect  purify  fails  ? 

12.  When  haptizo  is  used  in  reference  to  the  body,  it  applies  to  other 
purposes  as  well  as  ritual  purification.  Aristobulus  was  drowned  by  it, 
and  Naaman  was  bathed  by  it. 

18.  When  haptizo  is  used  in  reference  to  the  body,  it  applies  to  other 
things  as  well  as  to  water.  Nothing  was  more  common  than  to  speak 
of  a  baptism  in  blood.  It  is  quite  different  as  to  the  means  which  it 
employs,  provided  it  can  penetrate. 

14.  In  reference  to  ritual  purification,  it  applies  to  every  thing  as^irell 
as  to  body.  It  was  applied  to  the  pots  and  cups  and  vessels  of  the  kitchen, 
as  well  as  to  the  persons  of  the  Pharisees. 

15.  It  applies  to  common  washing  as  w^  as  to  sacred  washing.  It 
is  ahogether,  in  reference  to  cleansing,  as  general  in  its  application  as  is 
luMarizo,  though  it  does  not  itself  in  any  instance  signify  to  cleanse . 
wl^  it  equally  refers  to  defiling  as  to  cleansing. 

10.  The  applications  of  the  word  in  reference  to  mind  are  all  figiir»- 
tife.  In  sQch  instances  the  word  has  always  its  proper  meaning ;  and 
they  are  all  not  only  in  perfect  harmony  with  our  view,  but  many  of 
them  absolutely  require  it 

17.  It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  the  word  as  baring  a  different  meaning 
in  reference  to  the  body,  from  what  it  has  in  reference  lo  other  things. 

18.  It  is  equally  erroneous  to  sneak  of  a  word  as  beuig  used  with  M 
ferent  degrees  of  intensity,  thoof^  some  hermeneuibcel  writers  eaqplof 
tlHir  distinction  m  their  laiws  of  ezMMsisi 

8l«  « 
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19.  The  author  seems  to  think  that  a  word  derives  a  portion  of  ili 
meaning  from  its  situation  with  respect  to  other  words.  ConnezioD  may 
sometimes  be  absolutely  necessary  to  determine  which  of  two  or  men 
meaniegs  is  the  meaning  in  the  passage ;  but  connexioa  never  bestows 
a  particle  of  meaning. 

20.  By  the  hypothesis  of  our  opponents,  tliis  wcx'd,  from  the  fact  thit 
immersion  was  so  much  used  for  cleansing,  came  at  length  to  signify 
cleansing,  as  the  parent  word  came  to  signify  dydmg.  Had  this  oeen 
the  case,  washing,  not  puri/icaHan  in  general^  would  have  been  the  s^ 
condary  meaning.  Purification  has  no  pretennons  to  competition  €B 
any  ground  whatever. 

With  respect  to  John  iv.  1,  2,  the  author  sajs, ''  Remarks  similar  to 
those  already  made,  may  be  repeated  here.  The  verb  has  not  tbt 
context  appropriate  to  the  sense  of  dipping."  And  to  these  similar  obsei^ 
vations  I  give  the  same  answer ;  they  are  founded  on  the  same  inat- 
tention to  the  effect  of  grammatical  appropriation,  that  meets  us  every 
where  in  this  writer.  Even  had  the  word  kaikarizo  itself  been  used,  it 
must  be  supplied  with  its  regimen  by  ellipsis.  The  thing  with  which  a 
purification  is  performed,  is  as  necessary  as  the  thing  in  which  an  im- 
mersion takes  place.  When  the  Lord's  supper  is  desi^ated  by  the 
phrase  breaking  bread,  there  is  a  perfectly  similar  ellipsis :  the  eatiag 
of  the  bread  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  the  drinking  of  the  wine  for 
a  particular  purpose,  are  to  be  supplied  elliptically.  How  conld  tht 
writer  overlook  facts  so  glaringly  conspicuous,  and  so  decidedly  opposed 
to  his  doctrine ! 

The  author  next  refers  to  the  supposed  improbability  of  immerBioa 
with  respect  to  the  three  thousand  baptized  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
Had  it  been  related  in  the  word  of  God  that  every  man  and  woman  in 
Jerusalem  were  baptized  on  the  same  day,  it  would  not,  in  the  estini»> 
tion  of  any  sound  and  candid  mind,  form  the  slightest  objection  to  the 
meaning  of  this  word  as  immersion.  There  could  be  no  difficulty  in  the 
business.  Comparatively  few  of  the  Jevrs,  either  from  the  requiremeats 
of  the  law  of  Moses,  or  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  could  be  a  sinffle  diqr 
without  immersion.  But  even  without  reference  to  this  point,  that  the 
thing  alleged  Acts  ii.  38, 41,  was  practicable,  is  sufficiently  attested  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  practised.  What  that  thing  is,  must  be  learned  fiosi 
the  testimony  of  the  word  employed  to  convey  the  testimony,  ascertained 
by  its  occurrence  in  the  language.  I  will  not  suffer  my  opponents  to 
call  on  me  to  .gauge  the  fountains  and  ponds  that  were  in  Jemsalea 
eighteen  centuries  back.  Whether  they  used  baths  or  cisterns,  is  qoile 
alike  to  me :  the  word  provides  every  thing  necessary  for  me.  They 
must  have  been  immersed,  for  the  word  has  no  other  meaning.  Should 
an  English  traveller  inform  us  that  in  a  very  distant  country,  on  a  cer 
tain  great  festival,  there  were  three  thousand  persons  immersed  in  obsoi- 
vance  of  a  religious  custom,  should  we  either  refuse  to  believe  him,  or 
explain  the  word  immerse  in  the  sense  of  purification  by  sprinkliocf 
Why  then  do  we  find  a  difficulty  in  regard  to  three  thousand  Jews,  who 
were  as  familiar  with  the  water  as  water  fowbf 

In  Acts  viii.  12,  13, 16,  he  brings  the  stode  complaint  as  to  te 
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regimen,  which  surely  I  have  answered  often  enough.  He  thinks  it  very 
improbable,  also,  that  the  great  number  of  believers  on  that  occasion 
should  be  immersed.  Especially  he  is  overwhelmed  with  astonishment 
that,  if  they  were  immersed,  there  should  be  no  account  of  the  inquiries 
of  the  Gentiles  about  the  new  rite.  I>oe8  the  author  really  expict  a 
detail  of  every  thinff  that  happened  on  such  occasions?  What  sort  of  a 
book  would  the  Bible  be,  had  it  been  formed  on  this  gossiping  principle? 
But  from  the  conduct  of  Philip  in  preaching  to  the  eunuch,  we  may  learn 
that  the  new  rite  would  be  sufficiently  explained,  both  to  Jews  and 
Gentiles. 

The  author  thinks  that  immersed  into  the  name  of  Christ,  is  unsuitable 
phraseology.  The  Baptists,  and  millions  of  others,  have  found  this 
phraseology  very  inteUigible  and  edifying.  But  does  not  the  author  per- 
ceive that,  except  he  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  his  translation  of  eis  in 
this  place,  we  can  have  the  benefit  of  it?  We  may  be  immersed ybr  the 
name  of  Jesus,  as  well  as  he  can  be  purified  for  it.  I  reject  this  tran^ 
lition,  however,  though  it  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  refute  it 

With  respect  to  Acts  viii.  38, 1  have  already  shown  that  ek  is  decisive 
evidence  that  Philip  and  the  eunuch  were  in  the  water.  It  never,  in  a 
single  instance,  designates  merely /rom;  it  is  always  out  of, 

1  admit  that  eis  means  unto  as  well  as  into,  I  will  not  take  a  particle 
of  evidence  from  a  word  but  what  it  legitimately  contains.  I  write  not 
|br  a  party,  but  for  the  peo{de  of  God  without  exception — not  for  the 
praise  of  reviewers,  but  for  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ  But  while 
I  admit  this  variety  of  meaning  in  this  preposition,  I  will  not  give  up  its 
lesUmony  in  this  place.  A  word  that  has  two  meanings  may  be  definitely 
ascertained,  and  all  good  coropoeition  must  afford  evidence  to  ascertain 
h,  where  it  is  used.  That  eis  hudar  here  is  not  unto  the  water,  but  iiil^ 
the  water,  appears  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  persons  to  whom  the 
fiiet  refers,  are  previously  brought  to  the  water  by  another  verb  an4 
another  preposition.  Epi  is  the  preposition  that  gives  them  their  station 
«f  the  water.  When,  then,  after  coming  to  the  water,  they  are  said  both 
to  go  down  eis  hmdar,  what  can  it  be  but  into  the  water  ?  Let  this  be 
coined  with  the  fact  which  our  opponents  themselves  cannot  deny,  that 
immernoo  is  frequently  the  meaning  of  the  verb  which  desisnates  the 
action  which  Uiey  are  about  to  perform.  Let  the  testimony  ofek,  which 
I  have  shown  never  wavers,  and  which  this  writer  himself  must  admit 
to  be  its  usual  meaning,  be  viewed  in  combination  with  all  this,  and 
what  doobt  can  remain  on  the  mind  of  any  man  who  reaUy  wishes  to 
come  at  truth  on  the  subject? 

'*  If  it  were  stated,"  says  the  author,  **  that  both  these  persons  went 
hUo  the  water,  this  would  be  vsvy  different  firom  the  statement  that  one 
dSmeil  the  other  into  the  water." 

These  two  statements  are  indeed  very  different,  but  it  must  be  obvious 
to  any  child  that  the  first  was  in  order  to  effect  the  last  Can  any  man 
think  that  they  would  go  both  into  the  water,  when  a  few  drops  would 
serve  m  any  place?  Every  candid  mind  must  see  that  going  into  the 
water  was  here  necessary  for  the  performance  of  baptism.  Such 
Aninaoy  can  never  be  cured  by  argvmeni    Were  this  a  malltr  of 
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hMthen  tnttqnity,  is  there  a  man  in  existence,  who  would  question  the 
meaning? 

With  respect  to  Acts  ix.  18;  xxii.  ]6,  the  author  thinks  that  Paul 
lieing  a  sick  man,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  was  immersed.  I  see  nothing 
in  Paul's  case  to  prevent  his  immediate  immersion:  I  consider  sucE 
reasoning  as  the  most  egregious  trifling.  Can  anything  be  more  unre^ 
sonable  Uian  to  attempt  to  evade  the  established  meaning  of  a  word,  and 
confer  on  it  a  meaning  that  cannot  plead  the  authority  of  a  single 
example,  on  the  pretence  of  such  improbabilities?  I  object  to  this,  not 
merely  as  it  affects  the  point  in  questicm,  but  as  it  establishes  a  fidse 
principle  of  interpretation. 

If  a  similar  document  came  from  the  Baptist  missionahes  in  any  very 
distant  country,  would  there  be  any  hesitation  as  to  the  meaning? 
Would  any  one  allege  that  it  was  probable  that  sprinkling  was  nsed 
instead  of  immersion,  or  that  the  word  immersion  signifies  sprinkling  or 
purification?  Were  we  to  admit,  as  a  canon  of  interpretation,  that 
difficulties  and  views  of  probability  ought  to  set  aside  the  usual  meaning 
oi  words,  and  give  them  meanings  for  which  there  is  no  other  sanctioo 
what  facts  in  history  could  stand  their  ground  ?  Every  fanatic,  ever) 
religionist,  every  heretic,  would  give  words  whatever  meaning  the) 
pleased.  In  aU  cases  of  contested  meaning,  we  must  proceed  on  tbt 
authority  of  ascertained  examples,  Without  any  deference  to  the  authoritf 
of  previous  probability.  If  Paul  was  baptized  in  a  state  of  exhaustion, 
before  partaking  of  refreshment,  we  are  not  from  this  to  deny  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  but  to  learn  that  baptism  ought  to  be  attended 
to  immediately  on  believing.  It  is  connected  with  the  faith  that  saves 
the  soul,  and  ought  as  closely  as  possible  to  be  connected  with  it  in 
practice. 

**  It  was  either  performed,"  says  he,  **  while  the  person  stood  up,  or  it 
80  quickly  followed  his  rising  from  a  couch,  that  it  might  be  said.  He 
rising  up  was  baptized." 

I  care  not  that  it  was  expressly  said  that  he  was  baptised  in  the  very 
room  where  he  was  then  sitting,  immediately  after  the  address  of  Ananiaa 
This  would  not  create  the  smulest  difficulty.  Yet  I  am  utterly  astonished 
that  a  literary  man  should  interpret  such  forms  of  expression  in  this 
manner.  Tliey  are  quite  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  some  time 
might  intervene  between  the  command  and  the  execution;  and  at  some 
distance  from  the  place.  When  Ulysses  returned  to  the  ship  with  a 
stag,  throwing  it  from  his  shoulders,  he  called  on  his  hungry  companions, 
saying,  Rise  and  eat.  Yet  the  stag  must  be  skinned,  spittea,  and  cooked, 
before  it  was  eaten ;  and  it  was  eaten  in  a  different  place  from  that  in 
which  the  address  was  made.  In  the  B^tle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  the 
herald  that  proclaimed  war  against  the  frogs,  says : — 

**  Leadara  of  Ui«  iMMt  of  fh>fi*  pot  on 
Tour  armoar,  and  draw  ibrth  yoar  tend*  to  tatde!** 

The  frogs  were  now  in  council,  and  some  time  most  intenrene  befixe 
the  bands  eould  be  led  forth.  Ood  says  to  Moses,  "  Rise  up  early  in  the 
OMirnkif ,  and  stand  befcre  Phsnoh."    There  was^  some  tisMi  b^bn-hif 
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rWng  and  his  standing  before  the  king;  and  some  space  between  iie 
place  where  he  rose  and  where  he  afterwards  stood.  *'  Now  rise  op, 
said  I,  and  get  you  over  the  brook  Zered."  There  was  some  time  be- 
tween the  command  and  the  performance  of  the  thing  commanded ;  and 
some  space  between  the  place  of  rising  and  the  place  where  they  were 
commanded  to  go.  "  Rise,  go  up,  take  your  joamey,  and  pass  over  the 
river  Amon,"  £c  dCrC 

The  author  tells  us  that  the  word  has  here  **  that  connexion  with  terms 
of  religion  which  favours  the  supposition  Uiat  it  had  a  sacred  meaning, 
such  as  to  purify,  and  not  a  common  meaning,  such  as  to  dip, — **  Dip 
and  cleanse  away  thy  sins^  invoking  his  name."  Upon  this  I  remark  : — 
1.  What  does  he  mean  by  terms  ofreligion?  Does  he  mean  words  that 
are  used  in  retigion  only  ?  Tliere  are  no  such  terms  here.  All  the  words 
referred  to  are  used  in  common  as  well  as  in  sacred  things.  Does  he 
mean  words  that  are  often  used  in  religion  ?  Any  word  may  be  used 
with  respect  to  religion  when  its  meaning  is  suitable.  2.  Do  we  not  find 
a  similar  connexion  with  respect  to  the  words  washf  cleanse y  sprinkle  ? 
yet  they  are  common  words.  3.  A  word  does  not  become  a  religious 
word  by  beins  applied  to  religion ;  to  wash,  to  cleanse,  to  purify,  are 
common  words.  A  common  word  may  apply  to  a  sacred  object  withovt 
becoming  sacred.  The  hog  and  the  devotee  are  cleansed  by  the  same 
word.  4.  If  immersion,  as  a  mode,  is  employed  by  God  to  designate  a 
nt#.  is  it  not  as  holy  as  any  word  in  the  language?  I  make  no  such 
objection  iosprinkUng  or  pouring,  as  the  appointed  mode  of  this  ordi- 
nance. 5.  What  are  the  consecrated  terms  with  which  bapHzo  is  here 
associated?  The  first  of  them  is  wash  away.  Is /Itmo  a  consecrated 
word  ?  Invoking — the  word  calls  on  man  as  well  as  on  God.  6.  The 
word  is  indeed  associated  here  with  a  word  that  determines  its  meaning 
It  is  coupled  with  lauo,  to  bathe,  which  always  respects  the  person  ha 
general  when  no  part  is  named. 

**  The  additional  clause,  cleanse  away  thy  sins,"  says  he,  *<  is  to  be 
regarded  as  additional  in  sense,  and  not  as  merely  explanatoiry.  Baptise 
is  die  first  injunction ;  Cleanse  away  thy  sins,  that  is,  repent,  is  the 
second ;  Become  a  worshipper  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  third." 

Hiis  is  a  very  pure  specimen  of  Puseyism.  It  is  incontrovertibly  evi- 
dent that  the  command,  "Wash  away  thy  sins,"  respects  what  was  tii 
take  place  in  baptism.  If  then  it  was  not  symbolical  washing,  it  must 
be  Puseyite  regeneration.  It  is  equally  evident  that  this  washing  is  per- 
formed by  the  rite  itself,  and  not  b^  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  command 
about  it  is  given  to  Paul.  There  is  a  place  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
called  the  Holestone,  named  firom  a  certain  stone  with  a  hole  in  it  suft- 
cient,  with  difficulty,  to  allow  a  man  to  pass  through  it.  In  ancient 
times,  it  is  said,  that  there  was  a  ceremony  of  passing  through  this  hole 
by  which  persons  were  ham  again.  Now  I  think  it  might  be  expedient 
to  revive  this  ceremony ;  for  I  cannot  perceive  any  respect  in  which  the 
Holestone  regeneration  is  inferior  to  baptismal  regeneration. 

This  theology  is  very  different  from  that  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles. 
It  commanded  them  to  make  men  disciples,  and  then  to  baptize  theni 
and  they  said,  Repent  and  be  baptized,  or.  Believe  and  be  bqytiied 
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Where  does  the  writer  learn  that  cleanse  awaiy  tins  and  npmi  wi.  Ike 
fame  ?  They  are  always  connected,  but  they  are  perfectly  diflferent  R^ 
pentanct  is  the  duty  of  man ;  washing  ttway  of  sins  is  soUly  the  vrork  of 
the  Spirit.  Paul  had  already  repented ;  his  sins  also  were  already  wadied 
away.  In  baptism  this  was  to  be  exhibited  in  a  symbolical  washing. 
Paul  had  already  become  a  worshipper  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  he  had  pre- 
viously called  on  the  Liord  Jesus.  Why  is  it  supposed  that  this  was  the 
first  time  in  which  he  called  on  him  ? 

But  the  author  is  not  contented  with  making  cleanse  away  sins  to  be 
repent.  By  a  second  process  in  the  manufacture,  he  converts  it  into 
'*  let  there  be  in  your  heart  that  purity  which,  commencing  with  repent- 
ance, is  by  regeneration  perfected  in  those  that  trust  in  the  Lord  Jeans," 
d&c.    What  a  bright  specimen  of  thedogy ! 

On  Acts  X.  47,  48,  the  author  remarks,  *'  The  word  here  used  m 
connexion  with  water  is,  in  the  New  Testament,  always  construed 
with  the  object  whose  action  or  movement  to  any  place  is  hindered  or 
forbidden." 

Profound  philology  I     This  surely  will  settle  the  question.    What  can 
stand  against  such  a  battery  of  metaphysics  ?     But  let  us  examine  it, 
and  we  shall  find  that  it  is  metaphysical  only  in  form,  and  profound  only 
to  those  who  have  not  a  rule  to  dip  it.    I  remark,  then,  1.  Were  it  pei^ 
fectly  correct,  jt  is  quite  consonant  with  immersion.    I  have  no  objeo- 
tion  at  all,  that  the  water  should  be  brought  into  the  room.     I  have  no 
doubt  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  on  this  occasion,  the  thing 
was  ofien  practised.    2.  There  is  here  no  movement  of  the  watar  ex- 
pressed, nor  does  the  verb  require  movement  at  all.    It  is  frequently 
used  when  there  is  no  motion  of  an  object  from  one  place  to  another 
3.  It  is  not  philosophical,  but  absurd,  to  speak  of  action  here  with 
respect  to  the  water.     Water  is  not  considered  as  an  agent,  but  as  the 
thing  employed  by  the  agents.     4.  In  whatever  way  the  phrase  foMd 
water,  is  understood,  no  person  can  suppose  that  the  command  is  given 
to  the  water,  and  thatit  was  the  water  that  was  forbidden  to  come  into 
the  room.     If  the  prohibition  respects  the  bringing  of  water  into  the 
room,  it  must  be  directed  to  the  persons,  and  not  to  the  water.     This  is 
as  necessary  in  the  sense  of  the  phrase,  according  to  this  writer,  as  it  is 
in  ours.    5.  The  writer  says,  '<  It  is  most  properly  employed,  if  the 
water  for  baptism  was  brought  into  the  room  in  which  the  persons  were." 
Granting  this  for  a  moment,  what  is  the  ellipsis?    Would  it  not  be: 
"  Who  can  forbid  water  to  he  brought  into  the  room  f"     Now  is  not  a 
like  ellipsis  warrantable  on  our  side?    Who  can  forbid  water  to  he 
hraughtfor  immersing  these  persons  ?    6.  The  conversation  of  erery  day 
exemplifies  the  phrase  in  our  meaning.     The  physician  forbids  wint^ 
6lc.  &c.     Does  not  this  mean,  he  forbids  the  invalid  the  use  of  wioe! 
7.  Forbid  water  has  not,  even  to  a  child,  the  appearance  of  relation  to 
the  question  whether  water  was  to  be  brought,  or  they  were  to  go  to  the 
water.     Common  sense  at  once  declares  the  meaning  to  be.  Who  ess 
forbid  baptism  ?     Who  can  forbid  the  ertemal  rite,  when  the  thing  ef 
which  it  is  an  emblem,  is  verified?  If  they  have  received  the  Spirit,  wkei 
ordinance  should  be  denied  them  7    8.  We  have  in  Luke  ? L  29,  the  veiy 
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iHune  word  siinilarJy  construed.  "  Forbid  not  the  coat"  Was  this  com- 
mand to  the  coatt  Was  it  the  action  or  the  movement  of  the  coat  that 
was  forbidden?  Can  we  not  oursehes  say,  can  any  forbid  the  Lord's 
supper?  The  phraseology  of  this  passage  will  equally  suit  every  mode 
of  this  ordinance,  and  any  ordinance  that  employs  water. 

With  respect  to  Acts  xvi.  15, 1  certainly  can  have  no  objection  to  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  that  Lydia  was  baptized  in  the  place  where  Paul 
preached :  the  sooner  the  better.  As  to  her  dress,  and  anything  that 
18  not  matter  of  Diyine  prescription,  I  leave  to  the  descretion  of  those 
concerned  on  the  occasion.  I  shall  neither  be  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies myself,  nor  allow  my  opponent  to  undertake  that  service.  The 
author,  as  usual,  complains  of  the  want  of  regimen.  It  cannot  be 
necessary  for  me  to  return  to  this  subject  He  tells  us  that  "  It  cannot 
be  inferred  from  the  mention  of  the  river,  that  a  large  quantity  of  water 
was  necessary  for  Christian  baptism."  I  admit  this  mo^t  fully,  and  most 
cheerfully.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  river  would  have  been  in  that 
place,  and  that  it  would  have  contained  as  much  water,  had  sprinkling 
been  the  mode  of  the  ordinance  of  Christ.  But  the  writer  forgets  that 
this  is  the  very  kind  of  proof  the  burden  of  which  he  demands  from  us. 
Does  he  forget  that  he  calls  on  us  to  gauge  the  fountain  of  Bethulia  ? 
I  shall  take  on  me  no  such  burden.  When  a  word  requires  water,  it 
must  have  it,  wherever  it  may  find  it.  Had  Lydia  been  said  to  be  bap- 
tized on  the  spot  where  she  believed,  without  the  mention  of  fountain 
or  river,  I  should  have  perfectly  the  same  confidence  in  the  mode  of  her 
iMptism.  Little  value,  however,'  as  the  writer  sets  upon  the  river  here, 
bad  Lydia  been  said  to  be  baptized  in  the  place  where  Paul  preached,^ 
without  any  evidence  that  a  river  or  fountain  was  near,  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced he  would  have  loudly  complained  of  want  of  water.  Still  the 
firer  would  have  been  there. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that  she  was  baptized  at  the  river,  and 
that  her  house,  as  the  author  seems  to  think,  was  in  the  city,  does  not 
the  phraseology  annihilate  the  distance  as  much  as  that  in  Acts  x.  ? 
When  she  was  baptized  she  said,  ''Come  into  my  house,  and  abide;** 
or,  '<  Having  entered  into  my  house,  abide."  Similar  phraseology  occurs 
in  verse  40,  "  They  went  out  of  prison,  and  entered  into  the  house  of 
Lydia."  Here  the  time  and  distance,  according  to  this  writer,  are 
annihilated. 

Let  the  unlearned  reader  here  take  notice,  that  the  place  of  preaching 
is  said  to  be  para,  of,  or  near  the  river — ^not  en,  in  the  river,  as  it  might 
be,  according  to  the  criticism  of  our  author. 

The  author  comes  next  to  the  baptism  of  the  jailer.  He  usually 
translates  for  himself,  as  if  the  common  version  were  in  every  thing 
wrong.  I  am  not  to  be  supposed  as  approving  his  version,  as  often  as  1 
pass  it  without  censure.  I  notice  no  errors,  but  such  as  concern  the 
point  in  hand.  What  our  version  calls  "  washe  i  their  stripe^,**  he  trans- 
lates, **  made  them  clean  from  their  wounds."  The  author's  translation 
is  inferior,  both  in  elegance  and  in  correctness.  The  original  is  stripes, 
not  wounds :  the  term  wounds  is  too  generic.  The  original  iBbaikedf 
not  made  clean :  the  latter  is  generic,  Uie  former  is  specific. 
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and  making  clean,  are  not  equivalent  Homer  r^esents  Jofuter  ai 
giving  directions  to  Apollo,  to  cleanse  the  body  of  Sarpedon,  alain  in 
battle,  and  afterwards  to  bathe  it  in  a  river. 

**  Pbobns,  my  ion,  delay  not :  flrom  benemth 
Ton  hill  of  wetponi  drawn,  oleanw  fWun  hit  blood 
Barpedon'i  cone ;  then,  bearing  him  remote. 
Lave  him  in  waters  of  the  nuininf  itream."'-<}uwfut. 

The  jailer,  then,  might  have  cleansed  them  from  their  wounds  withoiit 
bathing  them;  but  the  original  imports,  that  they  were  cleansed  by 
bathing.  AU  cleansing  is  not  washing ;  and  all  washing  is  not  bathing. 
When  Achilles  sends  out  his  friend  Patrodus  to  batSe,  he  took  out 
his  goblet  of  exquisite  workmanship  to  make  libation  to  Jupiter.  But 
first  he  purified  it  with  sulphur,  and  then  washed  it  in  running  wator. 

**  That  enp  prodncinf  Oom  the  chest,  he  first 
With  snlphar  famed  it,  then  with  wate^  rinsed 
Pellucid  of  the  running  stream."— Cowpbb. 

Cleanse,  or  make  clean,  is,  then,  quite  a  different  thing  from  bathe.  It 
may  here  be  observed  also,  that  this  was  a  sacred  rite,  yet  the  aaiae 
words  are  used  for  ritual  .purification,  that  are  employed  for  coomm 
purification. 

The  author  is  of  opinion,  that  there  is  an  apparent  connexion  betwesB 
the  washing  of  the  wounds  and  the  performance  of  the  rite.  Be  it  so; 
why  might  they  not  immerse  the  jailer  and  his  lamily  in  the  same  bath 
in  which  they  were  washed  from  their  stripes?  But  there  is  no  such 
connexion  as  this  writer  fancies.  The  baptism  and  the  bathing,  as  far 
as  the  passage  b  concerned,  might  not  have  been  at  the  same  time,  or 
the  same  place.  Had  there  been  no  conveniences  for  immersion  in  the 
prison,  what  would  prevent  them  from  going  to  the  Strymon,  on  which 
the  city  was  situated  ?  But  where  they  were  baptized,  I  neither  know 
nor  care. 

It  is  of  importance,  however,  to  consider  the  intimate  connexion 
between  baptism  and  the  friith  of  the  Gospel,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  thii 
transaction.  Notwithstanding  the  miserable  plight  of  Paul  and  his  com^ 
panion,  the  baptism  was  performed  before  they  partook  of  refreshment 
in  the  jailer's  house.  Can  anything  more  clearly  indicate  the  importance 
of  this  ordinance? 

The  author  ^eaks  of  **  the  assumption  of  the  axiom,  that  bapiiTso  most 
mean  to  dip."  Who  is  it  that  assumes  this  as  an  axiom  ?  I  aasome 
nothing  but  what  is  self-evident,  which  the  meaning  of  no  word  is.  As 
far,  then,  as  I  am  concerned,  this  representation  is  calumnious ;  I  never 
assume  the  meaning  of  any  word :  I  assign  no  meaning  till  the  occa^ 
rences  of  a  word  are  ascertained  and  examined.  Whether  a  word  has 
one  meaning,  or  several  meanings,  I  determine  by  this  examination  ob 
philosophical  principles.  When  I  have  ascertained  the  primary  meaninf 
of  a  word,  I  apply  it  to  every  case  where  it  will  serve,  admitting  no  nevr 
meaning  till  occurrences  prove  it.  When  I  have  ascertained  a  second 
meaning,  I  will  not  admit  a  third  as  long  as  the  first  or  second  will  aerva 
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Hius  I  proceed  with  refpect  to  any  number  of  meanings,  never  admitting 
a  new  meaning  without  proof.  Submission  to  these  principles  I  demand 
on  the  ground  of  self^idence.  Submission  to  them,  I  yield  with 
respect  to  every  opponent  These  laws  are  for  truth — not  for  party. 
Perverseness  may  reject  them — perverseness  has  rejected  every  first 
principle ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  candid  persons  will  acquiesce  in 
them.  Without  first  principles  interpretation  is  impossible.  Mathematics 
may  as  well  demonstrate  without  axioms.  The  criticism  of  our  oppo- 
nents is  altogether  without  science:  instead  of  leading  to  sound  condu- 
flkms,  it  introduces  universal  confiision  and  uncertainty. 

Now,  let  us  for  a  moment  compare  the  assumptions  of  this  writer 
with  mine.  Let  us  take  an  example  from  the  very  case  in  hand. 
Having  enumerated  a  great  number  of  his  improbabilities,  he  concludes: 
**  But  if  this  was  not  Christian  duty  and  practice,  then  bapti2/9  does  not 
signify  to  dip.''  Now,  does  not  the  writer  here  assume  the  very  point 
in  debate  ?  He  assumes  a  view  of  Christian  duty  and  practice ;  and 
oa  that  ground  determines  the  meaning  of  the  word  totally  witlunit 
reference  to  its  use  in  the  language.  What  is  Christian  duty  and 
practice,  we  must  learn  firom  the  words  of  Scripture, — not  firom  a  crazy 
imagination.  Whether  this  word  signifies  to  immerse,  we  must  learn, 
not  firom  our  own  views  of  probability,  but  from  the  examples  in  which 
it  is  found  in  the  language.  Had  Abraham  used  this  principle  of  inters 
pvetation,  he  never  would  have  submitted  to  circumcision— he  nevet 
would  have  consented  to  kill  Isaac.  I  refuse  to  listen  to  any  testimony 
bi&t  that  of  the  word  itself,  speaking  in  the  instances  in  which  it  is 
found  in  the  language.  All  persons  who  attempt  to  settle  the  question 
on  any  other  ground,  I  denounce  as  fanatics  in  criticism. 

With  respect  to  Acts  xviii.  8,  and  1  Cor.  i.  13 — 17,  the  author  says, 
**  In  both  of  these  passages  the  verb  is  used  alone ;  and  that  the  special 
and  sacred  sense  of  purify,  is  more  suitable  to  such  a  usage,  than  the 
general  common  sense  of  dip,  is  immediately  obvious.  On  the  one 
8i:q>position,  we  have  the  strange  sentences.  They  believed  and  were 
dmed"  d&c. 

Here,  again,  our  author*s  error  arises  firom  his  inattention  to  granw 
roatical  appropriation.  I  have,  a^ain  and  again,  shown  that  even  where 
pmrify  is  applied  to  a  sacred  rite,  it  acquires  no  sacred  or  special  signifi- 
Oalion.  It  is  just  the  common  signification,  applied  in  reference  to  a 
■acred  thing ;  and  in  like  manner  dip,  in  its  common  signification,  ap- 
plies to  the  most  sacred  things.  As  to  the  sense  of  the  word  there  is  no 
diflerence  between  the  common  and  sacred. 

What  the  author  calls  strange  sentences,  are  exemplified  in  all  Ian- 
gnages  every  hour :  it  is  what  must  happen  with  respect  to  all  appro- 
priations. It  is  strange  beyond  conception,  that  the  author  did  not 
perceive  that  the  very  same  thing  takes  place  with  respect  to  the  word 
dreumcise.  This  word  can  be  used  alone:  "Ye  on  the  sabbath-day  cir- 
enmcise  a  man."  What  a  strange  sentence!  Cut  a  man  around!  But  1 
need  not  waste  time  in  proving  what  must  be  familiar  to  every  reader. 

*'  That  baptizing,"  says  the  writer,  '<  was  regarded  by  St  Paul  as  a 
pQrif3'ing  or  consecrating  to  the  service  of  Him  for  whom  the  rite  was 
2M  46 
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administeredy  agrees  exactly  with  the  train  of  thought  exhibited  in  Uk 
latter  paasage/'  &c. 

Might  not  baptizing  be  Tiewed  as  a  purificatioo,  though  its  name  ii 
not  purification?  Purifying  may  be  the  emblem  of  the  rite,  as  weil  when 
it  is  called  immersion,  as  if  purification  were  its  name.  It  is  straiue 
that  the  author  brings  this  so  often  forward,  without  perceinnir  its 
fallacy.  One  would  think  that  he  nerer  heard  of  circumcision.  It  is 
not  my  object  to  discover  the  errors  of  the  writer  on  any  other  subject 
than  that  o£  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  question ;  but  I  stronffly  sus- 
pect that  he  had  some  Puseyite  view  of  the  nature  of  this  rite.  It  is  no 
cansecraiiaH;  it  is  no  ceremonial  purification;  it  is  only  an  emblematical 
cleansing. 

The  question,  Acts  xix.  4 — 7,  has  to  the  writer  the  same  appearanee 
of  strangeness  in  our  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  disputed  word.  I  hope 
I  have,  by  this  time,  made  him  a  little  more  familiar  with  this  style, 
firom  circumcision  and  other  appropriations.  His  anointed  king  or  priesit 
would  be  familiar  to  every  one;  an  oiled  king,  would  appear  strange.  I 
could  bear  such  criticism  from  the  vnlgar ;  but  it  is  intolerable  fiom  a 
man  of  letters.  Did  the  writer  ever  hear  of  dubbing  a  tnan  a  kmigMl 
To  c7ti6,  means  to  strike ;  and  knights  were  constituted  by  the  blow  of  a 
sword.  Let  us  try  the  writer's  criticism  on  this  expression  :  *'  On  the 
supposition  that  duh  signifies  to  strike,  we  have  this  strange  questioii, 
Were  you  struck  a  knight?  Duh,  then,  cannot  signify  to  strike;  hot 
P^nfy  ^^  B"^^  ^  admiration.  Were  you  purifieaa  knight  f  is  moat 
natural  and  appropriate." 

On  the  supposition  that  the  persons  referred  to  in  this  passage  were 
baptized  in  the  first  interview,  the  author  complains  with  respect  to  a 
change  of  raiment.  Such  inquiries  show  more  perverseness  than 
wisdom.  I  hold  such  things  as  utterly  unworthy  of  mention.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  can  never  be  affected  by  such  scruples.  As  thejr 
were  baptized,  they  were  immersed.  I  care  not  how  they  were  provided 
on  the  occasion. 

I  have  now  gone  through  this  series  of  papers,  and  examined  every  thing 
that  has  the  appearanceof  argument  with  a  minuteness  that  must  appear 
tedious  to  most  readers.  Two  ways  suggested  themselves  to  me  for  mj 
procedure.  The  first  was,  to  detect  the  false  principles  on  which  bodi 
the  arguments  and  objections  rest,  and  leave  the  reader  to  make  the 
application.  The  second  was,  to  fdlow  the  writer,  and  refute  every  thing 
in  detail.  The  first  would  have  been  more  suitable  to  my  general  under- 
taking; but  the  second  is  the  most  satisfactory  for  most  readers,  especiaOy 
as  the  controversy  immediately  concerns  the  interpretation  of  so  many 
passages  of  Scripture,  and  so  vast  a  range  of  Greek  literature.  Had  1 
contented  myself  with  showing  that  when  he  takes  out  of  the  word  in 
question  continuation,  effect,  intention,  with  many  other  things  that  the 
word  itself  does  not  contain,  I  might  have  done  enough  for  the  learned 
world ;  but  readers  in  general,  will  wish  to  have  the  principles  unfolded 
by  illustration.  At  first;I  determined  to  dismiss  the  consideration  of  the 

Prepositions  concerned  in  the  controversy,  with  a  few  observations;  but 
afterwards  considered  that,  however  tedious  the  task,  it  would  be  more 
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satisfactory  to  give  a  particular  account  of  every  passage  in  Ghreek  lite- 
rature, to  which  the  writer  appeals  for  his  doctrine,  as  to  the  testimony 
of  the  prq>ositions.  This  I  thought  the  more  necessary,  as  some  of  the 
most  essential  principles  on  this  subject  have  been  overlooked,  or  mis- 
taken, by  the  most  distinguished  grammarians ;  while  their  doctrine  has 
been  used  for  purposes  they  never  contemplated. 

The  fundamental  error  of  my  opponent,  with  regard  to  the  preposi- 
tions concerned  in  this  controversy  is,  that  in  ascertaining  their  testi- 
mony, he  makes  the  English  idiom  the  standard  to  which  the  Greek 
must  conform.  I  have  shown,  that  with  as  good  reason  the  English 
might  be  made  to  conform  to  the  Greek ;  but  that  neither  should  be 
obliged  to  conform  to  the  other.  It  is  not  certain  that  a  Greek  prepo- 
sition has  such  a  meaning  in  such  a  place,  because  in  such  a  situation 
we  should  use  such  a  preposition ;  for  the  idioms  of  the  two  tongues 
may  be,  in  this  respect,  different.  We  may  sometimes  use  an  English 
preposition  to  translate  a  Greek  one,  when  the  two  prepositions  are  by 
no  means  coincident  in  meaning.  This  is  a  canon  of  great  importance. 
My  opponent,  so  far  from  being  aware  of  it,  interprets  the  Greek  prepo- 
sitions by  whatever  English  prepositions  would  be  used  by  us  in  the 
same  situation.  Can  anything  more  strongly  show  the  necessity  of  sound 
principles  as  the  foundation  of  sound  interpretation. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


OBSERVATIONS   ON  THE  VIEW   OF  DR.  MILLEB,   OF  NEW  VOBK,  Wm 
RESPECT   TO   THE   MEANING   OF  THE   WORD   BAPTISM. 


Section  I. — *'  If  I  know  my  own  heart,"  says  Dr.  Miller, ''  H  is  my 
purpose  to  exhibit  the  subject  in  the  light  of  truth,  and  to  mdrance 
nothing  but  that  which  appears  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  Him  who  in- 
stituted the  ordinance  under  consideration,  and  who  is  alone  competait 
to  declare  his  will  concerning  it"  Though  this  is  of  no  value  as  to  hii 
argument,  yet  it  is  of  infinite  value  as  to  himself;  and  the  expression  of 
such  a  sentiment  cannot  fail  to  be  satisfactory  to  his  opponents,  while 
it  entitles  him  to  that  "  candid  and  patient  hearing"  which  he  requests. 
If  I  forget  it  in  any  of  my  observations  on  his  work,  it  is  far  from  mj 
intention  in  the  commencement.  My  design  is  to  examine  his  reason- 
ing fairly,  candidly,  and  patiently.  If  he  has  a  single  particle  of  truth, 
which  I  have  not  yet  discovered,  I  will  accept  it  with  gratitude.  Truth 
is  my  riches :  to  contend  for  it  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  my  highest  f^orj. 
Men  of  sincerity  and  men  of  God  may  be  in  error  as  to  the  meaningof 
Scripture,  yet  in  no  instance  is  error  either  innocent  or  harmless.  We 
should  know,  and  it  must  be  in  all  cases  important  to  know,  what  God 
has  revealed  for  our  belief  and  practice.  If  attachment  to  a  favourite 
view  makes  its  evidence  appear  stronger  than  it  really  is,  or  makes  us 
view  as  evidence  that  which  is  not  of  the  nature  of  evidence ;  if  it  pr^ 
vents  opposite  evidence  from  having  its  due  weight,  our  sincerity  is  no 
security  for  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion. 

Notwithstanding  the  favourable  impression  made  on  me  by  the  decla- 
ration quoted  above,  I  am  greatly  impressed  with  a  conviction  that  in 
announcing  his  very  design,  he  manifests  symptoms  of  distrust  in  his  own 
cause.  He  seems  to  me  hardly  to  know  with  precision  what  he  is  to 
state  as  his  belief  on  the  subject,  and  what  he  is  to  prove.  "  Sprink- 
ling or  affusion,"  he  tells  us,  "  is  a  method  of  baptism  just  as  valid  and 
lawful  as  any  other."  And  while  he  announces  it  as  his  object  to  prove 
this,  he  says,  in  the  same  breath,  '*  or  rather  to  maintain,  from  Scrip- 
ture, and  from  the  best  usages  of  the  Christian  church,  that  baptism  bj 
sprinkling  or  affusion,  not  only  rests  on  as  good  authority  as  iInlne^ 
sion,  but  that  it  is  a  method  decisively  more  scriptural,  suitable,  and 
edifying." 

964 
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Here  then  is  an  utter  want  of  precision.  He  does  not  tell  us  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word ;  and  throughout  his  whole  work  I  haye  not 
learned  what  he  makes  its  meaning  in  the  ordinance  of  Christ  He 
confounds  sprinkling  and  affusion,  which  are  different  modes,  and  which 
are  expounded  by  their  friends  as  being  different  emblems.  He  sup- 
poses that  several  modes,  or  all  modes,  are  equally  lawful,  yet  that 
sprinkling  or  affusion  is  more  scriptural,  suitaUe,  and  edifying,  than  any 
of  them.  If  it  is  more  scriptural  than  the  rest,  how  can  all  modes  be 
included  in  the  meaning  of  the  word?  If  all  modes  are  included  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  no  mode  can  be  more  scriptural  than  any  other. 
If  rorinkling  is  decisively  more  suitable  and  edifying  than  any  other 
mode,  does  he  not  bring  a  charge  against  the  Institutor  for  not  restrict- 
ing the  observance  to  this  mode? 

"  Now  we  contend,"  says  Dr.  M.,  "  that  this  word  does  not  neces- 
sarily, nor  even  commonly,  signify  to  immerse,  but  also  implies  to  wash, 
to  sprinkle,  to  pour  on  water,  and  to  tinffe  or  die  with  any  liquid ;  and 
therefore  accords  very  well  with  the  mooe  of  baptism  by  sprinkling  or 
afibsion." 

Tou  contend.  Dr.  M. !  Where  do  you  thus  contend  ?  Say  rather 
you  assert,  for  there  is  not  even  an  attempt  to  prove  this  diversity  of 
meaning.  I  have  gone  through  a  vast  range  of  Greek  literature ;  and 
from  all  the  examples  I  could  meet,  I  have  shown  that  the  word  has  but 
one  meaning,  and  that  this  one  meaning  is  immersion.  Dr.  M.  meets 
me  by  an  objection  that  he  contends  that  the  word  has  not  only  a 
secondary  meaning,  but  a  variety  of  meanings  that  no  word  in  any 
language  could  have ;  and  all  this  without  even  an  attempt  at  proof  by 
examples  and  criticism.  If  Dr.  M.  and  his  friends  think  that  this  is 
eridence,  they  may  be  sincere  in  believing  anything.  Dr.  M.  not  only 
asserts  what  he  has  not  attempted  to  prove,  but  what  is  contrary  to  sel& 
evidence.  There  is  not  in  any  language  a  word  that  signifies  the  three 
modes  in  question,  or  any  two  of  them.  If  a  word  extends  to  all  of 
them,  it  can  signify  none  of  them.  It  might  as  well  be  said  that  the 
word  immerse  in  English  signifies  to  dip,  to  pour,  ^  sprinkU,  as  that  the 
Greek  word  has  such  sifirnifications ;  or  that  |Hwr  m|pifies  to  dip  and  to- 
sprinkle ;  and  that  sprinkle  signifies  to  pour  and  to  £p.  I  would  dispute 
the  point  with  every  confidence,  if  it  respected  a  language  of  whose 
yeij  alphabet  I  am  ignorant 

But  what  shall  I  say  to  the  assertion  of  Dr.  H.,  that  this  word  sig- 
nifies to  tinge  or  to  dye  ?  Have  I  not,  on  the  authority  of  every  example 
of  the  alleged  occurrences  of  this  word,  proved  thai  it  is  never  used  in 
the  sense  of  the  primitive  word  signifying  to  dye  7  Has  he  met  any 
instance  proving  the  contrary?  If  he  nas,  why  has  he  not  produced  ilt 
If  be  has  not,  why  has  he  made  such  an  assertion? 

Section  H. — ^There  is  a  peculiarity  in  Dr.  M.'s  reasoning,  which  I 
do  not  think  I  have  ever  met  in  any  controversial  writer.  He  sobsthutes 
his  own  solemn  assertions  for  proo£  ''  I  can  assure  you "  says  he, 
"  that  the  word  we  render  baptize,  does  legitimately  Mffoify  the  i^^pli^ 
catkin  cf  water  in  any  wqr,  as-well  as  by  inunenion."    ThM  he  netes 
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attempts  to  prove.  Surely  they  who  can  be  conTinced  by  ihiB,  nuj 
believe  anything  to  which  their  prejudices  incline  them.  To  rebut  thii, 
it  would  be  enough  for  me  to  say,  "  I  assure  you  that  Dr.  M.  is  quite 
mistaken."  Why  has  Dr.  M.  entered  the  field  at  aU,  when  he  has  never 
fired  a  shot,  but  only  blank  cartridge  ? 

I  demand  the  proof  of  this  solemn  assertion.  Where  are  the  doci^ 
ments  that  warrant  it?  So  far  from  signifying  every  aj^ication  of 
water,  the  word  has  no  essential  connexion  with  water  at  all — nor  even 
with  fluids.  It  is  applicable  to  every  thing  that  is  capable  of  being 
penetrated.  But  if  it  is  a  word  so  various  in  its  meaning,  as  to  common 
things,  why  has  not  Dr.  M.  told  us  whether  it  has  all  these  meanings  in 
the  ordinance  of  baptism,  or  which  of  them  it  has? 

**  The  evangelists,"  says  Dr.  M.,  *'  tell  us  that  the  scribes  and  Ph»> 
risees  invariaUy  washed  (in  the  original,  baptized)  their  hands  befoie 
dmner."  Where  are  we  told  this?  The  common  reading  is  not  6ip- 
tized.  But  were  it  adopted,  is  it  not  quite  suitable?  What  hinders 
the  hands  to  be  immersed  ?  Does  Dr.  M.  think  that  if  the  word  can 
refer  to  the  hands  as  a  part,  it  cannot  refer  to  the  body  as  a  whole? 
May  we  not  dip  the  hand  as  well  as  the  body?  This  argument  is  so 
inapplicable,  that  I  can  hardly  trust  myself  to  state  it  in  order  to  refu- 
tation.   To  whom  does  it  need  refutation  ? 

"  When  we  are  told,"  he  continues,  "  that  when  they  come  from  the 
market,  except  they  wash,  (in  the  original,  '  except  they  baptize,')  tbej 
eat  not"  What  difficulty  is  here?  Why  should  not  this  be  immer- 
sion? What  they  did  on  this  occasion  is  known  from  the  significatioa 
of  the  word ;  let  that  be  determined  by  the  authority  of  the  language 
in  genera],  and  it  will  then  be  known  what  they  did  on  coming  mm 
market. 

"  When  we  read,"  says  Dr.  M.,  **  of  the  Pharisees  being  so  scmpokMis 
about  the  washing  (in  the  original,  the  baptizing)  of  cups,  pots,  and 
brazen  vessels,  and  tables,  &c. ;  it  surely  cannot  mean  in  any  of  these 
cases,  to  immerse  or  plunge."  How  does  the  reading  of  this  prove  that 
baptism  is  not  immeipion  ?  If  these  things  were  baptized,  they  were 
immersed,  because  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  lanffoafe;^ 
What  would  hinder  the  Pharisees  from  immersing  these  things  ?  Everj 
thing  mentioned  is  easily  capable  of  immersion.  Must  we  give  a  new 
meaning  to  a  word  in  order  to  save  trouble  to  superstition  ?  If  such 
arguments  weigh  in  the  mind  of  any  man,  I  will  not  deny  that  he  mtj 
be  very  conscientious,  but  I  cannot  avoid  believing  that  he  is  more  easily 
satisfied  with  proof  than  a  sound  mind  ought  to  be. 

Dr.  M.  next  refers  to  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  this  is  i 
figurative  baptism,  in  which  there  is  no  literal  immersiany  pouring,  or 
sprinklings  nor  any  likeness  as  to  any  mode.  There  is  no  mode  in  the 
operations  of  the  Spirit. 

Next,  he  brings  us  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  denies  that  the  Isradites  in 
their  baptism  there,  were  immersed.  If  he  means  that  the  water  did 
not  touch  them,  it  is  very  true ;  but  can  candour  refuse  to  admit  that 
what  took  place  on  that  occasion  may,  both  emblematically  and  beauti- 
fully, be  called  an  ^immersion,  (ur  a  burial  in  the  sea?    He  Bava*  that 
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the  cloud  did  not  touch  them.  The  Scripture  says,  that  they  were  in 
the  cloud,  and  under  the  cloud.  He  knows  that  they  were  not  immersed, 
though  the  narrative  expressly  says  that  they  were  immersed,  using  the 
most  definite  w<Hrd  in  the  language ;  yet  he  is  very  willing  to  believe 
that  they  w^re  ^rinkled  by  the  qpray,  though  there  is  no  such  thing 
mentioned.  If  persons  will  be  so  unreasonable  in  rejecting  evidence  on 
one  side,  and  so  credulous  on  the  other,  they  may  be  very  conscientious, 
but  we  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  they  are  very  confident  in  error. 

He  next  refers  to  the  case  of  Judas  dipping  his  hand  in  the  dish,  at 
the  passover.  He  says,  that ''  no  one  can  imagine  that  this  implies  that 
the  whde  hand  was  immersed  in  the  gravy."  Surely,  this  is  egregious 
trifling.  Has  this  anything  to  do  with  the  mode  expressed  by  the  word? 
Might  it  not  as  well  be  alleged  that  the  English  word  dip  does  not 
signify  to  inmierse,  because  the  English  version  says  of  Judas,  that  he 
t^fped  his  hand  in  the  dish  ?  Does  not  the  same  objection  apply  equally 
to  the  translation  as  to  the  original  1  It  is  astonishing  that  any  degree 
of  povpicacity  could  not  discover  this.  Besides,  the  whole  hand  might 
be  immersed  in  the  dish :  it  is  in  the  disA,  and  not  in  the  gravy.  Surely, 
it  18  unworthy  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  M.  to  quibble  in  this  manner.  The 
word  has  its  mode  here,  as  well  as  if  the  object  had  gone  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Baltic 

With  respect  to  the  above  cases  he  says,  '<  It  surely  cannot  mean,  va 
any  of  these  cases,  to  immerse,  or  plunge."  It  surely  does  mean  to  dip, 
in  each  of  the  cases. 

''If  a  man  is  said,  by  the  inspired  evangelist,"  says  Dr.  M.,  '<to  be 
bafitized,  when  his  hands  only  are  washed."  I  must  believe  that  Dr. 
M.  states  evidence  conscientiously.  If  I  must,  what  am  I  to  think  of 
his  accuracy?  Is  it  not  awfiil  to  report  evidence  firom  the  testimony  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  this  manner?  Millions  of  people  will  rely  on  this 
jrqpresentation,  as  on  an  oracle ;  and  believe  that  the  Hdy  Spirit  sayp 
thai  the  persons  are  baptized,  who  have  only  their  hands  washed.  This 
is  not  the  testimony  of  the  evangelist.  As  long  as  the  leaders  of  parties 
win  allow  themselves  to  take  such  fireedom  wiUi  their  documents,  they 
teseh  their  followers  to  pervert  the  word  of  God.    '^ 

**  If  conches,"  he  says, "  are  spoken  of  as  baptized,  when  the  cleansing 
of  water  was  applied  to  them  in  any  manner."  When  it  was  applied  to 
them  in  any  manner  1  Is  this  an  honest  way  to  report  facts  ?  Where 
did  he  learn  that  the  water  was  applied  in  any  manner,  when  it  is  spoken 
of,  as  the  baptism  of  couches?  This  is  to  assume  the  thing  in  dispute. 
HodT  the  water  was  applied,  we  can  learn  only  from  the  word.  Now 
can  this  be  reasoning?  What  is  the  use  of  such  assertions?  Can  it 
serve  any  purpose  but  to  deceive  the  ignorant  and  the  credulous? 

He  adds:  "  and  when  the  complete  immersion  of  them  is  out  of  the 
queslion."  Here  again  he  assumes  as  a  thing  impossible,  that  which  is 
nd  only  possible,  but  of  easy  performance.  Couches  may  be  immersed 
wkhoot  any  difficulty ;  and  if  the  Holy  Spirit  reports  truly,  couches 
w«re  immersed,  as  they  are  said  to  have  beoi  baptized.  I  cannot  soffi- 
eieatly  tspnetB  the  surprise  I  feel,  that  this  distinguished  writer  shoiikl 
aBow  himself  to  make  sueh  aswimplions.    If  becuiinted  on  the  credaii^ 
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of  his  own  party,  did  he  think  that  we  should  allow  him  to  aBBome  the 
point  in  debate  ?  Indeed  the  palpable  fact  that  among  all  the  inatancei 
in  which  this  word  is  applied,  there  is  not  one  in  which  the  thing  said  to 
be  baptized  is  not  capable  of  immersion,  is  an  irrefira^ble  argument  in 
faTour  of  immersion.  Had  it  any  other  signification,  it  must  aometiibei 
be  found  applied  to  things  inci^ble  of  immersion.  Did  it,  fw  instanee^ 
signify  to  ptarify,  or  to  pour,  or  to  sprinkk,  it  would  often  be  feosd 
applied  to  things  that  could  not  haye  been  immersed,  as  hooMS,  iae^ 
Houses  are  said  to  be  purified, — ^nerer  to  be  baptized.  If  we  allow  Dr. 
M.  to  assume  the  point  in  debate,  and  take  his  solemn  assurmnces  fer 
proof,  there  is  not  on  earth  a  more  convincing  reasoner.  But  if  lUi 
is  not  granted  to  him,  there  is  nothing  of  argument  in  his  work. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  question  reelects  a  modem  custom  of  mmn 
foreign  nation,  and  that  from  the  report  of  a  traveller,  there  is  a  difimal 
judgment  formed  as  to  the  action  performed  on  the  couches.  One  paitf 
says  they  were  dipped ;  another  says  they  were  merely  sprinkled ;  an- 
other, that  water  was  poured  on  them ;  another,  that  they  were  wmM 
in  any  manner ;  another,  that  they  were  fumigated ;  another,  that  Aqf 
were  scoured,  &c.  How  is  the  controversy  to  be  settled?  Is  it  not  by 
the  testimony  of  the  word  employed  to  designate  the  action  t 

With  respect  to  Heb.  ix.  10,  Dr.  H.  says :  "  Now  we  know  that  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  these  '  divers  washings,*  were  accomplished  1^ 
sprinkling  or  afl^sion,  and  not  by  immersion."  Do  we  so,  Dr.  ILt 
How  do  we  know  that  these  dwers  ba^isms  were  aeeompliaiied  V 
sprinkling  or  affusion  ?  We  cannot  know  this,  unless  we  take  Dr.  M.'i 
solemn  assurance  as  proof  of  the  fact  Here,  again,  he  assoroes  the 
point  to  be  proved;  he  assumes  that  these  baptisms  are  washinn  m 
general,  and  that  sprinklings  are  washings.  We  know,  indeed^  that  theiv 
were  a  great  number  of  wrinklings  and  affusions  under  the  law ;  hot 
how  do  we  know  that  all  tnese  sprinklings  and  affusions,  or  any  of  theB,  . 
are  called  baptisms  ?  How  do  we  know  that  what  are  here  caUed  dlmrf 
baptisms  were  performed  by  sprinkling  and  affusion  T  Thin  pnnsiffi 
does  not  assert  this.  Can  this  be  known  in  any  other  way  than  If 
ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the  word  baptism,  by  the  usage  of  the 
language  ?  Where  does  he  learn  that  what  is  done  by  sprinkling  or 
afiusion,  belongs  to  those  divers  baptisms?  Can  he  know  this  ft<mi  isf 
other  source,  than  from  the  meaning  of  the  word  itself?  **  The  blooi 
of  the  paschal  lamb/'  he  tells  us,  "  was  directed  to  be  sprinkled  on  the 
door-posts  of  the  tabernacle."  Nothing  can  be  more  inemitroveniUeL 
But  was  this  sprinkling  of  blood  a  literal  washing?  Was  it  a  luqitMB? 
It  was  an  emblematical  purification;  but  it  was  a  literal  defilensnt 
Sprinkling  is  not  washing;  and  washing  is  not  baptisoL  Is  dM 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  on  the  door-posts  called  a  baptism  here,  or  an- 
where  else?  Is  the  sprinkling  of  the  book,  and  of  the  people^  Bek 
ix.  19,  called  a  baptism  ?  Is  tM  sprinkling  of  the  consecrated  oil  caM 
baptism  ?  Is  the  sprinklinff  of  the  bkxxl  on  the  day  of  atooement  eaM 
bi^ism?  Why  assume  all  these  points  as  fiwts?  Can  this  be  ealM 
reasoning  from  principles,  or  eiqpounding  firom  the  ascertained  wrMmfg 
of  words?    Dr.  M.  might  as  well  solemnly  assure  hii  readers  of  dM 
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truth  of  his  doctrine,  on  the  authority  of  his  dreautB  This  is  worse  than 
dreaming;  for  thousands  of  readers  will  take  this  for  satisfactory  proof. 

To  what  purpose  is  it  to  refer  us  to  the  sprinkling  of  Aaron  and 
his  sons  with  blood,  with  other  sprinklings?  There  were  divers  yurifiea- 
iionSf  but  they  were  not  divers  baptisms.  Yet,  after  enumerating  these 
sprinklings,  he  gravely  tells  us :  "  Now  these  are  the  divers  baptisms 
of  which  the  apostle  speaks."  Who  tdd  him  this  ?  The  passage  does 
not  say  so :  we  have  not  even  the  authority  of  a  dream.  Nothing  but 
assumption,  assumption,  assumption.  Why  does  he  not  identify  these 
sprinklings  with  the  baptisms?  This  has  never  been  effected;  this 
cannot  be  effected.  Dr.  M.  is  like  a  lawyer,  who  is  very  strong  in  proof 
that  the  son  of  such  a  man  is  entitled  to  a  particular  estate,  but  utterly 
fails  in  proving  the  identity  of  his  client  with  the  person  who  is  the  heir. 
This  he  merely  assumes. 

But  Dr.  M.  will  give  us  proof  at  last.  '<  Happily,"  says  he,  "  the 
in^ired'  apostle  does  not  leave  us  in  doubt  what  those  divers  baptisms 
were,  of  which  he  speaks."  Well,  I  will  ask  no  better  authority  than 
that  which  he  proposes.  I  will  bow  with  implicit  submission  to  the 
decision  of  the  inspired  apostle.  If  Paul  tdls  us  that  certain  sprinklings 
are  baptisms,  I  will  believe  that  they  are  such.  But  the  inspired  aposUe 
says  nothing  like  this.  Dr.  M.  tells  us  that  the  inspired  apostle  "  singles 
out,  and  presents  sprinkling  as  his  chosen  and  only  specimen."  IX)e6 
the  apostle  give  sprinkling  as  a  specimen  of  baptism?  He  does  no  such 
thing.  In  showing  us  how  the  apostle  gives  sprinkling  as  a  specimen  of 
biqptism,  Dr.  M.  says,  '''For,'  says  he,  in  the  19U),  19th,  and  2l8t 
Terses  of  the  same  chapter,  e^laining  what  he  means  by  '  divers  bap- 
tisms/ '  if  the  blood  of  hulls,  and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer, 
sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh ;  how 
much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,*  *'  d&c.  Now  how  is  this  a  reason 
(or  what  he  alleges?  How  does  this  explain  what  the  apostle  means  by 
ifioers  baptisms?  Does  this  identify  sprinkling  with  baptism?  The 
argument  of  this  passage  is,  that  if  the  sprinkling  of  bl(K>d  under  the 
law  served  to  purify  ceremonially,  much  more  would  the  blood  of  Christ 
purify  from  sin.  There  is  here  nothing  that  looks  like  an  identification 
of  the  sprinklings  under  the  law,  with  the  baptisms  under  the  law. 
How  can  any  man  say,  that  the  sprinkling  in  the  13th  verse  is  one  of 
the  ''divers  baptisms"  previously  mentioned?  The  verses  referred  to, 
give  no  specimen  of  (he  "  divers  baptisms,"  but  contrast  the  efficacy  of 
the  Mood  of  Christ  with  that  of  the  sprinklnigs  under  the  law.  Instead 
of  eiqdiuning  what  the  inffiired  apostle  means  by  the  divers  bapHsmi^ 
the  verses  referred  to  preach  the  atonement 

But  in  addressing  Jews,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  was  necessary 
bt  the  ^[>oetle  to  explain  what  was  meant  literally  by  the  divers  bap^ 
fiMM.  Did  they  need  an  enianation  of  the  meaning  of  a  word  emj^oyed 
to  designate  a  practice  of  their  own  law? 

Tint  the  word  signifies  every  apj^lication  of  water.  Dr.  M.  again  and 
again  anerts;  but  he  nerer  enters  mto  proof  by  an  actual  appeal  to  the 
ooounences  of  the  word  in  the  language.  Of  what  use  is  such  a  wofk 
m  to  controversyt    Can  anytMiw  out  the  usage  of  the  langua|[e, 
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proyed  by  examples,  determine  the  question  ?  There  is  in  his  wwk, 
nothing  like  criticism.  He  alludes  to  my  bold  assertion,  that  the  word  ii 
perfecUy  uniTocal,  yet  he  never  grapples  with  my  reasoning  and  exam* 
pies.  The  work  may  be  a  very  good  confession  of  his  fmith,  as  to  thi 
meaning  of  the  word ;  but  it  never  enters  into  the  discussion  of  thi 
question. 

The  next  point  which  Dr.  M.  professes  to  prove  is,  that  "  there  ii 
nothing  in  the  thing  signified  by  baptism  which  renders  iminersioB 
more  necessary  or  proper  than  any  other  mode  of  implying  water  in  thn 
ordinance." 

Were  this  a  fact  it  would  not  deliver  from  the  obligation  of  immersioD. 
If  a  mode  is  commanded,  that  mode  ought  to  be  observed.  If  Jesn 
says  Go,  we  should  go :  if  he  says  Come,  we  should  come,  withont 
stopping  to  inquire  the  reason  of  the  command.  Whether  there  is  ain^ 
thing  emblematical  in  the  mode  of  the  rite,  depends  not  on  the  won, 
but  on  the  inspired  explanation  of  the  ordinance.  Nothing  can  be  mme 
clearly  taught  than  that  the  mode  is  emblematical.  Rom.  vi.  1,  is  moit 
expreaa. 

Dr.  M.  gives  us  a  number  of  examples  in  which  wmring  and  jjpmit 
ling  are  used  with  respect  to  Divine  blessings.  Did  any  one  ever  deny 
this?  Does  this  show  that  immersion  cannot  be  used  for  an  emblesh 
atical  purpose  ? 

Does  Dr.  M.  believe  that  pouring  and  ^pHniKng  are  emUematical  in 
baptism  ?  If  so,  which  of  them  is  the  mode  a^^nted  f  Pouring  asd 
sprinkling  are  modes  as  different  from  one  another,  as  each  of  them  is 
from  immersion.  If  so,  no  other  mode  but  the  one  appointed  can  be 
true  baptism.  How  can  he  admit  that  the  other  modes  can  be  valid? 
Assuredly,  if  any  mode  is  used  for  an  emblematical  purpose,  that  mode  if 
essential,  as  really  as  the  water.  He  appears  to  me,  however,  to  believe 
that  Christ  has  affixed  no  emblem  as  to  mode,  but  Uiat  we  may  adopt  a 
mode  that  will  be  suitable  and  editing  by  its  emblem.  If  this  is  hii 
meaning,  then  he  may  compete  either  with  Pusey,  or  the  Pope.  If  lie 
has  a  warrant  to  create  emblems,  he  may  also  create  ordinances. 

The  improbabilities  and  difficulties  of  immersion  are  the  next  obieo- 
tions.  How  could  three  thousand  be  immersed  in  one  day?  Would  to 
God  that  he  would  put  it  into  my  power  to  make  the  ezperimem; 
I  have  no  doubt  that  I  could  accomplish  the  matter  in  the  third  part  of 
a  day.  The  difficulties  and  improbabilities  are  all  grounded  oI^snpe^ 
stitious  views  of  the  ordinance.  The  performance  of  baptism  is  not 
confined  to  office — ^this  is  the  mummery  of  Babylon.  In  baptizing  the 
three  thousand  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  I  will  trouble  neither  the  twdve 
nor  the  seventy,  if  they  have  more  important  work.  But  he  has  another 
difficulty  as  to  the  water.  I  can  do  miracles  about  the  water ;  I  will 
make  the  word  find  it  for  me,  even  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  if  it  i« 
asserted  that  there  was  a  baptism  there.  This  writer,  like  our  oppooents 
in  general,  mistakes  the  burden  of  proof.  It  does  not  lie  on  us  to  show 
that  there  is  any  evidence  of  water,  except  the  evidence  implied  in 
the  word.  Many  writers  on  our  side  have  shown  that  there  is  ind^ 
pendent  evidence  of  the  sufficiency  of  water  in  Jerusalem.  This  is  highlj 
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usably  with  a  Tiew  of  patting  obstinacy  to  the  blush;  bat  k  it  boI 
necewary  to  prove  the  fact  hj  direct  evidence  in  any  instance.  I  trample 
OD  soch  objections.  If  it  be  asserted  by  credible  testimony  that  a  man 
was  shoty  are  you  to  refuse  belief,  unless  you  are  informed  where  the 
powder  and  bail  were  purchased,  in  order  to  kill  him  ? 

Section  m. — ^The  following  observation  i^pears  to  me  to  be  both 
unchristian  and  unphilosophical.  "  The  man,  therefore,  who  can  believe 
that  the  three  thousand  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  were  baptized  by 
immersion,  must  have  great  faith,  and  a  wonderful  facility  in  accomm^ 
dating  his  belief  to  his  wishes."  Must  have  great  faith!  Is  this  a 
becoming  way  of  speaking  of  the  belief  of  a  Scripture  statement?  To 
have  any  propriety,  this  must  imply  that  the  thing  is  asserted,  but  that 
it  is  highly  improbable.  If  the  thing  is  not  supposed  to  be  asserted, 
there  cannot  be  great  faith  in  believing  it.  I  can  find  no  other  consistent 
meaning  in  the  expression,  than  that,  although  the  word  did  testify  the 
fiict,  it  IS  too  improbable  for  rational  belief  Now  I  will  make  myself 
still  more  credulous,  and  had  it  been  testified  by  the  inspired  writer  that 
three  hundred  thousand  were  baptized  in  one  day,  I  would  not  scruple 
to  believe  that  the  thing  was  true  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word. 
Let  God  be  true,  and  all  men  liars.  If  the  word  is  supposed  to  have 
other  meanings,  and  that  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  in  this  place  has 
not  the  alleged  meaning,  then  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  faith  in  that  alleged 
meaning  as  great  faith.    It  is  faith  in  a  thing  that  is  not  testified. 

It  is  utterly  unphilosophical  as  well  as  unscriptural  to  reject  testimony 
oo  views  of  probability :  on  this  very  ground  all  the  doctrines  of  the 
Goq>el  have  been  rejected.  Another  may  as  reasonably  say,  *'  The  man 
that  can  believe  that  a  guilty  creature  can  become  righteous  by  faith  in 
Jesus,  must  have  great  faith."  When  we  believe  that  three  thousand 
were  immersed  in  one  day,  we  rest  on  the  Divine  testimony,  ascertained 
by  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  the  Spirit  uses.  Whether  they  were 
immersed  depends  on  the  meaning  of  the  word,  not  on  any  view  of 
|»Y>bability.  To  speak  of  a  facility  in  accommodating  our  faith  to  our 
wishes,  is  speaking  not  only  without  evidence,  but  contrary  to  self- 
evidence.  How  many  thousands  of  those  who  are  the  most  zealous  for 
inunersion,  have  received  it  not  from  their  fathers,  nor  their  sect,  nor 
from  their  temporal  interests,  but  in  opposition  to  all  these!  What 
advantage  can  it  be  in  this  world  to  any  man?  To  expose  infant 
^mnklin^  is  the  heaviest  part  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  Why,  Uien,  should 
we  wish  It  true,  wben  it  is  our  interest  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  false? 
AB  temptations  to  tamper  with  evidence  lie  obviously  on  the  other  side. 
Were  Sir  Isaac  Newton  at  this  moment  alive,  and  a  Baptist,  I  really 
believe  that  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  it  would  be  difficult  to  procure 
Urn  the  situation  of  a  parish  schoolmaster. 

Bat  so  far  firom  being  an  insurmoontable  difficulty  at  all,  except  to 
floperstidoD,  what  could  prevent  any  number  to  be  immersed  on  the 
same  dayt  Could  there  be  any  difficulty  in  finding  water  in  Jerusalem 
and  its  neighbourhood  ?  Had  he  nothing  but  human  testimony  for  the 
factf  to  reject  it  on  the  ground  of  improbability  would  be  unwarrantdble. 
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Section  IV. — ^The  next  point  which  Dr.  M.  approacles  is  John's 
baptism.  This,  he  tells  us,  was  not  Christian  baptism.  Well,  whit 
does  this  say  on  the  meaningof  the  word  ?  What  is  baptism  in  one 
case  is  baptism  in  another.  Whatever  difference  in  any  other  respect 
there  may  be  between  the  baptism  of  John  and  the  baptism  of  Clurist, 
there  could  be  no  difference  in  the  mode :  there  could  be  no  difference 
in  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

He  appeals  to  Acts  xix.  1 — 6,  as  proof  that  some  of  John's  disciples 
were  afterward  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  I  know  this  is  dis- 
puted ;  but  for  my  part  I  never  doubted  it,  I  cannot  see  how  this  can  be 
denied  without  torturing  the  word  of  God,  which  I  wiD  never  do  fix*  any 
cause  whatever. 

^*  There  is  no  evidence,"  says  he,  *'  and  I  will  venture  to  say  no  pro*, 
bability,  that  John  ever  baptized  by  immersion."  What  evidence  could 
he  expect  but  the  testimony  of  the  word  ?  If  that  signifies  to  immerse, 
then  there  is  express  evidence  that  the  very  action  designated  by  the 
name  of  the  ordinance  is  immersion.  He  might  as  well  venture  to  say 
that  there  is  no  evidence,  and  no  probability,  Uiat  Jesus  rose  from  the 
dead.  He  might  allege  that  the  word  resurrection  has  another  memninf. 
On  the  same  principle,  when  we  read  that  such  a  perscm  was  InUed  m 
the  field  of  battle,  ^ere  is  no  evidence  that  he  is  dead.  Is  not  this 
imported  in  the  word  killed?  And  if  it  is  not  proved  by  this,  it  is  not 
proved  at  all  by  the  document  Now  there  is  no  man  who  would  reason 
with  obstinacy  so  foolish  in  reference  to  our  own  language.  Yet  this  is 
the  very  thing  that  Dr.  M.  and  almost  all  our  opponents  do  with  respect 
to  this  word.  In  ascertaining  the  evidence  of  its  meaning,  they  receive 
not  its  own  testimony.  Nothing  can  be  more  purely  fanatical.  There 
may  be  additional  evidence  and  corroborating  circumstances,  but  the 
direct  proof  of  what  John  did  in  baptizing,  or  any  other  man  did  in 
baptizing,  must  be  the  testimony  of  the  word  itself.  Men  who  do  not 
understand  this  are  not  fit  to  enter  the  field  of  controversy.  Besides,  as 
the  ground-work  of  his  allegation  of  improbability,  he  assumes  what  is 
not  in  evidence,  that  John  must  have  baptized  all  Ins  converts  personaDv, 
and  all  in  the  space  of  two  years  and  a  half.  Tlie  very  improbability  is 
mere  assumption. 

At  Enon  he  makes  the  abundance  of  water  necessary  for  an  encamp" 
ment  of  men,  women  and  children  around  John  the  Baptist.  Is  this 
interpretation,  or  is  it  romance  ?  Is  there  any  among  the  ftJry  tales 
more  a  work  of  fancy  than  this  ?  Is  there  evidence  that  any  of  the 
crowd  remained  on  the  ground  a  single  night?  I  must  believe,  and  I 
will  try  to  believe,  that  Dr.  M.  thinks  he  is  fairly  representing  the 
evidence  of  the  inspired  documents :  but  if  he  does,  he  must  be  to  a 
wonderful  extent  under  the  influence  of  imagination.  He  creates  a  fact 
in  order  to  create  a  difficulty.  What  is  it  that  men  may  not  fkncy  that 
they  see  in  Scripture,  when,  under  all  the  pledges  he  has  given  us.  Dr. 
M  reports  that  this  passage  informs  him  of  an  encampment  around 
John  the  Baptist?  No  wonder  that  historians  like  Gibboo,  vttfate  tbeb 
facts  by  additions  from  imagination,  when  they  are  oi^KNied  to  tmdi! 

B«t  of  all  extravagancai^  Iha  following  is  the  most  cxtmvaganf  >- 
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**  John,  as  a  poor  man,  who  lived  in  the  wiMeraess,  whose  raiment  was 
of  the  meanest  kind,  and  whose  food  was  such  alone  as  the  desert  afford- 
ed;  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  possessed  appropriate  vessels  for 
administering  baptism  to  multitudes  by  pouring  or  sprinkling.  He, 
therefore,  seems  to  have  made  use  of  the  neighbouring  stream."  If  any 
man  can  believe  this  reason,  I  will  not  envy  his  faith.  On  the  ground 
of  improbability  he  refuses  the  testimony  of  the  word,  yet  here  he  can 
believe  his  own  fiction,  for  which  there  is  neither  testimony  nor  proba- 
bility.   Why  the  hoof  of  an  ass  would  be  perfectly  sufficient 

But  this  allegation  is  not  only  absurd  and  fictitious,  it  is  also  incon- 
sistent with  the  reason  which  he  has  alleged  for  John's  taking  up  his 
abode  at  Enon.  Has  he  not  told  us,  that  the  supply  of  water  for  the 
necessities  of  men,  women,  children,  and  beasts,  directed  to  this  locality? 
Sorely  I  may  retort  his  own  observation.  He  must  have  great  faith  and 
a  wonderful  facility  in  accommodating  his  belief  to  his  wishes,  who  can 
believe  this! 

I  have  still  another  complaint  against  this  fiction.  Were  it  ever  so 
plausible,  were  it  ever  so  probable,  it  is  utterly  valueless,  unless  it  is  in 
proof  from  Scripture.  The  writer  mistakes  the  burden  of  proof  If  it 
18  not  proved  that  the  water  was  necessary  for  other  purposes,  there  lies 
BO  objection  to  the  assertion,  that  it  was  necessary  for  baptism.  If  an 
objection  is  not  proved,  it  is  no  true  objection. 

Section  V. — ^With  respect  to  the  accounts  of  the  baptism  of  Christ, 
Matt.  iii.  6,  Mark  i.  9,  10,  he  rests  on  the  fact,  that  the  preposition  is 
from,  not  out  of.  Of  what  use  is  this,  when  we  have  out  of  in  the  case 
of  the  eunuch  ?  When  he  translates  Mark  i.  9,  by  in  Jordan,  he  mis- 
translates. Jesus  was  baptized  into  Jordan.  This  shows  not  only  that 
the  action  of  the  verb  was  performed  in  the  water,  but  that  the  perform- 
ance of  it  was  a  putting  of  the  baptized  person  into  the  water.  Besides, 
if  the  ordinance  is  performed  in  the  water,  what  relief  does  the  writer 
get  from  the  preposition  from,  more  than  out  of?  If  Jesus  was  in  the 
water,  might  it  not  be  said  that  he  came  up  out  of  the  water,  as  well  as 
from  the  water  1 

*'  Laying  aside  his  sandals,"  says  Dr.  M., «  he  might  only  have  stepped 
a  few  inches  into  the  river."  What  could  take  him  into  the  river  at  all, 
if  he  was  only  to  be  sprinkled  ?  What  could  take  him  to  the  edge  of 
the  water  ?  What  could  take  him  to  the  river  t  No  rational  answer  can 
ever  be  given  to  this,  on  the  ground  that  sprinkling  a  few  drops  of  water 
is  baptism.  Is  there  no  misgiving  of  conscience,  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  this  answer  ?  I  could  not  believe  this,  should  I  gain  the  whole  world 
by  my  faith.  But  tRe  account  of  the  evangelist  not  merely  asserts  that 
Jesos  went  into  the  water,  but  that,  when  in  the  water,  he  was  baptized 
or  immersed  into  it. 

SEcnoN  VI.— '*  The  baptism  of  Paul,"  Dr.  M.  asserts,  "  affords  not 
the  smallest  hint  or  presumption  in  favour  of  immersion."  If  he  means, 
that  the  account  affords  no  evidence,  unless  it  is  in  the  word,  he  says 
only  what  might  be  true  in  a  thousand  instances,  without  affecting  the 

2N 
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question.  No  other  evidence  but  that  of  the  word  is  neoeaBary  in  any 
iDfltance.  If  he  means,  that  without  evidence,  independent  of  ihe  word 
itself,  the  question  cannot  be  determined,  he  entertains  views  of  evidence 
fundamentally  erroneous.  When  the  meaning  of  a  word  is  ascertained, 
by  an  examination  of  its  occurrences  in  the  language,  it  may  be  applied 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  without  a  tittle  of  additional  evidence  from 
context.  Very  often  context  affords  no  confirmation  of  the  true  mean- 
ing. No  word  in  language  affords,  in  every  occurrence  of  it,  evidence 
of  its  meaning  from  context.  I  will  make  this  intelligible  to  every  child, 
if  men  will  shut  their  eyes.  In  reading  the  expression,  "Arise,  and  be 
immersed  or  dipped,"  would  any  Englishman  hesitate  as  to  the  mode 
expressed,  because  the  context  affords  no  evidence,  additional  to  that  of 
the  word  ?  And  what  evidence  would  a  person  who  understood  Qietk 
have  needed,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  word  itself?  However,  in  the 
present  case,  it  is  not  fact  that  there  is  no  additional  evidence  firom  the 
context :  there  is  most  satisfactory  proof,  even  if  the  word  itself  had 
been  used  but  once,  in  all  that  remains  of  the  Greek  language.  Baptism 
is  here  said  to  be  a  bathing  of  the  person. 

**  There  is  no  hint  that  Paul  changed  his  raimant."  No  more  is  there 
any  account  from  what  point  the  wmd  blew  on  the  occasion.  Shame, 
shame,  to  triifie  in  this  way  in  opposing  the  ordinances  of  God !  Hov 
many  thousand  accounts  of  immersion  in  modern  times,  when  there  is 
no  mention  of  changing  of  raimant !  Does  Dr.  M.  really  expect,  that 
in  case  immersions  were  practised,  the  Scriptures  must  record  the  chang- 
ing of  dress?  Where  did  he  find  the  laying  of  the  sandals  aside,  whidi 
he  lately  mentioned  ?  Is  there  no  evidence  that  such  a  man  was  hanged, 
because  there  is  no  account  whether  he  wore  his  ordinary  dress,  or  ob* 
tained  one  for  the  occasion?  There  may  be  honesty  in  this  sort  of 
reasoning,  but  there  is  no  logic. 

But  our  author  has  not  yet  done  with  this  species  of  logic.  "  There 
is  uo  account,"  it  seems,  '*  that  Paul  and  Ananias  went  out  of  the  house 
to  a  neighbouring  pond  or  stream."  What  need  of  such  information? 
.  When  I  hear  that  Dr.  M.  is  immersed. in  New  York,  I  shall  never  inquire 
whether  it  was  in  a  river,  in  a  pond,  or  in  a  bath.  Dr.  M.,  let  us  have 
every  thing  like  evidence ;  but  let  us  have  no  trifling  with  the  word  of 
the  living  God. 

Adverting  to  Paul's  situation,  he  asks, ''  Can  it  be  imagined  that  a 
wise  and  humane  man,  in  these  circumstances,  would  have  had  him  car- 
ried forth  and  plunged  into  cold  water?"  The  wisdom  and  humanity 
of  Ananias  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  matter ;  he  had  the  express  conn 
mand  of  God.  If  Dr.  M.  has  any  charge  against  the  wisdom  and 
humanity  of  the  institution,  no  doubt  its  Author,  9n  due  time,  will  give 
him  a  sufficient  answer.  I  can,  however,  see  nothing  in  Paul's  situation 
that  would  render  immersion  either  dangerous  or  disagreeable.  But 
Paul  was  immersed,  whatever  Dr.  M.  may  choose  to  suppose  to  be  the 
consequence.  I  draw  a  different  conclusion.  If  Paul,  in  such  a  sitna- 
tion,  was  immersed,  clinical  sprinkling,  the  invention  of  human  wisdom, 
.3  never  to  be  a  substitute  for  baptism. 
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Section  VII. — ^The  account  even  of  the  baptism  of  the  eunuch,  does 
not  convince  Dr.  M.  that  immersion  was  the  mode.  He  tells  us,  that 
**  they  were  travelling,  and  probably  destitute  of  any  convenient  vessel 
for  dipping  up  a  portion  of  water  from  the  stream ;  they  both  went  down 
to  the  water,  probably  no  farther  than  to  its  margin,  far  enough  to  take 
op  a  small  portion  of  it,  to  sprinkle  or  pour  on  the  eunuch." 
*  How  can  he  assert,  that  probably  they  went  only  to  the  edge  of  the 
water,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  expressly  asserts  that  they  came  out  of  the 
water  ?  Does  Dr.  M.  intend  to  give  the  lie  to  the  word  of  inspiration  ? 
How  could  they  come  out  of  the  water,  if  they  were  not  in  it?  This 
fact  is  beyond  controversy.  But  is  it  not  extravagant  to  suppose  that 
such  a  man  as  the  eunuch,  on  his  journey,  had  no  vessel  fit  to  carry  as 
much  water  as  would  sprinkle  him  with  a  few  drops?  One  of  his 
attendants  might  have  brought  enough  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  Such 
evasions  are  ridiculous. 

While  I  admit  that  the  preposition  eis  may  convey  to  the  edge  of  the 
water,  as  well  as  into  it ;  yet  I  cannot  but  feel  surprised  that  Dr.  M.  is 
ao  unfortunate  in  his  proofs.  ^*  Jesus  went  down  to  Capernaum,"  surely 
does  not  mean,  that  he  stopped  at  the  edge  of  the  city.  He  entered  into 
C^)ernaum.  "  Jacob  went  doMm  into  Egypt,"  does  not  mean  that  he 
stopped  at  the  borders  of  the  country.  "  He  went  down  to  Antioch,"  is 
a  similar  example.  Instead  of  proving  for  the  writer,  these  examples 
show  the  unreasonableness  of  his  doctrine.  Would  he  deserve  the  name 
of  a  critic,  who  should  argue,  that  because  the  preposition  in  question  is 
sometimes  used  when  the  object  in  motion  goes  only  to  the  edge  of  the 
object  approached,  therefore  in  the  example  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Jesus  entered  Capernaum,  that  Jacob  went  into  Egypt,  or  that  Paul 
entered  Antioch? 

Dr.  M.,  I  am  surprised  to  find,  repeats  the  objection,  that  "  there  is 
the  same  evidence  that  Philip  was  plunged,  as  that  the  eunuch  wasi'* 
This  was  a  very  shallow  observation.  There  is  the  same  evidence  that 
both  were  in  the  water,  but  only  one  of  them  is  said  to  have  been  im- 
mersed. Their  being  in  the  water  may  be  proof  that  immersion  must 
have  taken  place,  without  proving  that  both  were  immersed.  It  is  strange 
that  wise  men  will  risk  the  credit  of  their  understanding  by  such  allega- 
tions. 

Dr.  M.  concludes  his  observations  on  this  example,  by  asserting  that  the 
confidence  of  the  Baptists,  in  the  account  of  the  baptism  of  the  eunuch, 
**  must  be  regarded  as  amounting  to  a  gross  imposition  on  popular  cre- 
dulity." Dr.  M.  has  done  nothing  to  entitle  him  to  speak  so  arrogantly. 
He  has  done  nothing  to  diminish  our  confidence  in  this  example.  He 
has  not  entered  into  the  criticism  of  the  question.  Our  proof  that  they 
were  in  the  water  is  not  only  unrefuted,  but  unassailed  by  criticism. 
We  can  afford  to  leave  imposition  and  credulity  to  those  who  need  them. 

Section  VIH. — ^The  baptism  of  Cornelius  comes  next  under  the 
review  of  our  author.  Here  again  he  complains  of  the  absence  of  hint8» 
with  respect  to  the  ''  candidates  for  baptism  being  led  out  of  the  house, 
to  a  river  or  pool,  for  the  purpose  of  being  dipped."     Such  inf 
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is  iltogether  unnecessary.  If  they  were  baptized,  they  were  inunensdi 
Whether  in  the  house  or  elsewhere,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  But  kt 
can  find  not  only  hints,  but  full  evidence  on  his  side.  "  Who  can  fixM 
water?"  he  interprets,  "  Can  any  man  forbid  water  being  brought  m  • 
convenient  vessel,  to  be  implied  by  pouring  or  sprinkling  ?"  Can  v^ 
thing  be  more  arbitrary  and  unfounded  than  this  interpretatioD  t  Cui 
the  man  who  will  take  this  liberty  with  his  documents  ever  be  at  a  km 
for  proof?  I  will  not  say,  that  this  is  imposition  on  credulity ;  bm  I 
will  say,  that  this  is  not  interpretation.  Might  I  not  as  well  interpret 
the  passage  thus  ?  "  Can  any  man  forbid  water  to  be  brought  in  to  fil 
a  bath  for  the  purpose  of  immersion  V*  But  I  ecotn  such  a  mode  of 
interpretation  to  suit  a  purpose.  The  expression  has  no  concern  at  all 
with  the  mode  of  the  ordinance.  The  meaning  most  evidently  is,  **  Can 
any  one  forbid  baptism  with  respect  to  these  persons  ?"  The  ptaaaM 
determines  nothing  as  to  what  baptism  is,  only  that  water  is  employed  m 
the  ordinance.  If  we  take  the  liberty  of  forging  an  addition  to  our 
documents,  in  order  to  suit  our  purpose,  we  cannot  pretend  to  gnmnd 
on  the  Scriptures. 

But  if  this  passage  affords  evidence  that  the  mode  of  this  ordinaDoe 
is  pouring  or  sprinkling,  and  that,  too,  for  an  emblematical  parpoie, 
how  is  it  that  the  author  allows  that  immersion  is  also  a  valid  mode  of 
the  ordinance?    If  this  is  true,  immersion  cannot  be  baptism 

Section.  IX. — The  immersion  of  the  jailer  Dr.  M.  pronounces  not 
only  to  be  improbable,  but  impossible.  Here  now  we  have  an  asMrtios 
that  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  estimating  Dr.  M.'s  perif^icacity  ia 
weighing  evidence,  or  his  candour  in  representing  it.  On  what  ground 
does  he  allege  immersion  to  have  been  here  impossible,  or  even  impn^ 
bable  ?  '^  Paul  and  Silas,"  he  tells  us,  '*  were  closely  confined  in  prison 
when  this  solemn  service  was  performed."  Your  documents  have  not 
told  you  so,  Dr.  M.  They  were  not  now  closely  confined,  nor  confined 
at  all,  even  although  the  baptism  had  been  performed  in  the  prison. 
What  makes  immersion  impossible,  even  in  the  very  cell  in  whidi  they 
were  closely  confined?  The  man  who  asserts  impossibility  as  to  iiF 
mersion  even  on  that  ground,  I  charge  as  unfit  to  weigh  evidence. 

Again,  when  he  expounds  the  bringing  of  them  out,  as  respecting  the 
outer  part  of  the  prison,  and  not  the  outside  of  it,  granting  this  to  be 
true,  what  makes  immersion  impossible  in  that  place  ?  No  thinking  being 
can  allege  impossibility.  But  if  my  cause  required  it,  I  would  not  grant 
this.  Dr.  M.  must  prove  it  before  it  can  serve  him.  The  burden  of  [woof 
lies  on  the  objector.  If  it  is  not  proved  that  out  refers  to  the  outer  prison, 
and  not  to  outside  the  prison,  it  cannot  stand  as  an  objection.  If  the  word 
tnU  will  explain  as  referable  to  either,  I  am  at  liberty  to  explain  it  in  the 
way  that  the  word  employed  to  designate  the  ordinance  demands. 

But  that  out  refers  to  outside  the  prison  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
we  find  them  immediately  in  the  jailer's  house.  Paul  preached  the 
Gospel  to  all  in  the  jailer's  house  before  any  of  them  were  baptised. 
There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  that  the  baptism  was  in  the  jail.  It 
was  afler  this  they  were  bathed ;  the  bathing,  then,  must  have  been 
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in  the  house :  and  if  they  coald  be  bathed  in  the  hooae,  coaM  not 
the  jailer  and  his  family  be  bathed  in  baptism  in  the  same  bath  ?  The 
performance  of  bathing  implies  the  existence  of  a  bath. 

But  had  the  jailer  l^n  as  destitute  of  baths  as  John  the  Baptist  was 
of  vessels  for  sprinkling,  what  could  prerent  them  from  going  to  the 
Strymon  T  Must  they  wait  for  permission  from  the  magistrates  t  Not  a 
moment  In  civil  things  Christians  are  to  obey,  but  in  the  things  of 
God  they  are  to  have  no  respect  to  the  authority  of  man.  Dr.  M.  spe^lts 
of  Paul  and  Silas  as  not  being  "  dishonest  enough  to  steal  out  of  prison 
by  night !"  Is  so  slavish  a  sentiment  worthy  of  an  American  citizen  ? 
Is  so  Erastian  a  sentiment  worthy  of  a  Christian,  even  in  Turkey? 
No  man  can  carry  the  duty  of  civil  obedience  farther  than  I  do ;  but 
I  would  frown  defiance  in  the  face  of  Majesty  were  it  to  presume  to 
dictate  in  the  things  of  Christ  According  to  Dr.  M.,  Peter  was  guilty 
of  stealing  out  of  prison,  when  he  was  released  by  the  angel,  and  the 
tBffel  was  guilty  of  a  treasonable  rescue. 

Tlie  refusal  to  quit  the  prison  next  morning  was  not  out  of  obedience 
to  civil  authority,  but  from  a  just  and  indignant  sense  of  their  own 
Ti<4ated  rights.  How  could  it  be  for  conscience'  sake  that  they  refused 
to  quit  the  prison,  when  the  maffistrates  sent  an  express  order  by  their 
officers,  urging  them  to  go  1  U  is  astonbhing  that  any  writer  should 
venture  such  observations. 

E^jually  astonishing  it  is  that  Dr.  M.  should  allege  the  jailer's  alarm 
on  account  of  his  own  responsibility.  Was  not  this  alarm  previous  to 
his  faith  and  baptism  ?  Had  he  any  such  fears  afterwards  f  Besides, 
if  it  was  contrary  to  Paul's  duty  to  baptize  the  jailer's  family  at  the 
river,  it  was  equally  contrary  to  his  duty  to  accept  hospitality  in  the 
jailer's  house.  If  they  had  a  right  to  quit  the  prison,  they  had  a  right 
to  go  to  the  river.  What  a  scrupulous  conscience  has  Dr.  M. !  I  sup- 
pose if  the  government  of  the  United  States  were  to  forbid  him  to 
preach,  he  would  never  open  his  mouth  to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of 
•alvation.  Am  I  to  believe  that  any  man  really  feels  these  scruples,  or 
«m  I  to  think  that  they  are  mere  evasions?  Were  I  to  use  such  argu- 
ments, I  must  confess  it  would  be  from  a  design  of  imposing  on  popular 
ertduUty, 

With  respect  to  the  possibility  of  immersion  in  the  prison,  Dr.  M. 
says,  **  He  who  can  believe  this  must  be  ready  to  adopt  any  supposition, 
however  extravagant,  for  the  sake  of  an  hypothesis."  This  shows  the 
distinguished  writer  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  fundamental  laws  of 
controversy.  We  have  neither  to  prove  nor  suppose  anything  with 
respect  to  the  way  in  which  immersion  was  possible.  If  the  word  is 
proved  to  mean  immersion,  whenever  there  was  a  baptism,  there  must 
Ijacve  been  a  way  of  immersion.  Any  objection  that  is  alleged  against 
the  possibility  of  this  must  be  in  proof  Granting  that  the  baptism  was 
perrormed  in  the  jail,  without  any  mention  of  a  bath,  I  should  have 
every  confidence  of  immersion,  equally  as  if  I  had  been  told  that  there 
was  a  bath,  or  a  reservoir.  Suppose  we  read  in  English  that  the  B^ 
lists  immersed  a  person  in  a  jail,  would  any  man  act  so  ridiculous!] 
to  deny  the  immersion  unless  the  bath  were  spoken  of?  Whyi 
2n2  4S 
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ghoold  the  mention  of  a  bath,  or  a  pond,  or  of  a  rifer,  be  neccwary  m 
to  the  examples  in  Scripture?  However,  I  can  prove  that  there  wai  t 
bath  in  the  jailer's  house,  because  that  Paul  and  Silas  were  bathed ;  but 
I  refuse  to  give  proof  as  a  matter  of  right :  it  is  all  mere  grace.  I  wiO 
never  consent  to  prove,  when  proof  lies  on  the  other  side.  What  does 
this  writer  mean  by  an  hypothesis?  We  interpret  language  by  its  funda- 
mental laws:  we  do  not  invent  hypotheses.  If  the  word  does  not  aigni^ 
immerse,  we  will  invent  no  hypothesis  to  provide  for  immersioD.  Bat 
while  I  have  provided  a  bath  in  the  house,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  document  proves  that  the  baptism  was  without  Paul  preached  in 
the  jailer's  house,  and,  after  the  baptism,  was  brought  back  to  the  home, 
which  appears  to  show  that  the  baptism  was  either  at  the  Strymon,  or 
some  other  place  out  of  doors.  But  I  care  not  where  the  baptism  took 
place,  and  I  will  pledge  myself  for  nothing  on  this  head. 

Section  X. — Dr.  M.  complains  of  the  Baptists,  that  they  consider 
their  mode  as  essential  to  the  ordinance.  This  complaint,  sorely,  is 
absurd.  If  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  immerse,  is  not  immersion  essential 
to  immersion  ?  Can  pouring  or  sprinkUng,  fulfil  a  command  to  jmmerul 
Especially  if  immersion  is  emblematical,  must  it  not  be  essential  to  hate 
the  emblem?  We  grant  that  our  opponents  are  sincere;  that  tbey 
believe  that  they  are  fulfilling  the  command  of  Christ;  but,  if  oar  view 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  just,  we  should  be  palpably  selfcondenmed, 
were  we  to  say  that  pouring,  or  sprinkling  is  baptism.  In  like  manner, 
if  any  man  believes  that  the  word  signifies  to  pour,  or  sprinkk,  and  that 
the  ordinance  is  emblematical  in  such  a  sense,  he  cannot  consistently 
admit  that  any  other  mode  is  baptism.  Of  all  the  writers  I  have  erer 
met,  Dr.  M.  is,  on  this  point,  the  most  inconsistent.  He  makes  the  mode 
emblematical,  yet  he  allows  that  any  mode  is  baptism.  He  has  two 
favourite  modes,  yet  he  does  not  say  that  either  of  them  is  appointed. 
He  makes  the  word  signify  immerse,  pour,  sprinkle,  dye,  wash,  and 
every  application  of  water ;  yet  I  cannot  gather  from  him  what  meaniog 
he  gives  it  in  this  ordinance.  He  tells  us  that "  The  in^ired  writers 
did  not  deem  the  mode  of  applying  water  in  baptism  an  essential  matto*; 
and  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  state  it  precisely."  What,  then,  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  ?  It  cannot  be  pour,  or  sprinkle,  for  this  is  as 
precise  as  immersion.  If  it  expresses  no  mode,  why  does  he  make  the 
mode  emblematical  ?  Has  he  got  a  patent  to  manufacture  emblems  for 
the  ordinances  of  Christ?  Here  he  avows  the  authority  of  wiH-worship, 
and  considers  it  lawful  and  edifying  to  conform  Christian  rites  toemUem- 
atical  representations,  not  annexed  to  them  by  the  Head  of  the  church. 
This  is  as  pure  a  specimen  of  Popery  as  ever  was  manufactured  at  Rome. 

As,  in  its  common  use,  Dr.  M.  makes  this  word  signify  every  mode, 
and  every  application  of  water,  without  saying  what  is  its  meaning,  I 
must  believe  that  in  reference  to  this  ordinance  he  gives  it  the  same 
extent.  Now,  nothing  can  be  more  extravagant  than  this.  Whatever 
number  of  meanings  the  word  may  be  supposed  to  have,  it  can  hare 
only  one  in  reference  to  this  ordinance,  whether  that  may  be  general  or 
specific.  If  it  has  a  general  signification  in  reference  to  baptism,  it  can- 
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Mi  also  have  a  specific  signification.  If  it  has  one  specific  signification, 
t  cannot  hare  another.  I  reaUy  think  criticism  wasted  on  such  reason- 
ng  as  this. 

SxcnoN  XI. — ^The  following  extract  shows  that  the  clearest  and  most 
iterwhelming  proof  of  the  original  mode  of  this  ordinance,  even  when 
admitted,  would  not  change  me  practice  of  our  exponents.  Dr.  M. 
nogates  the  anti-christian  authority  of  changing  the  mode  of  the  ordi- 
nnces  of  Christ,  according  to  expediency.  **  Eyen  if  it  could  be  proved 
idiich  we  know  it  cannot  be)  that  the  mode  of  baptism  adopted  in  the 
ime  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  was  that  of  immersion,  yet,  if  that 
lelhod  of  administering  the  ordinance  were  not  significant  of  some 
rath,  which  the  other  modes  cannot  represent,  we  are  plainly  at  liberty 
y  regard  it  as  a  non-essential  circumstance,  firom  which  we  may  depart 
rlien  expediency  requires  it,  as  we  are  all  wont  to  do  in  other  cases, 
wea  with  respect  to  positive  institutions."    Popery,  I  see,  is  not  confined 

>  Rome.  But  the  church  of  Rome  is  the  only  consistent  body  that 
Itims  the  authority  of  changing  the  laws  of  God.  If  the  author 
elieves  his  own  doctrine,  why  has  he  employed  so  much  straining  and 
xtore  on  the  documents  that  respect  this  ordinance  ?  The  church  of 
Lome  claims  a  right  to  change  the  mode,  and  it  boldly  confesses  that  it 
M  done  so.  Dr.  M.  alleges  that  we  are  all  wont  to  do  the  same  thing.  For 
lyself,  I  deny  the  charge  in  every  instance.     I  would  as  soon  attempt 

>  regulate  the  changes  of  the  moon,  or  alter  the  course  of  nature,  as 
lake  the  smallest  modification  on  an  ordinance  of  Christ.  This  prin- 
qple  is  the  very  foundation  of  the  anti-christian  system  :  this  principle 
abhor  with  the  most  perfect  abhorrence.  Dr.  M.,  no  doubt,  is  con- 
sientious  in  this;  but  is  not  the  Pope  equally  conscientious,  while,  with 
lore  grace,  he  exercises  the  same  privilege  to  a  greater  extent? 

''  For  example,"  says  he,  "  the  Lord's  supper  was,  no  doubt,  originally 
latituted  with  unleavened  bread,"  &c.  Now  the  cases  are  not  at  all 
irallel.  Unleavened  bread  was  never  appointed.  It  was  used  merely 
n  the  occasion  because  it  was  the  bread  that  was  present.  Indeed,  it 
I  not  even  said  that  it  was  unleavened  bread ;  we  know  that  it  was  so, 
Boause  there  was  no  other.  Is  that  anything  akin  to  a  command  to 
qptize  ?  If  this  word  signifies  to  immerse,  then  immersion  is  the  very 
ling  commanded.  A  good  conscience  is  a  good  thing ;  but  the  best 
mscience  is  the  better  for  a  little  discrimination.  Nothing  that  was  at 
rst  a  part  of  the  Lord's  supper  can  ever  cease  to  be  a  part  of  it.  Had 
aleavened  bread  been  here  enjoined,  unleavened  bread  must  be  used  to 
te  end  of  the  world.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  posture  at 
le  Lord's  supper.  Had  Christ  enjoined  kneeling  or  sitting,  reclining 
'  standing,  that  posture  would  be  always  binding.  As  it  is,  posture  is 
3  part  of  the  institution,  and  it  is  anti-christian  to  make  it  necessary. 

Dr.  M.  next  considers  the  difiiculties  attending  immersion  in  many 
lies ;  and  contrasts  with  this  the  ease  and  convenience  of  sprinkling, 
'pouring.  This  might  be  very  much  to  the  point,  after  a  proclamation 
om  heaven  that  we  might  choose  what  pleases  us  best.  But,  in  deter- 
ining  what  is  the  law  of  Christ,  such  speculations  are  worse  than 
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usdesfl :  they  are  an  exhortation  to  diBobedienoe  and  rebellioiu  To  ba 
immersed  every  day  in  my  life  would  be  no  sacrifice  to  me ;  shall  I 
complain  about  one  immersion  in  my  whole  life  ? 

He  speaks  of  some  districts  so  parched  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  natural  stream  or  pool.  What  makes  eithor  a  stream  or  apool 
necessary.  There  is  no  inhabited  country  in  which  a  diaciple  of  Cmiit 
may  not  procure  as  much  water  as  will  immerse  him  once  in  his  li& 
He  speaks  of  a  siege.  If  a  man  cannot  get  bread,  is  he  guilty  in  dying 
of  hunger  ?  If  a  disciple  cannot  set  water,  is  he  guilty  for  not  altenfr 
ing  to  baptism  ?  Baptism  is  an  ordinance  of  Christ — an  edifying  ordi- 
nance of  Christ,  but  it  is  superstition  that  makes  it  essential  to  ealvatkm. 
He  speaks  of  cold  countries,  where  rivers  are  locked  up  with  ice.  Is 
there  any  habitable  country  where  the  water  is  all  turned  into  ice  t  b 
there  any  country  in  which  ice  may  not  be  melted  by  fire?  How  per- 
versely opposed  is  the  human  mind  to  the  mind  of  God,  when  the 
disciple  of  Christ  can  allege  such  evasions  to  relieve  him  fiom  his  conh 
mandments ! 

He  speaks  of  health.  When  medical  skill  pronounces  it  dangeroo^ 
I  will  not  urge  it :  nor  will  I  urge  a  sick  man  to  go  to  the  aasembly  of 
the  saints.  He  speaks  about  old,  feeble  mimsters.  This  is  ymmg^  sirmig 
superstition.  If  ministers  are  old  and  feeble,  let  them  do  what  they  aif 
(it  to  do ;  let  others  take  the  water.  The  churches  planted  by  the  aposdef 
were  not  Puseyites.  No  wcmder  that  the  Oxford  pestilence  has  spread 
so  rapidly :  there  is  almost  in  all  men  a  predisposition  to  the  disease. 

Section  XII. — Dr.  M.  tells  us,  that  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  foUowinff 
centuries,  the  custom  was  to  baptize  naked.  Where  is  the  logic  of  tbisf 
It  is  Satan's  logic  to  deter  the  disciples  of  Christ  from  following  their 
Master.  Although  this  logic  will  have  no  effect  upon  a  sound  fi^ad,  it 
may  not  be  without  its  effect  upon  a  corrupt  heart.  Dr.  M.  does  not 
pretend  to  say  that  the  apostles  baptized  naked.  Of  what  use,  then,  is 
his  observation  ?  Is  church  history  a  ground  of  proof  to  us?  Let  him 
admonish  the  Puseyites  on  this  subject,  and  they  will  very  likely  return 
to  the  old  edifying  practice.  This  practice  was  a  human  invention,  as 
Dr.  Hall  himself  confesses,  to  make  the  ordinance  of  Christ  more  edify- 
ing, just  as  Dr.  M.  annexes  an  edifying  emblem  to  pouring  and 
sprinkling,  while  he  confesses  that  Christ  has  not  appointed  the  emUem. 
The  above  practice,  then,  has  no  charms  for  us,  but  it  must  be  very 
edifying  to  Dr.  M.'s  turn  of  mind.  The  Christians  who  practised  this 
**  thought  it  better  represented  the  putting  off  the  old  man,  and  also  the 
nakedness  of  Christ  on  the  cross."  A  perfect  parallel  to  Dr.  M.'s  edi^ 
ing  emblems  of  pouring  and  sprinkling.  For  a  like  edifying  purpose 
the  early  Christians  practised  trine  immersion.  Is  this  proof  that  trine 
immersion  is  proper  ?  A  good  conscience  is  a  good  thing ;  but  a  good 
conscience  may  be  married  to  very  bad  logic. 

"Besides,"  says  Dr.  M.,  "if  the  principle  for  which  our  Baptist 
brethren  contend  be  correct;  if  the  immersion  of  the  whole  body  be 
essential  to  Christian  baptism ;  and  if  the  thing  signified  be  the  cleansing 
and  purifying  of  the  individual  by  an  ablution  which  must  of  necessity 
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Dd  to  the  whole  person ;  it  would  really  seem  that  performing  this 
mony  divested  of  all  clothing,  is  essential  to  its  emblematic  mean- 
"  To  this  I  reply :  1.  The  principle  here  represented  is  not  the 
ind  on  which  we  rest  immersion.  We  rest  it  on  the  command  of 
iei;  not  on  views  of  peculiar  fitness  for  emblematic  representation, 
tfnblematic  meaning  affords  us  edification,  but  is  not  the  ground  of 
obedience.  2.  The  immersion  of  the  whole  body  is  essential  to 
tiem,  not  because  nothing  but  immersion  can  be  an  emblem  of  pm- 
ioD,  but  because  immersion  is  the  thing  commanded,  and  because 
,  without  immersion,  there  is  no  emblem  of  death,  burial,  and  resur- 
ioD,  which  are  in  the  emblem  equally  with  purification.  Had  no 
fern  but  tliat  of  purification  been  intended  in  this  ordinance,  we  do 
say  that  immersion  would  be  either  essential  or  preferable.  In  a 
ial  ablution  there  might  be  an  emblem  of  purification,  but  no  emblem 
eath,  burial,  and  resurrection.  If  the  whole  person  must  be  buried, 
whole  person  must,  of  course,  be  washed,  when  the  burial  is  in 
v.  3.  Dr.  M.  ought  to  know  that  nakedness  is  not  necessary  for 
lematical  purification.  Were  not  the  Israelites  sprinkled  with  their 
dents  on  ?  Besides,  are  not  Christians  said  to  wash  their  garments, 
^ell  as  themselves,  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  t  Even  in  bathing  for 
th  or  cleanliness,  it  is  common  to  use  a  bathing  dress.  Nakedness 
dcessary  neither  for  the  emblem  nor  for  obedience  to  the  command, 
as  the  invention  of  the  same  spirit  that  has*  changtd  all  the  ordi- 
(es  of  Chi  ist 

le  speaks  of  the  propriety  of  applying  the  water  <'  to  that  part  of  the 
r  which  is  an  epitome  of  the  whole  person."  Who  has  commanded 
f  Has  Christ  given  authority  to  add  to  bis  ordinance  by  human 
lorn  ?  This  is  the  prerogative  of  the  man  of  sin.  Is  not  this  manu- 
ire  firom  the  same  factory  that  sf^lies  the  holy  unction  to  certain 
I  of  the  body  for  emblematic  purposes?  Nothing  can  be  more  evi- 
.  than  that,  as  no  part  of  the  body  is  by  inspiration  spoken  of  as  hav* 
Am  water  of  baptism  applied  to  it,  the  whole  body  must  be  immersed. 
Besides,"  says  the  author, ''  let  me  appeal  to  oar  Baptist  brethren, 
sking,  if  they  verily  believe  that  the  primitive  and  apostolic  mode 
dministering  baptism  was  by  ismiersiony  and  that  this  immersicm 
by  entire  nakedness,  how  can  they  dare,  upon  their  principles,  to 
at  one  iou  firom  that  mode?"  I  wiD  not  say  that  there  is  anything 
itionally  unfair  in  this ;  but  I  will  say,  that  the  reasoning  is  unfair. 
Ime  speaks  as  if  he  had  proved,  and  that  the  Bu>tists  fislieve,  that 
)d  baptism  was  an  apostolic  praotioa.  Neither  of  these  is  true.  He 
4  merely  the  practice  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  immediately  succeed- 
centuries.  And  why  does  he  assume  that  the  Baptists  believe  that 
id  baptism  was  the  practice  of  the  q>ost]es  ?  Why  urge  them  on 
gnNind?  Is  the  practice  of  the  third,  foorth»  and  immediately  sue- 
Sng  centuries,  to  be  taken  as  the  primitive  and  apostolic  praetiee? 
A  eee  no  way  to  vindicate  both  his  iineerity  and  lus  logie. 
noai  these  difficulties  he  is  eonviuced  that  wimersion  ''cannot  be  of 
fee  appointment;  at  any  rale,  thai  it  eauiet  be  universally  binding 
bechnrehofCM.'*  Wbtthes  il  is  a  Dime  sffointveBt  depends  ea 
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evidence,  and  is  not  at  all  influenced  by  the  exislence  of  difficakiei. 
But  what  a  sentiment  is  here  expressed  I  A  Divine  appointment,  yet  not 
universally  binding!!!  Then  we  cannot  have  a  pope  tcK>  soon,  tf 
Divine  appointments  may  be  annulled,  infallibility  is  necessary  to  annol 
them.  Who  can  put  a  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  this  principle  may  be 
carried  ?  May  it  not  set  aside  the  ordinance  of  baptism  itself,  and  aD 
other  ordinances?  May  it  not  appoint  as  many  other  ordinances  as  it 
may  think  fit?  Let  Dr.  M.  reflect  on  the  denunciation  against  those 
who  take  on  them  to  abrogale  any  of  God's  qypointments.  '*  Whosi^ 
ever,  therefore,  shall  abrogate  one  of  these  least  commandmentSy  and 
teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaveo." 
'  Great  Jesus,  enable  me  to  suffer  martyrdom,  rather  than  give  me  op  to 
utter  a  sentiment  so  dishonourable  to  thy  sovereignty  I  I&.  M.  avows  a 
right  to  change  ordinances  of  Christ,  and  to  confer  on  them  an  emblem- 
atic meaning,  not  in  the  appointment  of  the  Institutor.  What  is  popeiy, 
if  this  is  not  popery?  To  practise  immersion  conscientiously,*  even 
although  a  Divine  appointment,  he  designates  as  sermKiy  and  stqteni^ 
Hon,  Servility  and  superstition!  What  a  prostitution  of  language! 
Servility,  to  obey  a  Divine  appointment !  Superstitimiy  to  practise  what 
God  commands !  This  is  so  monstrous  in  sentiment,  so  paradoxical  in 
phraseology,  that  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  say  more  on  it. 

'*  We  may  say  of  this  ordinance,"  says  the  author,  **  as  our  Lord  said 
of  the  sabbath,  Baptism  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  baptism.' 
I  adopt  the  language  with  my  whole  heart  We  may  say  this  with 
respect  to  every  ordinance.  But  does  this  imply  that  we  may  abrogate, 
alter,  or  modify,  either  baptism  or  the  sabbath  ?  Let  us  apply  this  prin- 
ciple,  then,  to  the  sabbath,  which  Dr.  M.  applies  to  baptism.  ''Hie 
keeping  of  the  sabbath  has  great  inconveniences  in  many  places :  either, 
then,  it  is  not  a  Divine  appointment,  or,  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  universally 
binding."  Is  this  Dr.  M.'s  theology  ?  Many  persons  will  shudder  at  it, 
when  applied  to  the  sabbath,  who  may  not  be  frightened  when  it  ii 
applied  to  an  ordinance  against  which  they  are  prejudiced.  How  is  it, 
that  such  a  man  as  Dr.  M.  can  assume  it  as  a  principle,  that  if  an  ord^ 
nance  is  made  for  the  good  of  man  by  Divine  appointment,  men  most 
have  the  right  of  changing  it?  Is  man  fitter  than  God,  to  judge  what 
is  best  for  man  ?  Is  not  the  fact,  that  God's  ordinances  are  all  designed 
for  the  good  of  his  people,  the  strongest  reason  to  abide  strictly  by  tton? 
[  complain,  that  in  this  work  there  is  a  want  of  accurate  thinking,  of 
just  reasoning,  and  of  sound  principles.  In  justice  to  truth,  I  mut  say 
so,  while  it  grieves  me  to  be  obliged  to  give  it  expression. 

''  Where,"  says  he,  <<  a  particular  mode  of  complying  with  a  rdigkni 
observance  would  be,  in  may  cases, '  a  yoke  of  bondage,'  and  one,  Uxh 
for  which  no  Divine  warrant  could  be  pleaded,  it  would  argue  the  veiy 
slavery  of  superstition,  to  enforce  that  mode  of  the  observance  as  cesentiM 
to  a  regular  standing  in  the  visible  family  of  Christ"  Here  my  eooh 
plaint  of  a  want  of  accurate  thinking  is  renewed.  If  a  yoke  is  of  God's 
making,  must  it  not  be  worn  ?  If  it  is  not  of  God's  af^intment,  does 
any  one  require  it  to  be  put  on  ?  Was  not  circumcision  a  yoke?  Had 
any  man  a  right  to  abrogate  or  negleet  it?    We  are  commanded  to 
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give  oar  lives  for  Christ,  rather  than  deny  him.  Has  any  man  a  right 
to  refuse  this  yoke?  But  there  is  no  yoke  in  baptism,  although  my 
defence  of  it  will  not  deign  to  repel  the  charge.  It  is  God's  appoint* 
ment :  I  call  on  Christians,  on  their  allegiance,  to  obey. 

That  immersion  is  a  Divine  appointment  this  argument  assumes,  for 
it  pleads  for  a  right  to  change  a  Divine  appointment  Now  is  it  the 
davery  of  superstition  to  obey  a  Divine  appointment?  Superstition  and 
davery  must  respect  such  religious  ordinances  only  as  are  of  human 
appointment  It  is  absurd — it  is  monstrous — it  is  blasphemous,  to 
ipeak  of  obedience  to  a  Divine  appointment  as  the  slavery  of  superstition. 

But  if  it  is  a  Divine  araointment,  how  can  it  be  idso  "  a  yoke  of 
bondage,"  **  for  which  no  Divine  warrant  could  be  pleaded  ?"  If  no 
Divine  warrant  can  be  pleaded,  it  cannot  be  a  Divine  appointment  But 
there  is  still  another  absurdity  in  this.  On  the  supposition  that  no 
Divine  warrant  can  be  pleaded  for  immersion,  does  any  one  make  it 
esMntial  to  baptism?  Surely  it  is  only  on  the  ground  that  there  is  a 
Divine  warrant,  that  it  is  deemed  essential,  or  even  in  any  d^ee  ohli> 

Story.    Why,  then,  does  this  learned  writer  beat  the  air  ?     Why  does 
reason  with  people  who  never  have  existed? 

Section  XIII. — ^Dr.  M.  comes  now  to  Rom.  vi.  1.  He  observes, 
thEt  we  believe  and  insist  that  bqitism  and  immersion  are  synonymous 
terms.  We  believe  and  insist  Uiat  immersion  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  translated  baptism,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  l>aptism,  as  an  Ehig- 
lith  word,  is  synonymous  with  immersion.  As  an  En|^ish  term  it 
req>ect8  not  mode  at  aU,  but  refisrs  to  what  is  considered  Sie  rite,  apart 
ficom  the  mode.  In  English,  baptism  and  immersion  are  anything  rather 
than  synonymous. 

Believing  and  insisting  as  above,  we  are  represented  by  him  as  taking 
Sx  granted  that  the  phr^,  '*  buried  with  him  in  baptism,"  refers  to  the 
resemblance  between  baptism  and  buriaL  Now  we  believe  that  this 
phrase  implies  this  resemblance,  not  by  taking  it  for  granted,  but  as 
tbe  necessary  import  of  the  expression.  When  our  Lord  says,  ''  This 
cop  is  the  new  testament  in  my  bkx)d,"  is  it  taking  anything  for  granted, 
to  assert  that  the  expression  implies  that  there  is  a  resemblance  between 
the  wine  and  the  blood  of  Christ?  We  take  nothing  for  granted  bot 
what  is  either  in  proof,  or  is  selCevident 

He  observes,  that  ^  in  the  general  inteipretatioa  of  the  figure,  many 
p«do-bapttsts  are  agreed  with  ns,  and  have  thus  not  a  little  confirmed 
the  confidence  of  anti-psdo-baptists  in  their  cause."  Is  not  this  a  hint, 
that  even  though  p»do-baptists  should  affree  with  as  in  this,  it  is  bad 
policy  to  acknowledge  it?  On  the  other  hand  I  ask,  are  there  no  p«do- 
baptists,  who,  from  a  fear  of  increaslnff  the  confidence  of  their  opponents, 
are  willing  to  dispute  every  thing?  Ilxcessive  candoor  is  not,  as  &r  as 
I  have  ofaoerved,  the  fault  of  any  of  the  late  writers  on  the  subject  It 
would  hardly  surprise  me  if  some  of  them  woold  call  on  us  to  prove  the 
eiiitence  of  the  river  Jordan.  It  is  quite  true  that  all  eminent  scholars, 
whatever  may  be  their  practice,  if  they  speak  at  all  on  the  subject,  will 
eonfeBS  as  plainly  as  prudence  will  permit  them,  that  we  have  bolk  the 
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meaning  of  the  word  and  the  inquired  explanation  of  the  mode  in  ov 
favour.  But  even  this  we  produce  not  as  a  confirmation  of  our  ova 
faith,  but  as  a  proof  that  our  view  of  the  emblem  is  irreaiatible  to  ov 
candid  opponents.  Who  is  it  that  does  not  perceive  that  Dr.  M.  ktk 
this  affliction  ?  But  the  thing  is  so  plain  in  itself,  that  if  all  the  mea  ob 
earth  should  deny  it,  I  could  not  think  of  it  otherwise  than  as  I  da  And 
if  all  pcdo-baptists  should  be  convinced  by  myself,  I  could  not  receifS 
the  smallest  additional  confidence.  Dr.  CampbdU,  indeed,  obserreSy  thit 
in  a  long  process  of  abstract  reasoning,  even  in  matters  of  demonsMi 
tien,  a  person  will  find  additional  confidence  by  the  agreement  of  olliHS 
whose  judgment  he  respecXB,  With  this  I  folly  agree.  But  there  is  here 
no  intricate  or  tedious  process  of  thought  Any  one  who  nnderstandi 
the  words,  will  be  able  to  discern  the  assertion  as  clearly  as  Newton  or 
Locke.  Buried  with  Christ  by  bcagitismy  must  mean  that  baptism  has  a 
resemblance  to  Christ's  burial.  Were  the  angel  Gabrid  to  hesitsls^ 
I  would  order  him  to  school.  In  many  cases  of  error  I  can  see  the 
plausible  ground  on  which  it  rests;  but  here  I  can  perceive  no  dm  in 
which  deception  can  be  concealed. 

"  The  apostle,"  says  the  writer,  **  then  adverts  to  the  signifieanes  of 
baptism,  which  being  the  ordinance  which  seals  our  introduction  into 
the  family  of  Christ,  may  be  considered  as  exhibiting  both  the  tint 
principles  of  Gospel  truth,  and  the  first  elements  of  Chrtttian  character." 
Now  what  a  mass  of  lumber  is  thisl  Does  the  apostle  say  anytlimg 
about  baptism  as  being  the  ordinance  which  seals  our  introdoetion  into 
the  family  of  Christ?  Does  he  say  anything  about  it  as  a  seal  of  intro* 
duction,  exhibiting  an  emUem  of  first  principles  t  Baptism  is  not  hen 
spoken  of  as  a  seal  of  introduction,  nor  as  a  seal  of  anything;  it  ii 
spoken  of  as  importing  in  its  nature  an  emblem  that  belicYers  cannol 
continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  abound.  The  emblem  shows  them  to  bo 
dead,  buried,  and  risen  with  Christ  How,  then,  can  they  continue  in 
sin?  This  death,  burial,  and  resurrection,  take  place  in  baptin:  if 
so,  they  take  place  emblematically. 

"  He  then  infers,"  says  the  author,  **  that  since  baptism  has  so  inm^ 
diate  a  reference  to  the  death  of  Christ,  it  must,  by  consequence,  bo 
connected  also  with  his  resurrection."  Immediate  connexion  with  his 
resurrection !  This  cloud  of  words  is  to  hide  the  sun.  What  connenon 
has  baptism  with  Christ's  burial?  Is  it  not  because  it  is  a  burial  widi 
Christ  ?  What  other  reference  is  either  stated  or  hinted  ?  Bat  them  is 
no  such  reference  in  the  language  of  the  apostle,  as  Dr.  M. 
The  apostle  does  not  infer  that  since  baptism  has  an  immediate 
to  the  death  of  Christ,  it  must,  by  consequence,  be  connected  also  with 
the  resurrection.  It  is  a  fact  Uiat  baptism  actually  refi^rs  as  well  to  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  as  to  his  deaUt  Bat  the  apostle  states  the  two 
things  as  facts,  and  does  not  infer  one  of  them  from  the  other.  Ttan 
might  have  been  an  ordinance  having  reference  to  the  burial  of  Christy 
without  having  any  reference  to  his  resurrectioD.  The  langoago  of 
the  apostle  does  not  infer,  but  it  asserts.  «*For  if  we  hove  bosn 
planted,"  &c. 

''The  obvious  design  of  the  apoede,"  saysDr.M.,  ''is  lolhistraieths 
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oharacter  and  obligations  of  believers,  from  the  circumstance  that  they 
are  in  a  certain  re^^ect  conformed  to  Christ's  death ;  that  as  he  died  fof 
aiOy  so  they  are  dead,  or  are  under  an  obligation  to  be  dead  to  sin,  that 
is,  they  are  holy,  or  are  by  their  profession  obliged  to  be  holy."  If  any 
man  is  now  ignorant  of  the  obvious  design  of  the  apostle  in  this  passage, 
he  would  not  deserve  pity  were  he  not  to  see  the  sun  at  noon-day.  Yet 
after  reading,  and  reading,  and  reading,  I  am  so  far  from  knowing  the 
obviooB  design  of  the  apostle  better  than  I  did  before,  that  I  can  hardly 
venture  to  say  that  I  understand  the  writer  himself.  He  adds  explana> 
tion  to  explanation,  till  his  meaning  is  buried  in  explanation,  if  he 
huBself  will  not  be  buried  in  baptism.  In  what  part  of  the  passage  does 
tlw  writer  find  the  apostle  illustrating  the  character  and  the  obligation 
of  believers?  My  eyes  are  so  bad,  that  I  cannot  discover  it  any  where 
in  the  documents.  The  apostle  himself  states,  that  the  believer  cannot 
live  in  sin ;  from  something  that  is  implied  in  his  baptism.  Nor  is  the 
believer's  conformity  to  Christ  merely  a  conformity  to  his  death,  but  to 
his  death,  burial,  and  resurrection,  as  they  are  exhibited  in  baptism. 
Believers  are  buried  with  Christ  by  baptism,  and  it  is  by  baptism  also 
ihef  die  with  him.  The  very  reference  that  is  here  made  to  death, 
depends  necessarily  on  burial.  Death,  burial,  and  resurrection,  are  all 
eipressly  in  the  emblem.  And  what,  according  to  this  writer,  is  the 
cooformity  to  Christ's  death?  Why,  Christ  died /or  sin,  and  believers 
die  to  nn.  What  sort  of  conformity  is  this  t  There  is  no  likeness  at  all 
in  this  conformity ;  it  is  only  a  mere  play  upon  words.  But  what  is 
this  dying  to  sin?  Why,  it  is  '*  being  under  obligations  to  be  dead." 
Under  obligations  to  be  dead !  What  sort  of  security  is  this  that  they 
will  not  continue  in  sin  ?  Do  obligations  to  duty  afford  a  security  of 
performance?  Writers  who  take  on  them  to  direct  the  public,  are 
mnrely  nnder  obligation  to  reason  connectedly.  But  what  sort  of  an 
explanation  of  death  is  an  obligation  to  be  dead  ?  To  die,  and  to  be 
under  obligation  to  be  dead,  are  surely  very  diffiK'ent  things.  Surely  it 
^  OHUt  be  a  desperate  cause  that  puts  wise  men  under  the  necessity  of 
^  ettploying  such  interpretations  of  the  word  of  God.  The  sense  in  which 
they  were  dead  to  sin,  must  insure  their  not  living  in  it,  otherwise  there 
is  no  meaning  in  the  apostle's  reasoning. 

Having  expounded  the  death  to  sin  as  being  under  obligation  to  be 
dind,  be  espcnuids  both  as  being  hofy ;  and  holy  he  further  expounds  as 
being  l^  their  profession,  obliged  to  be  My.  Is  an  obligation  to  be 
holj  the  same  as  hofy  ?  The  one  does  not  even  presuppose  the  other. 
Bat  death  to  nn,  and  hdiness,  are  two  diitinet  ideas,  though  they  always 
co-exist  Every  thing  is  wrong  in  this  most  unhappy  commentary.  "To 
what  shifts  are  men  driven,  who  will  force  the  wonl  of  God,  to  silence 
its  testimony  in  condemnation  of  their  errors  I 

Speakingof  the  death  to  sin,  he  saya,  ^This  is  what  was  signified  by 
baptism.''  How  does  baptism  signify  death,  but  as  it  is  an  emblem  of  it? 
And  how  is  the  emblem  of  death  in  baptiani,  but  as  baptism  is  a  burial? 

•'And  so,"  he  continues,  ^'believarswaia  baptized  mio  Okriies  dmik: 
not  that  baptinn  was  a  syaabol  of  dmHk,  or  the  state  of  the  dead;  for 
%  or  a  wadnng  in  water,  never  was  a  svmbol  of 
SO  49 
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nation  palpably  contradicts  the  text  The  apostle  expressly  says  thai 
believers  "  are  buried  with  Christ  by  baptism  into  death."  But  Dr.  IL 
gives  a  reason  why  b^tism  cannot  be  a  symbol  of  boriaL  Now  what 
is  this  reason  ?  Let  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  hear  it  Because  water, 
or  washing  with  water,  was  never  a  symbol  of  burial  I  May  not  a  man 
be  buried  in  water  as  well  as  washed  in  it  ?  How  many  milliona  are 
actually  buried  in  the  seas?  There  are  two  distinct  emblems  in  baptism: 
one  of  purification  by  water,  another  of  death,  burial,  and  resurrection, 
by  immersion.  It  is  shameful  for  such  a  man  as  Dr.  M.  to  allege  the 
impossibility  of  there  being  in  bq>tism  an  emblem  of  burial,  becanae 
washing  in  water  is  not  an  emblem  of  burial.  Why,  Dr.  M.,  will  yon 
blind  your  own  eyes?  Why  will  you  teach  the  disciples  of  Christ  to 
disannul  the  commandments  of  God  by  your  forced  eiqdanatioii  t 

**  Now,"  says  he,  **  being  deadj  or  in  a  state  of  death  to  itn,  is  the 
same  thing  as  to  be  spirituaUy  purified,  or  made  kohf*^  Here  it  is 
obvious  that  the  writer  has  no  definite  views  of  this  passage.  Thft 
Christian's  death  to  sin  he  had  formerly  expounded  as  "  being  ODds 
obligations  to  be  dead :''  now  it  is  "  being  in  a  state  of  death."  Which 
of  these  is  the  writer's  real  sentiment?  But  to  be  dead  to  sin  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  holiness,  or  spiritual  purification:  it  reqpects  our  nnion 
with  Christ  in  his  death  for  our  sins,  and  has  no  reference  to  personal 
holiness.  But  whatever  this  death  is,  it  is  a  death  that  is  exhibited  in 
baptism,  of  which  inunersion  in  water  is  the  emblem.  Believen  aie 
here  said  not  only  to  be  dead,  but  to  die,  to  be  buried,  and  to  rise 
in  baptism.  No  sophistry  about  the  kind  of  death  meant,  can  diilarb 
this. 

"  And  this  is  the  very  thing,"  says  the  writer,  '<  that  baptism,  oming 
in  the  place  of  ablutions  under  the  former  economy,  is  exactly  adapted 
to  signify."  No  doubt  that  the  aj^cation  of  water  under  the  law  and 
under  the  Gospel  has  the  same  emblem  of  purification.  But  does  this 
imply  that  a  burial  in  water  might  not,  in  the  new  dispensation,  be  an 
emblem  of  Christ's  burial,  as  weU  as  of  purification?  Shall  I  be  obliged 
to  teach  this  lesson  again?  But  the  fact  is  that  baptism,  as  far  as  it  is  ' 
here  expounded,  refers  to  death,  burial,  and  resurrection,  without  any 
mention  of  purification,  or  allusion  to  it.  In  other  places,  it  is  referred 
to  as  emblematic  of  purification,  without  any  reference  to  the  emblem 
of  death,  burial,  and  resurrection.  Baptism  is  here  spcAen  of,  not  with 
respect  to  the  water,  but  with  respect  to  the  mode.  In  this  there  are 
death,  burial,  and  resurrection. 

^The  sum  of  the  apostle's  illustration,"  says  the  author,  "  so  ftr  as 
the  point  before  us  is  concerned,  is  simply  this ;-— that  in  bq>tism,  as  a 
rite  emblematical  of  storo/purt^^Miltim,  Christians  profess  to  be  baptiied 
into  the  death  of  Christ,  as  well  as  imto  (or  into  the  hope  of)  his  resnrreo* 
tion ;  that  they  are  dead  and  buried  in  respect  to  sin,  that  is,  in  a  moral 
and  spiritual  sense." 

As  a  rite  of  marai puri/icedicm  I  How  can  such  an  idea  be  contained 
in  the  sense  of  a  passage  in  which  purification  is  not  even  mentioned ! 
Baptism  is,  indeed,  a  rite  emblematical  of  moral  purification,  but  it  if 
not  as  emblematical  of  this  that  it  is  here  considered :  it  is  here  as 
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emblem  of  barial.  When  baptism  is  considered  with  respect  to  purift- 
eatioD,  it  is  referred  to  as  a  washing — ^not  a  death,  or  burial.  Even  as 
respects  the  change  in  the  mind  of  a  believer,  the  emblem  of  dying  with 
respect  to  sin,  and  that  of  purifying,  are  quite  different  Death  con- 
siders sin  as  destroyed ;  purification  considers  it  as  washed  away.  In 
this  passage,  we  have  death,  burial,  and  resurrection,  and  they  are  afl 
in  emblem  in  baptism.  We  are  buried  with  Christ  6y  means  of  baptism. 
This  burial,  surely,  is  a  burial  in  emblem.  The  writer  never  attempts 
to  expound  the  phrase  '*  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death."  Can 
we  be  buried  by  baptism  and  in  baptism,  if  in  baptism  there  is  no 
burial  t 

But  our  e}q>osition  of  this  passage,  it  seems,  has  another  fault.  ''  The 
barial  of  Christ  was  by  no  means  such  as  the  friends  of  this  exposition 
commonly  suppose."  Conmionly  suppose !  What  is  this  to  the  pur- 
pose? Does  he  deny  that  Christ  was  buried?  Does  he  think  that  an 
emblem  of  burial  must  perfectly  correspond  to  Christ's  burial?  He 
might  as  well  require  us  to  eat  literal  nesh  and  blood  in  the  Lord's 
supper,  in  order  to  have  a  better  emblem.  This  is  as  foolish  as  it  is 
perverse.  A  dramatic  representation,  and  an  emblem,  are  things  of  a 
very  different  nature.  Christ  was  buried  ;  and  the  believer  is,  by  bap- 
tism, buried  with  him.  There  is  no  need  that  there  should  be  a  closer 
resemblance  between  the  mode  of  the  rite,  and  the  entombing  of  Christ, 
than  that  each  should  be  called  a  burial.  Dr.  M.  has  not  profited  by 
the  lesson  I  gave  Mr.  Ewing  on  this  subject.  Why,  then,  has  he  not 
answered  me?  Was  not  Jonah  in  the  whale's  belly  an  emblem  of 
Christ  in  the  heart  of  the  earth  ?  And  is  not  a  believer's  baptism  as 
like  Christ's  burial,  as  was  Jonah's  in  the  belly  of  the  fish  ? 

**  The  Gazette  de  France,"  says  one  of  our  newspapers,  **  contains 
the  details  of  a  frightful  accident  to  fifly  workmen  employed  on  the  for- 
tifications of  Mount  Valerien,  who  had  been  buried  by  the  falling  in  of 
a  large  bank  of  earth."  Here,  says  the  critic,  there  can  be  no  likeness  to 
iotermoit  The  bank  fell  in  of  itself,  and  the  persons  on  whom  it  fell 
are  covered  as  they  stand  at  work.  Buried  here  does  not  sunnily  interred^ 
but  merely  killed.  All  that  the  Gazette  means  to  say,  is,  uM  the  falling 
bank  kUUd  the  workmen. 

With  respect  to  Col.  ii.  12,  the  author  says,  that  in  baptism  the 
"patting  away  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh"  is  **  emblematically  represented  : 
as  a  roan  dead  and  buried  is  cut  off  from  all  temporal  connexions  and 
indulgences."  But  how  can  baptism,  as  a  washing,  be  considered  as  a 
death  and  barial?  Besides,  it  is  in  baptism  that  this  burial  takes  place. 
Buried  m  baptism.    There  must,  then,  be  an  emblem  of  burial. 

Sbction  XIV. — Dr.  M.  crosses  the  Red  Sea  a  second  time ;  but  as 
I  do  not  find  that  he  has  made  any  additional  discoveries,  it  is  scarcehr 
necessary  to  ffiye  him  a  second  dip.  Re  finds  no  immersion.  Well,  I 
have  foand  whxA,  I  have  justified  as  being  called  an  immersion,  by  the 
common  asage  of  language.  In  order  to  get  an  immersioo  in  the  pai^ 
•age  refenred  to,  I  am  not  obliged  to  make  the  smallest  addi '  ~^'  ^ 
text    Or!  M.y  however,  is  very  willing  to  al1<tw  that  then 
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been  apray  from  the  sea,  and  a  few  straggling  dropa  from  the  clood, 
though  the  text  says  nothing  of  either  Is  it  not  strange  partiality  that 
will  not  accept  an  explanation  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
justified  by  similar  usage,  and  will  avail  itself  of  things  that  exist  only 
in  imagination  ?  Why  does  not  Dr.  M.  tell  us  what  is  the  thing  that  is 
h^e  called  baptism  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea?  My  way  on  every 
subject  of  interpretation,  is  first  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  word 
employed  to  designate  the  object,  then  to  see  how  this  meaning  can 
apply. 

Section  XV. — Dr.  M.  dismisses  the  argument  from  1  Pet.  iii.  20, 21, 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  immersion  of  Noah  and  his  family. 
With  as  great  propriety  the  learned  gentleman  may  deny  that  a  man  in 
a  tomb  is  buried,  because  he  is  covered  with  a  coffin.  What  I  Noah 
not  immersed,  when  buried  in  the  waters  of  the  flood?  Are  there  no 
bounds  to  perverseness  ?  Will  men  say  every  thing  rather  than  admit 
the  mode  of  an  ordinance  of  Christ,  which  is  contrary  to  the  command- 
ments of  men  ?  *'  Further,"  says  the  author,  <*  that  immersion  is  not 
necessary  in  baptism ;  and  that  to  insist  upon  it,  as  indispensable,  is 
superstition,  appears  fVom  the  indisputable  fact,  that  both  the  sigmfieeaue 
and  the  effect  of  bcmtism  are  to  be  considered  as  depending,  not  an  tie 
physical  influence  of  water ,  or  upon  the  quantity  of  it  employed,  bmtonib 
symbolical  meanings  and  on  the  blessing  of  Ooa  upon  its  applicaiion  as  a 
symbol"  Here,  as  almost  every  where  dae,  I  find  this  writer  remark- 
ably deficient  as  a  reasoner.  There  are,  in  this  extract,  almost  as  many 
faults  as  there  are  lines.  1.  He  grounds  the  non-essentiality  of  immer- 
sioti,  on  the  fact  that  **  the  significance  of  baptism  depends  not  on  the 
physical  influence  of  water.''  This  implies  that  God  could  not  make 
immersion,  or  any  other  mode,  necessary  to  an  ordinance,  without 
making  the  significance  of  the  ordinance  depend  on  the  physical  infio- 
once  of  the  water.  This  is  absurd.  The  mode  of  the  application  of 
water  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  physical  influence.  2.  This  8l^)po8e8 
that  we  contend  for  mode,  as  it  respects  quantity  of  water.  We  hold 
that  there  is  nothing  in  quantity,  if  it  is  sufficient  to  immerse.  What 
will  bury  the  believer  is  as  good  as  the  Southern  Ocean.  The  dispute 
is  not  about  the  greater  virtue  of  a  large  quantity  of  water,  but  about 
the  mode  as  a  command  of  God,  and  an  emblem  of  burial  with  Christ 
3.  This  directly  asserts  that  the  significance  of  baptism  depends  not  on 
the  physical  influence  of  water ;  but  a  part  of  its  significance  does  depend 
on  the  physical  influence  of  water.  Water  is  an  emblem  ofjpurificmtion 
from  sin,  because  its  physical  influence  is  to  purify.  4.  The  author 
here  tells  us,  that  the  significance  of  baptism  depends  on  its  symbolical 
moaning!  What  is  the  amount  of  this?  It  is,  that  its  significance 
depends  on  its  significance.  Is  not  its  significance  its  symbolical  mean- 
ing? Is  not  its  symbolical  meaning  its  significance  ?  5.  This  supposes 
that  immersion  cannot  have  a  symbolicu  meaning.  We  practise  im- 
mersion because  it  is  commanded ;  but  we  hold  it  to  be  commanded 
because  of  its  symbolical  meaning.  This  makes  it  still  more  essential 
6  This  8ui^>oses  that  it  is  not  neoeasary  to  obey  God  id  tkc  fMoner  of 
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dmng  anything,  except  that  manner  is  symbolical.  This  is  teaching 
rebellion  against  God.  7.  This  designates  strict  obedience  to  th')  forms 
that  God  prescribes  as  being  superstitious,  unless  these  forms  are  sym* 
bolical.  This  is  an  odd  kind  of  superstiticm.  8.  This  mistakes  the 
nature  of  superstition.  A  mistake  in  interpreting  a  law  of  God,  with 
practice  accordingly,  is  not  superstition,  though  it  is  error.  9.  What 
does  the  author  mean  by  the  effect  of  baptism  ?  I  wish  to  know  whht 
amount  of  Puseyism  the  writer  holds.  Is  there  anything  to  be  expected 
from  the  performance  of  any  rite,  but  the  blessing  of  obedience  and  the 
edification  conveyed  by  the  Spirit  through  it  ?  10.  Have  we  any  right 
to  expect  the  blessing  of  obedience,  when  we  do  not  obey  ?  Have  we 
any  right  to  expect  the  blessing  of  edification  through  the  Spirit,  when 
we  reject  the  symbol  appointed  to  convey  it?  If  Christ  has  appointed 
immersion,  can  we  look  for  his  blessing  on  a  different  observance  ?  If 
immersion  is  a  symbol,  can  we  expect  a  blessing  on  a  rite  which  rejects 
the  symbol  ?  Water,  no  doubt,  is  a  symbol,  but  it  is  only  a  part  of  the 
sjrmbol  of  this  ordinance.  God,  no  doubt,  will  pardon  the  ignorance  of 
his  people ;  but  I  have  never  seen  the  Scripture  which  warrants  us  to 
expect  the  blessing  of  obedience  to  the  commandments  of  God,  on  the 
d^ervance  of  the  ordinances  of  man.  When  the  Lord's  supper  wai« 
abused.  Pad  would  not  give  it  the  name  of  the  ordinance  To  alter  oi 
modify  the  ordinances  of  Christ,  is  anti-christian  arrogance;  though 
great  divines  may  think  it  not  only  harmless,  but  a  praiseworthy  thing. 

Section  XVI. — Dr.  M  tells  us  that  Protestants  consider  the  stress 
that  Roman  Catholics  lay  on  rites,  "  as  superstitious  and  dangerous." 
There  is  great  confusion  of  thought  in  this  observation.  To  lay  stress ^ 
as  to  salvation,  even  on  the  ordinances  of  God,  is  to  turn  away  firom 
the  Gospel;  but  to  observe  them  most  strictly  is  the  duty  of  every 
Christian.  To  observe  rites  not  of  Divine  appointment,  is  an  abomina- 
tion to  God :  this  is  the  thing  in  which  consistent  Protestants  blame 
Roman  Catholics,  as  superstitious.  They  are  never  charged  as  super- 
stitious for  the  most  exact  observance  of  any  of  the  laws  of  God.  To 
make  the  observation  applicable,  the  parallel  must  run  thus:  As  we 
call  Roman  Catholics  superstitious,  because  they  rigidly  practise  all  the 
rites  of  the  church,  and  lay  on  them  the  stress  of  salvation,  so  if  any  one 
wiU  scrupulously  practise  every  ordinance  of  God,  he  is  superstitious, 
and  lays  on  them  the  stress  of  his  salvation.  Is  this  a  just  parallel  t 
If  Roman  Catholics  are  superstitious  because  they  observe  as  doctrines 
the  commandments  of  men,  are  we  superstitious  because  we  most  scm- 
pulooflly  observe  the  ordinances  of  God?  Must  we  show  our  liberty  by 
plunging  into  licentiousness  ?     Must  we  sin,  that  we  may  prove  that 

grace  abounds?  This  is  the  spirit  of  the  reasoning  of  this  author, 
hall  we  take  the  liberty  of  disobeying  what  God  commands,  in  order 
to  show  that  we  are  not  saved  by  our  obedience  to  his  commands  ? 
There  are  very  many  of  the  observations  of  this  writer  which  have  this 
dangerous  tendency.  ''We  believe,"  says  he,  "that  no  external  ordi- 
nance has  any  power  in  itself,''  &c.  I  believe  the  same  thing.  What 
ben?  Shall  we  teach  Christians  to  neglect  the  external  rites  aj 
2o2 
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by  God,  or  to  alter  or  modify  them  at  pleasare,  in  order  to  show  thil 
we  believe  that  there  is  no  power  in  the  ordinances  themadves  t  If  thii 
is  not  antinomianism,  I  have  never  met  a  specimen  of  it.  If  immeraioD 
is  of  Divine  appointment,  to  argue  that  it  is  not  necessary,  because  to 
make  it  necessary  is  to  lay  stress  on  ordinances,  is  directly  to  torn  the 
grace  of  God  into  licentiousness.  If  it  is  not  of  Divine  appointment, 
then  it  is  absurd  to  oppose  it  on  the  ground  that  no  external  ordinance 
has  any  power  in  itself.  Nothing  can  relieve  Dr.  M.  He  tell  us  again, 
''  There  is  no  disposition  in  depraved  human  nature  more  deeply  in- 
wrought, or  more  necessarily  operative,  than  the  disposition  to  reJy  upon 
something  done  by  us  for  securing  the  Divine  favour."  I  most  cordiaDy 
agree  with  this  statement;  nothing  can  be  more  true.  But,  as  it 
stands  here,  it  is  most  dangerously  erroneous.  It  stands  as  a  warrant  to 
neglect  what  God  has  appointed,  in  order  to  avoid  a  legal  BpinL  Must 
I  plunge  into  antinomianism  with  Dr.  M.  to  show  that  I  do  not  look  for 
salvation  by  my  exactness  in  following  the  ordinances  of  Christ?  What 
other  tendency  can  this  observation  nave,  than  to  induce  the  disciples 
of  Christ  to  neglect  the  commandments  of  God,  that  they  may  show  that 
they  do  not  depend  on  works  of  law  for  their  salvation  ?  I  have  never 
read  any  work  of  a  more  dangerous  tendency  than  this,  from  a  profesNr 
of  the  true  Gospel  of  God. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  benefit  of  the  ordinance  depended  on  the 
physical  influence  of  water,  he  says,  that  it  would  "  be  wise  to  insist  on 
a  rigorous  adherence  to  that  form."  Pray,  Dr.  M.  is  it  not  enough  that 
God  has  commanded  that  mode  ?  And,  on  the  supposition  that  he  has 
not  commanded  that  mode,  it  is  not  insisted  on. 

But  Dr.  M.  does  iiot  here  draw  the  proper  inference.  He  argues,  that 
as  the  benefit  depends  not  on  the  mode,  the  mode  may  be  changed.  In 
like  manner,  if  the  benefit  depends  not  on  the  physical  nature  of  water, 
the  water  may  be  changed  So  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Moslems  in  the 
desert  observed  their  ablutions  with  sand.  ''In  an  instant  each  Moslem 
cast  himself  from  his  horse,  turned  towards  Mecca,  and  performed  with 
sand  an  emblem  of  their  ablutions,  which  were  elsewhere  required  to  be 
made  with  water."  Christians,  then,  in  changing  the  water  in  baptism 
for  sand,  in  a  case  of  necessity,  are  justified  by  the  followers  of  the  pro- 
phet of  Mecca ! 

''The  benefit,"  he  says,  "is  the  result  solely  of  a  Divine  blessing  on  a 
prescribed  and  striking  emblem."  Do  we  teach  otherwise?  Do  we 
teach  sacramental  efficacy  ?  Do  we  hold  that  the  benefit  of  immersion 
depends  on  the  mode  without  the  blessing  of  God?  This  is  idle  reason- 
ing. But  what  is  the  prescribed  emblem  ?  It  is  both  water  and  mode^— 
purification  and  burial.  Shall  we  look  for  a  blessing  while  we  trample 
on  the  mode  through  the  observance  of  whicli  the  blessing  is  to  be 
given  ?  But  he  adds,  *'  and  as  the  word  of  God  has  nowhere  informed 
OS  of  the  precise  mode  in  which  the  emblem  should  be  applied."  Is 
not  this  to  assume  the  very  point  in  dispute?  If  this  is  taken  for 
granted,  there  is  no  controversy.  Does  any  man  insist  that  immersioD 
is  essential,  while  he  grants  that  the  word  of  God  is  silent  as  to 
mode  ?    What  sort  of  reasoning  is  this  ?    But  let  it  be  observed  thM 
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the  author  here  admits  that  the  mode  is  not  fixed  by  scripture,  while  he 
prefers  spruMmg,  or  pouring,  for  an  emblematical  purpose.  Has  be  a 
license  from  Rome  for  this  popish  manufacture  1 

Section  XVII. — Dr.  M.  adverts  to  the  conduct  of  Peter,  on  the 
occasion  of  Christ's  washing  the  disciples'  feet  A  finer  or  more  appro- 
priate condemnation  of  his  own  party  could  not  be  found.  Peter,  in- 
fluenced by  his  own  wisdom,  would  not  submit  to  this,  as  it  appeared  a 
degradation  to  his  Master.  **  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him.  What 
I  do  thou  knowest  not  now ;  but  thou  shalt  know  hereafler."  Is  not  this 
enough  for  thee,  Peter  ?  No,  replies  the  arrogant  fbherman,  '*  Thou 
shalt  never  wash  my  feet."  What  petulance  under  the  guise  of  hu- 
mility, though  mingled  with  sincerity!  Who  does  not  see  in  Peter  the 
opposers  of  Christian  immersion?  From  their  own  view  of  decency, 
propriety,  &c.,  combined  with  a  number  of  forced  improbabilities  and 
difficdties,  that  are  mere  phantoms,  they  cry  out  against  immersion, 
though  Jesus  has  positively  enjoined  it.  Peter's  obstinacy  at  last  gave 
way ;  but  his  own  wisdom  is  still  his  giude,  instead  of  the  wisdom  of  his 
Master ;  and  he  cries  out,  Not  my  feet  only^  hut  my  hands  and  mf  head. 
Will  nothing  restrain  the  arrogance  of  thy  wisdom,  Peter?  Will  you 
nevtr  learn  that  true  wisdom  teaches  submission  in  ail  things  to  the  wis- 
dom of  God  ?  When  Peter  saw  that  it  was  a  good  thing  to  be  washed 
by  Christ,  he  must  have  more  washing  than  Christ  commanded.  Just 
BO  with  our  psedo-baptist  brethren.  Uhrist  commands  believers  to  be 
baptized ;  they  cry  out,  Not  ourselves  only,  but  our  little  ones.  In  like 
manner,  in  early  times,  naked  baptism,  trine  immersion,  d&c.  d&c. 

Section  XVIII. — ^"Another,  and  in  my  view,"  says  the  writer,  "  con- 
dusive  reason  for  believing  that  our  Baptist  brethren  are  in  error,  in 
insisting  that  no  baptism,  unless  by  immersion,  is  valid,  is,  that  the  na- 
iwt  tendency  of  this  doctrine  is  to  superstition  and  abuse"  Here  again 
I  charge  the  writer  as  being  unphilosophical  in  his  principles,  and  illogi- 
cal in  his  reasoning.  He  assumes  the  point  in  debate,  by  taking  it  for 
granted  that  God  had  not  appointed  immersion :  for  if  God  has  appoint- 
ed it,  would  it  tend  to  superstition  to  insist  on  obedience  ?  Again,  if 
the  thing  is  believed  to  be  of  Divine  appointment,  even  although  this 
should  be  a  mistake,  it  has  no  tendency  to  superstition.  If  any  one 
believes  that  Christ  has  appointed  sprinkling,  I  know  he  is  in  error ;  but 
to  charge  him  with  superstition,  or  his  practice  as  having  a  native 
tendency  to  superstition,  would  be  an  abuse  of  words.  But  while  they 
who  practise  infant  sprinkling,  believing  it  to  be  an  ordinance  of  God, 
are  not  superstitious,  they  are  superstitious  who  practise  it  as  a  human 
tradition. 

How  can  the  native  tendency  of  the  doctrine,  that  nothing  but  im- 
mersion is  baptism,  be  to  superstition  ?  Would  the  native  tendency  of 
the  doctrine,  that  water  is  essential  to  baptism,  lead  to  superstition  ? 
And  how  can  one  of  those  tend  more  to  superstition  than  the  other,  if 
they  are  both  commanded  ?  If  God  has  not  commanded  immersion, 
then  it  is  foolish  to  talk  of  it  as  tending  to  superstition  :  it  is  itself  super- 
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Btitioofl,  if  practised  on  that  ground.  Nothing  can  he  sapeifltiiioiM 
which  God  has  appointed.  When  Grod  appointed  circumciaioOp  would 
it  have  tended  to  superstition  to  insist  on  the  thing  commanded,  and  that 
paring  the  nails  was  not  valid  circumcision  ? 

What  does  Dr.  M.  mean  by  saying,  that  the  native  tendency  of  the 
doctrine  is  to  abuse?  Is  this  philosophy?  Is  it  Scripture?  Is  it  com- 
mon sense  ?  If  the  native  tendency  of  a  doctrine  is  bad,  bad  mnat  be 
the  doctrine  itself.  If  the  bad  consequence  is  not  in  the  doctrine^  but 
in  its  abuse,  the  consequence  is  not  native.  If  Christ  appointed  immer- 
sion, to  hold  that  it  is  essential  to  the  ordinance  cannot  have  a  bad  ten- 
dency. If  he  did  not  appoint  it,  the  bad  tendency  is  not  an  abuae.  It 
is  foolish  to  argue  against  the  abuse  of  a  thing  which  has  not  been 
divinely  appointed.  To  argue  against  the  abuse  of  any  obaenrance, 
akes  it  for  granted  that  the  observance  is  duty :  to  argue  against  it  u 
natively  tending  to  superstition,  takes  it  for  granted  that  it  is  not  divinely 
appointed.  Here,  then.  Dr.  M.,  in  the  very  same  sentence,  in  the  im- 
mediate junction  of  two  words,  considers  immersion  to  be  both  true  and 
false. 

If  Dr.  M.  has  met  with  any  who  believe  that  there  is  some  inherent 
efficacy  in  "  being  buried  under  water,"  and  that  those  that  have  8ub> 
mitted  to  it  ''  are,  of  course,  real  Christians,"  I  give  them  up  U»  his 
unmitigated  reprobation.  But  when  he  contends  that  this  is  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  Baptist  doctrine,  I  must  affirm  that  this  is  downright 
misrepresentation.  Our  doctrine  is  that  the  word  signifies  immersion, 
and  consequently  nothing  but  immersion  can  be  a  fulfilment  of  the 
command.  This  is  saying  no  more  than  that  nothing  but  immersion  is 
immersion.  Sprinkling  cannot  be  called  baptism  with  more  propriety 
than  sand  can  be  called  water.  This  I  do  not  leave  as  an  inference 
from  my  doctrines :  I  wish  to  proclaim  it  to  all  my  brethren.  Does  this 
import  that  I  lay  on  it  any  stress  for  salvation  ?  Does  it  import  that  I 
deny  the  Christianity  of  those  who  will  not  receive  it  ?  Does  it  say, 
that  I  cannot  consistently  unite  with  every  Christian  in  every  thing  m 
which  I  am  agreed  with  him?  It  imports  none  of  these  things.  I  can 
say  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  grace  be  with  all  who  love  our  Ijord  Jesus 
Christ  in  sincerity.  The  Christian  who  denies  baptism  altogether  is 
not  excluded  from  my  recognition. 

Section  XIX. — "  Finally,"  says  Dr.  M.,  ''that  immersion  cannot  be 
considered,  to  say  the  least,  as  essential  to  a  valid  baptism,  is  plain  yron 
the  history  of  this  ordinance" 

1 .  Here  Dr.  M.  grounds  on  a  false  principle.  He  assumes  the  opinion 
of  antiquity  as  authority.  This  is  Popery,  or  Puseyism.  He  assumes^ 
that  if  Chrii^tians  in  early  church  history  considered  affusion  as  a  valid 
substitute  for  immersion,  it  must  be  a  valid  substitute.  I  deny  the 
position  :  this  is  an  unprotestant  foundation. 

2.  Because  antiquity  sanctioned  affusion,  as  a  substitute  for  immer- 
sion in  some  circumstances,  even  were  its  opinion  authoritative,  does  it 
follow  that  it  is  a  lawful  substitute  in  all  circumstances?  Does  it  imply 
that  the  mode  is  optional  ? 
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S.  The  Fathers  were  led  to  tfus  by  an  opinion  thft  baptism  was 
necessary  to  salvation. 

4.  They  did  not  consider  afinsion  to  be  baptism,  but  only  a  valid  sub- 
stitute for  baptism.  Dr.  M.  misrepresents  Eusebius,  when  he  says,  that 
he  "states  that  Novatian  was  bq>tized  in  his  bed."  Eusebius  says 
nothing  like  this.  He  does  not  say  that  No?atian  ti^s  baptized  on  his 
bed,  or  that  he  was  baptized  at  all;  bnt  that,  falling  sick,  he  had 
water  ponred  around  him  in  his  bed.  The  word  used  by  Eusebius  is 
perichuiheis.  He  received  the  grace  usually  conferred  by  baptism,  though 
he  was  not  baptized,  but  only  periekysed.  There  is  an  ellipsis  both  of 
the  word  water  and  of  the  word  grace.  He  was  poured  around,  namely, 
with  water ;  he  received,  namely,  grace.  That  it  is  the  word  grace  that 
is  to  be  supplied  by  ellipsis  is  evident  from  several  parts  of  Cyprian's 
letter,  and  the  phraseology  usual  on  such  occasions.  This  affords  the 
most  irrefragable  proof  that  they  did  not  consider  affusion  as  baptism, 
but  that  affusion  in  a  case  of  necessity  will  serve  instead  of  baptism. 
The  superstition  both  of  Christians  and  Mahomed ans  has,  in  cases  of 
necessity,  substituted  sand  for  water,  as  well  as  sprinkling  for  immersion. 
It  is  very  merciful  in  the  two  churches  to  make  so  needful  a  commutation. 

5.  Nor  is  Dr.  M.  correct  in  reporting  the  testimony  of  his  documents 
when  he  says,  ''And  although  some  questioned,  whether  a  man  who  had 
been  brought  to  make  a  profession  of  religion  on  a  sick  bed,  and  when 
he  considered  himself  as  about  to  die,  ought  to  be  made  a  minister ;  yet 
this  doubt  arose,  we  are  assured,  not  from  any  apprehension  that  the 
baptism  itself  was  incomplete,  but  on  the  principle  that  he  who  came  to 
the  faith  not  voluntarily,  but  from  necessity,  ought  not  to  be  made  a 
priest,  unless  his  subsequent  diligence  and  faith  should  be  distinguished 
and  highly  commendable."  Eusebius  says  nothing  at  all  about  the 
completeness  or  incompleteness  of  Novatian's  baptism.  He  does  not 
represent  him  as  baptized  at  all.  The  question  was,  whether  a  man 
having  water  poured  about  him  on  a  sick  bed  could  be  said  to  have 
received  the  grace,  and  more  especially  whether  he  could  be  fit  for  an 
office  in  the  church.  Though  he  was  perichysed,  he  was  neither  hap' 
tized  nor  confirmed.  The  words  of  Eusebius  expressly  state,  that  it  was 
not  lawful  that  a  man  having  water  poured  around  him  in  his  bed 
should  have  any  ecclesiastical  office  conferred  on  him.  If  he  might 
by  such  a  substitution  be  allowed  to  go  to  heaven,  this  might  not  be 
sufficient  to  make  him  a  good  Puseyite  clergyman.  And,  to  make 
the  matter  still  worse,  he  had  not,  after  this  substitution  for  baptism, 
received  the  confirmation  of  the  bishop,  without  which  a  man  could 
not  receive  the  Spirit,  even  though  he  had  been  born  of  water.  How 
can  Dr.  M.  say  that  the  affusion,  instead  of  baptism,  was  no  part  of  the 
complaint  against  Novatian,  when  the  very  words  quoted  by  himself 
imply  this  most  decidedly  ?  Cyprian's  answer  shows  that  the  question 
was, ''  whether  they  are  to  be  accounted  lawful  Christians  because  they 
have  not  been  washed  aU  over  with  the  water  of  salvation,  but  have  only 
some  of  it  poured  on  them  ?"  Afler  quoting  this,  how  could  Dr.  M.  say 
that  the  complaint  did  not  respect  the  want  of  immersion,  and  the  sub* 
stitution  of  affusion  ? 
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Dr.  M.  tel]s#is  that  Oriffen  was  cooteinportry  with  C^iian,  aod  that 
he,  in  commenting  on  1  Kings  xviii.  33,  tells  us  thai  "  Elijah  baptized 
the  wood  on  the  altar."  This  proceeds  on  a  principle  I  have  often 
explained  and  illustrated.  Every  child  knows  that  our  word  immerse 
may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

Dr.  Miller's  work  can  have  no  pretensions,  as  a  work  of  controversy, 
founded  on  criticism.  He  merely  asserts  the  meaning  of  the  word  by 
solemn  declaration,  or  rests  it  on  the  testimony  of  others  without  pro- 
ducing their  proofs.  If  I  have  paid  him  the  compliment  to  notice  him 
as  a  controversial  writer  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  question,  he  is 
indebted  to  his  fame  on  other  subjects.  In  his  reasoning  he  either 
assumes  false  first  principles,  or  from  sound  principles  deduces  ftise 
conclusiona. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


BXAiaiCiTION  OF  THE  VIEWS  OF  MR.  HALL  OF  AMERICA,  ON  THE  MEANING 

OF  THE  WORD  BAFTI8M. 

Section  J. — ^While  Mr.  Hall  thinks  that  pouring  and  sprinkling  are 
*'  the  only  modes  for  which  we  have  any  clear  scriptural  example,  or  even 
dear  scriptural  authority/'  he  also  thinks,  that  the  mode  of  the  applica- 
tion is  a  '<  matter  of  entire  indifference,"  and  that  "  immersion  is  a 
valid  baptism."  Here  Mr.  H.  and  I  differ  fundamentally,  with  respect 
to  the  obligation  of  scriptural  example  and  authority.  If  there  is  clear 
scriptural  example,  and  clear  scriptural  authority,  for  pouring  and 
sprinkling,  and  neither  scriptural  authority,  nor  example,  for  immersion, 
I  cannot  admit  that  immersion  is  baptism.  Can  anything  be  valid, 
which  is  not  scriptural?  Can  a  thing  be  scriptural,  which  has  no 
scriptural  authority  ?  This  is  a  valid  invalid.  If  the  word  in  question 
is  so  extensive  in  its  meaning  as  to  include  immersion,  then  how  can  it 
be  said,  that  there  is  no  scriptural  authority  for  the  mode?  On  that 
ground  it  has  the  clearest  proof,  though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
modes.  It  is  evident  that  the  auUior  has  no  clear  conception  of  his  own 
meaning  of  the  word  that  designates  this  ordinance.  He  cares  not 
what  the  meaning  is,  provided  it  has  sufficient  extension  for  pouring 
and  sprinkling. 

The  command  to  baptize,  he  thinks  refers  to  the  thing  done,  rather 
than  to  the  nufde  of  doing  it  But  what  is  the  thing  chnef  As  far 
as  respects  the  word,  mo£  is  the  very  thins  in  command ;  the  water 
itself  is  usually  supplied  by  ellipsis.  When  Mr.  H.  asserts  of  himself 
and  others,  that  "  they  would  as  soon  throw  their  bodies  into  the  fire, 
as  refuse  to  be  immersed,  were  they  convinced  that  immersion  is  essen- 
tial to  baptism,"  I  give  him  full  credit,  and  rejoice  in  the  belief  of  his 
integrity.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  say,  that  as  long  as  he  grounds  on 
the  rules  of  interpretation  adopted  by  him,  overlooking  the  fundamental 
laws  of  language,  I  can  see  no  reason  for  his  changing  his  convictions 
on  any  subject. 

Section  H. — He  commences  with  some  observations  on  the  laws 
of  interpretation.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  On  the  soundness  of  the 
philosophy  of  this  procedure,  the  whole  question  must  for  ever  depend. 
It  is  hardly  ever  named  by  the  generality  of  our  opponents.    I  am,  then, 
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much  pleased  to  find  this  writer  commencing  so  auspiciously.  Eren 
though  here  in  error,  he  may,  by  the  habit  of  pursuing  first  principles, 
find  the  truth  at  last  WiUi  a  view,  by  one  stroke,  to  set  aside  all  the 
anthorities  on  our  side,  for  the  meaning  of  the  disputed  word,  he  alleges 
the  use  of  the  word  provisions.  All  the  dictionaries,  he  says,  ffive 
victueds  as  the  meaning.  Yet  in  a  law  of  Edward  IIL,  forbid£ng 
all  ecclesiastical  persons  to  purchase  provisions  at  Rome,  it  means 
nomination  to  benefices  by  the  pope.  But  how  does  this  example  stand 
in  my  way  ?  Is  it  by  the  authority  of  dictionaries  that  I  determine  the 
meaning  of  any  word  ?  The  language,  and  not  lexicons,  is  my  authority ; 
and  the  language  in  the  alle^d  example,  gites  the  word  provisions 
a  secondary  meaning,  which  is  of  equal  authority  with  the  primary. 
Nothing  can  be  in  more  perfect  accordance  with  my  doctrine.  It  is 
just  an  example  that  I  would  select  to  illustrate  my  views  of  the  laws 
of  language.  The  English  language  gives  nomination  to  ecclesiastical 
benefices  by  the  pope^  as  one  of  the  meanings  of  the  word  pravitimu; 
and  when  used  in  reference  to  ecclesiastical  things,  it  is  sel^evidentlj 
clear  that  this,  and  not  viduab,  is  its  meaning.  How  does  this  apply  lo 
my  doctrine  with  respect  to  the  word  in  question  7  In  what  departmoit, 
in  what  author,  Jew  or  CTentile,  is  it  used  in  any  sense  bat  that  of 
immersion  ?  Here  Josephus  and  the  Septuagint  agree  with  the  heathen 
poets ;  the  latest  writers  agree  with  the  earliest  If  one  decided  example, 
in  any  author,  of  any  age  or  country,  gives  a  secondary  meaning,  I  will 
admit  such  meaning  to  a  fair  competition.  Mr.  H.  thinks  he  his  here 
the  strength  of  demonstration,  yet  he  proves  nothing  that  I  wiO  not 
assert,     ft  is  my  own  doctrine. 

Mr.  H.,  with  my  other  opponents,  represents  me  as  resting  the  proof 
on  the  classics  alone.  This,  as  I  have  again  and  again  showed,  is  a  gross 
misrepresentation.  I  begin  with  the  classics,  I  end  only  with  the  hour 
of  the  institution  of  the  ordinance.  If  Josephus  and  the  Septuagint 
established  a  secondary  meaning,  corresponding  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  provisions  in  the  canon  law,  I  would  admit  it  with  the  greatest 
promptness ;  but  if  ancient  authors  establish  but  one  meaning  of  a 
word,  a  secondary  should  not  be  supposed  in  later  writers,  except  in 
proof  of  its  existence.  A  good  deal  of  unsound  observation  has  been 
employed  by  the  learned,  on  the  subject  of  the  distinction  between 
classic  and  Hellenistic  Greek,  and  torrents  of  nonsense  and  of  ignorance 
have  been  poured  forth  by  those  who  adopt  their  conclusioDS.  I  may 
yet  have  an  opportunity  of  stating  my  views  on  the  subject.  Bat  here. 
the  question  has  no  concern.  The  fact  to  be  ascertained  is  the  change 
— not  the  cause  of  the  change.  If  a  change  is  proved,  I  will  admit  it, 
whatever  may  be  supposed  the  cause. 

He  alludes  triumphantly  to  the  case  mentioned  Ecclesiasticasxxxiv.  80. 
The  baptizing  here,  he  thinks,  was  done  by  sprinkling.  Demonstrahly 
it  was  not ;  it  was  a  bath.  As  the  words  baptize  and  louo  here  refer 
to  the  same  thing,  Mr.  H.  thinks  that  this  is  evidence  that  they  are 
synonymous.  I  have  often  been  obliged,  gratuitously,  to  teach  my 
opponents  that  words  mat  refer  to  the  sabte  thing  without  bbika 
SYNONYMOUS.   I  bcstow  ou  him  this  canon.   If  he  looks  through  what  I 
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have  written  on  the  subject,  he  will  see  it  proved.  When  words  refer  to 
the  same  thing,  they  must  be  consistent  in  what  they  express;  but 
one  may  express  more  or  less  than  the  other.  As  Mr.  H.  appears 
to  have  a  turn  for  the  philosophy  of  first  principles,  I  hope  this  will  not 
be  lost  on  him. 

I  had  said  that,  **  When  I  have  proved  the  meaning  of  a  word  by  the 
authority  of  the  whole  consent  of  Greek  literature,  1  will  not  surrender 
it  to  the  supposition  of  the  strict  adherence  of  the  Jewish  nation,  in  the 
time  of  writing  the  Apocrypha,  to  the  Mosaic  ritual."  I  have  no  need 
of  availing  myself  of  the  aid  of  this  observation ;  but  I  still  rigorously 
adhere  to  it  as  a  sound  principle.  A  change  in  a  rite  is  frequent ;  and 
a  change  is  rather  to  be  admitted  than  to  disregard  the  authority  of 
language. 

"  The  question,  then,"  says  Mr.  H., "  comes  to  this  dilemma;  either  the 
Jews  had  abandoned  the  mode  of  purifying  from  a  dead  body,  as  speci- 
fically and  minutely  pomted  out  by  Qod ;  or,  here  was  a  baptism  by 
sprinkling."  The  question  has  not  come  to  this ;  for  I  can  do  without 
this  supposition  altogether.  In  fact,  I  have  no  need  of  it :  I  give  it 
merely  as  an  ultimate  possible  resource,  or  a  proof  beyond  what  is 
necessary.  And  if  it  did  come  to  this,  where  is  Uie  improbability,  espe- 
cially where  is  the  impossibility  of  such  a  change  1  The  Jews  made 
greater  changes  in  their  religion  than  this.  Surely  our  opponents  should 
not  think  this  an  unjustifiable  change. 

He  speaks  of  me,  as  **  driven  to  €issume,  and  that  without  the  least 
shadow  or  pretence  of  authority,  that  when  God  had  commanded  a 
purification  by  sprinkling,  the  Jewish  nation  had  turned  about  and  made 
an  immersion  of  it."  Why  does  he  say,  I  am  driven  7  Does  he  not 
perceive,  that  I  have  pointed  to  this  as  a  possible  resource  ?  Have  I  not 
proved  the  thing  without  this  ?  Why  does  he  say,  that  I  assume  7  Does 
he  not  perceive  that  I  do  not  assume  it  as  a  fact?  I  assume  it  merely  as 
a  possibility ;  and  while  I  assume  it  as  a  possibility,  I  do  not  believe  it 
to  have  been  a  fact  The  writer's  observations  show  that  he  is  not 
acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  the  burden  of  proof.  He  supposes 
that  it  lies  on  me  to  prove  that  there  was  actually  such  a  change  as  I 
suppose  possible,  before  1  can  avail  myseif  of  the  argument  But  I  am 
here  only  answering  an  objection— *not  establishing  an  affirmative ;  and 
a  bare  possibility  is  perfectly  sufficient  Let  Mr.  H.  acquaint  himself 
with  the  philosophy  of  evidence,  before  he  ventures  to  criticise  my 
reasoning.  He  is  strong  only  firom  his  ignoraDce  of  the  grounds  of 
proof.  lie  supposes  that  I  must  have  fialt  great  difficulty  in  Mark  vii.  4. 
I  can  assure  him,  that  I  never  fdt  a  moment's  embarrassment :  it  is  as 

eun  to  me  as  any  point  in  history.  If  I  believe  the  evangelist,  I  cao 
ve  no  doubt  of  the  fact  reported.  Either  the  persons  referred  to,  were 
iiQiDersed  on  the  occasions  mentioned,  or  the  inspired  writer  testifies  a 
falsehood.  Between  these  alternatives  my  faith  cannot  hesitate.  But 
mj  opponent  not  only  fi'equently  tramples  on  aelfovident  first  principles ; 
he  here  adopts  an  muouiia  and  arbitrary  first  principle,  at  the  imuidii* 
tioii  of  his  argument  Ha  assamea  tW  ^Mvy  iSb^pter*  UUoricmlfmU 
mmt  he  emtlmiicated  ty  wmnmMl  Au^ai^    This  is  aoi  a  tound  fiipt 
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principle :  it  is  not  essential  even  to  an  uninspired  historian.  But  the 
Scriptures  disdain  it.  But  even  were  the  canon  admitted  in  thii 
instance,  what  would  it  prove?  It  might  serve  the  infidel,  but  couU 
not  affect  the  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Grant  to  th« 
intidel,  that  no  historical  fact  in  Scripture  can  be  admitted  as  truth 
unless  it  is  authenticated  by  the  history  of  the  time, — he  will  triumph  in 
his  unbelief.  In  vain  will  you  allege  Uiat  the  word  may  not  here  signify 
immersion ;  he  defies  you  to  bring  an  instance,  in  which  it  has  another 
meaning.  If  they  were  not  immersed,  he  will  say,  the  evangelist  asserts 
a  falsehood.  What  is  meant  by  the  word,  must  be  proved  by  the  usage 
of  the  language.  If  the  word  signify  to  immerse,  then  there  is  the  bat 
of  all  historical  proof:  there  is  inspired  proof  that  the  persons  referred 
to,  immersed  themselves  before  meat,  after  market 

But  here,  Mr.  H.  is  confident  that  he  takes  away  my  foundation. 
"  The  meaning  of  the  word,"  says  he,  <'  is  the  very  thing  in  question 
here.  Wc  cannot  allow  him  to  prove  a  matter  in  question,  by  first 
assuming  it  as  true."  To  this  point,  I  invite  the  rigorous  exercise  of 
discrimination  in  all  my  readers.  Assume  the  point  in  question !  I  would 
almost  as  soon  be  convicted  of  high  treason.  Sound  and  fair  reasoning  is 
with  me  the  point  of  honour  as  a  controversialist  Let  truth  itself  hU, 
rather  than  uphdd  it  by  falsehood.  But  I  do  not  assume  the  meaning  of 
the  word  here;  I  rest  it  on  the  proof  previously  alleged.  Have  I  not 
found  the  meaning  of  the  word,  by  the  testimony  of  the  whole  range  of 
Greek  literature  ?  When,  from  this  authority,  I  have  found  that  it  signifies 
immerse  and  nothing  else,  have  I  not  an  unquesUonable  right  to  allege 
this  proved  meaning  in  any  place  where  the  connexion  itself  does  not 
decide?  Had  I  alleged  that  the  word  in  Mark  vii.  4,  must  signify 
immersion,  without  having  submitted  any  previous  proof,  then  I  mi^ 
be  charged  with  assuming  the  point  in  question.  But  when  in  a 
disputed  passage,  I  allege  that  the  word  must  have  the  meaning  which 
in  other  passages  it  is  proved  to  have,  I  rest  on  a  sel^vident  firrt 
principle ;  I  assume  merely,  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  lan- 
guage must  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  here.  Is  there  any  one  po» 
sessed  of  a  sound  mind,  who  will  dispute  this?  This  assuitotion,  I  grant 
equally  to  my  opponents.  Had  they  a  meaning  in  prooi,  as  the  onlj 
meaning  of  the  word,  I  would  grant  that  they  might  q>ply  this  meaning 
to  every  passage  that  did  not  decide  its  own  meaning.  Is  it  not  on  the 
ground  that  I  have  proved  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  not  by  assump- 
tion, that  I  assert  that  it  must  be  immersion  in  this  place?  Suppose 
for  instance,  that  we  interpret  the  expression,  **  Her  Megesty  toot  m 
oiring  yesterday  tit  her  pony  phaeton  .*"  and  that  we  dispute  about  the 
meaning  of  the  word  pony.  "Pony"  says  one,  "is  a  small  horse  ^ 
'*  Pony"  says  another,  **  cannot  be  a  small  horse,  for  I  saw  her  Majestf 
yesterday,  driving  with  very  large  horses.  Pony,  then,  must  signify  a 
large  horse"  ''I  care  not  what  you  saw,"  says  the  first,  '*pony  is  a 
small  horse,  for  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  language  is  notninv  efaSi 
Either  then,  the  account  is  false,  or  her  Majesty  did  yesterday  take  an 
airinff  with  small  horses  in  her  carriage."  "  AsBumption,  assumptkoP 
cries  Mr.  H. :  "  the  fact  must  not  be  determined  by  the  word,  but  by  othr- 
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proof."  Would  not  this  be  ridiculouB?  It  is  the  very  soul  of  Mr.  H.'s 
objection  to  my  doctrine  on  this  point  In  any  particular  passage 
where  my  opponent  may  choose  to  dispute  the  meaning  of  the  word,  I 
rest  on  the  meaning  of  it  as  ahready  in  proof  The  word  in  question, 
signifies  to  immerse,  as  certainly  as  p<my  signifies  a  smcdl  horse.  If  it  is 
not  m  proof  that  the  word  signifies  to  immerse,  then  I  allow  that  the 
meaning  cannot  be  assumed  here.  Surely,  this  is  very  far  firom  as- 
suming its  meaning.  As  I  would  not  charge  Mr.  H.  with  a  want  of 
candour,  I  must  charge  on  him  a  want  of  perspicacity,  in  not  being  able 
to  discriminate  between  resting  on  previous  proof,  and  mere  assumption 
of  the  point  in  question.  This  is  the  only  point  in  which  Mr.  H.  is 
plausible ;  and  here  he  is  plausible  only  to  persons  who  have  as  little 
discrimination  as  himself 

"  What,"  says  Mr.  H., ''  is  the  historical  fact,  as  to  what  the  Jews  did 
before  eating,  when  they  came  from  market?  Settle  this,  and  you  settle 
the  meaning  of  the  word  baptize  in  this  connexion."  This  is  not  the 
question  to  be  settled.  Uninspired  testimony  might  say  nothing  on  the 
subject  The  question  is  not,  what  history  says  on  the  subject ;  but 
what  the  evangelist  says  ?  Can  this  be  known,  but  by  the  meaning  of 
the  word  he  employs  ?  I  do  not  say  that  it  must  be  the  meaning  that 
I  attach  to  it,  but  its  meaning  in  the  language,  whatever  that  may  be. 
You  must  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  baptize,  before  you  can  know 
what  the  Jews  did  on  the  occamon,  according  to  the  evangelist.  History 
miglit  be  silent,  history  might  be  lost,  history  might  speak  of  other  things 
done,  while  the  thins  asserted  by  the  evangelist  might  be  omitted. 
Nothing  but  a  contradiction  on  the  part  of  history,  could  place  history 
in  opposition  to  the  evangelist ;  and  even  in  that  case  the  evangelist  is 
better  proof  than  history.  Whatever  history  may  or  may  not  say,  it  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word  baptize,  in  the  Greek  language,  that  must 
inform  us  what  the  evangelist  means  on  this  occasion.  When  we  go  to 
history,  is  it  not  by  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  language,  that  we 
are  to  know  its  meaning,  in  any  particular  case  ? 

On  the  ground  that  the  fact  must  be  settled  by  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  he  asserts,  that  **  the  thing  in  dispute  should  be  proved  by  itself 
Tins  is  an  amazing  want  of  discrimination.  What  is  the  thing  in 
diqpate  in  this  place?  The  meaning  of  the  word  in  thts  passage, — the 
meming  of  the  assertion  with  respect  to  the  Jews.  Now,  is  the  assertion, 
that  the  thing  which  they  are  said  to  do  must  be  known  by  the  meaning 
of  tlw  word  used  by  the  evanseKst,  the  same  thing  as  to  prove  the  thing 
in  diq>ute  by  itself?  It  is  not  mm  this  passage  that  I  prove  the  meaning 
of  tlie  word :  I  bring  the  proved  meaning,  to  show  what  must  be  its 
meaning  here.  I  do  not  argue  from  the  passage,  that  the  word  must 
ngnify  to  immerse :  I  argue  that  it  must  signify  here,  what  it  signifies 
ekenrhere.  My  reasoning  on  the  point,  so  fkr  firom  proving  the  thmr  by 
it8d(  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  sopiMsition  that  the  word  st^ificw 
fmmigaium.  I  argue,  that  if  the  word  is  proved,  from  its  use  m  the 
lamniage,  to  ngoifffimigaief  and  nothing  hat  fkmiigate ;  fumigate  h  most 
be  nersy  and  nothing  but  fumigait.  ^  In  determining  the  meanii 
wbfd,  in  passages  in  which  ecmeinon  does  not  decide^  w^ 
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directed  by  the  use  of  the  language.  Can  anything  but  the  wildetl 
fanaticism  deny,  that  the  meaning  of  every  aasertion  is  the  meining  of 
the  words  employed  to  express  it  7  And  if  the  meaning  of  any  word  is 
not  determined  by  the  passage  in  which  it  is  used,  must  it  not  be  ascer^ 
tained  by  its  use  in  other  places  7  Whethef  other  history  confinns 
this,  or  contradicts  it,  is  to  me  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference.  If  an 
English  traveller  relates,  that  oa  a  certain  occasion  a  particular  peopk 
immersed  tliemselves ;  and  another,  that  on  the  same  occasion  they  {bmi- 
ffated ;  instead  of  reconciling  them,  by  making  immersion  coincide  with 
nimigate,  or  fumigate  with  immersion,  I  will  say,  <<  either  they  did  both, 
or  one  of  the  travellers  relates  a  falsehood."  I  will  not  allow  any  man 
to  defend  them  by  tampering  with  the  En^ish  words. 

I  find  as  little  trouble  in  immersing  the  couchts,  'Whatever  mifffat 
have  been  their  size,  they  might  easily  be  immersed  in  a  pond.^Biit 
even  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  too  large  to  be  immersed  entire, 
I  have  contriveid  to  take  them  to  pieces,  and  immerse  them  in  parli. 
This  excites  Mr.  H.'s  great  admiration.  I  have  not  the  amaUest  need 
for  the  supposition  ;  nevertheless  I  will  retain  it  carefully,  aa  a  safe  lot 
resort  ''  Indeed/'  exclaims  lir.  H.,  ^*  what  shall  we  not  allow  him  lo 
suppose  might  have  been  the  caae,  rather  than  grant  the  poaaibility  that 
the  Jews  might  have  used  the  word  baptize  in  a  different  sense  from 
that  of  the  old  heathen  Greeks  7" 

I  will  make  this  supposition,  Mr.  H.,  without  waiting  for  your  alkw- 
ance :  it  is  my  right  to  make  it  Here,  again,  I  must  discipline  him 
on  first  principles.  In  answering  an  objection,  anything  possible  may  be 
supposed ;  in  proof,  nothing  can  be  admitted  without  evidence.  The 
greatest  part  of  my  trouble  is,  to  teach  my  opponents  the  laws  of  reason- 
ing. Not  one  of  them  knows  when  proof  lies  upon  him,  and  when  it 
lies  upon  me.  They  call  for  proof  from  me,  when  they  should  prove 
themselves.  When  I  answer  objections  by  possible  and  even  probable 
solutions,  they  call  on  me  for  absolute  proof.  No  man  is  entitled  to 
appear  in  the  field  of  controversy,  till  he  has  studied  the  laws  of  the 
combat  It  is  ignorance  of  this,  with  the  adoption  of  false  first  prin- 
ciples, that  makes  some  ingenious  men  think  it  possible  to  bring  immer- 
sion into  doubt.  Let  a  man  once  know  on  which  side,  in  every  case, 
he  burden  of  proof  lies,  and  let  him  adopt  no  principle  of  interpretalioo 
but  what  is  self-evident,  and  he  will  never,  for  a  moment,  consider  im- 
mersion assailable. 

But  Mr.  H.  here  su[^poses  that  I  oonaider  it  impossible  tar  a  word  to 
be  used  by  later  writers,  in  a  sense  different  firom  its  earliest  use.  This 
is  not  truth.  Many  words  have  changed  their  meaning;  but  in  all  cases 
of  alleged  change,  I  demand  proof  of  the  change.  What  any  yoa  to 
this,  Mr.  H.  7 

Mr.  H.  is  pleased  to  say,  that  it  would  seem  to  make  no  matter  to  ms, 
*'  how  oflen  people  had  been  baptized  in  tither  modes  than  immeraioB,  I 
would  still  maintain  my  ground."  On  what  ground  does  he  ventve 
this  aasertion  ?  Do  I  admit  that  people  may  be  aaid  to  be  baptised  m 
other  modes  than  immersion,  while  I  conlsno  that  nothing  but  inmersioD 
isbapti8m7  If  one  instance  of  sprinkling  was  called  inHaanaon,  I  wedd 
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give  up  the  point  of  univocal  meaDing.  The /above  assertion  of  mj 
antagonist  is  grounded  on  the  following  passage  in  my  work  :  '*  I  care 
not  if  there  never  had  been  a  human  being  immersed  in  water  since  the 
creation  of  the  world :  if  the  word  denotes  immersion,  and  if  Christ 
enjoins  it,  I  will  contend  for  it  as  confidently  as  if  all  nations  had  been 
dally  in  the  practice  of  immersing  each  other."  Now  does  this  language 
give  any  ground  for  Mr.  H.'s  observation  ?  What  I  say  is,  that  I  care 
not  if  there  never  had  been  one  immersion  previously  to  the  institution : 
Mr.  H.  represents  me  as  saying,  that  I  care  not  how  many  people  had 
been  baptized  in  other  modes  besides  that  of  immersion.  Is  this  a  want 
of  discernment,  or  a  want  of  honesty  ?  What  I  have  said,  I  still  say ; 
does  Mr.  H.  pretend  to  refute  it  ?  IXoes  he  not  say,  **  True,  if  the  word 
means  immersion,  and  never  means  anything  else  V*  And  is  it  not  on 
that  ground  solely,  that  the  assertion  is  rested? 

**  But  I  humbly  suppose,"  says  Mr.  H.,  **  that  the  common  practice  of 
a  people  who  called  a  purifying,  by  sprinkling  or  pouring,  a  baptism^ 
would  have  some  little  weight  upon  the  question,  what  the  people  did  in 
fad  understand  by  the  words  baptize  and  baptism."  A  people  who 
called  a  purifying,  by  sprinkling  or  pouring,  a  baqftism  !!!  Where  is  suck 
a  people  t  Not  under  the  heavens.  The  facts  alleged  to  prove  this,  are 
all  mere  assumptions.  Were  they  admitted,  then  due  weight  would 
cheerfully  be  given  them. 

Sbction  III. — Mr.  H.  represents  me  aa  esteeming  it  as  nothing, 
**  that  the  Scriptures  represent  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  uniformly  under 
the  mode  of  pouring, '  coming  down  like  nun/  and  shedding  forth."  Is 
this  truth  ?  Do  I  zSimi  pourings  coming  down  Uke  redn,  shedding  farih^ 
to  be  the  thing  that  is  called  baptism,  while  1  make  no  account  of  it?  I 
do  not,  Mr.  H.;  I  admit  that  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  spoken  of  under 
every  mode  of  the  motion  of  water,  but  I  contend  that  this  is  not  the 
thin^  that  is  called  baptism.  Is  it  not  self^vident,  that  if  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  is  spoken  of  under  every  mode  of  the  motion  of  water,  no  mode 
can  really  belong  to  it?  It  cannot,  then,  be  from  mode  called  sprinkling 
or  pouring.  But  if  in  baptism  it  is  a  pourings  it  cannot  be  a  sprinkling ; 
and  if  it  is  a  sprinkling,  it  cannot  be  a  pouring 

He  quotes  from  me  the  following  sentence :  <<  It  is  a  fixed  point  that 
baptism  means  immersion."  That  with  respect  to  the  baptism  of  the 
Spirit,  **  nothing  can  be  admitted  inconsistent  with  this ;"  and  that  **  the 
bapitiani  of  the  Spirit  must  have  a  reference  to  immeraon,  because  baf^ 
tiaan  ia  immersion."  Mr.  H.  represents  me  as,  in  these  sentences,  taking 
the  tldng  for  granted,  and  replies,  **  That  is  the  very  thing  to  be  proved." 
And,  Mr.  H.,  is  it  not  on  the  ground  that  I  have  proved  it,  that  I  hare 
made  the  above  assertions?  Why  do  I  call  it  a  fixed  point?  Is  it  not 
beeaoae  I  had  fixed  the  point?  Is  there  a  ohild,  in  the  whole  range  of 
the  American  continent,  who  can  read  my  book  vrithout  perceiving  that 
I  used  all  these  assertions  on  the  ground  of  previous  proof?  I  must 
dMffge  Mr.  H.  as  having  m  little  pen|»eaeity,  for  I  am  convinced  it  it 
a  want  of  integrity,  aa  aot  to  peroaivt  the  nature  of - 
|xioo£  I  will  make  this  pUn  wnm  to  tb 
8f3  51 
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If  any  of  my  opponents  attempt  to  prove  that  the  word  in  question  aig* 
nifies  to  pour,  or  to  sprinkk,  or  to  purify ;  afterwards,  on  the  import  of 
the  phrase,  baptism  of  the  8piriifl  will  allow  him  to  make  use  of  the 
result,  and  adopt  the  language  that  I  have  used.  If  he  has  found  that 
the  word  signifies  to  sprinkk,  or  to  pour,  or  to  purify,  then  he  has  a 
right  to  explain  the  phrase,  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  accordingly.  The 
figurative  meaning,  it  is  self^vident,  must  have  a  reference  to  the  literal, 
and  be  explained  in  accordance  with  it.  The  man  who  disputes  this  is 
not  worthy  of  castigation. 

With  respect  to  me,  he  adds,  '*  But  he  insists  upcm  it  directly  in  the 
same  page,  and  puts  his  words  in  italics,  'Pourvsg  ammoi  he  thejigm^ 
tive  baptism,  because  beqttism  never  Uterally  denies  pouring.* "  Here 
again,  I  suppose,  he  thinks  I  beg  the  question,  or  rest  it  on  mere  .asser- 
tion. Has  he  not  the  perspicacity  to  perceive  that  I  rest  this  assertion 
on  the  ground  which  I  had  already  gained  "  with  my  sword  and  my 
bow  V  Do  I  not  here  found  on  the  ptoof  which  I  had  previously  gives 
for  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  on  the  sd^evident  principle,  that  the 
meaning  of  a  word  in  a  figurative  use  must  be  known  firom  its  literal 
meaning?  After  all  my  proof  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  does  my 
assertion  of  its  meaning  rest  on  this  assertion  t  I  can  give  argument; 
but  I  cainnot  give  my  opponents  discernment 

In  my  treatise  on  baptism  I  had  said,  that  "  Pouring  could  not  lepi^ 
sent  the  pouring  of  the  Spirit,  because  the  Spirit  is  not  literally  poored." 
This  is  a  fact  that  common  sense  will  never  question.  It  is  so  obviooi, 
that  I  am  astonished  that  it  could  be  hid  fircHn  any.  Yet,  obnoui  ud 
self-evident  as  it  is,  I  believe  I  am  the  first  vi^  pointed  it  out  On  tfaii 
I  rest  as  on  the  pillar  of  heaven ;  it  is  an  axiom  that  never  can  be  qne^ 
tioned  by  a  sound  mind.  Is  there  any  pouring  in  the  Godhead  t  It  it 
blasphemy  to  suppose  it.  But  Mr.  n.  very  coolly  answers  roe,  "  Doa 
not  God  himself  say,  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  f'  Yes,  Mr.  H.,  God 
himself  says,  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit ;  so  does  God  himself  say,  that 
he  has  hands  and  heart  Has  he  hands  and  heart?  To  make  pouriiiff 
emblematic  of  pouring  in  the  Spirit,  makes  the  Godhead  materiaL  I 
say  the  same  thing  vrith  regard  to  iwunersion.  Immersion  as  a  modeeaa 
be  no  emblem  of  the  Spirit.  But  if  it  is  pouring  in  baptism,  as  an  €»> 
Mem  of  the  pouring  of  the  Spirit,  how  can  sprinkUng,  or  tnuRerjasi^  or 
any  other  mode,  be  baptism? 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  phrase,  hapHsm  of  tk 
Spirit,  re^rs  to  the  abundance  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  It  is  perfectly 
similar  to  the  phrase,  <<  arrows  drunk  with  Mood."  Dent  xzzii.  43 
Arrows  drunk  with  blood,  means  arrows  that  have  shed  much.fakxNL 
What  would  be  thought  of  the  writer  who  should  allege  that  there  most 
be  in  the  arrows  something  like  drunkenness?  The  Holy  Spirit  asserts 
the  very  same  sort  of  baptism  with  respect  to  Asher,  Deut  zxxiii.  94: 
''  He  shall  dip  his  foot  in  oil."  This  does  not  mean  that  he  was  literally 
to  dip  his  foot  in  oil ;  it  means  that  the  tribe  was  to  have  abundance 
of  oil.  He  was  not  to  be  all  immersed  in  oil ;  bat  his  foot  was  to  be 
immersed.  He  was  imm^'sed  up  to  the  ankle.  This  is  entirely  dbe 
same  figure  with  baptism  in  the  £^Mrd.    It  dMotes  plenty-— not  aode. 
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To  be  baptized  in  the  Spirit,  is  to  have  abundance  of  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  I  rest  fully  satisfied  that  no  man  of  sense  will  ever  question 
what  I  have  written  wMk  reject  to  pouring  and  sprinkling,  as  emblem- 
atical in  baptism. 

Section  IV. — Mr.  H.  disputes  some  of  my  examples  from  the  classics. 
Soldiers  htxpHztd  up  to  the  middle,  he  thinks,  could  not  be  said  to  be 
immersed  or  buried.  They  could  not  be  said  to  be  wholly  immersed  or 
buried  :  but  they  are  not  said  to  be  immersed  or  buried  as  to  the  whole 
person.  Is  not  the  baptism  expressly  limited  ?  Up  to  the  middle.  This 
example  is  as  good  as  if  the  soldiers  had  been  actually  buried  in  the 
sea.  It  is  to  me  unaccountably  astonishing  that  men  will  risk  the 
credit  of  their  understanding  by  such  observations ;  keeping  out  of  sight 
altogether,  that  it  is  the  law  of  our  God  that  we  are  handling.  What 
can  the  words  give  us  but  mode?  Would  a  child  imagine  that  the 
word  of  mode  should  determine  the  extent  of  an  object  subjected  to  that 
mode?  In  determining  the  meaning  of  the  word,  the  immersion  of  a 
joint  of  the  little  finger  is  as  good  as  the  immersion  of  the  whole  body. 

With  respect  to  the  Roman  general  who  baptized  his  hand  in  blood, 
to  write  an  inscription  for  a  trophy,  he  says,  '*  Suppose  we  grant  it.  My 
pen  is  the  instrument  of  writing,  and  I  dip  it  in  the  ink  when  I  write ; 
sorely  I  never  immerse  it  in  ink  when  I  write.  When  will  our  Baptist 
brethren  cease  this  play  upon  the  word  dipping,  when  they  are  to  prove 
a  total  immersion?*'  Must  I  tell  you  again  and  again,  Mr.  H.,  that  we 
nerer  pretend  to  prove  the  extent  of  the  immersion  from  the  word  itself? 
I  wish  to  treat  my  antagonist  with  respect ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
an  expression  of  contempt  in  repelling  such  allegations.  We  can  prove 
a  total  immersion ;  but  we  are  not  to  prove  it  from  the  word  itself.  He 
makes  a  distinction  in  dipping  a  pen  in  ink,  and  itnmersing  it.  But 
diere  is  no  difference  as  to  totality  between  dip  and  immerse;  both 
may  refer  either  to  a  part  or  to  the  whole.  In  the  expression,  dip  the 
fen  in  the  ink,  there  is  an  eUipsis  of  the  part  of  the  pen  dipped,  unde^ 
stood  from  thie  commonness  of  the  operation.  Besides,  dip  is  used  as  a 
more  familiar  word  than  immerse.  What  idea  has  the  writer  of  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  playing  upon  a  word,  when  he  calls  this  a  play^ 
ittg  upoD  the  word  dipping  7  Has  it  not  the  same  meaning  here  that 
il  has  every  where  else?  How,  then,  is  this  playing  upon  it?  If  we 
dmose  to  be  stiff  and  stately,  can  we  not  also  say,  immeru  the  point  of 
tteoen  f    This  is  egregious  trifling. 

with  respect  to  the  sinner  represented  by  Porphyry,  as  baptized  up 
to  his  head  in  Styx,  he  says,  "  He  is  not  immersed ;  he  is  not  buried  m 
water.^  Is  he  not  immersed  as  far  as  he  is  baptiz^?  Would  Mr.  H. 
llave  him  immersed  farther  than  he  is  said  to  be  baptized?  What  more 
can  be  required  than  proof  that  the  word  immerse  corresponds  to  the 
vord  bntize?  Does  he  expect  that  if  the  word  will  extend  to  the  whole 
fNttson,  n  cannot  also  be  capable  of  restriction  to  a  part  ?  Was  ever 
ttimseuse  so  nonsensical?  But  is  not  the  express  restrietioa  here  su^ 
Join^y  evidence  that,  without  such  restriction,  the  baptism  wonld  br 
aMemodd  as  extending  to  the  whole  pemonf  •      «r 
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In  reference  to  Alexander's  soldiers  baptized  in  the  tide  up  to  the 
Middle,  he  says,  that  if  this  was  immersion,  "  then,  when  our  Baptist 
ministers  wade  out  into  the  river  with  their  caq^idates,  then  both  the 
minister  and  the  candidates  arc  immersed  without  being  put  under 
water  at  all."  Not  so  fast,  Mr.  H.  Is  this  a  fair  representation  ?  Are 
Alexander's  soldiers  said  to  be  immersed  ?  They  are  not :  they  are  said 
to  be  immersed  up  to  the  middle.  Is  it,  then,  Mr.  H.,  consistent  with  your 
ideas  of  truth,  to  represent,  that  either  of  those  things  was  an  inunersion 
fjenerally  ?  Alexander's  soldiers  are  expressly  said  to  be  immersed  only  in 
part :  and  in  the  situation  supposed,  the  minister  and  the  candidate  may 
be  both  said  to  be  immersed  up  to  the  middle.  In  that  situation,  the 
candidate  is  immersed  without  reference  to  a  part ;  that  is,  he  is  whoU? 
immersed.  Cease  trifling,  Mr.  H. ;  it  is  about  a  law  of  Him  who  ahall 
judge  the  world,  that  we  are  contending.  Could  you  not  say,  the  womtm 
carried  the  child  inttf  the  river,  and  dipped  htm  three  times  f 

Section  V. — Mr.  H.  proposes  three  inquiries,  which  I  notice  merdy 
as  a  specimen  of  his  reasoning. 

1.  *'  What  would  the  imm^iate  disciples  of  our  Lord  understand  as 
the  meaning  of  the  command,  baptize?"  What  could  they  understand 
as  the  meaning  of  the  command,  but  the  thin^  meant  by  the  word! 
The  answer  is  self-evident  If  the  word  siffnified  to  sprinkle,  they 
would  so  understand  the  command ;  if  it  signified  to  pour,  they  would 
understand  the  command  accordingly :  and  if  immersicm  was  the  meuh 
ing  of  the  word,  they  would  understand  the  command  to  be  to  immerse. 
The  true  question  is,  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  word  t 

2.  Mr.  H.'s  second  question  is,  "  Is  there  satisfactory  OTidence  that 
they  always  administered  the  ordinance  by  immersion  V*  To  this  I  reply, 
had  there  been  no  account  at  all  of  their  practice,  it  is  evident  that  they 
performed  the  rite  in  the  manner  commanded.  We  know  from  the  word 
itself,  what  must  have  been  their  practice,  had  there  been  no  account 
of  that  practice.  If  the  word  signified  to  immerse,  must  not  inspired 
practice  correspond  with  a  Divine  command  ?  Had  the  word  ngnified 
to  pijury  the  apostolical  practice  must  always  have  been  pouring.  As  it 
was  to  immerse,  it  must  have  been  always  immersion.  No  evidence  is 
essentially  necessary,  but  that  of  the  word  itself.  Apostolical  practice 
independently  proves  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  H.'s  third  question  is,  *'  On  the  supposition  that  they  did  so,  if 
there  evidence  that  they  considered  that  one  mode  essential  V*  To  this 
I  reply,  if  the  command  was  to  immerse,  is  not  the  command  the 
thing  to  us  as  it  was  to  them?  Besides,  if  the  apostles  always 
immersion,  when  other  modes  were  not  only  practicable,  but  more  easy, 
tlieir  practice  is  equal  to  a  command.  Would  they  have  practised 
immersion,  if  sprinkling  would  serve? 

With  respect  to  the  divers  bt^i^tisms,  Heb.  ix.  10,  he  says  that  Pan! 
**  specifies  here,  what  washings  (baptisms)  or  purifyinss  he  meaks  of; 
and  the  only  ones  which  he  specifies  are  here  perfiMrmed  with  blood,  and 
with  the  ashes  of  an  heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean."  Paul  wpe^BeB  no 
such  thing.    None  of  the  things  rererred  to  are  a  spedficatjon  of  the 
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hiptisiD.  Does  he  refer  to  the  baptisms,  what  was  done  with  the 
sprinkling  of  blood  ?  There  is  not  the  semblance  of  truth  for  the 
assertion.  The  apostle  does  not  call  the  sprinkling  of  blood  a  baptism, 
nor  even  a  washing  of  any  kind.  He  does  not  speak  of  washing  with 
the  ashes  of  an  heifer.  The  blood  of  bolls  and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes 
of  an  heifer,  sprinkling  the  unclean,  are  said  to  sanctify  to  the  purifying 
of  the  flesh,  but  are  not  said  to  be  baptisms.  **  These  sprinklings,''  says 
Mr.  H.,  **  Paul  calls  baptisms"  It  is  not  so,  Mr.  H.  Paul  does  not  call 
these  sprinklings,  baptisms.  Why  will  men  again  and  again  assert  what 
has  not  a  colour  of  truth  ?  It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  give  so  strong 
a  contradiction  to  men  who  are,  as  Christians,  worthy  of  esteem ;  but  it 
is  not  from  inadvertence  that  such  assertions  are  made ;  on  that  ground, 
it  would  claim  indulgence :  but  the  assertion  continues  to  be  made,  after 
being  a  thousand  times  contradicted.  The  subtilty  of  Satan  himself 
cannot  plausibly  contrive  to  force  these  sprinklings  into  the  divers 
h€^isms. 

With  respect  to  the  opinion  of  the  Baptists  that  the  hctthing  (Numb. 
zix.  17,  18)  may  be  one  of  the  divers  baptisms,  (Heb.  ix.)  Mr.  H.  ob- 
serves, "  I  am  glad  of  the  objection,  because  it  distinctly  recognises  the 
fact  that  Paul  refers  to  those  purifyings  as  among  his  divers  baptisms.*' 
The  Baptists  do  not  allege  this  as  an  objection ;  they  bring  it  as  an 
example.  But  how  does  it  serve  Mr.  H.  ?  He  says,  '*  It  recognises  the 
purifyings  as  among  the  divers  baptisms."  It  makes  no  such  recogni- 
tion ;  it  recognises  one  of  the  purifications  as  a  baptism.  Does  that 
import  that  all  the  purifications  were  baptisms?  This  is  an  amazing 
want  of  perspicacity.  If  a  man  presents  to  a  banker  twenty  notes,  does 
the  banker  recognise  them  all  as  his,  because  he  recognises  one  of  them? 

"  But  the  objection,"  says  Mr.  H.,  "  is  idle ;  as  Paul  does  not  specify 
the  bathing  as  any  part  of  what  he  means,  but  he  does  specify  the 
sprinkling.''  Baptists  do  not  allege  that  Paul  specifies  the  bathing  as  a 
baptism.  It  is  enough  for  them  that  it  may  have  been  an  immersion ; 
they  need  no  information  from  the  apostle  on  the  subject.  The  apostle 
tells  them,  that  there  were  under  the  law  divers  baptisms.  He  tells 
them  nothing  more  about  these  baptisms;  but  they  are  entitled  to 
include  among  them  every  thing  that  can  come  under  the  meaning  of 
the  word.  Here,  Mr.  H.  shows  himself  deficient  as  to  first  principles. 
He  assumes  that  the  bathing,  in  Numb.  xix.  17,  18,  cannot  be  among 
the  baptisms ;  because  Paul  does  not  express  this.  Every  thing  must 
be  included  among  the  divers  baptisms  that  comes  under  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  without  any  explanation  of  the  apostle.  Paul  specifies  none 
of  the  divers  baptisms ;  but  if  there  was  a  bathing  in  any  of  the  Old 
Testament  rites,  which  was  performed  by  immersion,  then  such  bathing 
was  a  baptism.  That  the  sprinklings  referred  to  are  a  specification  of 
the  divers  baptisms^  is  a  most  unfounded  assumption.  On  similar 
grounds,  he  assures  us,  that  ver.  15  and  onward  speak  of  baptisms.  He 
might  as  well  assert,  that  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  thing  referred  to,  as 
belonging  to  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 

**  Another  of  those  baptisms,"  says  Mr.  H.,  "  is  menl 
viiL  7."    As  I  cannot  think  that  the  author 
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readers,  I  must  say  that  an  argument  more  childishly  weak,  I  have  neter 
found  in  controYersy.  The  leper  was  cleansed  by  sprinkling ;  but  is 
that  sprinkling  ever  called  baptism  ?  Are  such  assumptions  to  be  con- 
tinually reiterated  ?  '*  As  it  is  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Christ,"  says 
Mr.  H.,  '*  that  docs  the  cleansing,  surely  it  should  be  the  sprinkling  of  the 
water  in  baptism,  that  signifies  the  cleansing/'  Here,  the  author  con- 
veniently overlooks  what  I  have  said  on  the  phrase,  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  of  Christ.  There  is  no  actual  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Chnst  on 
the  believer.  The  application  of  the  blood  of  Christ  is  called  a  sprinkling, 
in  allusion  to  the  type, — the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice.  No 
man  of  sense  has  ever  questioned  this,  since  I  pointed  it  out.  The  man 
who  does  not  acknowledge  it,  I  cannot  think  worthy  of  being  addressed 
by  argument.  No  axiom  can  be  more  self-evident.  Neither  pomring 
nor  sprinkling  can  be  emblematical,  for  the  reasons  alleged.  But  it  is 
strange  to  astonishment,  that  the  author  did  not  see,  that  if  baptism  is 
a  sprinkling  as  an  emblem  of  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  it 
cannot  be  a  pouring  as  an  emblem  of  the  pouring  of  the  Spirit.  Yet, 
the  writer  and  many  of  my  opponents  are  so  extravagantly  inconsistent, 
that  they  take  both  emblems  out  of  the  ordinance.  Dr.  Miller  takes 
both  emblems,  while  he  acknowledges  that  Christ  has  appointed  neither. 

With  respect  to  Mark  vii.  3,  4 ;  Luke  xi.  98,  he  says :  "  The  fault  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  and  of  the  disciples,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews,  was,  thai 
they  had  not  first  been  baptized  before  eating;  t.  e.,  they  had  eaten  with 
unwashed  hands."  Now,  with  respect  to  facts  that  interest  the  passions 
and  prejudices,  who  can  trust  historians  who  report  documents  that 
never  see  the  light,  when  a  man  of  God  makes  such  a  representation  of 
documents  that  are  in  the  hands  of  all  his  readers?  Mr.  H.  tells  us, 
that  the  fault  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews,  was,  that  he  had 
eaten  with  unwashed  hands.  It  is  not  a  fact.  Mr.  H.  tells  us,  that 
the  fault  of  the  disciples  was,  that  they  had  not  first  been  baptized  before 
eating.  Neither  is  this  a  fact,  Mr.  H.  The  disciples  are  charged  as 
eating  with  unwashed  hands ;  the  Lord  is  charged  as  eating  unbaptized. 
These  are  the  facts,  however  baptism  may  be  explained.  How  is  it 
consistent  with  integrity  to  confound  these  facts,  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  the  following  conclusion :  **  The  washing  of  the  hands,  there- 
fore, was  a  baptism  1"  The  washing  of  the  hands  is  neither  here  nor 
anywhere  else  said  to  be  a  baptism  of  the  person. 

In  reference  to  my  assertion,  that  the  baptism  afler  market  before 
eating  is  immersion,  he  asks,  **  What  does  he  bring  to  prove  itt  The 
word  baptize  !'*  Here  we  have  a  note  of  admirSition.  Well  may  we 
wonder  that  any  intellect  is  so  obtuse  as  not  to  perceive  that  the  proof 
objected  to,  is  the  only  proof  that  the  case  admits.  What  other  proof 
could  be  given,  than  that  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  Greek 
language  ?  Should  I  say  that  the  man  is  stupid  who  cannot  see  this, 
how  is  Mr.  H.  to  know  what  I  here  mean  by  the  word  stupid  ?  Is  it  not 
by  its  meaning  every  where  else?  If  it  signifies  dull  of  apprehension 
in  the  English,  is  it  not  so  to  be  understood  as  here  used?  Yet,  Mr. 
H.  would  call  this  proving  a  thing  by  itself,  or  assuming  the  point  in 
debate.     When  the  meaning  of  a  word  is  proved,  and  when  a  secondary 
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nieaning  is  not  in  proof,  it  is  seli^yident  that  in  every  sitaation  it  hu 
its  proved  meaning.     This  is  as  certain  as  proof  in  mathematics. 

Mr.  H.  tells  us  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Jews  had  such 
a  practice.  There  is  no  need  of  such  evidence;  the  testimony  of 
the  evangelist  ought  to  be  sufficient  It  is  a  false  first  principle  to 
assume,  that  a  fact  in  Scripture  cannot  be  believed,  unless  it  is  proved 
by  the  history  of  the  times.  This  is  not  essential  even  to  civil  history. 
He  refers  with  astonishment  to  my  assertion,  that  *^  even  an  ineiq>licab]e 
'iifficulty  could  not  affect  the  certainty  of  my  conclusions."  Is  he 
so  little  conversant  with  the  nature  of  evidence,  as  to  think  this  a  bold 
assertion  ?  The  Bible  itself  could  not  stand  without  the  assumption  of 
its  truth.  But  in  the  question  at  issue,  there  is  not  one  inexplicable 
difficulty — indeed,  to  learning  and  skill  there  is  not  a  single  difficulty  at 
all.  I  make  the  observation  for  the  sake  of  truth  in  general,  rather  than 
its  bearing  on  this  point. 

"  To  my  mind,"  says  Mr.  H.,  "  here  is,  so  far,  demonstration — ^proof 
which  puts  it  beyond  my  power  to  doubt — ^that  sprinkling  and  pouring 
are  scriptural  modes  of  baptism."  Here  we  have  a  specimen  of  what, 
in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  H.,  is  demonstration.  Because  the  Jews  were 
displeased  with  the  disciples  for  not  washing  their  hands  before  eating, 
and  with  Jesus,  for  not  baptizing  himself  before  dinner,  therefore, 
sprinkling  or  pouring  is  a  mode  of  baptism  1  Demonstration,  admirable 
demonstration !  Because  the^Jews  had  water-pots  for  purification,  there- 
i(M«,  sprinkling  and  pouring  are  modes  of  baptism  1  Such  demonstration 
18  not  to  be  found  in  Euclid.  Even  were  immersion  out  of  the  question, 
Mr.  H.  and  the  rest  of  my  opponents,  who  allege  an  improbability  from 
this  passage,  assume  a  false  principle.  They  assume,  that  if  it  is  not 
tnunerse,  it  must  be  what  they  mean.  It  might  be  neither  sprinkle,  nor 
pour,  nor  purify ;  it  might  be  any  one  of  many  other  things.  This  is 
another  instance  in  which  they  assume  what  they  ought  to  prove. 

With  respect  to  Acts  ii.  17 ;  xi.  15, 16,  he  says,  "  the  mode  of  baptism 
here  spoken  of,  is  under  the  figure  of  pouring  and  shedding  forth."  The 
gift  of  the  Spirit  is  spoken  of  under  the  figure  of  pouring  and  shedding 
forth,  but  the  pouring  and  shedding  forth  are  not  called  baptism.  The 
gift  of  the  Spirit  may  be  figuratively  spoken  of  under  any  mode  of  the 
figurative  object  But  there  is  no  mode  in  the  operations  of  the  Spirit 
llie  likeness  of  the  figure  is  always  in  the  effects.  The  gifl  of  the 
Spirit  is  spoken  of  under  all  the  modes  of  the  motion  of  water.  Does 
tnis  imply,  that  any  one  of  these  motions  is  the  same  as  any  other  ?  or, 
that  there  is  any  real  motion  in  the  Spirit  like  the  motion  of  water  ? 
Surely  any  portion  of  discernment  may  perceive  that  the  same  object 
may  be  figured  under  different  modes.  Moses  says,  **  My  doctrine  shall 
drop  as  the  rain,  my  speech  shall  distil  as  the  dew."  Is  the  dropping  of 
rain  the  same  figure  with  the  distilling  of  dew  ?  And  is  there  any 
likeness  in  mode,  between  doctrine  and  the  thing  referred  to?  Nothing 
but  ignorance  of  the  philosophy  of  language  could  embolden  our  oppo- 
nents to  use  such  arguments.  May  not  a  child  perceive,  that  if  the  gifl 
of  the  Spirit  is  spoken  of,  both  as  a  pouring  and  a  shedding  forth,  the 
likeness  in  the  figure  cannot  be  in  mode^  as  the 
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have  two  modes  ?  Shill  I  never  be  able  to  teach  my  opponentSi  thtt 
whenever  mode  is  ascribed  to  the  Spirit,  the  phraseology  is  accomnK^ 
dated  to  the  emblem — instead  of  mode  being  employed  as  an  emblem? 
Speaking  with  respect  to  pouring,  sprinkling,  &c.,  he  says :  "  I  cannot 
but  wonder  that  those  who  insist  so  much  upon  the  words, '  buried  uM 
him  in  baptism,'  are  not  able  to  see  in  these  also  an  equal  authority  for 
proper  modes  of  baptism."  A  very  little  penetration  would  entirely  relieve 
the  patient  from  this  malady.  His  wonder,  as  in  most  instances,  would 
cease,  with  a  little  more  knowledge.  Baptists  cannot  but  see  immersion 
in  the  phrases  **  buried  in  baptism"  and  **  buried  by  baptism  ;"  because 
believers  cannot  be  buried  in  baptism  without  being  immersed  in  the 
water  of  baptism.  They  cannot  see  a  mode  of  baptism  in  sprinkling, 
pourings  shedding  forthy  falling  as  rain,  and  because  none  of  these  are 
ever  called  baptism.  Cannot  Mr.  H.  see,  that  if  pouring  and  sprinkUng 
are  both  applied  to  the  gifl  of  the  Spirit,  without  implying  that  they  are 
the  same  mode,  immersion  may  likewise  be  applied  to  the  same  gift, 
while  it  is  a  mode  different  from  both? 

Section  VI. — Mr.  H.  thinks  it  strange  that  Baptists  dwell  so  much  on 
the  much  wetter  at  Enon,  while  they  find  enough  in  Jerusalem  to  baptize 
three  thousand  converts  in  a  small  part  of  one  day.  Here  he  thinks  he 
has  shut  us  up  in  a  dilemma,  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  We  moit 
either  give  up  a  sufficiency  of  water  in  Jerusalem,  or  we  must  set  no 
value  on  the  abundance  of  it  in  Enon.  But  a  little  discriminatioo 
would  have  prevented  this  observation.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
incoiisislcncy  in  our  sentiments  on  this  subject.  The  writer  assumei 
that  we  think  that  John  the  Baptist  declined  Jerusalem  for  want  of 
water.  This  is  not  the  fact :  he  chose  the  wilderness  for  other  reasons, 
and  in  the  wilderness  he  chose  the  place  most  fit  for  his  purpose  of 
baptism.  Had  there  been  a  lake  at  Jerusalem,  John  would  have  chosen 
the  wilderness  as  the  station  of  his  labours.  He  thinks  it  strange,  also, 
that  if  the  much  water  in  Enon  was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  baptism, 
we  never  hear  a  complaint  about  the  want  of  water  with  the  apostles. 
The  apostles,  however,  did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  wilderness ;  and, 
wherever  they  went,  they  could  find  as  much  water  as  would  immerse 
their  converts.  For  the  multitudes  baptized  by  John  at  the  same  place, 
much  water  was  necessary  ;  no  such  thing  was  necessary  for  the  immer- 
sion of  a  few. 

Much  water,  he  says,  was  necessary  for  supplying  John's  hearers 
with  drink,  as  he  wrought  no  miracle.  Our  Lord  had  as  great  crowds 
to  hear  him,  yet  he  did  not  supply  them  miraculously  with  drink.  John 
is  not  said  to  have  preached  at  Enon,  because  there  was  much  water 
there.  Not  only  is  the  drink  apocryphal,  but  the  use  of  the  water  is 
expressly  stated.  He  baptized  at  Enon  because  there  was  much  water. 
It  is  also  stated,  that  it  was  to  be  baptized  the  people  went. 

He  quotes  from  travellers  an  account  of  the  destitution  of  water  in 
the  wilderness  of  Judea.  Well,  was  not  this  the  very  reason  why  John 
baptized  in  Enon?  He  could  have  sprinkled  anywhere.  He  thinks 
it  might  be  necessary  for  purification.     But  there  is  no  purification  in 
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the  narrative.  Perhaps  it  was  for  swimining,  or  sailing,  that  the  much 
water  was  necessary.  Is  there  no  end  to  extravagance?  But  for  puri- 
fication it  could  not  be  necessary,  as  they  need  not  delay  a  moment  after 
baptism.  The  Spirit  of  God  assigns  the  use  of  the  much  water ;  dare 
arrogant  mortals  give  another  and  a  different  use  ? 

Section  VII. — ^With  respect  to  our  Lord's  baptism,  Mr.  H.  teUs 
us,  that  "  the  original  language  here  is  such  as  can  have  no  reference 
to  emerging  from  under  water."  He  alleges  a  concession  of  mine  with 
req)ect  to  the  preposition  apo ;  but  he  does  not,  it  seems,  understand 
the  criticism.  Apo  commences  its  motion yrom  the  object:  the  edge  of 
the  object,  then,  is  a  fulfilment  of  its  meaning.  But  it  is  obvious  that  it 
may  commence  in  any  part  of  the  object,  while  its  commencement  is 
still  equally  from  the  object.  Accordingly,  it  is  frequently  used  when 
the  motion  commences  within  the  object :  but  for  the  reason  alleged,  it 
cannot  definitely  express  this.  To  express  this  definitely,  ek  is  necessary. 
But  to  say,  with  Mr.  H.,  that  the  Greek  language  forbids  the  idea  of 
emerging  from  under  water,  is  unwarranted  by  the  use  of  the  word.  It 
does  not  decisively  express  that  idea,  but  it  may  be  used  when  the 
motion  commenced  in  any  point  in  the  water. 

As  to  the  verb,  I  suppose  Mr.  H.  rests  on  the  authority  of  Professor 
Stuart,  of  Andover.  But  I  tell  both  these  gentlemen,  that  the  verb  does 
not  forbid  emersion.  On  the  contrary,  the  verb,  compounded  with  kataj 
is  used  by  iEsop  as  signifying  to  dive.  When  Mercury,  compassionating 
the  woodman  who  let  his  axe  drop  into  the  river,  dived  three  times,  one 
of  the  dips  was  by  katc^duo,  and  the  other  two  by  katabas,  Anabas, 
then,  would  be  the  exact  word  for  emerging,  corresponding  to  the  word 
that  expresses  the  diving. 

I  will  tell  Mr.  H.  another  secret.  Justin  Martyr  uses  the  word 
anadtmtos  (emerging)  instead  of  anabainontos,  in  relating  this  transac- 
tion. 4^id  not  Justin  know,  as  well  as  Mr.  H.,  what  is  consistent  with 
the  original  language?  We  have  Justin's  authority  that  this  account 
of  the  evangelist  refers  to  the  immersion  and  emersion  of  Jesus.  He 
understood  the  passage  as  asserting  that  the  Spirit  of  God  descended  on 
Jesus  as  he  emerged  firom  the  water ;  and  he  uses  the  very  preposition 
eqfo,  which  Mr.  H.  represents  as  precluding  the  idea  of  emersion.  After 
all,  I  freely  admit  that  the  phrase  itself  is  not  decisive.  It  would 
be  amply  verified  if  the  motion  commenced  at  the  edge  of  the  water 
Instead  of  being  a  partisan  to  force  evidence  it  will  ever  be  my  purpose 
to  represent  evidence  as  in  the  sight  of  God  Let  my  opponents  take 
this  concession  also.  I  am  too  strong  in  truth,  to  be  afraid  of  conceding 
anything  that  truth  requires.  But  is  it  not  absurd  to  ground  anything 
here  on  the  difference  between  apo  and  ek,  when  we  have  ek  in  the  case 
of  the  eunuch  ? 

He  alleges  that  the  phrase,  coming  up  out  of  the  water,  <<  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  one  has  been  under  water.'*  Very  true ;  but  if 
persons  are  represented  as  going  into  water  for  the  performance  of  a 
eertain  rite,  there  must  be  something  in  the  nature  of  the  rite  that 
obliges  them  to  go  there,  in  order  to  perform  the  rite  PenreraeneM 
2Q  52 
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may  cavil,  but  no  fair  answer  can  ever  be  given  to  this.    If  the  answer 
usually  given  can  satisfy  any  consciencCy  I  do  not  envy  that  coosciepcfc 

Section  VIII. — Mr.  H.  thinks  that  Jesus  was  baptized  as  a  priest, 
and,  therefore,  that  he  was  purified  by  sprinkling.  He  was  not  b^lized 
as  a  priest  This  is  extravagantly  absurd.  1.  John's  baptism  did  not 
Delong  to  the  old  dispensation.  It  made  no  distinction  between  priests 
and  the  rest  of  the  Jews.  2.  Jesus  could  not  be  bi^tized  as  a  priest, 
because  he  was  not  of  the  priesthood  to  which  the  Leviticai  ceremonies 
belonged :  these  belonged  only  to  the  priesthood  of  the  tribe  of  Levi 
and  of  the  house  of  Aaron.  3.  Had  he  been  consecrated  as  a  Leviticai 
priest,  all  the  ceremonies  of  consecration  would  have  been  employed  as 
well  as  sprinkling.  4.  John  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  consecration  of 
priests.  5.  It  was  the  baptism  that  others  received  from  John  to  which 
Jesus  submitted.  6.  Justin  Martyr  had  a  better  view  of  the  necessity 
of  baptism  with  respect  to  Jesus.  He  was  not  baptized,  he  said,  for  hu 
own  sinS;  but  for  the  sins  of  the  human  race,  which  had  fallen  under 
death  by  the  seduction  of  the  serpent  There  was  in  Christ's  immersioa 
the  same  figure  as  in  that  of  his  people.  They  are  cleared  of  sin  bj 
fellowship  with  him  in  his  death,  which  is  figured  in  their  burial  with 
Him  by  baptism.  He  took  their  sins  oflf  them,  and  cancelled  them  by 
his  death :  the  blood  of  his  death  washed  them  away.  His  own 
baptism,  then,  had  as  much  propriety  in  the  figure  as  the  baptism  of  his 
people. 

Section  IX. — Mr.  H.,  as  well  as  Dr.  Miller,  adopts  the  silly  evasion, 
with  respect  to  Philip  and  the  eunuch  going  into  the  water,  which  alleges 
that  it  equally  proves  that  they  were  both  immersed,  if  it  proves  that 
eitlier  of  them  was  immersed.  He  entirely  mistakes  the  argument  No 
man  reasons  so  foolishly  as  to  assert  that  every  one  who  is  in  water  must 
be  totally  immersed.  The  argument  is,  that  nothing  but  the  necesnty 
of  immersion,  as  to  one  of  them,  could  take  them  both  into  the  water. 
Indeed,  what  can  be  the  use  of  telling  us  that  they  went  into  the  water, 
if  it  is  not  for  our  instruction  ? 

He  tells  us,  that  it  is  not  certain  "  that  they  went  farther  than  to  the 
river."  What!  Not  certain  that  they  went  into  the  river t  How, 
then,  could  they  come  out  of  it?  If  I  have  admitted  this  as  to  c^  I 
have  not  admitted  it  as  to  ek.  He  gives  us  a  number  of  passages  in 
which  eis,  the  preposition  signifying  into,  signifies  unto.  This  is  no  nei» 
to  us ;  it  needed  no  proof.     Our  proof  is  independent  of  this. 

"Who  will  prove  to  me,"  says  Mr.  H.,  "that  the  stream  was  a  foot 
deep  ?"  If  he  means  proof  independent  of  the  passage,  there  is  no  need 
of  such  proof.  A  controversialist  that  knows  his  business  will  never 
attempt  this ;  nor  will  he  demand  it  The  proof  is,  that  Philip  and  the 
eunuch  went  into  it  in  order  to  the  performance  of  the  rite,  and  nothing 
but  immersion  could  make  it  necessary  to  go  into  the  water.  If  the  bap- 
tism was  an  immersion,  I  suppose  that  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  water  was  deep  enough  for  immersion.  Had  pouring  or  sprinkling 
been  used,  they  would  neither  of  them  have  gone  into  the  water. 
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"  Who,"  says  Mr.  H.,  "  will  prove  it  a  stream  at  all?"  Wisdom  will 
never  undertake  the  proo^wiadom  will  never  ask  the  question.  Whether 
it  was  a  fountain  or  a  pond,  a  river  or  a  lake,  makes  no  difference. 
Could  any  fact  in  history  afford  proof  on  such  a  principle  7  Indeed,  had 
there  been  no  mention  of  water,  and  had  it  been  in  a  desert,  the  word 
baptize  proves  that  there  must  have  been  water  for  immersion.  What 
folly  is  it,  then,  when  the  water  is  mentioned,  to  demand  proof  that  it 
was  a  stream  I 

*'  Who  will  prove,"  he  asks,  **  the  quantity  of  water  there  was  suffi- 
cient to  render  an  immersion  possible  ?"  If  they  went  into  the  water 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  the  ordinance,  pouring  or  sprinkling  a 
little  water  could  not  have  been  the  thing  performed.  If,  then,  immer- 
sion is  the  only  thing  that  will  give  a  reason  for  their  going  into  the 
water,  there  is  proof  that  the  water  was  deep  enough  for  immersion. 

**  If  it  was,"  he  continues,  "  who  will  prove  that  the  eunuch  was  im- 
mersed V*  The  passage  proves  it.  He  was  the  person  baptized,  and  to 
perform  the  baptism  they  went  into  the  water. 

Mr.  H.  thinks  that  there  is  some  probability  in  favour  of  sprinkling 
on  this  occasion.  Philip  expounded  the  chapter  of  the  prophecy  which 
the  eunuch  was  reading :  in  Uiat  chapter  there  is  something  about  sprink- 
ling :  this  would  naturally  bring  on  a  conversation  about  baptism,  which 
is  sprinkling,  &c.  dLC.  Am  I  to  refute  dreams  and  visions?  But  the 
dream,  like  other  dreams,  is  inconsistent.  It  supposes  that  sprinkling 
is  the  meaning  of  the  word  baptism,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
author's  theory.  He  gives  it  a  general  meaning,  though  I  cannot  dis- 
cover exactly  what  that  general  meaning  is.  Whatever  it  is,  it  must 
include  all  modes,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  modal  at  all.  Here  h^ 
makes  it  one  precise  mode. 

Section  X. — ^With  respect  to  Rom.  vi.  1,  and  Col.  ii.  12,  he  says, 
*'  There  is  just  as  much  reason  to  argue  from  them  that  believers  are 
literally  put  to  death  in  baptism,  as  that  they  are  literally  buried  under 
water  in  baptism."  To  this  I  reply,  that  they  are  literally  immersed, 
but  the  burial  is  equally  figurative  as  Uie  death ;  and  they  die  in  baptism 
as  well  as  they  are  buried  in  baptism.  Indeed,  it  is  by  being  buried  that 
they  die.  That  this  figurative  burial  is  under  water  is  not  in  the  pas- 
sage :  this  is  known  from  the  rite,  and  is  here  supplied  by  ellipsis. 

''  They  are  planted  together,"  says  the  author,  *'  in  the  likeness  (not 
of  his  grave  or  burial)  but  in  the  likeness  of  his  death."  This  is  ex- 
quisite criticism.  He  here  confounds  burying  and  planting.  Are  not 
these  two  different  things,  and  have  we  not  here  two  figures?  Believers 
are  said  to  be  buried  with  Christ  by  baptism,  and  to  be  planted  with 
him  in  the  likeness  of  his  death.  The  burying  and  the  planting  both 
refer  to  baptism,  but  they  are  not  the  same  %ure,  but  exhibit  the  object 
in  a  different  point  of  view. 

'*  If,"  says  Mr.  H.,  "  we  are  to  infer  the  mode  of  baptism  from  these 
figures,  the  evidence  is  strongest  for  drawing  a  resemblance  for  the  mode 
of  baptism  from  hanging  on  the  cross,  for  that  was  the  mode 
dying;  and  the  passage  says,  we  are  crucified  with  him." 
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ragantly  absurd  is  this !  We  are,  indeed,  said  to  be  crucified  with  Christ, 
but  are  we  said  to  be  crucified  tn  baptism  f  But  we  are  said  to  be  buried 
in  baptism.  Besides,  crucifixion  is  still  a  different  thing  from  both 
planting  and  burial.  Does  he  expect  the  same  likeness  in  all  f  Are  we 
said  to  be  crucified  in  baptism  in  the  likeness  of  Christ's  death?  There 
is  no  criticism  in  these  observations. 

'*  The  argument/'  says  the  writer,  "  is.  We  are  dead  with  Christ,  and 
we  must  no  more  live  to  sin  than  a  dead  body  must  live."  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  understand  this  commentary.  What  is  meant  by  the  phrase, 
"  than  a  dead  body  must  live  ?"  I  suppose,  by  the  phrase,  must  not  Ihr 
to  sin,  he  means  the  duty  of  not  living  to  sin.  But  in  the  contrast  he 
cannot  mean  the  duty  of  a  dead  body.  A  dead  body  cannot  live ;  the 
contrast,  then,  would  be  that  believers  cannot  live  in  sin  more  than  a 
dead  body  can  live.  This  supposes  that  the  security  against  being  in 
sin  is  the  total  extinction  of  sin  in  the  Christian.  I  do  not  understand 
this  theology. 

"  We  are  dead,"  says  Mr.  H.,  *'  and  more — we  are  buried ;  as  we  often 
say,  to  express  strongly  the  fact  that  a  person  has  ceased  fi'om  living, 
He  is  dead  and  buried."  But,  Mr.  H.,  this  is  not  the  apostle's  phrase- 
ology ;  he  does  not  say  that  believers  are  dead  and  buried,  but  that  they 
are  buried  into  death,  and  that  burial  into  death  is  tn  and  by  baptism. 
Believers  are  not  merely  said  to  be  dead  and  buried,  but  to  die  and  to 
be  buried  in  baptism.  They  are  buried  by  baptism  into  death.  Twist 
and  twist  as  you  will,  still  there  is  burial  in  baptism.  There  must  be 
something  in  baptism  to  emblematize  death  and  burial ;  no  sophistry  can 
evade  this.  "  The  burying,"  says  he,  "  is  the  conclusive  token  of  his 
being  dead."  But,  I  ask,  how  is  the  token  found  in  baptism,  if  it  h 
not  in  its  mode  ?  There  is  no  token  of  death  in  pouring  or  sprinkling. 
**  So,"  continues  Mr.  H.,  "  the  baptism  is  a  token — not  of  the  biuying 
— but  of  the  death."  Why  does  he  so  directly  contradict  the  qiostle  ? 
Does  not  Paul  expressly  say,  that  we  are  buried  tn  baptism  and  by  bap- 
tism, which  necessarily  imports  that  there  is  a  burial  in  baptism  T  But 
how  is  baptism  a  token  of  death,  if  there  is  no  figurative  death  in  bap- 
tism ?  How  is  baptism  a  token  of  death,  but  by  its  being  a  burial  ?  The 
death  here  spoken  of  takes  place  in  the  burial.  Believers  are  buried 
into  death.  It  is  not,  they  die  and  are  buried,  but,  they  are  buried 
and  die, 

"  It  is  not,"  says  Mr.  H.,  "  the  mode  of  the  baptism  that  is  referred 
to,  but  the  effect  of  the  baptism."  What !  the  mode  of  baptism  not  re- 
ferred to  in  the  phrase,  buried  in  baptism!  Can  there  be  any  figurative 
burial,  without  something  to  represent  the  body  as  buried?  But  what 
is  the  effect  of  baptism?  Mr.  H.,  as  plainly  as  Dr.  Pusey  could  do,  tells 
us  that  it  is  the  crucifixion  of  the  old  man.  No  wonder  that  this  leprosy 
of  Oxford  has  spread  so  widely  in  the  Church  of  England.  But  Mr.  H., 
it  is  not  the  effect  of  baptism,  whatever  that  efiect  may  be  supposed  to  be, 
that  is  here  referred  to.  Our  old  man  is  indeed  here  said  to  be  crucified 
with  Christ,  but  not  in  baptism.     There  is  in  baptism  no  crucifixioo. 

The  argument  which  we  draw  from  1  Cor.  x.  1,  and  I  Pet  lii.  31, 
Mr.  H.  understands  to  be  rested  on  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  Red 
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Sea,  and  in  the  deluge.  I  can  see  neither  wit  nor  refutation  in  this. 
He  knows  well,  what  we  have  said  on  these  passages.  But  he  tells  us, 
that  the  eight  souls  "  were  in  the  ark,  and  neither  buried  nor  immersed." 
What  could  be  a  more  expressive  burial  in  water  than  to  be  in  the  ark, 
when  it  was  floating?  As  well  might  it  be  said  that  a  person  is  not 
buried  in  earth,  when  lying  in  his  coffin  covered  with  earth.  May  not 
persons  in  a  ship  be  said  hguratively  to  be  buried  in  the  sea  ?  They 
who  were  in  the  ark  were  deeply  immersed. 

"  Moses,'*  Mr.  H.  tells  us,  '*  walked  on  dry  ground."  Yes,  and  he  got 
a  dry  dip.  And  coald  not  a  person,  literally  covered  with  oil-cloth,  get 
a  dry  immersion  in  water  ?  Are  not  the  Israelites  said  to  go  into  the 
sea?  Was  it  sea  where  they  walked?  It  is  called  sea  on  a  principle 
similar  to  that  on  which  it  is  called  baptism. 

Mr.  H.'s  charge  of  failure  in  making  out  an  immersion  in  the  case 
of  the  ark,  and  of  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea, 
ahows  a  total  inattention  to  the  processes  of  thought  in  language. 

"Few,  few  shall  part,  where  many  meet ; 
The  snow  shall  be  their  windlaf  sheet  i 
And  eTery  tnrf  beneath  thetr  feet 
Bhail  be  a  soldier's  sepalehre." 

Would  any  Goth  object  that  the  snow  cannot  be  a  winding  sheet, 
becaose  it  does  not  wind  round  the  whole  body  of  the  dying  soldier? 
As  the  sddier,  says  the  critic,  was  uncovered  above,  the  snow  cannot  be 
bis  winding  sheet.  And  is  he  not  a  Goth,  who  says  that  the  Israelites 
could  not  be  buried  or  immersed  in  the  sea,  because  they  were  not 
covered  with  the  water  ?  But  our  critic  must  proceed.  As  the  soldier 
lies  on  the  turf  without  any  covering  hqjna  it,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  the 
soldier's  sepulchre.     What  sort  of  criticism  is  this? 

**  Look  into  my  face,  dear  cousin,'*  said  one  pitted  by  the  small<^x, 
**  and  teJl  me,  are  there  not  pit-^ioles  deep  enough  to  bury  a  million  of 
Copids?"  The  critic  replies,  with  triumph,  "However  deep  the  pits 
may  be,  no  one  can  be  buried  in  them,  seeing  they  are  open  at  top." 
Tins  is  the  very  criticism  of  our  oppooents. 

If  Mr.  H.  is  unreasonably  obstinate  in  not  finding  an  immersion  here, 
he  makes  am{^e  amends  by  his  facibty  in  finding  spraif  for  sprinkling. 
But  not  only  is  the  sprvj  a  creation  of  the  imagmatioii,  it  is  a  creation 
unsoitable  to  the  occasion.  It  would  have  be^i  an  annoyance ;  and  the 
wind  that  blew  the  water  fi'om  them  could  not  blow  the  spray  on  them. 
Tea,  and  the  very  Ismpest  that  God  sent  on  their  enemies  for  their 
destruction,  Mr.  H.  empbys  for  the  bqHism  of  the  host  of  Israel,  Psalm 
Ixxvii.  On  the  Isra^tes  there  was  aeitlier  spray,  nor  rain,  nor  storm. 
Will  Mr.  H.  say,  what  is  the  baptum  of  die  B^  Sea? 

Mr.  H.  eomes  next  to  tiie  coasideralion  of  a  number  of  passages  in 
wkieh  he  alleges  that  wa  are  compeied  to  take  the  labouring  oar,  and 
render  that  certain  or  probaUe,  which  in  the  fiee  of  it  seens  iaqxMsiUe. 
Heie,  Mr.  H.  manifeiU  that  he  has  iiaiigiiMit  ridU  in  the  fimdamenlal 
IsMv  of  eontrotersy.  I  tdl  taini,  tkat  m  tlMea  iastaaces,  proof  does  Mi 
Iia4l^«i :  wa  are  Del  bomid  to  ps#ie,  iadspsadntly  of  tlie 
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there  was  a  sufficiency  of  water  in  any  of  the  situations  referred  to.  If 
we  have  proved  the  meaning  of  the  word,  the  word  cominands  the 
water,  in  opposition  to  any  number  of  improbabilities.  The  proof  of 
impossibility  lies  on  him.  Go,  then,  Mr.  H.,  and  study  the  prindplei 
of  reasoning.  You  should  know  when  it  is  your  duty  to  prore,  and 
when  you  have  the  privilege  of  calling  on  your  antagonist  to  prove. 

I  tell  Mr.  H.  that  I  can  immerse  the  three  thousand  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  without  the  assistance  of  the  brook  Kedron,  or  anj  proof 
from  history.  I  will  not  take  the  trouble  even  to  gauge  the  ponds  and 
reservoirs  in  Jerusalem.  There  may  have  been  many  conveniences  on 
that  occasion  in  Jerusalem,  of  which  we  can  know  nothing.  This  is 
enough  for  me,  had  it  been  situated  in  a  desert  I  have  been  formerly 
too  good-natured  in  making  faith  easy  to  my  opponents,  by  putting  the 
water  before  their  eyes:  I  shall,  henceforth,  oblige  them  to  go  and  look 
for  it 

*'  Now,"  says  Mr.  H.,  **  what  do  those  who  make  John  take  Jemsalem 
and  Judea  out  to  Enon,  to  immerse  them,  because  there  is  much  water 
there?  All  at  once,  and  very  conveniently,  there  are  discovered  a 
number  of  reservoirs  and  baths."  Here,  surely,  he  has  got  us  into  a  net ; 
but  it  is  a  weak  fish  that  cannot  break  the  meshes  of  this  net.  The 
author  founds  on  a  false  assumption :  he  assumes  that  John  avoided 
Jerusalem  for  want  of  a  sufficiency  of  water.  This  is  not  the  fact  Had 
there  been  a  lake  in  Jerusalem,  John  would  have  chosen  the  wilder^ 
ness ;  and  in  the  wilderness  he  chose  the  place  most  convenient  for  the 
immersion  of  great  multitudes.  If  we  refer  to  the  number  of  reservcMn, 
and  baths,  and  pools  in  Jerusalem,  it  is  out  of  compassion  for  the  weak* 
ness  of  our  opponents.  In  a  city  where  purifications  by  bathing  were 
every  day  so  numerous,  with  respect  to  both  rich  and  poor,  there  could 
be  no  want  of  conveniences  for  immersion.  But  I  care  not  if  there 
were  not  in  proof  a  single  pool  in  the  city :  I  will  force  water  out  of  the 
word,  as  used  in  the  ordinance,  although  there  is  no  water  in  the  word 
itself 

But  "  a  simple  mathematical  calculation,"  says  Mr.  H.,  ^  will  sihoir 
that  the  eleven  apostles  could  hardly  have  immersed  three  thousaod 
persons  in  so  short  a  time." 

Here  again  Mr.  H.  grounds  on  a  false  assumption.  He  assumes  that 
none  but  the  apostles  baptized.  Where  is  this  taught?  I  promise,  in 
the  name  of  Dr.  Pusey,  to  ofSet  him  a  premium  if  he  will  prove  this 
What  a  great  evil  is  superstition?  To  make  anything  necessarj  in  rdi 
gion,  that  God  has  not  commanded,  is  to  lay  a  foundation  for  Babykm 
the  Great.  Mr.  H.  thinks  he  has  here  the  certainty  of  mathematin) 
calculation,  when  his  reasoning  is  founded  on  his  superstition. 

Next  comes  the  jailer.  Mr.  H.  thinks  that  he  makes  out  a  strong 
point  of  inconsistency  on  our  part,  when  he  observes  that  we  find  means 
of  immersion  even  in  a  prison,  while  we  are  obliged  to  send  John  to 
Jordan  and  Enon.  But  I  have  shown  that  the  appearance  of  inoonsisi 
ency  here,  is  in  the  false  conceptions  of  those  who  allege  it  We  did  ooi 
send  John  out  of  Jerusalem  for  want  of  water :  he  chose  the  wildemen 
as  the  theatre  of  his  labour^  and  ehose  sueh  places  ia  it  as  suited  At 
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immersion  of  such  multitudes  as  came  to  his  baptism.  Does  this  iroplj 
that  water  may  not  be  found  in  any  inhabited  part  of  the  country  suuffi- 
eient  to  baptize  individuals  ?  Shame  to  common  sense  if  it  stumble  here ! 

He  tells  us  with  an  air  of  triumph,  that  there  is  not  a  "  scrap  of 
evidence  in  the  history,  to  show  that  an  immersion  was  possible." 
Here,  again,  I  arraign  my  antagonist  as  ignorant  of  his  duty  as  a 
controversialist  He  comes  into  the  arena,  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  the  tournament.  He  calls  on  us  for  proof,  when  proof 
lies  on  himself.  We  are  bound  to  prove  the  meaning  of  the  word.  If 
an  objector  alleges  the  inapplicabihty  of  such  a  meaning  in  any  case,  he 
is  bound  to  prove  that  it  is  inapplicable.  An  unproved  objection  is  no 
objection.  Is  there  in  the  passage  any  proof  of  the  possibility  even  of 
flprinkling?  It  may  be  alleged  that  there  is  no  need  of  this.  I  admit 
the  truth  of  this ;  but  this  shows  us  that  there  is  no  need  of  proof  from 
the  passage,  that  the  thing  asserted  was  possible.  That  it  was  possible, 
18  assumed  in  the  word,  whatever  the  word  may  signify.  If  we  read 
that  a  sportsman  was  drowned  in  crossing  a  certain  district,  are  we 
oUiged  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  river  or  pond,  before  we  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  drowned?  Were  we  even  certain  that  in  that 
district,  there  was  not  as  much  water  as  would  cover  him,  we  should 
discredit  the  report,  but  never  question  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The 
meaning  of  no  word  could,  in  every  instance,  be  proved,  if  it  is  not 
lawful,  m  cases  in  which  context  does  not  decide,  to  rest  on  previous 
proof:  the  meaning  of  no  word  could  in  any  case  be  proved,  if  it  is 
neeessary,  in  every  case,  to  prove  the  possibility  of  the  alleged  meaning 
bj  historical  evidence.  The  confidence  of  our  opponents  rests  entirely 
on  the  assumption  of  false  princifdes.  Instead  of  thinking  myself  obliged 
to  prove  the  existence  of  a  bath  in  the  jailer's  house  of  Philippi,  or  the 
possibility  of  going  to  the  Strymon,  I  utterly  refuse  to  be  called  on  for 
proof.  I  prove  the  possibility  of  immersion,  by  the  fact  that  there  was 
an  immersion. 

Mr.  H.  thinks  he  finds  an  inconsistency  in  us  in  flying  from  the  bath  to 
the  river.  Here,  again,  he  has  demonstratioD.  **  Now,"  says  he,  <*  this 
is  to  give  up  the  bi^tbm  in  a  bath  within  the  prison ;  for  I  take  it  as 
a  point  not  to  be  debated,  that  he  was  not  baptized  both  tn  the  prison 
and  out  of  it,  in  one  and  the  same  baptbm."  This  has,  to  superficial 
thinkers,  an  ^pearance  of  acuteness,  but  it  really  manifests  a  want  of 
discernment  In  holding  the  possibility  of  an  immersion,  both  in  the 
jail  and  in  the  river,  are  we  bound  to  hold  that  it  was  actually  por- 
KMrmed  in  both?  Can  any  intellect  make  such  an  assertion?  We 
mi^t  prove  the  probability  of  immersion  in  a  third  different  place, 
while  we  believe  that  it  actually  takes  place  only  in  one.  I  believe  that 
the  passage  affords  evidence  that  the  immersion  takes  place  without, 
yel  I  tim  strenuously  contend  for  the  possibility  of  immersion  in  the 
jaS. 

With  respect  to  Paul's  baptism,  Mr.  H.  asks,  '<  What  pretence  for  a 
bath  in  the  ohamberr  Wliat  pvetence,  I raply»4NlMHK  the  pos- 
sibaity  of  a  bath  in  this  cbamberf  And  a  FOM^§||^mBpB^  to 
enaUe  me  to  work  the  miraoie.    I     ~  ' 
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of  confining  the  baptism  to  this  chamber  t  Where  did  you  learn  that 
they  did  not  go  to  another  chamber  ?  Where  did  yon  learn  that  thej 
did  not  go  out  of  the  house  altogether?  Where  or  how  the  immeraioD 
was  performed,  I  neither  know  nor  care.  All  I  know  is,  and  that  1 
thoroughly  know,  Paul  was  immersed ;  for  the  word  tells  me  this.  Will 
my  opponents  learn  when  they  are  to  prove,  and  when  they  may  demand 
proof?  But  I  refuse  to  give  proof,  though  I  have  proof,  raul  was 
bathed  in  baptism^  therefore  he  was  immer^d.  In  Jndea,  where  the  la» 
forced  them  so  often  into  the  water,  baths  must  have  been  as  commoD 
as  ovens  in  English  farm-houses. 

In  the  account  of  the  baptism  of  Cornelius,  Mr.  H.  thinks  that  the 
idea  of  Peter  <*  seems  to  be,  not  that  they  might  be  carried  and  applied 
to  the  water,  but  that  water  might  be  brought  and  af^lied  to  tnem." 
Whether  they  were  to  go  to  the  water,  ot  the  water  was  to  be  broo^ 
to  them,  is  not  in  evidence  from  the  document  And  the  water  m^fat 
have  been  brought  for  immersion  as  well  as  crinkling,  even  had  ilboen 
implied  that  the  water  was  brought  "  The  Spirit's  mode  of  baptism," 
he  tells  us,  "  was  by  falling  upon."  The  Spurit  is  indeed  said  to  fid 
upon  them,  but  that  falling  is  not  called  baptism.  There  is  no  mode  in 
the  operation  of  the  Spirit  Whether  the  Spirit  is  said  to  fall  on  per- 
sons, or  to  be  poured  on  them,  or  they  are  said  to  be  immersed  in  tke 
Spirit,  there  is  no  mode  in  the  working  of  the  Spirit 

"  That  immersion,"  says  Mr.  H.,  "  was  early  and  eztensirelj  pn^ 
tised  is  certain.  That  it  was  not  considered  essential  is  also  certain." 
It  is  true  that  very  early  in  cases  of  necessity,  pouring  water  aroond 
persons  on  a  sick  bed,  was  admitted  a  substitute  for  unmersion ;  but 
it  is  not  true  that  they  called  the  substitute  by  the  name  of  bqrtiflm. 
Now  it  is  only  with  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  writings  of  the 
earliest  fathers  that  we  have  any  concern.  Their  opinion  as  to  the 
effect  of  baptism,  or  as  a  substitute,  I  despise  as  much  as  I  do  the 
opinions  of  Dr.  Pusey. 

The  following  extract  he  quotes  from  the  Rev.  William  T.  Hamilton: 
"  For  any  one  to  assume  that  one  mode  only  was  employed,  and  then 
demand  that  all  should  comply  with  that  mode,  while  Uiey  can  produce 
neither  express  command  nor  an  undeniable  example  of  baptism  by  im- 
mersion in  the  Bible,  is  rather  a  bold  stand  to  take,  especially  for  those 
who  insist  that  in  a  positive  ordinance,  the  law  of  the  ordinance  must  be 
our  guide." 

Who  is  it,  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Hamilton,  that  assumes  this?  Did  any  Bap- 
tist ever  ground  the  meaning  of  the  word  on  assumption?  The  Rev. 
Wm.  T.  Hamilton  may  dispute  their  proofs,  and  has  a  right  to  expnm 
his  opinion  of  the  sufficiency  of  their  proofe;  but  he  should  know  that 
to  allege  insufficient  proof  is  not  to  assume  the  point  at  issue.  Thb 
writer  appears  to  have  a  loose  random  way  of  speaking;  and  perhaps  he 
has  not  asked  himself  what  he  means  by  the  charge  of  assumption.  If 
he  really  understood  what  he  was  saying,  can  tl^e  be  a  greater  m^ 
re|Nnesentation  of  Baptists  than  to  charge  them  with  assummg  that  there  is 
bat  one  mode  of  this  ordinance;  and  on  the  mround  of  this  wure  assump* 
timSf  ealling  on  all  Christians  to  comply  wiub  it?    Do  they  not  preund 
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command  and  example  T  If  the  command  is  not  proved,  and 
the  example  not  satisfactory,  let  this  be  shown ;  but  let  them  not  be 
represented  as  grounding  on  assumption,  and  forcing  their  assumption 
on  their  neighlK>urs. 

Section  XI. — Mr.  Hall  asserts  that  Justin  "  uses  such  language  as 
renders  it  certain  that  he  by  no  means  considered  immersion  essential, 
and  such  as  renders  it  doubtful  whether  he  metni  immersion  at  all." 
Justin  uses  the  word  in  the  sense  of  immersion,  whenever  he  does  jsie 
ii—- never  in  any  other  sense.  Mr.  H.  teOs  us  that  in  writing  to  the 
Biiipeiur,  Justin  "  inTariably  describes  the  baptism,  and  does  not  use 
tile  fTord  baptism  at  all."  Well,  if  this  were  so,  how  can  his  use  of  the 
#erd  prove  that  he  did  not  consider  immersion  essential!  If  in  a 
oeitain  case  he  did  not  use  the  word  at  all,  how  can  the  word  in  that 
ease  prove  that  he  used  it  in  a  certain  meaning  t  Yery  true,  in  writing 
to  the  Emperor,  Justin  describes  the  ordinance,  without  using  the  word: 
bat  that  description,  so  ht  from  being  inconsistent  with  immersion,  adds 
to  the  proof  of  immersion :  it  proves  it  by  other  words.  Is  not  this 
neeessarily  implied  in  the  fact  that  the  candidates  for  baptism  were  led 
to  a  j^ace  where  there  was  water?  Is  it  not  necessarily  implied  in  the 
assertion  that  they  were  there  bom  again  in  that  ordinance  7  Is  not  this 
a  reference  to  their  issuing  out  of  the  water  of  buytism  7 

Another  of  Mr.  H.'s  proofi  b,  that  Justin  apphes  huo  and  loutran  to 
this  or^ance.  I  maintain  that  this  is  procn  of  immersion.  These 
words  apply  to  the  bathini^  of  the  whole  person.  When  Mr.  H.  epeaks 
of  kmo  as  signifying  washing  in  general,  he  speaks  not  in  knowledge. 
Baptism  is  represented  by  Justin  as  a  hoMng  qf  the  body.  Yet  I  tell 
Mr.  Hall,  that  though  hmo  is  applied  to  the  same  ordinance  as  hapHxo^ 
the  words  are  by  no  means  synonymous.  I  have  given  a  thousand  proofii 
of  this. 

The  author's  own  quotation  from  Cyprian,  might  show  him  that  even 
that  Father,  who  makes  perfmion  a  valid  substitute  for  baptism  in  case 
of  necessity,  does  not  consider  perfusion  to  be  baptism.  "  Perfiuion," 
says  he,  "  is  of  like  value  with  the  salutary  bath."  Does  not  this  import 
that  perfosion  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  salutary  bath?  Perfusion, 
then,  is  not  baptism,  in  the  estimation  of  this  Father,  although  he  made 
it  serve  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  H.  quotes  the  case  of  the  Jew,  who,  falling  sick  while  travelling 
with  Christians,  was  sprinkled  with  sand,  for  want  of  water.  Yes ;  and 
if  this  is  proof  that  sprinkling  will  serve  for  imnursian^  it  equally  proves 
that  5<»Mf  will  serve  for  water.  This  trash  will  find  no  purchasers  except 
the  Puseyites. 

Section  XII. — Mr.  H.  inquires,  ^  On  the  supposition  that  the  eany 
disciples  always  baptized  by  immersion,  is  there  evidence  that  they  con 
aidered  that  mode  essential  f* 

To  this  I  reply :  1.  TUs  stipposhieii  |p  not  fiilly  and  fairly  stated 
R  ought  to  be  indudedinihesup|MtoitklliAal  the  word  in  thecommstti 
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signifies  to  immerse.     If  we  are  right  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word,  the 
thing  commanded  is  in  ali  ages  the  same. 

2.  Even  on  the  defective  supjiositioD  stated,  the  answer  must  be  in 
the  affirmative.  If  they  who  practised  according  to  the  command  of  the 
apostles,  always  observed  the  ordinance  in  one  mode,  while  aereral 
other  modes  were  practicable  and  were  much  more  easily  obserTed,  it  is 
evident  that  the  mode  cannot  be  indifferent  Besides,  the  apostle  Paul 
fully  teaches  this :  "  Now  I  praise  you,  brethren,  that  ye  remember  me 
in  all  things,  and  keep  the  ordinances  as  I  delivered  them  unto  yoo." 
Even  the  covering  and  uncovering  of  the  head  in  public  worahip,  and 
the  wearing  of  short  or  long  hair,  are  things  thought  worthy  of  Kvine 
regulation.  Should  any  be  contentious  wiu  respect  to  the  forbidden 
practices,  it  was  deemed  a  sufficient  answer,  thai  *'  neither  the  apoatles 
nor  the  churches  had  any  such  custom."  This  eataUiahes  the  cuatoms 
of  the  apostolical  churches  as  firmly  as  if  all  thoee  customs  were  in  all 
the  formality  of  an  act  of  parliament. 

3.  Mr.  H.'s  supposed  case  in  answer  to  his  question  is  not  paraOd  to 
the  case  put  by  himself  The  case  put  is  example;  the  case  in  illn^ 
tration  is  command.  "Suppose,"  says  he,  "the  command  had  been, 
'  Let  every  believer  go  down  to  Jericho,*  Suppose  that  the  Saviour  and 
his  early  disciples  all  went  by  one  particular  way,  and  always  rode  oa 
ass  colts,  must  we  always  go  in  that  road?"  &c. 

To  this  I  reply :  The  way  by  which  they  are  to  go  to  Jericho  not 
being  included  in  the  command,  can  never  by  any  example  be  broo|^ 
into  it.  To  go  to  Jericho  in  any  way  to  the  end  of  the  world,  is  a  per- 
fect fulfilment  of  the  command.  If  they  always  go  to  Jericho  by  one 
way,  while  that  way  is  fifty  times  as  long  as  others,  it  cannot  be  without 
design.  But  this  has  no  bearing  on  the  question  at  issue.  The  com- 
mand is  to  immerse,  and  immersion  must  ever  continue  to  be  obedience 
to  the  command.  As  they  always  actually  immersed,  it  shows  that  they 
understood  the  command  as  an  immersion.  To  make  the  supposed 
case  in  point,  the  command  should  be  to  go  to  Jericho,  while  it  is 
obeyed  by  goine  to  Damascus.  This  is  tl^  principle  on  which  oar 
opponents  act  They  justify  a  change  of  the  mode  on  the  principle  of 
expediency. 

Section  XIII. — **  The  thing  is  commanded,"  sa^s  Mr.  H.,  **  the  mode 
IS  not  commanded."  I  have  proved  a  thousand  tmies  that  mode  is  the 
very  thing  directly  commanded.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  oom- 
mand,  according  to  Mr.  H.?  I  can  understand  those  who  say  that  the 
word  in  this  command  signifies  neither  to  pour,  nor  to  sprinkle,  nor  to 
immerse,  but  that  it  signifies  to  purify,  and  may  be  ^ilfilled  in  any 
mode.  This  is  bolder  extravagance  than  that  of  Mr.  H.,  but  it  is 
consistent  extravagance:  I  cannot  find  that  Mr.  H.  has  any  definite 
idea  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  command.  It  is  with  him 
sometimes  one  thing  and  sometimes  another,  as  it  suits  the  occasion. 
Here  it  is  pouring — &ere  it  is  q[>rinkling ;  while  on  some  occasions  he 
appears  to  favour  the  supposition  that  it  signifies  to  purify.    These 
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▼lews  are  perfectly  inconsistent    If  it  is  pour,  it  cannot  be  sprinkle :  if 
it  is  either,  it  cannot  be  purify :  if  it  is  purify,  it  cannot  be  mode  at  alL 

Mr.  H.  illustrates,  by  six  examples  in  a  note,  with  respect  to  the 
Lord's  supper,  none  of  which  hare  any  application  to  the  subject  It 
was  ai  night.  This  fact  has  no  feature  of  an  example.  Every  fact  is 
not  an  example.  When  a  thing  could  not  be  otherwise,  it  cannot  be  an 
example.  But  it  does  not  even  suit  the  case  put  by  him.  Does  not 
the  case  put  suppose  universal  practice!  Is  not  this  a  sditary  fact, 
evidently  without  an  intention  of  oeing  an  example?  I  need  not  waste 
time  by  running  over  the  six  examples:  they  are  all  of  the  same 
stamp. 

**  So  here,"  says  Mr.  H.,  "  we  are  to  be  baptized,  and  simply  bap- 
tized." Certainly :  but  what  is  this  to  the  purpose  of  the  argument 
alleging  universal  practice  as  an  insufficient  proof?  All  we  want  is,  that 
oar  exponents  should  comply  with  the  command.  <*  But  I  have  shown," 
tmja  he, "  that  the  words  baptized  and  baptism  were  in  common  use 
among  the  Jews  of  that  time  to  denote  ritual  purification  by  sprinkling 
or  pouring."  You  have  shown  no  such  thing,  Mr.  H. :  but  had  you 
shown  it,  what  has  this  to  do  with  universal  practice  1  This  extract 
shows  that  the  author  has  no  definite  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
Had  he  understood  and  adopted  the  theory  that  makes  the  word  signify 
to  p^fy%  he  would  not  have  spoken  of  proof  with  respect  to  sprinkle 
or  povr.  All  modes  on  that  sq;>position  are  indifferent  When  he  ^aks 
■a  if  the  word  designates  both  purification  and  different  modes,  he  speaks 
most  unphilosophically. 

On  the  subject  of  the  variety  of  biq[>tism,  under  different  modes,  Mr. 
H.  idls  us,  with  respect  to  the  difference  between  John's  baptism  and 
that  of  our  Lord,  **  Here  were  two  baptisms,  while  doubtless  there  was 
hot  one  mode."  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hall,  I  never  could,  get  an  antagonist  to 
oonleas  this  honestly  on  Heb.  ix.  10.  There  may  then  be  divers  hmtisms ; 
while  doubtless  there  is  in  them  all  but  one  mode.  But  though  there 
may  be  two  or  more  baptisms  in  one  mode,  this  does  not  prove  that 
there  may  be  two  or  more  modes  in  one  baptism. 

In  another  publication,  Mr.  H.  asserts,  with  respect  to  my  views  of 
Mark  vii.  4,  that  I  see  and  feel  the  difficulties.  There  is  no  truth  in  the 
aflsertion;  I  neither  feel  a  difficulty  in  the  passage,  nor  see  one.  I 
believe  God  on  his  own  testimonv,  without  the  slightest  wish  for  other 
proof  to  confirm  his  statement  His  testimony  I  cannot  but  understand 
m  the  sense  of  the  language  which  he  employs.  Instead  of  feeling  diffi- 
culty, I  am  more  inclined  to  feel  contempt  for  the  understanding  that 
hesitates  in  believing  the  fact  without  the  co-operation  of  uninspired 
Insiory.  This  lays  down,  as  a  first  principle,  that  nothing  in  Scripture 
18  to  be  received,  but  what  is  proved  by  the  history  of  the  times.  This 
18  a  false  axiom :  this  is  not  essential  even  to  uninspired  history.  If  a 
modern  traveller  relates  that  a  certain  nation  immerses  before  meat  after 
market,  we  shall  not  think  of  giving  a  meaning  to  the  word  immerses, 
to  snit  our  view  of  probability. 

As  some  who  make  the  word  signify  immersion,  un< 
passage  of  the  immersing  of  the  hands,  Mr.  H. 
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deBtroj  each  other.  Now  this  is  a  apecies  of  argument  which  has  its 
use,  and  if  well  used  it  is  ?ery  poweiiuL  Bi^tists  have  often  used  it 
with  great  success  against  their  opponents.  But  the  ground  of  it  is  not 
well  undcctftood,  and  Mr.  H.  entirely  mistakes  it  I  shall  not,  however, 
al  present  enter  into  the  subject,  farther  than  the  refutation  of  the 
writer  in  the  present  instanoe  demands.  Let  us  see,  then,  with  what 
sl^ill  Mr.  H.  wields  this  sharp  and  powerful  weapon.  It  is  the  sword  of 
Qoliath,  but  with  Mr.  H.  it  is  in  the  hands  of  an  infant :  he  is  not  aUe 
to  raise  it  above  his  head.  The  fact  on  which  he  grounds  is,  that  while 
I  contend  for  a  total  mmenum  before  dinner;  others,  on  the  same  side, 
are. satisfied  with  immer$ing  their  hands.  How  do  we  destroy  each 
other  7  With  respect  to  the  subject  at  issue  we  never  dash.  The  same 
common  truth  as  to  the  mode  of  baptism  equally  stands,  whichever  of 
OS  is  correct  as  to  the  baptism  of  the  Jews.  We  differ  onfy  about  the 
extent  of  a  certain  Jewish  baipCism.  As  to  the  mode,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  us ;  and  mode  is  the  point  at  issue,  and  is  the  only  thing 
signified  by  the  word  itsel£  On  the  meaning  of  the  word  there  is  no 
difference  between  me  and  Dr.  George  CanipMll,  whom,  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  baptism,  I  refute.  Whether,  according  to  him,  the  hands  only 
were  immersed,  or,  according  to  mcL  the  whole  body,  the  word  its^ 
does  not  testify ;  this  must  be  decaded  by  connexion. 

In  the  same  way  he  makes  us  strangle  oii%another  on  Rom.  vi.  1. 
Some  Baptists,  it  seems,  do  not  perceive  tne  force  of  the  argument  which 
others  ground  on  this  passage.  Well,  is  this  a  difierence  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word?  At  the  very  worst,  it  is  only  the  loss  of  a  singlr 
argument—an  argument,  however,  which  I  would  hold,  were  an  angv^ 
to  reject  it  Must  a  cause  fidl,  if  all  its  su|^porters  do  not  support  it 
with  all  the  same  arguments! 

In  like  manner  many  Baptists  contend  strongly  that  Acts  xix.  does 
not  prove  that  they  who  are  spoken  of  as  baptist  into  John's  baptism, 
were  on  that  occasion  baptized  into  Christ,  while  I  admit  this  without 
hesitation ; — what  then  7  Has  this  anything  to  do  with  the  mode  of 
baptism  T  With  respect  to  the  points  at  issue,  namely,  the  mode  and 
subjects  of  baptism,  there  is  no  difference  between  Bimtists ;  and  these 
are  the  only  essential  points  of  unity  on  this  question.  But  we  can  bring 
the  charge  home  to  our  opponents  with  tremendous  effisct  Their  dife- 
ences  are  such  that  they  really  destroy  each  other.  I  have  no  time  at 
present  to  pursue  the  subject,  but  it  has  been  done  by  many.  The 
different  grounds  on  which  a  deviation  firom  immersion  is  defended, 
effectually  destroy  each  other.  If  it  is  jiour,  it  cannot  be  sprmih;  if  it 
is  pwifyf  it  can  be  neither.  The  diierent  grounds  of  infant  baptism  in 
like  manner  destroy  each  other.  If  the  baptism  of  the  one  is  truth,  the 
other  is  falsehood. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

MVlfRO's  WOKK,  BNTITLBD  "  MODBKJf  IMMMIWIMi,    ^Kr 


t— Iif  reference  to  my  denial  that  in  Heb.  ul  10,  tke 
wit  spnrAlmm,  Mr.  Mnnio  exclainiB,  **  Which  are  we  to 
Smon's  bold  denial,  or  the  apostle's  explicit  affirmation  f 
ciqilicit  affirmation!  Does  the  apostle  eiqihcitlj  affirm 
Does  he,  in  the  18th  Terse,  affirm  that  sprinklings  are 
0  bqitisms  of  the  10th  Terset  The  man  who  iaka  this 
li  nerer  want  proof  lor  anything  which  he  chooses  to 

ies  as  explicitly  as  I  do  that  the  word  in  question  signifies 
frmkUng,  or  paurimg,  or  fmrifymg;  but  in  afl  his  work  I 
m  he  gives  it  any  meaning  at  aB.  He  tells  os,  that  it  is 
ignale  a  sprinkling  ordinance ;  but  its  own  meaning  he 

H  Sorely,  if  it  was  applied  to  designate  an  ordinance, 
a  meaning  in  the  langnage  winch  fitted  it  fiw  snch  a 
Of  an  that  f  hate  fixmd  adraneed  with  respect  to  this 
he  most  rational 

'^ — ^Bfr.  M.'s  exploits  at  the  Red  Sea  surpass  ereiy  thing 
Us  predecessors  It  seems,  the  Red  8ea  had  no  concern 
ism  spoken  of  1  Cor.  z.  51.  The  hsptisa  look  place  at 
after  the  giring  of  the  law.  Hus  extraragance  is  so  ex- 
;Iam  conrin^*it  needs  no  reliitation  with  respect  to 
themsehres.  That  the  peoi^  of  Israel  were  baptized  m 
explicit  assertion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Coold  sobriety  of 
ft  that  what  is  described  Exod.  xxiy.  ^-8  is  the  baptism  of 
Whai  most  be  the  strength  of  eridence  on  oor  side,  friwn 
a  to  suppositions  so  extravagant,  to  explanations  so  fiirced, 
ide  it !  Oogfat  not  this  to  roose  p»do>baptists  to  inqmryt 
k  that  requires  soch  a  defence? 

a  I  Cor.  X.  2,  Mr.  M.  alleges,  cannot  hare  taken  place  on 
I,  becaose  no  part  of  the  covenant  had  been  pabushed  it 
^hat  had  the  covenant  lo  do  with  the  baptism  t 
t  to  Exod.  xxiv.  3 — 8,  Mr.  Monro  says,  that  ** 
tized,  or  porified  the  ahar."    Where  it  is 
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Imptized  the  altar?  and  why  does  he  assume  that  sprinkling  is  ba|h 
tizing?     Is  there  any  reasoning  in  this? 

He  tells  us  also,  that  **  with  that  half  of  the  blood  which  Moses  had 
put  in  basins  for  the  purpose,  he  baptized  the  great  coDgTegatioa." 
Where  is  this  called  a  baptism  ?  Is  not  this  an  assumption  of  tbe  point 
in  debate  ?  Not  one  of  the  sprinklings  which  this  writer  calls  baptisms 
is  ever  so  designated  in  Scripture.  A  thousand  folio  Tdumes  of  such 
reasoning  could  not  produce  the  smallest  degree  of  evidence  to  a 
rational  mind. 

Wc  are  told  by  this  writer,  that  "the  baptisms  and  the  washings 
included  in  the  law  were  perfectly  distinct  ordinances."  What  he  calls 
baptisms  are,  no  doubt,  perfectly  distinct  from  the  washings.  But  what 
he  calls  baptisms  are  never  so  called  in  Scripture.  All  he  advances, 
then,  on  this  head,  is  without  reference  to  the  point,  till  he  proves  that 
the  sprinklings  are  called  baptisms. 

In  replying  to  the  argument,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  said  to  be  poured 
ot/t,  and  therefore  to  represent  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit,  baptism 
must  be  pouring,  I  used  very  strong  language.  I  still  adhere  lo  my 
argument  in  the  strongest  language  in  which  it  can  be  expressed.  No 
man  of  common  sense  will  ever  call  it  in  question :  it  is  sei^vident 
On  this  point,  I^have  satisfied  all  rational  paedo-baptists.  It  requires 
nothing  but  to  point  out  the  fallacy.     My  argument  is,  that,  as  thekb 

CAN  BE  NO  MODE  IN  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  SpIRIT,  SO  NO  MODB  IK 
ANT  ORDINANCE  CAN  BE  AN  EMBLEM  OF  MODE  IN  THE  SpIRIT  ;  AND  THAT 
WHEN  MODE  IS  ASCRIBED  TO  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  SfIRJT,  IT  IB  Of 
ACCOMMODATION   TO  THE     EMBLEM ^NOT   A    REPRESENTATION    OF  THB 

THING  SIGNIFIED.  Accordingly,  different  modes,  and  all  the  modes  of 
the  emblem,  are  ascribed  to  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  which  implies  that 
none  of  them  can  be  intended  to  represent  mode  in  the  thing  eypressed. 
In  like  manner  I  disposed  of  sprinkling  as  an  emblem  of  the  sprinkling 
of  the  blood  of  Christ.  It  cannot  be  an  emblem  of  this,  because  the 
blood  of  Christ  is  not  literally  sprinkled  on  the  believer ;  it  is  said  to  be 
sprinkled  in  reference  to  its  emblem,  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices.  With 
all  sober  men  this  point  must  be  settled  for  ever.  All  the  language  of 
Scripture  referred  to  by  this  writer,  ascribing  mode  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
is  suited  merely  to  the  emblem. 

Mr.  M.  disclaims  the  imputation  of  holding  that  the  spirit  is  literally 
poured  out.  This  is  all  I  want  to  prove  that  pouring  in  baptism  can- 
not be  an  emblem  of  mode  in  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  If  there  is 
no  mode  in  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  there  can  be  no  emblem  of  mode. 
No  axiom  is  clearer  than  this.  To  hold  that  mode  in  baptism  is  em- 
blematical as  to  the  operations  of  the  Spirit,  necessarily  makes  the  God- 
head material.  I  care  not  whether  my  opponents  avow  or  disclaim  the 
imputation;  it  is  necessarily  contained  in  their  doctrine.  But  what 
does  the  author  mean  when  he  says,  that  **  sprinkling  or  pouring  is  the 
only  mode  which  can  properly  represent  the  thing  signified  f  Does  not 
this  avow  the  very  thing  he  disclaims?  Does  not  this  imply  that  there 
is  mode  in  the  thing  signified  which  can  be  represented  by  a  certain 
mode  in  the  emblem,  and  properly  by  that  mode  only  1    if  there  is  iu> 
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mode  in  the  thing  signified,  how  can  pouring  and  sprinkling,  as  modes, 
be  necessary  to  represent  itt 

He  tells  us,  that  ''  in  Scripture  language  sprinkling  and  pouring  are 
terms  of  the  same  import."  Neitlier  in  Scripture  nor  any  where  else 
are  the  terms  of  the  same  import :  they  express  modes  essentially  dif* 
ferent — as  different  as  either  of  them  is  from  immersion  But  it  is  idle 
to  reason  with  persons  who  can  make  such  assertions. 

Mr.  M.  alleges,  that  any  "  definition  of  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  sup- 
poses the  subject  to  be  put  into  the  Spirit;  whereas  the  Spirit  is 
invariably  represented  as  poured  out,  so  as  to  be  put  into  them.''  I  give 
no  definition  of  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit ;  I  merely  explain  the  figura- 
tive expression.  The  fact  that  the  Spirit,  in  allusion  to  its  emblem,  is 
spoken  of  under  other  modes,  does  not  prevent  the  application  of  the 
mode  of  immersion.  Pouring,  and  sprinkling,  and  distilling,  and  im- 
mersing, &c.,  may  all  be  ap^^icable,  because  they  are  all  suited  to 
the  emblem,  and  mode  in  the  thing  signified  is  not  designed  to  be 
represented. 

He  says,  also,  that  I  confound  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  with  the 
eflfects  of  it  To  this  I  reply  in  like  manner,  that  I  do  not  define  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit,  but  exj^ain  the  expression  as  a  figure. 

Mr.  M.  is  persuaded  that  Rom.  vi.  3,  refers  to  the  baptism  of  the 
Spirit,  and  not  to  water  baptism.  Baptism  into  Christ,  he  says,  cannot 
be  done  with  hands.  As  well  might  he  say  that  Ananias  did  not  speak 
of  water  baptism  in  addressing  PauJ,  because  he  calls  on  Paul  to  wash 
away  his  sins.  As  well  might  he  say  that  Peter  does  not  refer  to  water 
baptinn,  because  he  says  Uiat  it  saves  us.  This  conceit  is  perfect^ 
groundless.  When  the  discifdes  at  Ephesos  declared  that  they  had  not 
heard  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Paul  asked  them,  "  Into  what  then  were  ye 
baptized?"    This  implies  that  water  baptism  is  baptism  into  the  Spirit. 

He  grounds  anotl»er  argument  on  Uie  parallel  passage.  Col.  ii.  12.' 
As  their  circumcision  was  not  literal,  he  thinks  their  baptism  could  not 
be  literal.  But  there  is  no  force  in  this  argument :  they  mieht  be  said 
to  be  spiritually  circumcised,  while  they  are  said  also  to  be  literally 
baptized.  The  same  persixis  might  be  said  to  be  both  literally  and 
^iritually  circumcised.  Why,  then,  may  they  not  be  said  to  be  spirit- 
ually circumcised,  and  literally  baptized?  The  baptbm  here  must 
be  literal,  because  in  no  other  is  there  a  burial.  They  are  not  only  said 
to  have  been  baptized,  but  to  have  been  hwried  in  baptism.  This  must 
for  ever  settle  the  point,  both  that  literal  baptism  is  meant,  and  that 
baptism  is  immersion.  Even  were  the  phrase  buried  in  hapHsm^ 
supposed  to  be  figurative,  it  equally  implies  that  literal  baptism  is  a 
banal. 

That  it  is  a  literal  baptism  is  evident  riso,  fi'om  its  having  a  likeness 
to  Christ's  resurrection,  and  implying,  with  respect  to  us,  a  new  lifi^. 
It  is  only  in  the  ordinance  that  such  likeness  can  exist.  That  it  is  a 
literal  baptism  is  also  clear,  firom  its  being  called  a  planting  in  the  like- 
ness of  Christ's  death.  Indeed,  whether  it  is  planting  or  anything  else, 
stiO  there  is  likeness,  and  likeness  implies  something  external. 

Mr.  M.  tells  us  that  the  word  likeness  is  not  appli^  to  baptism,  but  to 
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plantiDg.  But  it  is  baptism  UmI  is  h«re  called  a  planting. 
plantings  then,  and  baptism  there  must  be  a  likeneas.  Thia  bqiCiaB, 
or  figurative  planting,  has  a  likeneas  to  Chrisl's  death,  bj  its  likeoeas  to 
burial.  Baptism  is  both  a  planting  and  a  burial.  But  whatever  ths 
vord  likeness  may  be  si^iposed  to  reqpect,  still  it  equally  implies  tluit  the 
baptism  is  literal. 

Air.  M.  tells  us  that  the  likeness  is  not  to  the  burial,  but  to  the  death 
of  Christ.  But  the  likeness  to  Christ's  burial  is  a  likeness  to  his  death; 
it  is  a  likeness  to  him  in  the  state  of  death.  Besides,  the  phrase  AvrM 
with  him  in  baptism,  shows  that  the  likeness  to  death  respects  borisL 
But  whatever  the  likeness  respects,  still  it  equally  implies  literal  baptisn. 
When  he  says  the  likeness  is  to  the  death  of  Chri^  what  is  the  thing 
that  has  the  likeness  to  Christ's  death  1  Is  it  not  baptism  1  How  can 
it  have  this  likeness  unless  it  is  literal  baptism  7  How  can  it  have  this 
likeness,  but  as  death  is  implied  in  burial  ? 

Like  others,  Mr.  M.  insists  on  the  want  of  resemblance  between  bi|^ 
tism  and  burial.  The  resemblance  is  perfectly  sufficient  as  an  emblem; 
and  it  was  not  intended  to  be  a  dramatic  representation.  But  what  doer 
he  mean  when  he  tells  us  that  Josmih  did  not  dig  a  pit  in  the  rock,  nor 
cover  the  dead  body  of  Christ?  If  this  has  any  bearing,  it  must  be  to 
mrove  that  Christ  was  not  buried,  and  that  there  is  no  burial  in  baptism 
For  the  purpose  of  this  figure,  it  is  quite  enough  that  baptism  is  a  bvrid 
in  any  way.  Does  not  the  experience  of  every  day  show  us  that  being 
covered  with  water,  in  any  way,  may  be  called  a  burial?  In  an  account 
of  a  shipwreck  it  is  said,  **  Boils  appeared  on  all  the  seamen's  legs  at 
once,  and  they  were  benumbed  by  being  continually  buried  in  water." 
Here  is  a  burial  in  water,  when  the  water  rose  on  the  baptized  from  a 
leak.     The  seamen  did  not  diff  a  pit  in  a  rock,  for  this  burial. 

With  respect  to  Enon,  Mr.  M.  alleges  that  much  water  was  as  neces- 
sary for  dipping  as  for  sprinkling.  This  observation  is  not  very  profomid. 
Much  water  is  not  necessary  for  the  immersion  of  a  few  persons ;  bat 
for  the  immersion  of  multitudes  very  important.  The  water  of  a  foun- 
tain would  soon  become  unfit  for  baptism,  if  used  for  the  multitudes 
baptized  by  John.  Whether  the  phrase  denotes  one  collection  or  many 
collections  of  water,  is  quite  immaterial. 

He  asks:  "If  baptism  must  be  administered  by  immersion,  why  did 
not  Christ  or  the  apostles  ordain  the  construction  of  baptismal  cisterns  f 
What  an  argument  I  We  might  as  well  ask,  if  sprinkling  had  been 
appointed,  why  was  not  the  construction  of  basins  ordained  by  the 
apostles?  Why  ordain  the  construction  of  baptisteries,  when  all  means 
of  immersion  are  equal  ?  What  must  be  the  degree  of  prejudice  and 
blindness  in  the  mind,  that  sees  an  argument  in  this! 

He  tells  us,  that  the  much  water  was  necessary  for  other  purposes  to 
the  multitudes  who  attended  John.  To  this  I  reply:  1.  The  cause 
assigned  is  not  known  to  exist  It  is  not  in  evidence,  that  the  multitudes 
remained  with  John  any  length  of  time.  2.  Had  the  cause  existed,  it  is 
insufficient  to  produce  the  effect.  The  multitudes  might  have  remained 
with  John  days  and  nights,  though  there  had  not  been  a  single  fountain. 
Might  they  not  have  brought  their  water  as  well  as  their  victuals? 
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S.  ne  eaate  alleged  bf  ue  10  eipreeiiy  mentioiied  in  the  paatage :  Johi 
vae  b^iliziiig  in  thai  place,  btcmte  tktm  was  there  muck  waiir.  The 
■Muih  water,  then,  was  lor  the  haptiam.  4.  It  was  also  for  the  purpose 
ff  being  baptized,  that  they  cane  to  this  place  of  water. 

With  respiact  to  the  eonoch,  he  sajs,  ''Among  the  myriads  of  baptiasis 
•f  which  we  read  in  the  Ads  of  the  Apostles,  with  the  single  exception 
of  that  of  the  eunuch,  there  is  not  ahiat  about  going  to  or  from  any  pool 
•r  rifer."  Does  any  rational  aum  emect  thait  every  account  of  baptism 
vlfl  record  every  circumstance  ia  die  transaction?  One  example  is 
perfectly  sufficient  He  demands  an  exam|^  of  going  from  any  chapel 
or  house  to  the  river,  or  of  goinff  to  any  font  of  water  in  a  house.  Such 
Ml  example  is  not  necessary.  If  they  went  to  the  water,  in  any  case  in 
which  a  few  drops  of  water  could  be  brought  to  them,  sprinkling  could 
aoC  have  been  the  mode.  But  they  not  only  went  to  the  water,  but  both 
•f  them  went  into  the  water,  for  il  is  on  record  that  they  came  out  rf 
aiw  water.  I  have,  again  and  again,  proved  that  the  preposition  signi- 
fies ami  of,  not  Jrom, 

I  had  said,  that  there  is  not  a  spot  in  which  a^human  being  can  be 
found,  in  which  a  few  drops  of  water  cannot  be  found.  Mr.  M.  alleges  the 
feet  of  great  tracts  of  country  being  totally  destitute  of  water.  Is  this  an 
answer  to  me?  Does  any  human  being  reside  in  a  country,  where  a  few 
chrops  of  water  cannot  be  found  ?  If  tne  eunuch  travelled  through  such 
a  country,  it  is  self-evident  that  he  had  a  supply  of  water  with  him. 

I  ^aJc  of  the  retinue  of  the  eunuch.  That  such  a  man  as  the  eunuch 
took  a  retinue,  needs  not  to  be  proved  by  record ;  it  is  self-evident.  But 
for  my  purpose,  there  is  no  need  of  a  retinue.  One  servant  will  suffice ; 
and  it  is  expressly  on  evidence  that  he  had  attendants :  he  commanded 
to  stop  the  chariot  Yet  both  Philip  and  the  eunuch  went  not  only 
to  the  water,  but  both  of  them  into  the  water,  which  lunacy  itself  would 
not  allege  as  necessary  for  sprinkling. 

Mr.  M.  says  that ''  they  went  down  to  the  water,  because  they  needed 
water,  and  because  the  water  would  not  come  up  to  them."  There  b 
neither  wit  nor  strength  in  this  remark.  Do  all  men  go  to  the  water  who 
need  water.  The  water  would  have  come  up  to  them,  had  a  few  drops 
been  sufficient  The  eunuch  could  have  commanded  the  water  to  come 
op,  as  well  as  the  chariot  to  stand  still. 

He  says,  that  **  I  would  persuade  my  readers  that  my  opponents  main- 
tain that  the  Greek  word  signifies  to  pour,  but  that  I  know  they  do  no 
such  thing."  I  do  not  represent  all  my  opponents  as  maintaining  that  the 
word  signifies  to  pour,  for  I  have  shown  that  some  of  them  think  that  it 
signifies  to  sprinkle ;  and  that  there  is  an  endless  diversity  of  opinion 
among  them,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word.  But  is  there  any  one  who 
does  not  know  that  many  of  them  make  the  word  signify  to  pour?  But 
what  does  he  make  the  word  signiiy  ?  This  he  does  not  tell  us.  Of  all 
the  absurdities  that  I  have  met  in  criticism,  this  is  the  most  absurd — 
a  treatise  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  a  word  in  an  ordinance ;  yet  in  all 
the  treatise  there  is  no  meaning  assigned  to  the  word  I 

He  says,  that  he  can  assign  a  probable  reason  for  the  selection  of  this 
wiNrdy  as  the  designation  of  the  ordinance.  The  reason  is,  "  Dipping  is 
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included  in  any  scriptural  baptism."  Does  not  this  take  lor  granted  that 
the  word  signifies  to  dip  t  Bat  if  the  word  signifiee  to  dip,  the  pemn 
baptized  must  be  dipped.  The  baptism  is  not  the  dipping  of  the  head 
of  the  baptized,  or  water  made  to  eprinUe  the  baptized ;  bot  the  dippint 
of  the  person  who  receives  the  ordinance.  The  priest,  indeed,  dipped 
his  finger  in  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice,  in  order  to  sprinkle  it ;  but  this 
was  not  called  the  dipping  of  the  altar. 

Mr.  M.  asks  where  I  ffot  the  information,  that  the  eunuch  did  not  ask 
for  baptism  till  he  saw  the  water  in  which  it  might  be  performed?  Bat 
is  it  not  obvious  to  the  smallest  degree  of  discernment  that  I  speak  from 
the  testimony  of  the  documents,  and  not  as  regards  abstract  possilnlity? 
Besides,  there  is  positive  evidence  from  the  passage,  that  the  eonaeh 
considered  baptism  impossible,  till  the  appearance  of  this  water.  It 
is  equally  evident  that  this  is  the  first  time  he  asked  for  baptism ;  fer 
had  he  asked  before,  he  would  have  got  an  answer  that  would  have  pre* 
vented  this  question.  In  every  point  of  view,  then,  the  author's  objection 
manifests  as  great  a  degree  of  captiousness,  as  want  of  penetration. 


CHAPTER  X. 

REItAlUUI  ON  MR.    THOIUV's  "MODBSN  IBIMBSSION  NOT  CHRISTIAN 

BAPTISM." 

Thb  work  of  Mr.  Thorn  discovers  very  great  industry,  and  an  exten- 
sive acqaaintance  with  books  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  dispute.  He  manifests  that,  if  the  cause  which 
he  has  espoused  is  not  successful  in  proof,  it  has  not  failed  for  want  of 
zeal  and  study.  He  has  raked  together  all  that  lexicons,  concordances, 
and  the  other  usual  resources  of  second-hand  critics,  could  afford ;  and 
lie  has  enriched  the  treatise  by  long  contributions  of  original  trifling. 
There  is  no  science  in  his  criticism,  no  philosophy  in  the  principles  on 
which  he  assigns  meaning.  His  interpretation  is  extravagant  and  wild 
beyond  almost  any  of  his  fellow-labourers.  Yet  there  is  one  thing  in  him 
with  which  I  am  well  pleased ; — he  appears  perfectly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  point  which  he  labours  to  prove.  He  does  not,  like  some, 
labour  to  produce  confession ;  as  if  the  object  were  gained  when  decision 
is  render^  doubtful  or  impossible.  He  writes  like  a  man  in  earnest,  and 
I  cannot  but  respect  sincerity  even  in  its  errors.  As  a  defender  of 
sprinkling,  it  is  fortunate  for  Mr.  Thorn  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  philosophy  of  language,  and  the  laws  which  operate  in  varying  the 
meaning  of  words.  The  sounder  a  writer's  first  principles  are,  under 
the  greater  necessity  will  he  be  to  give  evidence  when  he  defends  error. 
Where  a  Porson  would  fail,  a  Thorn  would  triumph.  His  examples  are 
fully  met  in  my  work,  and  I  need  not  waste  time  in  running  over  the 
same  ground  in  reference  to  his  interpretations. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  criticism,  I  shall  produce  a  few  short  examples. 

As  an  objection  to  our  meaning  of  the  word  in  certain  passages,  he 
alleges  (p.  124)  that  it  is  "  partial  dipping."  Would  any  critic  speak 
thus?  Would  any  man  who  knows  anything  of  language,  expect  that 
the  word  itself  was  to  determine  whether  the  dipping  were  total  or 
partial? 

He  tells  us  in  the  same  page,  that  "  the  moistening  of  the  bread  and 
wetting  of  the  finger  are  the  ultimate  intentions  of  the  several  expres- 
sions, and  not  the  present  mode  of  doing  it."  When  I  say.  Dip  your 
pitcher  in  the  fountain,  is  not  filling  of  the  pitcher  the  intention  of  the 
dipping?  Is  such  an  objection  to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of 
criticism  ? 

He  tells  us  (p.  128)  that  **  it  cannot  be  asserted,  that  it  is  expressive 
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of  one  person  dipping  another."  Would  any  writer,  would  any  man  of 
ordinary  acquaintance  with  language,  expect  that  any  word  should  ex- 
press this?  Whether  in  baptism  the  belieYcr  is  to  dip  himself,  or  to  be 
dipped  by  another,  is  not  to  be  known  frmn  any  word  signifying  immer- 
sion, but  from  other  criticism. 

He  makes  the  same  complaint  with  respect  to  the  twofokl  action  of 
sinking  and  raising.  Does  any  one  pretend  that  the  raising  is  expressed 
by  the  word? 

He  alleges,  (page  199,)  that  according  to  us,  the  verb  with  the  prepo- 
sition in  its  syntax  must  eiq>ress  a  double  dipping.  Was  ever  ignorance 
so  consummate  under  the  ffuise  of  knowledge?  Will  not  the  objection 
apply  equally  to  the  EngliMi  phrase  dip  in  or  ini^f  Does  il  not  apply 
with  greater  plausibility  to  immene  tn  or  into  f  There  is  tn  accurately 
expressed  in  the  verb,  while  it  is  repeated  in  the  preposition.  Are  we 
obliged  to  meet  such  objection  as  criticiaai  ?  Are  writers  of  this  ilamp 
woff^iy  of  our  rebuke? 


CHAPTER  XL 


BAPTmi  iroT  fvrifioation;  m  ebplt  to  peksidknt  bkbchu. 

SscnoN  I. — ^Mr.  Beecher,  PrcsideiH  of  the  Callego  of  Dlinois,  Ame 
rica,  has  lately  written  od  the  import  of  the  word  haftismos,  ondertaking 
to  prove  that  it  refers  not  to  mode  at  all^  but  signifies  parification  in 
general  ConsequentlT>  while  we  are  on  bodi  sides  of  the  question  wrong » 
we  are  still  right  We  are  wrong  in  believing  that  mode  is  designated, 
but  we  are  on  both  sides  right,  because  any  imxie  of  the  religious  api^i- 
cation  of  water  is  baptism.  Thb  b  the  hq^py  theory  by  whidi  harmony 
is  to  be  effected  on  thb  moch  and  loag^ontroverted  sobject 

To  much  of  the  former  part  of  the  work  I  ean  have  no  possible  objec- 
tion, because  it  is  a  mere  echo  of  my  own  philokigical  doctrines,  illus- 
trated with  different  examples.  In  a  work  controverting  the  conclusions 
which  I  have  drawn  in  my  treatise  on  baptism,  it  surely  was  very  unne- 
cessary to  prove  that  words  may  have  a  secondary  meaning,  wandering 
very  far  from  their  original  import.  Can  any  writer  be  pointed  out  who 
has  shown  this  more  fully  than  I  have  dooet  I  do  not  question  this  prhi- 
ciple :  I  have  laid  it  down  for  him  as  a  foundation.  All  I  require  is  proof 
of  the  existence  of  the  secondary  meaning,  and  proof  of  the  existence  of 
the  secondary  meaning  which  he  alleges.  Had  he  given  this,  I  would 
admit  such  secondary  meaning ;  but  would  still  shcm  that  the  word  in 
reference  to  the  rite  appointed  by  Christ,  has  its  name  from  the  primary 
meaning  of  this  word.  Mr.  B.  has  done  nothing  of  all  this.  He  has  not 
proved  Uiat  the  word,  in  reference  to  the  ordinance  of  Christ,  signifies 
purificaiidm ;  he  has  not  [uroved  that  in  any  reference  it  siffnifies  fmriji* 
catum;  he  has  not  proved  that  it  has  any  secondary  signification  at  all. 
His  dissertation  is  no  more  to  critical  deduction  t£m  Waverley  or 
Kenilworth  is  to  history.  Indeed  the  relation  is  not  so  true:  it  wants 
that  verisimilitude  whidi  is  to  be  fbnnd  in  the  nofveb  of  the  illustrions 
Seott  To  the  ignorant  there  is  an  mearanoe  of  philoeaf^  and  learn- 
ing; but  sound  criticism  wiO  have-lmU  difionky  m  taking  the  fownd^ 
tiott  from  under  the  edifice  whiok  he  hat  kboored  to  erect 

The  first  argument  which  he  aUbfea  to  wove  that  iiiji^iiwisi  signifies 
purification,  is  drawn  firom  John  iii.  9S.  ''uiMhi  m.^kaih»unms  is 
used  as  synonymous  with  htipHmmmt  vA  the  utm  hqmmdi,  as  it  regards 
the  teiigioas  ricoi  is  eleariy  deeided.    The  feels  of  tiK  ease  are  ttieie 
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▼er.  22,  23.  John  and  Jesus  were  baptizing,  one  in  Judea,  the  other  in 
Enon,  near  to  Salim,  and  in  such  circumstances  that  to  an  unintelligent 
observer  there  would  seem  to  be  a  rivalry  between  the  claims  of  the  twa 
The  disciples  of  John  might  naturally  feel  that  Jesus  was  intruding  into 
the  province  of  their  master :  they  might  even  believe  John  to  be  the 
Messiah,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  sect  that  held  that  belief.  On  tbii 
point  a  dispute  arose  between  the  disciples  of  John  and  the  Jews,  (or  a 
Jew,  as  many  copies  read)  verse  25.  They  come  to  John  and  state  the 
case,  verse  26 :  '  Rabbi,  he  that  w^  with  thee  beyond  Jordan,  to  whom 
thou  barest  witness,  behold,  the  same  baptizeth,  and  all  men  come  to  kmf 
plainly  implying  that  in  so  doing  he  was  improperly  interfering  with  the 
^aims  of  John.  John  in  reply,  verse  27 — 31,  disclaims  ul  honour 
except  that  bestowed  on  him  by  God,  of  being  the  forerunner  of  the 
Messiah,  and  rejoices  to  decrease  in  order  that  he  may  increase — thus 
justifying  the  course  which  was  so  offensive  to  his  disciples,  and  settling 
the  dispute  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  Christ  The  argument  from  these 
facte  is  this:  The  dispute  in  question  was  plainly  a  specific  dispute  con- 
cerning baptism,  as  practised  by  Jesos  and  John,  and  not  a  general 
dispute  on  the  subject  of  purification  at  large ;  so  that  xetesisperi  bapiismom 
is  the  true  sense ;  and  if  it  had  been  so  written,  the  passage  would  have 
been  regarded  by  all  as  perfectly  plain.  Bot  instead  of  ftspftsMuw,  John 
has  used  kaiharismou,  because  the  sense  is  entirely  the  same.  In  other 
words  <  a  question  concerning  baptism,'  and  *  a  question  concerning  puri- 
fication,' were  at  that  time  modes  of  expression  perfeetly  equivalent;  that 
is,  baqittismos  is  a  sjmonyme  of  katharismos*' 

To  this  I  repij,  1.  Mr.  B.  says,  <'On  this  point  a  dispute  arose."  On 
what  point?  As  I  understand  the  author,  it  is  with  respect  to  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  John  and  Jesus.  This  is  the  obvious  reference,  and  this 
is  confirmed  as  his  meaning,  by  his  afterwards  saying  that  John  settled 
this  dispute  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  Christ  Now  this  is  not  at  all  the 
point  to  which  the  question  at  issue  between  the  disciples  of  John  and 
the  Jews  had  reference.  That  question  was  about  purtfyingy  and  not  at 
all  about  the  claims  of  John  and  Jesus.  For  anything  that  appears  in 
the  document,  the  Jews  might  never  have  heard  of  Jesus. 

2.  The  author  says,  <<  They  come  to  John  and  state  the  case."  They 
did  not  state  to  John  the  case  concerning  purification ;  they  stated  ano- 
ther case  quite  different.  What  they  stated  to  John  was  an  exprenion 
of  surprise  that  another  person  was  baptizing,  and  especially  that  he  was 
more  successful  than  John  himself  As  this  statement  was  for  the  por- 
pose  of  eliciting  a  reply  from  John,  I  have  no  objection  that  it  shall  be 
called  a  question,  though  not  so  in  form.  But  if  it  is  a  question,  it  is  one 
different  from  that  at  issue  between  the  disciples  of  John  and  the  Jews. 
John  replies  to  this  question,  but  says  nothing  about  purification,  because 
nothing  with  respect  to  it  was  submitted  to  him. 

3.  Mr.  B.  says  that  **  the  dispute  in  question  was  plainly  a  roecific  di^ 
pute  concerning  baptism  as  practised  by  John  and  Jesus."  "The  dispute 
had  no  relation  to  the  baptism  of  John  and  Jesus ;  the  dispute  does  net 
imply  the  existence  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  nor  of  himself 

4   The  author  tells  us  that  it  was  not  **  a  g^eral  dispute  on  the  nl^ 
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ject  at  large."  The  dispute  was  a  dispute  on  the  subject  of  purification 
generally.  This  does  not  admit  dispute  with  respect  to  any  who  submit 
to  the  assertion  of  the  document.  Katkarismos  is  not  a  species  of  puri- 
fication, but  purification  without  reference  to  species.  Mr.  B.  assumes 
that  katkarismos  is  the  appropriated  name  of  the  rite  of  baptism.  This 
is  not  only  a  groundless,  but  a  false  assumption.  In  early  church  history, 
it  came  with  a  multitude  of  other  words  and  phrases  to  be  applied  to 
baptism,  but  at  this  period  of  its  history  it  had  no  such  application.  At 
thu  period,  to  speak  among  the  Jews  of  baptism  under  the  appropriated 
name  katkarismos,  would  be  to  epeak  unintelligibly.  Mr.  B.  mistakes 
the  meaning  of  katkarismos  as  wdl  as  of  haptismos.  It  could  not  come 
to  designate  baptism  specifically  on  any  other  principle  than  that  of 
appropriation,  by  which,  though  general  in  its  original  extent,  it  might 
be  limited  by  use  If  assumption  would  do  the  business,  Mr.  B  would 
prove  his  point 

5.  The  writer  tells  us  here  that  the  phrase  a  question  about  purificO" 
tioHf  is  in  sense  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  said,  a  question  about  baptism. 
I  have  shown  that  this  is  false.  But  in  addition  to  this  I  remark,  that 
even  if  the  word  baptism  itself  had  been  used  instead  of  purification,  it 
woald  not  have  referred  to  a  dispute  concerning  the  conflicting  claims 
of  John  and  Jesus.  A  question  about  baptism,  and  a  question  about 
the  conflicting  claims  of  two  persons  engaged  in  baptizing,  are  surely 
two  very  different  questions.  This  confusion  of  ideas  does  not  argue 
well  for  the  perspicacity  of  the  antagonist  with  whom  I  am  now  about 
to  engage.  Even  on  this  supposition  the  dispute  between  the  disciples 
of  John  and  the  Jews  about  baptism,  would  have  been  a  different  mat- 
ter lh>m  that  submitted  to  John,  and  to  which  nothing  in  philosophy  at 
all  apdies. 

6.  Mr.  B.  makes  the  general  word  katkarismos  specific,  in  conformity 
to  the  word  baptizo,  and  the  specific  word  baptizo  he  makes  general,  in 
conibrmity  to  the  word  katkarismos,  so  that  in  fact  he  makes  each  of 
the  words  both  general  and  specific.  Why  does  he  consider  katkarismos 
^ledfic?  Because  it  here,  he  thinks,  refei«  to  the  specific  rite  of  biu>- 
tism.  Why  does  he  make  baptko  here  signify  purification  in  general  t 
Because  he  thinks  it  to  be  a  synonyme  of  katkarizo.  Does  not  this  make 
each  of  the  words  both  general  and  specific,  at  the  same  time  ?  Is  this 
phi^logical  ?    This  is  critical  legerdemain. 

So  confident  is  the  writer  that  he  has  sacceeded  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  that  he  adds,  "  The  only  mode  of  escaping  this  result  is  to  sav, 
that  as  immersion  in  water  involves  purification,  and  is  a  kind  of  punn- 
cstion,  so  it  may  have  given  rise  to  a  question  on  the  subject  of  purifi- 
cation at  large :  but  to  this  I  reply,  that  the  whole  scope  of  the  passage 
fofbtds  such  an  idea.  The  question  was  not  general,  but  specific,  being 
caused  by  the  concurrence  of  two  claims  to  baptize;  and  so  was  the 
rqply  of  John.'* 

ft  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  show  the  process  which  led  from  one  of 
tboae  questions  to  the  other ;  this  it  might  be  impossible  to  ascertain 
without  any  injury  to  my  cause.  But  noUiing  can  be  more  natural  than 
that  a  queation  about  purification  should  be  suggested  by  a  rite  that  was 
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an  emblem  of  purification,  and  that  this  ahoold  lead  to  a  compariaon  of 
the  baptism  of  John  and  of  Jesus.  But  I  will  not  deign  to  allege  this 
in  argument :  my  business  is  with  the  document  before  me.  Anything 
expressed  or  necessarily  implied,  I  will  meet;  but  I  sternly  refuse  to 
know  anything  but  what  is  in  evidence. 

But  what  sort  of  a  reply  is  this  which  the  author  gives  to  the  argo* 
ment  which  he  professes  to  meet?  The  question,  he  says,  is  not  general, 
but  specific.  The  question  is  expressly  stated  as  general,  and  not  qpedfic; 
for  it  is  a  question  about  katkwrisfMs^  which  is  purificatum  witbovt 
regard  to  species.  The  word  is  as  general  as  is  purification,  the  corres- 
ponding word  in  English.  "  It  was  caused,"  he  says,  "  by  the  cooeur* 
rence  of  two  claims  to  baptize."  It  was  not  caused  by  the  concurrenoe 
of  two  claims  to  baptize ;  for  these  claims  are  never  mentioned  with 
regard  to  the  dispute.  If  we  had  not  the  document  in  our  hands,  W6 
should  be  led  to  think,  from  Mr.  B.'s  representation,  that  the  diqputa 
was  between  the  disciples  of  John  and  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  with 
reqpect  to  conflicting  claims  between  their  masters. 

"Moreover,"  continues  Mr.  B.,  ''to  assume  a  general  dispute  on 
purification  renders  the  whole  scope  of  the  passage  obscure ;  as  is  evi* 
dent  from  the  feet,  that  those  who  have  not  seen  that  in  this  case  iMtkm^ 
finun  is  a  synonyme  of  bapiismoSf  are  much  perplexed  to  see  what  a 
dispute  on  purification  in  general  has  to  do  with  the  facts  of  the  case." 

Assume!  Who  is  it  that  makes  assvmptions?  We  assume  nothing 
in  the  whole  controversy.  Hat  the  dispute  was  about  purification,  iM 
not  about  a  specific  rite  of  purification,  b  in  express  evidence  from  the' 
word.  And  what  necessity  is  there  to  show  how  the  statement  to  John, 
and  John's  answer,  bear  on  the  subject  of  purification,  when  that  state- 
ment  and  that  answer  never  glance  at  the  question  of  purification? 

"  The  origin  of  the  dilute,  from  the  concurrence  of  two  ciaiiBS  to 
baptize,"  says  the  author,  "  is  obviously  indicated  by  the  particle  oiai, 
in  ver.  25,  showing  undeniably  that  the  events  just  narrated  gave  rise  to 
the  question."  How  can  any  particle  in  the  twenty-fifUi  verse  indicate 
the  origin  of  the  dispute,  from  the  concurrence  of  two  claims  to  baptize, 
when  previously  to  that  verse  there  is  no  mention  of  such  concurrence? 
If  the  question  arose  from  the  events  just  narrated,  how  could  it  arise 
from  a  concurrence  of  conflicting  claims?  No  doubt  the  dispute  aboot 
purification  originated  in  the  baptism  of  John ;  but  this  does  not  innlj 
that  baptism  signifies  purification,  nor  that  purification  signifies  baj^tn. 

'*  And  what  reason  is  there,"  says  Mr.  B.,  "  for  denying  this  condv- 
sicm  ?  None  but  the  fear  of  the  result"  It  is  not  so,  President  Beecher : 
fear  of  the  result  never  in  a  single  instance  prevented  me  from  admitting 
a  sound  irgument  I  do  not  fear  the  result ;  for  truth  is  my  object, 
wherever  it  may  lie.  But  in  this  instance  I  can  have  no  temptation  to 
fear  the  result,  because  I  could  admit  that  purification  here  refers  to 
baptism  specifically,  and  stiU  defeat  President  Beecher.  He  has  laboured 
in  vain ;  he  builds  on  a  false  first  princ^>le.  He  assumes  that  if  two 
words  refer  to  the  same  ordinance,  they  must  be  identical  in  meaning. 
Nothing  is  more  unfounded — palpably  unfounded.  There  are  aitaatiom 
in  whidi  two  words  may  be  inlMrehanged  at  the  option  of  the  writer. 
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while  they  are  not  perfectly  synonymoiM.    They  may  so  far  agree  that 
they  may  be  equally  fitted  to  iUl  a  situation,  while  each  has  a  distinct 
meaning.  This  is  so  obvious  a  truth,  that  I  am  perfectly  astonished  that 
it  should  lie  hid  from  the  President  of  the  College  of  Illinois.    This  is 
a  fact  that  lies  on  the  very  surface  of  philosophy ;  there  is  hardly  a  page 
of  writing  in  which  it  might  not  be  illustrated.  The  varied  designations 
given  to  Uie  ordinance  of  baptism  by  the  ancients,  fully  manifest  the 
trutii  of  this  observation.     Baptism  they  called  regemeraHon^  yet  they 
did  not  consider  that  the  word  butpHsm  Mid  the  word  regeneraticn  were 
identical  in  meaning.  Baptism  was  the  name  of  the  rite  from  its  mode, 
regauratian  was  the  eflfect  produced  by  the  observance  of  the  rite.  They 
culed  baptism  renewing,  renoeatum,  or  restordum,  for  a  like  reason ; 
bat  they  did  not  understand  the  word  beptism  to  signify  any  of  these. 
Without  exce(>tion,  they  all  considered  the  word  to  mean  immersion, 
while  they  gave  it  'other  names  from  its  nature,  eflfects,  d&c.  They  caUed 
baptism  sanctification,  because  they  supposed  persons  to  be  sanctified 
by  it;  not  because  they  considered  the  two  words  as  synonymous.  They 
called  bq)tism  iUuminatum^  and  the  baptixed  they  called  the  ifbtminated; 
yet  they  did  not  understand  the  word  baptism  as  signifying  ittummaHon. 
niumination  was  the  effect  of  the  rite.    They  called  ba{^sm  f^mueerm' 
tion^  yet  they  did  not  do  so  beeaose  they  considered  the  word  to  have 
thb  meaning,  but  because  the  rite  had  thw  efiect    They  caUed  baptism 
initiatian,  because  imtiatian  was  eflbcted  by  the  rite,  not  because  it  was 
signified  by  the  word  baptism.    They  ealM  baptism  the  hwer  or  wash' 
img;  not  because  they  considered  the  word  to  signify  this,  but  because 
wariiing  was  effected  byimmersion  in  pure  water.  They  called  baptism 
tke  anointing;  because,  in  their  view,  persons  are  anointed  with  the 
Spirit  in  baptism ;  not  because  baptism  signifies  anointing.  They  called 
baptism  the  gift  or  grace ;  yet  they  did  not  suppose  that  the  word  bap- 
tism denoted  gift  or  grace.    They  spc^e  of  baptism  as  the  seal,  yet 
th^  did  not  understand  the  word  baptism  as  signifying  seal.    They 
caded  baptism  purification;  yet  they  did  not  on  that  account,  with  Presi- 
dent Beecher,  understand  the  word  baptisro  as  signifying  puriiieation. 
Baptism  was  an  immersion  which  prodoced  punficatUm,    ¥i^ould  he 
deaenre  the  name  of  a  philologist,  who  woidd  say,  that  the  word  bap- 
tism is  identical  in  signincation  witii  afl  these  words,  and  that  all  these 
wcM^s  are  identical  in  signification  with  each  other? 

I  miffht  illustrate  my  doctrine  by  the  Tarious  names  which  are  giveo 
to  the  followers  of  Christ.  They  are  called  dbtsfioMS,  dudjpfef ,  betieoen, 
sainis,  S^c.  Are  these  words  identical  in  meaning  t  Does  not  each 
of  these  names  desi^ate  the  persons  in  a  different  manner? 

The  very  case  in  hand  may  be  verified  in  our  own  language.  When 
it  is  asked,  what  is  the  name  of  the  child?  it  may  sometimes  be  answer- 
ed, **  it  is  not  yet  baptized."  Are  we  ilrom  this  lo  conclude  that  the 
word  baptism  is  supposed  to  mean  the  gMng  of  a  name  ?  This  is  not 
imjdied;  the  thing  implied  is  that  the  nane  is  given  in  baptism.  In  like 
manner,  a  vast  variety  of  names  is  givea  to  the  rite  of  baptism.  Bat 
ho|iiyin^  that  they  are  synimywa  wirii  the  woid^  but  that  thegr  asB 
liesignafions  of  the  same  ordinaaee. 
28  K 
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The  English  word  immerse  itself,  accordiiig  to  Mr.  B.'s  philology,  maj 
be  made  to  signify  cleanse.  The  surgeon,  after  an  operation,  says, 
«  cleanse  the  instrument"  The  assistant  immerses  it  in  water,  un- 
merse,  then,  signifies  to  cleanse. 

SprinUe  may  on  the  same  principle  be  made  to  signify  to  purify, 
Pur&cation  is  effected  by  sprinkling,  therefore  sprinkling  signifies  puri- 
fication. In  Heb.  ix.  22,  the  same  thing  that  is  called  purging  with 
blood,  is  in  the  preceding  case  called  sprinkling  with  blood.  I>Qea  it 
not  follow  firom  Mr.  B.'s  philology,  that  sprinkling  means  purging  t  But 
is  it  not  obvious  to  every  child,  that  sprinkling  designates  the  mode 
of  applying  the  blood,  and  purging  the  effect  of  the  Uood  so  applied? 
Mr.  B.,  then,  has  failed  in  every  point  He  has  laboured  to  prove  that 
kaiharismos,  John  iii.  26,  refers  specifically  to  baptism,  as  practised  by 
John  and  Jesus.  His  proof  I  have  demolished.  He  assumes  that  if 
katharismos  here  refers  to  baptism,  the  words  must  be  identical  in 
meaning.    This  I  have  shown  to  be  a  gross  fallacy. 

Section  H. — ^The  next  argument  by  which  Mr.  B.  endeavours  to 
prove  that  bt^tismos  signifies  purific4Uian,  is  taken  from  Malachi.  "  This 
view  alone,"  says  he,  "  fully  explains  the  existing  expectation  that  the 
Messiah  would  baptize.  That  the  Messiah  should  immerse,  is  nowhere 
foretold ;  but  that  he  should  purtfy,  is  often  and  fully  prc^cted :  but 
especially  is  this  foretold  in  that  last  and  prominent  prophecy  of  Malachi, 
(iii.  1 — 3,)  which  was  designed  to  fill  the  eye  of  the  mind  of  the  nation, 
until  he  came.  He  is  here  represented  to  the  mind  in  all  his  majesty 
and  power,  but  amid  all  other  ideas  that  of  purifying  is  most  prominent 
He  was  above  aU  things  to  purify  and  purge,  and  that  with  power  so 
great,  that  few  could  endure  the  fiery  day.  Who  may  abide  the  day  of 
his  coming,  and  who  shall  stand  when  he  q>peareth  ? 

This  is  so  destitute  of  all  appearance  of  a  bearing  on  the  subject,  that 
it  deserves  no  attention.  It  is  answer  sufficient  to  this  allegation  that 
this  prophecy  could  have  been  perfectly  fiilfilled,  had  no  rite  of  purifica- 
tion, in  any  mode,  ever  been  aj^inted.  It  requires  more  than  the 
patience  of  Job,  to  be  able  to  mention  such  an  argument  without  ex- 
pressing strong  feelings.  Could  not  Christ  have  been  a  Purifier y  though 
he  had  instituted  neither  baptism  nor  the  Lord's  supper  ?  His  being 
said  then  to  be  a  Purifier,  does  not  imply  that  a  certain  rite  implying 
purification,  must  be  called  purification.  May  not  a  rite  import  purifv 
cation,  though  purificaium  is  not  its  name?  Even  if  it  had  been  fore- 
told by  Malachi  that  the  Messiah  should  appoint  a  rite  of  purificaticm, 
that  rite  might  have  been  designated,  not  purification,  but  have  had  its 
name  from  its  mode,  or  a  thousand  other  circumstances.  It  might  have 
been  called  immersion,  or  sprinkling,  or  effusion,  according  to  the  mode 
appointed ;  as  it  might  have  been  designated  from  any  one  of  a  mult^ 
tude  of  other  relations.  Circumcision  denoted  purification,  yet  it  had 
its  name  from  the  external  operation.  The  passover  had  its  name  on 
the  same  principle.  This  argument  manifissts  such  a  want  of  discrimi- 
nation, and  a  confusion  of  things  which  differ,  that  the  mind  on  which 
it  has  force,  must  be  essentially  deficient  in  those  powers  that  qualify  for 
the  discussion  of  critical  questions 
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"  Suppose,  now,  the  word  baptizo  to  mean  as  I  affirm,"  says  the 
aathor,  *'  the  whole  nation  are  expecting  the  predicted  purifier ;  all  at 
once  the  news  goes  forth  that  a  great  purifier  has  appeared,  and  that  ail 
men  flock  to  him  and  are  purified  in  the  Jordan.  How  natural  the 
inference !  The  great  purifier  so  long  foretold,  has  at  last  appeared,  and 
how  natural  the  embassy  of  the  priests  and  Levites  to  inquire.  Who  art 
thou  t  And  when  he  denied  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  or  either  of  his 
expected  attendants,  how  natural  the  inquiry,  <  Why  purifiest  thou,  then! 
It  is  his  work-— of  him  it  is  foretold,  why  dost  thou  intrude  into  his  place 
and  do  his  work  t'  " 

I  might  with  perfect  safety  admit  that  on  John's  appearance,  the 
feport  went  forth  that  a  great  purifier  had  appeared.  For  if  he  was  a 
great  immerser,  he  was  a  great  purifier,  as  immersion  was  for  the  purpose 
of  emblematical  purification.  He  mighty  from  the  administration  of  this 
ordinance,  have  been  called  a  great  purifier,  while  the  name  of  the  ordi- 
nance was  immersion,  or  sprinkling,  or  anything  whatever.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  the  news  did  not  go  forth  that  a  great  purifier,  but  a 
great  immerser  had  appeared ;  and  it  is  not  said  that  ail  men  came  and 
were  purified  by  him  in  Jordan,  but  that  they  were  immersed.  Thq 
question  of  the  priests  and  Levites  was  as  apposite,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  word  baptizo  signified  to  immerse,  or  sprinkle,  or  pour,  as  if  it 
signified  to  purify ;  because  whatever  was  the  mode  and  whatever  was 
the  name,  the  nature  of  the  ordinance  imphed  purification.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  a  general  expectation  prevailed  that  the  Messiah  should 
baptize,  or  use  any  rite  of  purification;  and  had  there  been  such  an 
expectation,  and  even  a  prophecy  on  which  to  found  it,  the  fact  could 
make  no  difference.  The  question  put  to  John,  on  the  supposition  that 
he  was  not  the  Messiah,  was  not  founded  either  on  the  name  or  the 
nature  of  the  rite,  but  on  his  em]^ying  a  new  rite.  If  he  was  not  the 
Messiah,  or  at  least  Elias,  or  the  prophet,  they  judged  it  improper  for 
liim  to  introduce  a  new  baptism.  It  was  not  with  the  name  of  the  rite 
they  quarrdled.  Does  Mr.  B.  imagine  that  had  the  name  of  the  rite  been 
immersion,  the  question  of  the  priests  and  Levites  would  have  been  pre- 
eluded  ?  Such  reasoning  is  perfectly  an  astonishment  to  me.  I  have 
greater  .difficulty  in  conceiving  how  it  can  have  force  on  any  mind,  than 
I  have  in  refuting  it.  How  can  any  discriminating  person  think  that  the 
priests  and  Levites  objected  to  John's  baptism  on  the  ground  that  to  use 
tiiis  rite  was  to  intrude  into  the  work  of  the  Messiah,  when  on  the  very  ques- 
tion it  is  admitted  that  the  thing  might  be  done  by  Elias  or  the  prophet? 
Is  it  not  astonishing  that  gentlemen  in  eminoit  situations,  will  risk  the 
character  of  their  understanding  by  pouring  forth  such  crudities  t  It  is 
painful  for  me  to  use  the  knife  so  freely :  but  I  must,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Christian  public,  find  out  the  disease  under  which  my  patient  labours. 
•It  is  better  that  one  delinquent  should  suffer,  than  that  a  multitude 
Aoold  be  drawn  into  error  by  his  transgression. 

^In  view  of  these  facts,'*  says  the  writer,  "I  do  not  hesitate  to 

bdiefe  ttiost  fully,  that  the  idea  which  came  up  before  the  mind  of  the 

'Jews  when  the  words  loeames  o  BapHsies  were  used,  was  not  John  the 

tem^rser,  or  John  the  dipper,  but  John  the  porifier,  a  lane  peoaliarly 
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ifpprupriate  to  him  as  t  reformer-— aa  Puritan  was  to  our  anceatorSy  and 
for  the  same  reason." 

In  view  of  these  facts  I  Shall  he  by  sleight  of  hand  be  allowed  to  con* 
vert  his  suppositions  into  facts?  What  are  the  facts  ?  Are  we  with  the 
child  to  take  his  dreams  for  realities?  There  is  not  in  all  the  references 
>ne  fact  that  will  bear  the  conclusion. 

But  there  is  an  inconsistency  in  this  qiecimen  of  philology:  it  makes 
the  title  of  John  originate  in  the  administration  of  a  rite  of  purification, 
yet  its  adaptation  to  him  is  grounded  on  his  being  a  reformer,  for  the 
same  reason  that  our  ancestors  were  called  Puritans.  Now,  if  John  was 
the  purifier  as  the  administrator  of  a  rite,  he  was  not  a  puriftr  as  a 
reformer.  If  he  was  a  purifier  as  a  reformer,  he  would  have  been  a 
purifier  had  he  administered  no  baptism  at  all.  There  is  great  confusion 
m  the  ideas  of  this  writer.  If  Jcim  was  called  the  pw^ur  on  account 
of  the  rite  which  he  administered,  he  was  not  so  called  as  a  Puritan. 
This  is  my  philology. 

Section  III. — ^Mr.  B.'s  next  argument  is,  "  The  contrast  made  by 
John  between  his  own  bq>tism  and  that  of  Christ,  illustrates  and  con- 
firms the  same  view." 

Without  adverting  to  Acts  ii.  1,  which  is  evidently  a  fulfilment  of 
John's  declaration  referred  to,  the  phrase  immwud  in  tie  JS^rit,  as  refer- 
ring to  the  ordinary  work  of  the  Spirit,  is  perfectly  anak^us  to  steepmg 
ike  senses  infargeifiibusSf  with  which  all  are  acquainted;  and  the  contrast 
between  the  immersion  of  the  rite,  and  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit, 
is  exactly  on  the  same  principle  with  **  Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  but  be 
filled  with  the  Spirit"  The  abundance  of  the  Spirit  in  sanctification  is 
contrasted  with  the  abundance  of  wine  in  the  drunkard.  If  we  may  be 
said  to  he  filled  with  the  Spirit^  in  contrast  with  the  drunkard  filled  with 
wine,  may  we  not  be  said  to  be  immersed  in  the  S^irii^  in  contrast  with 
the  immersion  in  water  in  the  rite  of  baptism?  Tlie  contrast  is  obrious 
and  just.  Is  it  not  sometimes  said  of  persons  distinguished  for  humanity 
and  kindness,  that  their  souls  are  steeped  in  the  milk  of  human  nature  ? 
There  is  no  more  incongruity  in  immersing  a  person  in  the  Spirit,  than 
there  is  in  steeping  a  soul  in  milk.  Such  arguments  and  such  objections 
are  mere  trifling. 

"  This  sense,"  continues  Mr.  B.,  "  is  never  transferred  to  the  mind,  ui 
any  language,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  indicate  anything  like  the  efiects  of 
the  agency  of  the  Hdy  Spirit 

Were  this  true,  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  but  having  by  the  use 
of  the  language  found  that  the  word  has  this  meaning,  and  no  other,  the 
example  in  question  is  an  instance  in  which  it  is  applied  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  Mr.  B.  has  adopted  some  of  my  philological  doctrines.  I  will 
give  him  another  lesson,  which  will  prevent  him  from  again  alleging 
such  an  objection.  It  is  this :  Metaphor  is  not  bound  to  find  examples 
to  justify  its  particular  figures ;  but  may  indulge  itself  wherever  it  finds 
resemblance.  It  gives  words  a  new  application,  but  does  not  invest  them 
with  a  new  meaning.  It  is  not,  then,  subject  to  the  law  of  iitaral 
angoage,  which,  for  llie  sense  of  every  word,  needs  the  anthoritjr  of  i 
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This  I  have  established  in  my  Treatise  on  the  Figrares  of  Speech,  in 
opposition  to  the  common  doctrine  of  rhetoricians.  With  respect  to  the 
point  in  hand,  I  would  maintain  my  sround,  if  a  single  other  example  of 
the  figurative  use  of  this  word  could  not  be  produced.  Any  word  may 
be  used  figuratively  in  any  view  in  which  there  is  likeness.  This  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  B.  is  perfectly  the  same  with  that  of  Dr.  Wiseman  in 
proof  of  transubstantiation.  He  admits  that  the  phrases,  this  is  my  botfyy 
and  €tU  my  jUsh,  may  be  used  figuratively ;  but  if  they  are  used  figura- 
tively, they  are  always  used  in  a  bad  sense  He  challenges  his  opponents 
to  show  an  instance  in  which  it  is  otherwise.  Now  this  sophism  has,  in 
my  doctrine  of  the  metaphor,  a  complete  answer.  Metaphors  are  not 
bound  by  the  law  of  literal  language :  they  need  not  the  sanction  of  use. 
A  writer  may  use  as  many  as  are  just  in  resemblance ;  and  the  more 
original  they  are,  they  are  the  more  meritorious. 

But  what  shall  we  think  of  the  philologist,  who  says,  "When  the  agent 
is  spiritual,  the  object  spiritual,  and  the  means  spiritual,  and  the  end 
purity,  immersion  is  out  of  the  question?"  Must  I  dignify  such  trifling 
with  refutation  ?  When  God  says,  IwiUpour  out  my  Spirit,  is  not  the 
agent  spiritual,  the  object  spiritual,  and  the  means  spiritual,  and  the  end 
purity  ?  Shall  we,  then,  blaspheme  the  word  of  God,  and  say,  pouring 
is  out  of  the  question  ?  Literal  pouring  and  immersing  are  out  of  the 
question,  not  figurative  pouring  and  immersing.  If  one  mode  of  employ- 
ing water  may  be  figuratively  applied  to  the  Spirit,  what  will  prevent 
another  mode  firom  being  applied?  Ignorant  persons  in  reading  Mr.  B.'s 
work  will  think  that  he  is  a  deep  philosopher,  and  that  he  is  a  profound 
philologist  But  the  smallest  degree  of  perspicacity  will  enable  any  one 
to  see  that  his  philosophy  is  very  shallow  sophistry.  I  have  no  wish  to 
be  severe ;  but  no  man  ought  with  impunity  to  be  allowed  to  trifle  so 
egregiously  with  the  disciples  of  Christ,  and  with  the  awful  command- 
ments of  the  eternal  Jehovah. 

The  author  thinks  that  his  view  is  confirmed  by  comparing  the 
language  of  John  with  the  passage  from  Malachi,  and  refers  to  the  word 
diiucaihariei.  But  how  coidd  it  escape  him  that  the  purging  of  thejloor 
refers  not  to  baptism  at  all  in  any  view?  Indeed,  it  refers  not  even  to 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  sanctification,  but  is  the  separating  of  the  chaff 
firom  the  wheat.  But  I  will  for  a  moment  indulge  him  m  his  whim. 
Let  this  purging  be  baptism ;  may  it  not  be  immersion  in  mode,  and 
purging  as  an  emblem  ?  The  language  of  Malachi  and  the  purification 
of  John  would  equally  accord  with  any  meaning  that  may  be  assigned 
to  the  word  baptism.  I  have  never  found  a  greater  want  of  discrimina- 
tion in  any  writer. 

Section  IV. — Mr.  B.  deduces  another  argument,  from  1  Cor.  xii.  18. 
In  this  passage  he  tells  us,  ''The  Holy  Spirit  is  directly  said  to  baptize, 
and  in  this  case  all  external  acts  are  of  course  excluded,  and  purify  is 
the  only  appropriate  sense:  'For  by  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into 
one  body,  and  have  been  all  made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit' "  Now  can 
anything  be  more  extravagantly  idle  than  this  ?  When  the  Holy  Spirit 
ifl  said  to  be  poured  out  by  God,  are  not  all  external  acts  equalljr 
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exclodedt  Are  we,  dien,  to  say  that  chio  does  not  signify  to  ptmrf 
Believers  are  said  to  have  their  hearts  sprinkled  ftom  an  evil  conscience. 
AJl  externa]  acts  are  out  of  the  question.  Shall  we,  then,  say  that 
raniizo  does  not  signify  to  sprinkle?  Believers  are  said  to  wash  their 
rohes,  and  to  make  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  All  external 
acts  are  out  of  the  question.  Are  we,  then,  to  say  that  plutio  does  not 
signify  to  loeish  ?  Am  I  to  war  eternally  against  nonsense  ?  Even  the 
very  examples  alleged  by  himself  from  Chrysostom,  p.  23,  refute  him. 
Is  there  any  literal  immersion  in  the  phrases  immersed  in  cares,  immersed 
in  51715,  immersed  in  business  ? 

**  But  this  baptism/'  says  Mr.  B.,  **  is  as  much  a  real  work  of  the 
Spirit,  as  the  causing  to  drink  into  one  Spirit,  which  is  not  external,  but 
internal  and  real."  Who  doubts  it  ?  But  how  can  he  be  so  blind  as 
not  to  perceive  that  though  "  causing  to  drink  of  the  Spirit,"  is  an  in- 
ternal work  of  the  Spirit,  yet  drink  of  the  Spirit  is  as  much  a  figure 
relating  to  an  external  action,  as  is  immerse  by  the  Spirit  ?  If  believers 
are  here  said  to  be  immersed  by  the  Spirit,  they  are  also  said  to  be  made 
to  drink  by  the  same  Spirit.  Is  not  drinking  as  much  an  external 
action  as  immersing  7  If  we  may  figuratively  drink,  may  we  not  figura- 
tively be  immersed?  The  writer  has  so  little  perspicacity  as  to  argue 
against  a  figurative  meaning  witli  respect  to  the  word  immerse,  by  the 
very  authority  of  a  like  figurative  meaning  with  regard  to  drink.  If 
there  is  spiritual  drinking,  may  there  not  be  spiritual  immersing  ?  Bvt 
we  have  not  yet  done  with  Mr.  B.'s  exploits  in  figurative  language.  He 
says  that  the  drinking  here  referred  to  is  not  external,  but  internal  and 
real.   According  to  this  philosophy,  literal  drinking  is  not  real  drinking, 

**  To  immerse  in  water,"  he  tells  us,  "  is  not  the  work  of  the  Spirit." 
Where  is  it  said,  Mr.  B.,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  baptizes  in  water?  And 
is  it  the  work  of  the  Spirit  to  pawr  himself  out  on  believers  literally  t 
Is  it  the  work  of  the  Spirit  literally  to  sprinkle  the  heart  ?  Such  cavil- 
ling is  unworthy  of  a  candid  mind  and  a  sound  understanding. 

Mr.  B.  founds  another  argument  on  the  relation  which  the  words 
baptize  and  purify  have  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  **  Baptizo  and 
katharizo,"  says  he, ''  are  so  similarly  used  in  connexion  with  the  for- 
giveness of  sins,  as  decidedly  to  favour  the  idea  that  they  are  in  a 
religious  sense  synonymous."  This  is  philological  mathematics ;  and  if 
there  is  no  error  in  the  statement,  or  in  the  process,  it  is  the  evidence  of 
an  axiom. — Two  quantities  that  are  equal  to  a  third  are  equal  to  one 
another.  But  a  mere  breath  will  destroy  this  mathematical  bubble.  It 
is  not  as  words  that  baptize  and  purify  agree  with  forgiveness  of  sins  .* 
for  neither  baptism  nor  purif  cation  is  as  a  word  identical  in  meaning 
with  forgiveness  of  sins.  Baptism  is  connected  with  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  not  from  its  name,  but  from  the  nature  and  import  of  the  rite.  If 
baptism  in  its  import  is  essentially  connected  with  forgiveness  of  sins,  it 
will  have  the  same  relation  to  purification,  whatever  be  its  name. 

Faith  is  essentially  connected  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  as  well  as 
purification.  Is  faith  purif  cation  ?  Holiness  is  essentially  connected 
with  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  as  well  as  faith.  Is  holiness  faith  ?  Repent- 
ance is  essentially  connected  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins  as  well  as 
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purification.  Is  repentance  purijieatian  ?  On  the  same  principle  Uni- 
tarians allege  that  forgiveness  of  sins,  in  reference  to  Chnst,  b  synonjF- 
moos  with  healing  diseases. 

But  it  is  strange  to  astonishment  that  President  Beecher  has  not  per- 
ceived that  baptism  would  have  the  same  connexion  with  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  whatever  might  have  been  the  word  employed  as  its  designation. 
If  the  nature  of  the  rite  imports  purification,  though  its  name  is  tmmer- 
sian,  has  it  not  perfectly  the  same  relation  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  as 
if  its  name  were  punficaiionf  Take  any  of  the  names  assigned  to  it  by 
the  ancients,  and  you  will  still  have  the  same  connexion  with  the  for* 
giveness  of  sins.  But  does  each  of  these  words  signify  purification  ?  If 
baptism  is  called  regeneration,  it  is  connected  with  the  forgiveness  of 
sins.  Must  the  word  regeneration  on  that  account  signify  purification? 
This  argument  proceeds  on  an  amazing  want  of  discrimination.  Many 
things  essentially  connected  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins  are  entirely 
different  from  one  another.  Baptism  is  a  rite  emblematical  of  purifica- 
tion ;  but  this  does  not  imply  that  its  name  must  signify  purification. 
The  passover  was  a  rite  which  was  an  emblem  of  atonement  through 
the  blood  of  Christ,  or  if  you  will,  of  purification.  Does  this  imply  that 
the  word  passover  signifies  purification  or  atonement?  Whether  the  rite 
of  baptism  is  called  pouring,  or  sprinkUng,  or  immersing,  or  popping, 
or  purifying,  or  consecrating,  or  initiating,  or  regeneration,  6lc.  d&c, 
it  has  the  same  relation  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  The  blood  of  Christ 
cleanses  from  all  sin :  baptism  emblematically  cleanses  firom  sin :  the 
blood  of  Christ,  then,  and  the  emblematical  meaning  of  baptism,  have 
ihe  same  relations  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Does  it  follow  that  the 
phrases,  blood  of  Christ  and  the  word  baptism,  are  synonymous? 

Mr.  B.  gives  us  a  dissertation  on  purification,  which  is  no  more  to  the 
purpose  than  a  treatise  on  logarithms.  He  then  tells  us,  "  between 
immersion  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins  no  such  associations  had  ever  been 
established."  Does  not  the  writer  here  take  for  granted  the  very  thing 
in  dispute?  He  set  out  with  saying  that  baptizo  and  kathanzo  are 
Similarly  used  with  respect  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins:  now  he  says  that 
immersion  has  no  such  connexion.  But  if  baptizo  has  such  a  connexion, 
immerse  must  have  the  same  connexion,  as  it  is  the  only  proper  transla* 
tion  of  the  word  that  has  this  connexion.  Whatever  connexion  baptizo 
has  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  immerse  has  the  same  connexion. 

There  is  another  false  principle  at  the  bottom  of  this  remark:  it 
supposes  that  if  baptism  is  connected  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  its 
name  must  denote  this  connexion.  It  supposes  also,  that  if  a  word  has 
the  same  connexion  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins  with  another  word,  it 
must  have  the  same  meaning  with  that  word.  This  is  another  false 
principle.  Circumcision  wa.s  connected  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in 
the  same  manner  as  purification ;  but  did  the  word  circumcision  denote 
either  purification  or  forgiveness  of  sins?  It  was  the  nature  of  the  rite 
of  which  circumcision  was  the  name,  which  indicated  purification,  and 
was  connected  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  It  is  the  water  in  baptism 
that  indicates  purification,  not  the  name  of  the  rite.  Immersion  is  an 
emblem  of  the  believer's  communion  and  oneness  with  Christ,  in  hit 
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death,  buritd,  and  resurrection.  If  mere  purification  was  designated  by 
baptism,  sprinkling  jot  pouring  might  have  been  used  as  well  tm  iwierji. 
But  immersion  represents  the  whole  spiritual  body  of  Christ  as  dj^ing 
with  him,  buried  with  him,  risen  with  him.  As  members  of  the  bodj  of 
Christ,  they  have  done  and  suffered  whatever  Christ  has  done  and  sii^ 
fered  for  them.  True  views  of  the  import  of  baptism  are  essentiaUj 
connected  with  clear  views  of  the  Ooq>e]. 

"  Now  if  any  word,"  says  Mr.  B.,  "  is  found  to  sustain  the  same  rela- 
tions as  katharizo  to  the  same  idea,  forgiveness  of  sins,  we  have  reason 
to  think  that  it  is  used  in  the  same  sense."  Here  is  a  philological  axiom; 
but  it  is  a  philological  sophism.  First,  it  assumes  that  it  is  bapiinms 
as  a  word,  that  is,  that  it  is  the  meaning  of  the  word,  that  has  the  wa^ 
posed  relation  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  But  haptismos  has  this  rel^ 
tion  only  as  designatory  of  an  ordinance,  which  in  its  nature  implies 
purification.  Baptismos  has  this  relation  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins^  only 
as  it  refers  to  the  rite  of  baptism. 

Secondly,  the  conclusion  is  false,  even  on  the  ground  on  which  it  ptth 
ceeds.  Two  words  may  have  the  same  relation  to  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  yet  not  be  identical  in  meaninff.  Faith,  repentance,  regenermHm^ 
d&c.,  have  the  same  relation  to  the  torffiveness  of  sins,  yet  they  are  veij 
far  from  being  identical.  If  each  of  Uie  words  signified  forgivenev  of 
sins,  they  must  all  indeed  have  the  same  signim^ation ;  but  Dome  of 
these  signifies  forgiveness  of  sins.    This  is  a  childish  fallacy. 

He  concludes  this  argument  with  the  following  deduction :  **  Hence, 
as  baptizo  has  the  same  extent  of  application  with  kaiharixo,  and  as  it 
stands  in  the  same  relations  with  it  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  it  has  the  same  sense."  Here,  again,  he  assumes  the 
point  in  debate.  Has  he  found  that  baptizo  has  the  same  extent  of 
application  with  katharizo  ?  If  this  is  in  evidence,  what  is  the  dispute? 
It  has  not  the  same  extent  of  application ;  for  it  applies  to  no  purifica- 
tions but  such  as  were  immersions.  His  business  is  to  prove  that  it  has 
such  an  extent  of  application — not  to  assume  this  as  a  ground  of  argument 

But  the  author  is  very  modest ;  having  assumed  that  baptizo  has  the 
same  extent  of  application  with  katharizo,  instead  of  bearing  down  on 
me  with  all  the  force  of  an  axiom,  he  is  contented  with  claiming  a  high 
probability.  What!  highly  probable  1  If  the  words  are  of  the  same 
extent  in  application,  they  are  perfectly  identical  in  meaning.  What  is 
sameness  of  sense,  but  sameness  of  extent  of  application  ?  Not  only  has 
Mr.  B.  failed  in  proving  his  point  by  this  argument,  but  I  maintain  that 
on  such  ground  it  is  impossible  to  prove  the  meaning  of  a  word.  No 
sound  philologist  would  ever  think  of  availing  himself  of  such  are  source^ 

Mr.  B.'s  next  argument  is,  that  "  the  account  of  baptism  given  by  Jos^ 
phus,  a  contemporary  Jew,  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  this  view." 

The  account  which  Josephus  gives  of  the  baptism  of  John  in  no 
respect  confirms  the  view  of  President  Beecher.  Why  did  he  not  produce 
his  document?  Is  he  to  decide  as  a  judge?  Ought  he  not  as  a  lawyer 
to  exhibit  his  documents  and  his  statutes,  reasoning  from  their  necessary 
import?  Josephus  represents  John  as  exhorting  the  people,  practisiii| 
justice  towards  each  other;  and  piety  towards  God,  to  come  to  n 
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declaring  that  the  immeraing  would  be  aeceptable  to  God,  when  dooei 
not  m  deprecation  of  the  punishment  of  any  sins,  bat  for  the  furifieth 
Htm  or  lustration  of  the  body,-— the  soul  being  previously  purified  by 
righteousness.  Josephus,  as  might  be  expected,  gives  a  very  false  view 
of  the  object  of  John's  baptism ;  but  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  its 
aame  he  could  not  be  mistaken.  Instead  of  representing  this  name  as 
signifying  purification  in  its  meaning,  he  represents  the  object  of  it  to 
be  purification.  They  come  to  baptism  for  the  histration  (ipt  agneia)  of 
tke  body.  Does  not  this  imply  that  baptism  is  one  thing,  and  lusiraiion 
mother?  Mr.  B.  confounds  a  thing  with  its  effect  Baptism  is  the 
same  of  the  rite  from  its  mode :  Instratioii  is  its  effect  firom  its  nature, 
being  an  immersion  in  pure  water. 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  contrast  which  Josephus  states,  denying  it 
to  be  the  proper  object  of  baptism— namely  the  deprecation  of  punish- 
■Mnt  {epi  paraitesei).  This  is  an  object  which  he  supposes  some  might 
have,  but  which  would  not  be  acoeptable  to  God.  Here  purification  of 
the  body  is  the  lawful  object  of  baptism ;  deprecation  of  punishment  is 
a  wrong  object.  Now  we  might  as  well  confound  deprecation  of  pun^ 
i^lmitwt  with  the  meaning  of  the  word  haptismy  as  confound  purification 
with  it ;  for  both  are  supposed  to  be  its  objecV— the  one  a  lawful  object, 
the  other  an  unlawful  one.  Does  baptism,  then,  signify  deprecation  of 
pnnishment,  because  it  may  be  used  for  that  purpose?  It  is  this  exces- 
snre  deficiency  in  perspicacity  that  has  emboldened  Mr.  B.  to  undertake 
to  prove  that  baptismos  signifies  pwrijieatian.  He  every  where  confounds 
things  that  are  different.  From  this  he  thinks  he  has  succeeded,  when 
he  Imds  baptism  spoken  of  as  a  purification ;  not  distinguishing  between 
the  name  of  the  rite  and  its  object  If  one  word  can  supply  the 
place  of  another  in  a  certain  situation,  he  thinks  they  must  be  synony<» 
mous.  If  Josephus  speaks  of  baptism  as  performed  on  account  of 
purification,  he  states  that  he  has  proved  the  word  baptism  signifies  puri<» 
fication.  By  this  philology  he  might  prove  that  the  word  b€^o  signifies 
to  drmo  water,  or  to  Jitt,  becanse  these  words  could  sometimes  k^  sub* 
slkated  for  it  In  one  of  the  examjries  of  the  occurrence  of  this  word, 
which  I  gave  in  my  Treatise,  the  trandation  is :  *<  the  youth  held  the 
capacious  urn  over  the  water,  hasting  to  dip  it."  Here  JiU  might  be 
substituted  for  dip ;  but  does  dip  signify  to  ^li?  Dipping  is  the  mode 
by  which  the  vessel  is  to  be  filled.  The  filling  of  the  vessel  was  the 
eifect  of  the  dipping ;  just  so  with  the  case  in  hand.  Immernon  is  the 
laode— purification  is  the  object  They  were  two  things  as  different  as 
dipping  and  filUng,  One  of  the  scholiasts,  in  expounding  my  next  ex- 
aamle,  actually  substitutes  the  words  aruomai  and  ehemizo,  I  draw  waier 
-^  jilL  '*  Take  a  vessel,  ancient  servant,  and  having  dipped  it  in  the 
sea,  bring  it  hither."  On  Mr.  B.'s  principles  of  criticism,  this  would  be 
sufficient  authority  to  say  that  aruomai  and  chemizo  are  synonymous  with 
hapto.  Even  our  own  word  dip  might  be  made  synonymous  with  jiU, 
We  may  say  either  dip  the  bucket,  or  jiU  the  bucket.  The  writer  who 
confounds  distinctions  on  account  of  such  facts,  has  not  a  soul  for  philo* 
logical  discussion. 

But  were  we  at  a  loss,  on  this  occasion,  to  know  in  what  sense  Joe»> 
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phu8  here  uses  the  word  in  question,  where  can  we  learn  this  with  sncb 
authority  as  from  his  own  use  of  the  word  in  other  places  ?  In  every 
instance  in  which  he  uses  the  word,  he  employs  it  lor  iamurswrn^  and 
never  for  puHficaiion  or  anything  else. 

Section  V. — Mr.  B.  passes  next  to  Heb.  ix.  10.  But  this  paasa^ 
cannot  afford  him  any  proof.  For  argument  sake,  I  will  first  admit  tlHl 
the  word  here  is  used  for  purification  in  general.  As  it  does  not  reftr 
to  the  rite  of  baptism,  it  may  have  a  secondary  signification  he^  with- 
out affecting  its  modal  meaning  in  the  Christian  ordinance.  Had  a  word 
twenty  significations,  they  must  in  every  instance  be  capable  of  being 
definitely  ascertained ;  otherwise  language  would  be  unintelligible.  That 
it  is  used  here  in  a  religious  application,  makes  no  difference.  Bofilo 
even  in  the  art  of  dyeing  may  be  used  in  the  same  page  for  dyemg  and 
for  dipping ;  and  though  it  has  a  secondary  signification  of  dyemg,  h  is 
often  used  with  respect  to  religious  dipping.  The  admission,  then,  that 
the  word  here  signifies  purification^  does  not  at  all  affect  the  question  at 
issue.  1  have  undertaken  to  prove  that  the  word  has  not  a  secondary 
meaning ;  but  I  have  not  done  so  on  the  ground  that  this  is  necessary 
for  the  proof  of  its  modal  meaning,  in  reference  to  the  ordinance  of 
baptism.  Now,  how  can  this  prove  that  the  word  in  reference  to  Chris- 
tian baptism  signifies  purification,  when  I  can  admit  all  that  Bir.  B. 
attempts  to  prove  from  the  passage,  without  admitting  his  conclosioBf 
llie  proof  which  I  have  adduced  for  the  modal  meaning  of  the  word 
in  reference  to  the  ordinance  of  Christ,  remains  still  unarocted. 

But  instead  of  surrendering  this  passage,  I  utterly  refiiae  to  admit 
that  the  word  has  here  a  secondary  signification.  It  is  immertUm  here 
as  well  as  every  where  else.  Let  us  now  examine  my  antagonist's 
reasoning. 

1.  <<  Those  things  only  are  spoken  of  in  the  whde  discussion,"  says 
he,  <<  which  have  a  reference  to  action  on  the  worshippers ;  that  is,  the 
whole  passage  relates  to  the  effects  of  the  Mosaic  rituaJ  entirdy  on  jMf^ 
sons,  and  not  on  things.  The  gifis,  the  sacrifices,  the  blood  of  spnnk- 
ling,  the  ashes  of  a  heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean,  all  relate  to  persons." 

To  this  I  reply, — 1.  Whether  the  word  here  signifies  immersiem  ot 
purification,  it  must  extend  to  all  the  immersions  cft  all  the  pnrificatioiis 
under  the  law.  I  am  under  no  concern  to  separate  between  action  on 
persons,  and  action  on  things.  If  things  were  commanded  to  be  im- 
mersed, which  had  no  reference  to  persons,  they  must  be  included  here, 
if  the  word  signifies  immersion.  And  if  the  word  signifies  purificatim, 
and  if  things  are  commanded  to  be  purified  which  have  no  reference  to 
persons,  they  must  be  here  included.  This  distinction  can  bring  no 
relief:  for  whether  the  word  signifies  immersion  or  pwrification,  it  must 
extend  to  all  things  immersed  or  purified. 

2.  The  things  admitted  by  Mr.  B.  to  be  immersed,  had  an  equal  rela- 
tion to  the  person,  as  "  the  gifis,  the  sacrifices,  the  blood  of  crinkling." 
Every  thing  immersed,  or  sprinkled,  or  in  any  way  purified,  had  a  refer- 
ence to  the  worshippers.  The  vessels  which  they  used,  the  garments 
which  they  wore,  the  utensils  which  in  the  service  thej  emplojed 
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had  all  a  reference  to  their  persons  as  much  as  the  things  which  they 
offered. 

3.  Are  not  meats  and  drinks  among  the  things  referred  to  in  this 
chapter  ?  And  had  not  their  vessels,  sacks  and  skins,  a  reference  to  their 
persons,  as  well  as  the  meats  and  drinks? 

4.  Was  not  the  blood  of  sprinkling  sprinkled  on  other  things  beside 
their  persons,  and  as  little  connected  with  their  persons,  as  the  things 
admitted  to  be  immersed?  Was  not  the  water  of  separation  sprinkled 
on  the  tents  and  all  the  vessels,  as  well  as  all  the  persons? 

5.  But  I  care  not  that  every  purification  referred  to  in  the  whole 
chapter,  referred  to  persons  solely  and  directly,  except  in  this  instance. 
I  am  not  disturbed  with  the  supposed  fact.  Whatever  be  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  it  must  extend  to  every  thing  it  includes,  whether  it  signifies 
immersion  or  purification. 

6.  Even  if  the  word  here  signified  purifications,  it  must  include  the 
very  things  which  Mr.  B  excluded.  If  certain  things  are  admitted  to 
be  immersed  by  the  law,  are  they  not  purified  by  that  operation?  Then, 
though  immersion  should  not  be  the  only  purification  here  denoted,  it  is 
at  least  included  among  the  purifications.  This  refutes  the  assertion 
that  the  things  admitted  to  be  immersed,  cannot  be  included  here  among 
the  things  said  to  be  purified. 

Mr.  B.  proceeds :  "  The  baptismoi  are  spoken  of  as  enjoined,  as  well  as 
the  other  rites.  But  of  persons  no  immersions  at  all  are  enjoined  under 
the  Mosaic  ritual."  I  have  already  shown  that  it  is  not  necessary  that 
immersion  of  persons  should  have  been  practised  under  the  law,  in  order 
that  the  word  should  here  signify  immersions.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  baptism  here  spoken  of  must  refer  to  persons.  They  are  not  said  to 
be  the  baptisms  of  persons,  nor  are  they  said  even  to  include  the  baptism 
of  persons.  It  is  enough  for  my  purpose  that  there  were  various  immer- 
sions  under  the  law.  There  were  immersions  in  blood,  immersions  in 
blood  and  water;  immersions  in  water,  immersions  in  water  and  the 
ashes  of  a  red  heifer ;  immersions  in  oil,  and  immersions  in  fire.  But 
even  if  the  word  were  admitted  here  to  denote  purifications,  it  must 
include  all  purification,  and  extend  to  the  immersion  of  things. 

But  though  it  is  not  essential  to  the  defence  of  my  cause,  to  prove  the 
immersions  of  persons  under  the  law,  I  will  undertake  the  task  with  all 
its  supposed  impossibilities.  I  admit  that  the  Hebrew  modal  verb  is  not 
used  with  respect  to  persons,  yet  other  circumstances  imply  that  the 
mode  of  washing  was  immersion.  How  did  they  wash  Aaron  and  his 
sons  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  ?  Exod.  xxix.  4.  Must  there  not 
have  been  an  immersion  f  Was  there  not  constantly  an  immersion  of 
the  hands  and  the  feet  of  the  priests,  befori^ngaging  in  the  service? 
Exod.  XXX.  18 — 20.  Now,  an  immersion  of  the  hands,  or  the  feet,  is  to 
me  as  good  as  an  immersion  of  the  whole  body  fifly  feet  under  water. 
Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  we  are  not  discussing  a  passage  for  an  example 
of  Christian  baptism,  but  one  that  speaks  of  Jewish  baptism :  and  an 
immersion  of  a  part  is  to  me  as  good  as  an  immersion  of  the  whole-  All 
I  want  is  an  immersion  of  any  part  of  the  person. 

Solomon  made  ten  lavers  for  the  washing  of  such  things  as  they 
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Offered  for  the  burntroffering.  This  was  one  of  the  baptiBms  under  the 
law.  But  he  made  a  sea  for  the  priests  to  wash  themselves.  2  ChrcMi.  iv.  6 
Was  not  this  washing  performed  by  immernon  t 

Let  it  be  observed  that  the  apostle  is  here  speaking  of  the  Jewish 
baptisms  as  practised  under  the  law,  and  not  giving  an  account  of  their 
institution.  It  is  certainly  implied  that  the  baptisms  referred  to  were 
agreeable  to  the  law,  and  a  fulfilment  of  it ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that 
they  should  have  been  presented  q)ecifically  as  the  only  mode  of  fulfilling 
the  law  of  washing.  If  mmersion  was  the  usual  mode  of  washing  the 
person,  and  if  that  mode  fulfilled  the  law,  may  not  a  writer  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  practice,  include  the  immersion  of  the  person  among  the 
immersions  under  the  law?  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  under  the  law  there 
was  an  immersion  of  the  person,  when  it  is  admitted  that  the  washing  of 
the  person  commanded  by  the  law  was  usually  performed  by  immersion, 
and  that  this  immersion  was  a  proper  fulfilment  of  the  law  t  It  is  not 
necessary  that  immersion  should  be  the  only  mode  in  which  the  law  of 
washing  the  person  could  possibly  be  fulfilled ;  it  is  quite  enough  that 
it  was  the  usual  way,  and  a  lawful  way.  This  may  be  proved  by  a 
similar  fact.  The  immersion  of  Naaman  was  a  fulfilment  of  the  com- 
mand of  Elisha,  yet  it  was  a  specific  way  of  fulfilling  a  command  to 
wash  without  specification  of  mode.  Is  it  not  said  Siat  in  obedience 
to  the  command  of  the  prophet,  Naaman  dipped  himsdf  seven  times  in 
Jordan?  Now,  if  the  thing  prescribed  to  Naaman  had  been  a  rite 
enjoined  on  all  the  Jews,  which  in  every  dge  they  usually  IhlfiDed  by 
dipping,  would  not  an  historian  speak  of  Uiis  as  an  immersion  under  the 
law  ?  I  think  no  sound  understanding  can  hesitate  a  moment  to  receive 
this  solution.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Trypho  in  Justin 
Martyr,  p.  228,  speaks  of  ablution  after  touching  any  of  Uie  things  for- 
bidden by  the  law  of  Moses,  as  baptism ;  and  Justin  Martyr  every  where 
uses  the  word  for  immersion. 

"  Nor  is  the  washing  of  the  clothes,"  says  Mr.  Beecher,  "  so  often 
spoken  of,  enjoined  by  a  word  denoting  immersion,**  Very  true,  but  are 
clothes  washed  without  immersion  ?  In  speaking,  then,  of  the  practice 
under  the  law,  was  not  the  washing  of  clothes  the  immersicm  of  clothes? 
But  are  not  clothes  and  all  other  things  that  cannot  endure  the  purifica- 
tion of  fire,  to  pass  through  water  ?  Can  they  pass  through  water  with- 
out being  immersed  ?     Numb.  xxxi.  23. 

Section  VI. — ^The  argument  from  Tobit  vi.  2  is  utterly  valueless. — 
1.  This  is  not  ceremonial  purification,  or  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  Moses. 
The  young  man  went  down  to  the  river  to  bathe,  not  to  cleanse  himself 
from  ceremonial  defilement.  The  object  of  the  writer  in  bringing  his 
hero  to  the  river,  was  to  bring  about  the  exploit  with  the  fish. 

2.  That  complete  washing  of  the  person  without  immersion  is  possible, 
we  are  not  obliged  to  deny.  No  other  washing,  however,  is  called 
baptism.  If  a  man  washes  himself  without  immersion^  he  washes  without 
btqftism. 

3.  This  washing  is  not  called  baptism, 

4.  Mr.  B.  here  mistakes  the  argument  of  the  Baptists,  which  he  here 
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Represents.  When  he  asks  for  what  purpose  the  young  man  went  down 
to  the  river,  be  answers :  **  to  immerse  himself  of  course,  the  advocates 
of  immersion  will  reply."  This  is  not  fact  Bathing  or  washing  is  the 
object :  immersion  is  the  mode  in  which  that  object  is  effected.  But  as 
the  mode  implies  the  effect,  the  mode  may  be  substituted  for  the  object, 
and  instead  of  saying  he  went  down  to  bathe,  it  may  be  said  he  went 
down  to  dip  himself.  The  Baptists  will  not  say  that  immersion  was  the 
object,  but  that  immersion  was  the  mode  of  effecting  the  object  If  he 
went  down  to  bathe,  of  course  he  was  dipped. 

5.  But  Mr.  B.'s  criticism  on  the  Ghreek  word  kha$,  here  employed  for 
washing,  is  entirely  false.  He  expounds  the  word  as  signifying  a  wash- 
ing all  around,  <' just  as  a  man  stands  in  t  stream  and  throws  the  water 
an  over  his  body,  and  washes  himself  by  friction."  Mr.  B.  criticises 
from  imagination — ^not  from  knowledge  of  the  language.  Has  he  justified 
his  criticism  by  a  single  example  ?  He  seems  better  acquainted  with  ^ 
the  different  circumstances  in  the  operation  of  bathing,  than  with  the 
occurrences  of  the  word  on  which  he  undertakes  lo  criticise.  The  simple 
word  signifies  to  deluge,  to  overwhelm,  to  inundate,  or  flow  over  any- 
thing, and  is  generally  applied  to  water  flowing  or  rolling  in  a  horizontal 
manner.  It  is  much  employed  in  the  medical  art,  and  occurs  in  Hip- 
pocrates times  without  number.  It  is  oompouBded  with  almost  all  the 
prq>08itions,  and  is  accordingly  Biodified  by  them,  k  is  applied  to  the 
waves  of  the  sea  rolling  over  the  shores,  or  running  in  high  currents  or 
billows  in  the  ocean.  It  is  with  kata  applied  to  the  general  dduge. 
With  peri,  the  preposition  with  which  it  is  here  compounded,  {perikbh 
sasihai)  it  is  applied  to  the  earth  which  is  all  around,  as  to  its  shoreSp 
crashed  or  overnowed  by  the  waves  of  the  ocean ;  and  the  adjective  as 
an  epithet  is  given  as  a  characteristic  of  islands.  It  has  no  applicatioii 
to  the  throwing  up  of  water  about  himself  by  a  man  standing  in  a  river. 
There  is  no  friction  nor  hand-washing  in  this  word.  It  performs  its 
purpose  by  running  over,  either  gently  or  with  violence.  The  word  does 
not  signify  that  the  young  man  in  bathing  sfdashed  about  like  a  duck, 
or  rubbed  himself  like  a  collier ;  but  that  he  threw  himself  into  the  river 
that  the  stream  might  flow  over  him.  He  was  then  hi^^tixed  indeed,  and 
much  more  than  baptized. 

6.  Even  according  to  his  own  showing,  the  argument  which  Baptists 
found  on  going  down  to  a  river  is  not  refuted,  nor  weakened.  The 
young  man  went  down  to  the  river  to  wash  his  whole  person  by  friction. 
Does  this  countenance  the  opinion  that  persons  usually  go  down  to  a  river, 
to  sprinkle  a  few  drqps  of  water  on  the  facet  He  admits  that  it  is  pro* 
baUe  that  the  young  man  immersed  himself  aka  This,  then,  was  not 
less  than  baptism,  but  more  than  baptism.  Indeed,  if  the  rite  of  Chriii 
required  a  whole  hogshead  of  water  to  be  poured  on  the  person,  there 
could  be  no  necessity  to  go  down  to  the  water.  But  in  performing  the 
rite  of  baptism,  persons  went  not  only  dmon  to  ike  water ^  but  into  Ao 
water,  which  to  every  candid  nund  nmst  ever  prove  immersion.  From 
the  manner  in  which  the  author  ushers  in  his  observations  on  this  sob* 
ject,  one  would  think  that  he  had  made  a  disaorery  that  would  mkmm 
the  argiunent  far  evet.    ''Whale  inlnwas,"  mgB  he^  ''of  argonsai^ 
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as  we  all  know,  dop^nd  on  going  down  to  the  river**  Whatever  are  the 
number  of  volunies  that  have  been  written  to  enforce  this  argument,  it 
reraaino  in  full  foice  for  anything  this  author  has  done.  But  it  requires 
only  a  naked  statement,  to  make  it  irresistibly  evident  to  any  mind  not 
jaundiced  by  prejudice. 

''The  only  immersions  enjoined  in  the  Mosaic  law,"  says  Mr.  B., 
'*  were  immersions  of  things  to  which  no  reference  can  be  had  here— as 
vessels,  sacks,  skins,  &c.  In  this  case  no  act  was  performed  that  had 
any  tendency  to  affect  the  worshipper^  but  only  the  thing  immersed." 
Whatl  Does  Mr.  B.  assert  that  the  purification  of  vessels,  &c.,  had 
no  relation  to  the  worshipper  ?  Was  it  for  the  sake  of  the  vessels,  sacks, 
and  skins,  that  they  were  purified?  Was  it  not  because  the  things 
immersed  were  used  by  the  worshipper  ?  Were  not  their  vessels  purifi&d 
for  the  very  same  reason  that  their  persons  were  purified  ?  Had  not  the 
vessels,  &c.  been  purified,  the  worshipper  using  them  would  have  been 
defiled.  What  had  God's  law  to  do  with  the  purification  of  the  vessels, 
d^c.  of  the  Jews  more  than  of  the  heathens,  but  from  the  connexion  of 
those  things  with  the  worshippers?  Did  ever  so  monstrous  an  idea 
enter  the  mind  of  man,  as  that  God  commanded  a  rite  to  be  performed 
on  vessels,  &c.  which  had  no  reference  to  the  worshipper,  but  only  to 
the  things  immersed?  I  should  not  have  thought  that  there  could  have 
been  found  a  Christian  child,  who  would  make  such  an  assertion.  Had 
not  the  vessels,  d&c.  the  same  relation  to  the  worshipper,  as  the  meats 
and  drinks  here  specified  ?  What  nearer  relation  had  a  pure  sacrifice 
to  the  worshipper,  than  had  a  pure  vessel  ?  Are  not  vessels,  &c.  ordi- 
nances of  the  flesh  as  well  as  meats  and  drinks?  In  fact,  every  thing 
enjoined  or  forbidden  in  the  ritual  ordinances  of  Moses,  had  a  reference 
to  the  flesh ;  they  are  all  carnal  ordinances. 

What  does  Mr.  B.  mean  when  he  asserts,  that  ''  no  reference  can  be 
had  to  the  immersions  of  inanimate  things,  but  only  to  the  purification 
of  persons  ?'*  Are  meats  and  drinks  persons  ?  Are  gifls  and  sacrifices 
persons  ?  Are  the  various  things  mentioned  belonging  to  the  tabernacle, 
persons?  Had  not  the  vessels  which  a  man  used  the  same  relation  to 
bis  flesh,  as  the  meats  which  he  ate  ?  Why  must  the  btqftisms  be  con- 
fined to  persons?  The  inanimate  things  immersed,  had  the  same  refer- 
ence to  the  persons  of  the  worshippers,  as  had  the  gifls  and  sacrifices, 
as  had  the  meats  and  drinks,  as  had  all  the  things  specified  in  this 
chapter. 

"  What  could  any  one  think,"  says  Mr.  B.,  "  that  the  immersion  of 
vessels,  of  earth  or  wood,  had  to  do  with  the  purifying  of  the  conscience 
or  the  heart  of  a  worshipper?"  The  immersion  of  those  things  had 
just  as  much  to  do  with  purifying  the  conscience,  as  had  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  person.  Neither  of  them  could  purify  the  conscience :  both 
of  them  purified  ceremonially  as  types  of  that  which  truly  purifies ;  and 
the  purification  of  all  our  services  is  as  necessary  as  the  purification  of 
our  persons.  If  men,  mistaking  the  meaning  of  the  rites,  might  think 
that  the  purification  of  the  body  cleansed  the  conscience,  so  migl 
they  think  of  the  purification  of  vessels.  Did  they  ^mmerse  the  vessels, 
raokt,  and  skins,  to  purify  the  conscience  of  the  vessels,  sacks,  and 
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■kins  t  Can  anything  be  more  plain  than  that  the  true  relation,  and  the 
fidsely  supposed  effect  of  the  Jewish  rites  to  the  persons  of  the  worship- 
pers, were  the  same  with  respect  to  what  was  to  be  pe^rmed  on  inani- 
mate things,  as  to  what  were  to  be  performed  on  the  person  itself?  For 
what  purpose  were  inanimate  things  purified,  if  they  had  no  relation  to 
the  persons  of  the  worshippers  ? 

For  a  fiill  answer  to  the  objeotioa  from  the  epithet  divers  or  different, 
I  refer  to  my  reply  to  the  Presbyterian  Review.  I  shall  here  merely 
observe,  that  though  immersion  is  always  the  same  as  to  mode,  there 
may  be  innumerable  different  immersions.  An  immersion  of  the  body 
is  a  different  immersion  from  the  immersion  of  things.  An  immersion 
of  a  variety  of  different  things  is  in  each  a  different  immersion.  An 
immersion  of  every  different  substance  is  a  different  immersion. 

Why  immersions  are  mentioned  rather  than  purifications  in  general, 
it  is  not  my  business  to  declare :  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  show  that  immer^ 
sions  and  not  purifications  are  mentioned.  It  is  to  me  quite  obvious 
that  there  is  no  necessity  to  mention  purifications  universally  in  this 
place :  the  apostle  is  not  professing  to  exhaust  the  subject  of  purifica- 
tion, but  to  give  a  specimen  of  ,the  things  practised  under  the  law,  to 
point  out  their  insufficiency  to  purge  the  conscience  ;  and  other  purifi- 
cations are  mentioned  in  other  parts  of  the  epistle.  But  I  observe  not 
this  as  a  controversialist.  In  that  character  1  do  not  give  an  opinion, 
nor  undertake  to  satisfy  an  opponent  There  may  be  reasons  which  we 
cannot  perceive.  Our  business  is  not  to  account  for  God's  reasons  for 
not  saying  what  he  has  not  said,  but  to  discover  what  he  has  said.  I  act 
OD  this  principle  in  every  instance,  as  well  as  in  this.  I  endeavour  to  find 
out  the  meaning  of  the  Hdy  Spirit,  by  the  words  which  he  has  used ; 
not  by  speculations  and  opinions  with  respect  to  what  he  should  say. 

**  No  man,"  says  Mr.  B.,  "  who  had  not  a  theory  to  support,  could 
bring  himself  to  do  such  vidence  to  all  the  laws  of  interpretation  in  a 
case  so  plain.''  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  ask,  with  indignation,  the  ground 
on  which  my  antagonist  presumes  to  make  this  assertion.  I  have  no 
theory  to  support  I  never  use  theories  in  ascertaining  the  truths  and 
the  ordinances  of  Christ ;  I  interpret  by  the  laws  of  language.  Neither 
have  I  any  phildogical  doctrine  which  demands  my  denial  of  such  a 
secondary  signification  of  this  word.  How  can  I  have  a  theory  to  sup- 
port in  denying  such  a  secondary  meaiiinff,  when  it  is  my  doctrine  that 
words  might  receive  such  secondary  meanmgst  The  process  by  which, 
in  various  instances,  such  secondary  significations  are  imposed  on  words^ 
I  have  exemplified  in  some  of  their  wildest  caprices.  Mr.  B.  himself  is 
in  this  doctrine  merely  my  pupil.  As  far  as  he  is  right,  he  has  adopted 
my  philol(^ ;  and  has  illustrated  it  merely  by  different  examples.  Must 
If  then,  in  opposing  his  conclusion,  have  a  theory  to  support  in  opposi- 
tion to  my  own  doctrine  ?  Mr.  Bickersteth's  firiend,  in  proof  that  the 
word  in  question,  from  signifying  baptism  by  immersion^  came  to  signify 
baptism  in  any  way,  alleged  the  authority  of  my  own  doctrine  against 
myself  There  was,  however,  a  trifling  deficiency  in  his  reasoning.  He 
proved  from  my  doctrine  that  the  word  might  come  to  have  such  a 
meaning ;  but  he  forgot  to  prove  that  it  actudUy  underwent  the  suppoaed 
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process.  Perfectly  on  the  same  principle  Mr.  Beecher  shows,  from  my 
doctrine,  that  the  word  might  come  to  signify  purification ;  but  he  hn 
not  proved  that^n  the  history  of  the  word  before  the  lime  of  Christ,  it 
actually  receivea  such  a  meaning.  The  principle  I  do  not  dispute ;  it 
is  my  own  principle.  What  temptation,  then,  can  I  have,  from  any 
theory  of  mine,  to  dispute  this  secondary  meaning? 

Again,  I  can  have  as  little  temptation  from  interest  or  popularity,  to 
do  violence  to  any  passage  in  order  to  prove  a  particular  mode  of  any 
religious  ordinance.  Have  I  made  a  fortune  by  immersion!  Would 
jmrifications  destroy  me  7  Should  I  become  less  popular  among  Chria- 
tians,  or  with  the  world,  by  returning  to  sprinkling  ?  If  emblematical 
purification  by  sprinkUng  or  pmuing  were  optional,  as  well  as  by  ummt- 
sian^  I  would  most  assuredly  never  immtne.  Besides,  why  should  I  do 
violence  to  this  passage,  in  order  to  reject  purification  as  its  meaning, 
when  I  could  admit  this  meaning  here,  and  sdll,  with  the  utmost  ease, 
prove  immersion  to  be  the  mode  of  Christ's  ordinance  ?  Were  I  ever  so 
partial  to  water,  Mr.  B.'s  good-natured  doctrine  will  indulge  me,  and 
allow  me  to  immerse  as  finely  as  to  sprinkle.  I  can  have  no  poaaiUe 
reason,  then,  for  confining  the  word  in  this  passage  to  immersion^  but  the 
innumerable  proofs  that  it  has  this  meaning,  and  the  absence  of  all  proof 
that  it  ever  has  any  other.  I  should  act  perfectly  in  the  same  way,  if 
the  dispute  were  solely  of  a  literary  nature,  and  the  question  were  the 
mode  of  a  heathen  rite. 

But  should  it  be  admitted  that  the  word  here  is  confined  to  persons, 
and  that  it  includes  washings  of  the  person  in  every  mode,  i^l  this 
would  not  countenance  the  opinion  that  it  signifies  purificatUms,  All 
ceremonial  washings  were  purifications ;  but  all  purifications  were  not 
washings.     1/^askingt  and  pwr^ficmtums  are  not  synonymous. 

Section  VII. — Mr.  B.  next  presents  us  with  the  usual  objection  fron 
Mark  viL  4,  and  Luke  xi.  88.  *'  In  Mark  vii.  4,  8,  and  in  Luke  xL  38, 
katharizo  is  the  natural  and  obvious  sense  of  baptizo,  and  kaiharismos 
of  baptismos"  Let  us  hear  the  proo£  ''1.  This  sense,"  says  the  writer, 
'*  fulfils  perfectly  all  the  exigencies  of  the  passages."  And  if  it  did,  I 
care  not  Many  a  false  sense  may  fulfil  all  the  exigencies  of  the  con- 
nexion. This  false  sense,  however,  has  not  even  tins  merit ;  whereas, 
iwunersion  is  quite  suitable  to  the  connexion,  and  immersion  is  the  only 
meaning  of  the  word  in  every  instance  in  the  whole  compass  of  the 
language. 

<*  I  know,  indeed,"  says  the  writer,  "  that  it  is  said  by  some,  that  in 
Mark  there  is  a  rise  in  the  idea  from  the  lesser  washing  of  the  hands, 
which  was  common  before  all  meals,  to  the  greater  washing  implied  in 
the  immersion  of  the  body  after  coming  from  the  market  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  simply  a  rise  Grom  the  specific  to  the  general  and 
indefinite.  They  always  wash  tkar  hands  beSaie  meals ;  and  when  they 
return  from  market  they  also  purify  themselves  (as  the  nature  of  the 
case  may  require)  before  they  eat."  A  rise  from  the  specific  to  tbe 
general  and  indefinite !  This  indeed  is  a  new  climax.  This  is  Gothic 
A  rise  from  the  waahuig  of  the  hands  to  the  iounersion  of  the 
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whole  body,  or  the  washing  of  the  body  in  any  mode,  is  a  rise  which  all 
can  understand ;  but  a  rise  from  the  washing  of  the  hands  to  indefinite 
purifications  is  a  fall.  Mr.  B.'s  own  phraseology  is  nonsense:  "They 
dso  purify  themselves."  Does  not  aUo  imply  that  the  washing  of  the 
hands  is  not  purification  ?  This  is  not  an  advancement  from  a  species  of 
purification  to  purification  in  general,  but  an  advancement  from  what  is 
supposed  not  to  be  purification  to  purification.  But  such  an  advance 
might  be  an  advance  backwards.  The  washing  of  the  hands  is  a  species 
of  purification ;  if  the  advance  is  to  purification  indefinitely ,  then  it  may 
be  fulfilled  by  something  less  than  washing  the  banils,  by  dipping  the 
fiiig«r,  for  instance,  or  by  touching  the  body  on  any  part  with  a  drop  of 
water,  or  even  without  water,  with  blood,  dE«. 

If  any  reader  has  a  conscience  at  all,  i  ask  nothing  more  than  com- 
moa  sense  in  him,  to  perceive  in  this  passage,  that  the  persons  referred 
to  usually  washed  their  hands  before  eating ;  and  that  when  they  came 
firom  the  market  they  did  something  more  than  this.  What  that  some- 
thing more  was,  depends  oo  tbe  meaning  of  the  word.  *<  In  the  latter 
case,"  says  Mr.  B., ''  Mr.  Bloomfiekl  remarks,  it  denotes  a  washing  of  the 
body,  but  not  an  immersion."  Now,  as  &r  as  the  passage  itself  is  c€n»- 
cerned,  it  is  fully  admitted  that  it  does  nol  determine ;  and  the  elimaa 
would  be  the  same  to  Mr.  Bloomfield  as  to  me.  But  I  determine  the 
meaning  of  the  word  here,  by  its  mewiing  as  establi^ed  by  the  use  of 
language :  I  never  press  an  argument  a  hair's  breadtii  farther  than  it 
can  go.  I  tell  Mr.  Bloomfield  uat  the  word  never  signifies  to  wask^  as 
I  tdl  Mr.  Beecher  that  it  never  signifies  to  parify.  My  authority  is  the 
practice  of  the  Greek  language. 

But  why  does  Mr.  Beecher  appeal  to  Mr.  Bloomfield  7  Mr.  Bloon^ 
field  is  as  much  opposed  to  him  as  he  is  to  me.  If  the  word  here 
signifies  to  wash  the  body,  then  it  does  not  here  signify  to  purify  in 
general  Mr.  B.'s  artifice  is  just  that  of  the  Socinians,  when  they  ex- 
plain the  words  *'  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am,"  in  the  sense  of  the  Ariann 
It  is  a  di^Kmest  and  uncandid  way  of  escaping.  He  does  what  he  is 
aUe  to  make  it  purify ;  but  as  he  cannot  make  it  jwrt/^,  even  to  his  own 
salisfoction,  he  will  give  it  over  to  Mr.  Bloomfield  for  washing  the  bo^ 
withoni  immersion.  This  is  not  my  way  of  handling  the  word  of  God. 
Porification,  then,  cannot  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  here,  because  it 
is  not  snitable  to  the  phraseology  in  which  it  is  employed.  But  let  it  be 
observed  that  this  is  more  than  I  am  bomMi  to  show.  Were  it  suitable 
to  the  context,  I  would  ecpully  reject  it  I  dismias  it  an  the  gromul  of 
want  of  a  title  from  the  use  of  the  language.  I  am  not  here  grounding 
a  fnroof,  but  obviating  an  objection.  It  is  quite  sufiicient  that  I  can 
show  that  the  meaning  whieh  I  assign  to  the  word  is  snitable  to  the 
passage:  I  am  not  bound  to  show  that  either  mask  6r  purify  is  unsuit- 
able. The  title  of  my  client  to  the  whole  estate  is  already  in  evidence : 
my  opponents  must  show  that  some  part  of  it  has  been  alienated, 
passage  will  not  prove  such  alienatioB. 

lfr.B.'8  sec<MAd  proof  is,  **  Nothing  in  the  eonteat  demands  the 
immerse,  and  potnaiful  rensonn  Ibrhid  it    AM  must  oonfem  that  porii* 
ea$km  ie  the  only  idenksmipsd  in>lteinljest  of  thought  Nowititwi 
StS  57 
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more  likely  that  a  want  of  immersum  oftended  the  Pharisee,  Luke  xL  98, 
io-the  case  of  Christ,  than  it  is  that  this  was  the  ground  of  offence  io 
the  case  of  the  disciples,  Mark  vii.  It  does  not  appear  that  Christ  bad 
been  to  the  market ;  nor  is  it  likely  at  all  that  an  immersion  was  ex- 
pected, as  a  matter  of  course,  before  every  meal,  even  on  coming  from 
a  crowd.  The  offence  in  the  case  of  the  disciples  was,  that  they  had 
not  washed  their  hands.  An  immersion  was  not  expected  of  tbem, 
though  they  had  been  in  crowds.  Why  should  it  be  of  Christ?"  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  context  should  demand  the  true  meaning  of  a 
word ;  it  is  enough  that  the  context  does  not  forbid  it  The  usase  of 
the  language  demands  this  meaning  without  any  additional  demand  from 
the  context  The  context,  however,  fyrbids  pwrificaiiamf  though  this  is 
not  necessary  to  me.  The  reasons  alleged,  as  forbidding  it  to  signify 
immersion,  have  no  force.  Might  not  the  Pharisees  eiqiect  more  sanctity 
in  the  Messiah  than  in  his  disciples,  or  than  even  they  themselves  pro- 
fessed ?  But  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  conjectures.  Whatever  might 
be  their  reasons,  they  did  expect  that  Christ  would  have  immersed 
before  eating.  To  deny  this  is  to  give  the  lie  to  the  inspired  narrator. 
The  word  used  by  the  Holy  Spirit  signifies  immersion,  and  immersion 
only.  A  thousand  reasons  might  influence  the  Pharisees  in  the  expecta- 
tion referred  to,  which  may  not  be  at  all  known  to  us.  To  know  their 
reasons  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  knowing  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  Mr.  B.  rests  this  argument  on  a  fidse  principle  of  interpretatioii, 
namely,  that  to  know  that  a  word  is  used  in  its  established  meaning,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  that  there  are  sufficient  reasons  to  warrant  its  trath 
in  such  an  application.  This  we  are  to  take  on  the  authority  of  the 
narrator.  His  meaning  we  are  to  know  from  his  words,  and  his  veracity 
we  must  rest  on  his  character. 

**  RosenmttUer,  on  this  passage,"  says  Mr.  B.,  *'  well  remarks,  that  the 
existence  of  any  such  custom  of  regular  immersion  before  aU  meals, 
cannot  be  prov^."  This  is  another  false  first  principle.  What  makes 
it  necessary  that  a  practice  should  be  proved  by  foreign  evidence,  before 
the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  received  in  its  proper  meaning?  Is 
every  thing  recorded  in  Scripture  to  be  denied,  except  it  is  proved  by 
history  ?  Am  I  to  su^nd  my  faith  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  tiU 
I  find  it  proved  by  uninspired  records.  This  is  a  Neological  canon, 
well  worthy  of  its  author.  It  tends  to  sap  the  very  foundations  of 
Christianity.  Is  not  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  of  God  sufficient  to 
prove  this  fact?  And  what  word  coukl  he  have  used  more  decisively 
to  assert  immersion?  The  custom  referred  to  as  regards  immersion 
after  market,  rests  on  the  evidence  of  inspired  history.  Is  not  this  u 
valid  as  the  testimony  of  uninspired  historians? 

*'  But  above  all,'^  says  Mr.  B.,  '*  the  immersion  of  the  couches  on 
which  they  reclined  at  meals  is  out  of  the  question."  I  most  freely 
admit  that  the  word  ought  to  be  translated  couches,  and  not  tables.  It 
designates  not  only  the  couches  on  which  they  reclined  at  table,  but  eves 
the  beds  on  which  they  reposed  at  ni^t  It  applies  also  to  the  Utters 
on  which  persons  of  distinction  were  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  meOi 
T  will  never  hesitate  to  recognise  anything  in  evidenoe^  whatever  bearing 
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H  may  have  on  my  views.  **  Mr.  Carson/'  says  my  antagoniflt, ''  seems 
to  feel  this  point  keenly,  and  yet  manfuUy  maintains  his  ground."  Mr. 
Carson  does  indeed  feel  with  regard  to  this  objection  something  that  he 
does  not  wish  to  express.  But  he  can  assure  President  Beecher  that  he 
never  felt  it  as  a  difficulty :  in  the  strongest  light  in  which  it  can  be 
viewed,  it  is  futile.  There  is  no  furniture  in  a  house  that  could  not  be 
immersed.  I  have  said  that  the  couches  might  have  been  made  to  be 
taken  to  pieces,  in  order  to  their  more  convenient  immersion ;  and  were 
this  necessary,  it  is  a  valid  solution.  The  supposition  is  perfectly  allow- 
able. The  couch  on  which  rested  the  urn  containing  the  ashes  of  Cyma, 
is  said  by  Arrian,  p.  144,  to  have  had  feet  of  solid  gold ;  and  those  on 
either  side  of  the  throne  of  Alexander,  for  his  friends  to  sit  on,  had  feet 
of  silver,  p.  165.  Now  what  could  be  more  easy  than  to  have  the  feet 
of  the  couch,  of  whatever  materials  composed,  to  be  taken  out  at  pleasure 
for  the  purpose  of  immersion  ?  The  immersion  of  the  couches  would  be 
a  thing  of  little  trouble.  But  I  care  not  that  they  were  baptized  all  of  a 
piece :  the  thing  could  be  very  easily  accomplished.  Ingenuity  is  very 
idly  expended  in  making  will- worship  easy  to  superstition.  The  couches 
were  immersed,  because  the  word  which  is  employed  to  express  the 
operation  has  this  signification,  and  no  other. 

Mr.  B.,  throughout  his  whole  work,  mistakes  my  doctrine  as  toapos* 
sible  sense  of  a  word ;  and  labours  under  a  fundamental  error  as  to  the 
difference  of  founding  an  argument  on  any  passage,  and  answering  an 
objection  from  it  When  we  found  an  argument  on  any  passage,  we 
most  prove  that  the  passage  has  our  meaning,  and  no  other :  for  if  this 
is  not  proved,  the  argument  can  have  no  weight.  But  when  we  answer 
an  objection  from  any  passage,  it  is  sufficient  that  a  particular  word  may 
have  the  sense  for  which  we  contend ;  because,  if  it  may  have  such  a 
sense,  the  objection  which  supposes  that  it  has  not  this  sense,  but  another 
sense,  is  unfounded.  It  is  a  contradiction  to  say  that  a  word  mew  have 
such  a  sense  in  such  a  place,  yet  that  it  cannot  have  this  sense.  If;  then, 
the  answer  to  the  objection  is  possible^  it  is  valid.  Were  not  this  so, 
Christianity  itself  could  not  withstand  the  attacks  of  the  infidel.  Many 
objections  must  be  answered  by  the  authority  of  merely  possible  solu- 
tions. This  is  what  I  mean  by  a  possible  sense.  I  never  extend  this  to 
cases  in  which  I  found  an  argument :  I  confine  it  resolutely  tb  cases  in 
which  I  answer  objections.  W  ith  respect  to  the  passage  now  under  dis- 
cussion, Mr.  B.  b  bound  to  proof;  because  on  this  he  founds  proof  that 
the  word  in  question  signifies  to  purify.  1  stand  only  on  the  defence ; 
for  I  do  not  allege  the  passage  as  proof,  but  repel  the  objection  which 
pretends  that  the  passage  is  irreconcilable  with  immersion.  In  this  point 
my  antagonist  proves  himself  ignorant  of  one  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of'^controversy.  He  demands  proof  from  me,  when  he  himself  is  bound 
to  prove.  He  asks,  **  What  has  Mr.  Carson  proved?  Why,  truly,  that 
in  other  instances  baptizo  means  immerse.  But  does  this  prove  that  it 
means  it  here?"  Could  any  man  who  understands  the  sel^evident  laws 
trf  controversy,  look  for  proof  on  my  part  from  this  passage?  Is  it  not 
miough  for  me  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  word  from 
having  its  established  meaning  in  this  phMgbf   If  this  is  poiMite,  liii' 
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objectioo  is  removed.  Mj  antagonist  is  bound  from  this  passage  to  show 
that  the  word  signifies  to  purify.  How  can  he  do  this,  if  he  has  not 
proved  the  word  to  have  ^at  signification  in  any  other  place ;  and  if 
even  in  this  it  may  have  its  usual  meaning?  If,  as  he  admits,  I  have 
found  that  baptizo  in  other  instances  signifies  to  immerse,  there  is  a  cer- 
tainty that  it  has  this  meaning  here,  except  it  is  proved  that  it  has 
another  signification  somewhere  else.  If  another  signification  is  found, 
I  will  Bot  msist  that  immersion  must  of  course  be  the  signification  here. 
In  such  a  case  as  this,  the  meaning  must  be  settled  by  additional  evi- 
dence. When  a  word  has  two  or  more  meanings,  actually  in  proof, 
which  of  them  may  in  any  passage  be  the  true  meaning,  is  a  question ; 
but  if  no  secondary  meaning  is  in  proof,  there  can  be  no  question  on  the 
subject  Now  there  is  not  tit  all  Greek  Hterature  a  single  tn5f oitee,  ever 
aUeged^  in  which  this  ward  must  haoe  a  secondary  meaning, 

Mr.  B.  admits  that  I  have  proved  that  the  word  signifies  immersion 
in  other  places;  but  asks,  "  Does  this  prove  that  it  means  so  heref  I 
answer  most  decidedly  that  it  does  prove  this,  if  the  word  is  not  proved 
to  have  another  meaning.  If  but  one  instance  prove  a  word  to  have  a 
certain  meaning,  it  is  proof  that  every  other  instance  has  the  same 
meaning,  except  a  secondary  meaning  is  proved.  If  a  secondary  mean- 
ing is  proved,  then  the  claimants  must  rest  their  suit  on  their  respective 
peculiar  resources. 

**  The  probability,"  says  Mr.  B.,  "  is  all  the  other  way."  Here  there 
i«  a  want  of  discrimination  and  a  confounding  of  things  that  differ.  1 
am  not  speaking  of  what  \b  possible,  probable^  or  certain,  independently 
of  the  testimony ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  te8tiBK>ny  of  the  won)  known 
by  its  use ;  I  am  saying  that  a  word  in  a  certain  place  must  have  the 
meaning  which  it  is  found  to  have  in  other  places,  when  no  secondary 
meaning  has  ever  been  proved.  Mr.  B.  alleges  not  the  testimony  of  the 
word,  but  imposes  a  testimony  on  the  word.  He  forces  it  to  take  a 
meaning  which  use  has  never  given  it,  on  the  authority  of  what  he 
thinks  probable,  utterly  independent  of  the  authority  of  the  word.  He 
tampers  with  the  witness,  and  tells  him  what  he  must  say.  I  allow 
witness  to  tell  his  own  story,  and  believe  him  implicitly  on  his  own 
authority,  without  regard  to  what  I  might  think  independently  probable. 
Mr.  B.'s  conduct  is  just  the  same  with  that  of  a  jury  who,  having  heard 
the  testimony  of  a  number  of  competent  eye-witnesses,  with  regard  to  the 
way  in  which  a  man  was  killed,  decide  in  opposition  to  their  evidence, 
on  the  authority  of  the  conjectures  of  a  surgeon.  This  word  declares 
that  couches  were  purified  by  immersion.  Mr.  B.,  on  the  authority  of 
what  he  thinks  probable,  declares  that  it  was  not  by  immersion.  He 
dictates  to  the  word  what  it  must  say,  instead  of  receiving  its  testimony. 
On  the  contrary,  my  decision  b,  that  the  way  in  which  the  couches 
were  purified,  is  to  be  known  from  the  testimonv  of  the  word,  and  not 
fix>m  what,  independently  of  that  testimony,  is  probable;  and  that 
firom  this  testimony  they  were  immersed,  because  the  word  has  ilo  other 
meaning. 

<<  Hence,"  says  Mr.  B.»  *'  the  demand  to  prove  an  impoMilnlity  of 
immaaoa  is  altogether  unreasonable  "    If  a  aecoodary  meaniBg  had 
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been  proved  from  ose,  then,  in  any  insUnce  to  demand  an  impossibility 
of  the  primary  meaning,  before  the  secondary  is  admitted,  would  be  un- 
reasonable. Bat  is  it  unreasonable  that  a  word  should  be  understood 
in  this  passage  as  it  is  proved  to  signify  in  other  passages,  when  no 
secondary  signification  has  ever  been  proved?  Instead  of  being  unrea- 
sonable, the  demand  is  founded  on  self-evident  truth.  Why  should  the 
word  have  a  meaning  here,  which  it  is  not  proved  to  have  in  use,  when 
its  own  established  meaning  will  serve?  How  can  a  meaning  which  i? 
not  known  to  exist,  dispute  with  the  only  established  meaning?  Views 
of  probability,  independently  of  the  testimony  of  the  wcnrd,  are  not  u 
competent  witness;  for  they  are  often  mistaken.  What  we  might,  pre 
viously  to  the  hearing  of  evidence,  judge  probable,  might,  on  the  hear- 
ing of  evidence,  be  proved  most  satisfaciorUy  to  be  false.  The  meaning 
of  this  word  must  be  known  from  its  use— not  from  views  of  probability « 
independently  of  this  use.  When  we  hear  that  a  certain  person  has 
kiUed  another,  we  may  think  the  thing  very  improbable ;  but  shall  we 
on  that  ground  assert  that  ^7/  does  not  signify  to  take  away  life  ?  In 
fact,  to  allege  that  the  couches  were  not  immersed,  is  not  to  decide  on 
the  authority  of  the  word  used,  but  in  opposition  to  this  authority ;  to 
give  the  lie  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  Inspiration  employs  a  word  to  designate 
the  purification  of  the  couches,  which  never  signifies  anything  but  tm- 
merse.  If  they  were  not  immersed,  the  historian  is  a  false  witness.  This 
way  of  conferring  meanings  on  words  is  grounded  on  infidelity.  It  dic- 
tates to  inspiration  instead  of  interpreting  its  language.  It  would  be 
improper  in  ascertaining  the  meanins  of  words  even  in  a  profane  histo- 
rian. Are  we  to  deny  the  meaning  of  words  estaUished  by  use,  as  often 
as,  independently  of  the  testimony  of  the  words,  we  may  think  a  thing 
improbable?  This  would  destroy  the  faith  of  history :  it  would  destroy 
every  doctrine  of  Scripture.  This  is  a  usual  way  with  some  in  inter- 
preting the  Bible ;  but  is  not  the  way  that  any  interpret  the  language  of 
the  profane  historian.  When  the  profane  historian  narrates  what  is 
thought  improbable,  his  veracity  is  questioned,  but  his  words  are  not 
tampered  with.  When  the  Holy  Spirit  employs  words  whose  meanings 
are  not  relished,  critics  do  not  say  that  he  lies,  but  they  say  what  is  equal 
to  this,  that  his  words  mean  what  they  cannot  mean.  If  a  word  may 
have  in  any  instance  its  established  meaning,  when  it  cannot  be  proved 
in  any  instance  to  have  another  meaning,  it  cannot  be  probable  that  it 
has  in  that  instance  a  meaning  which  it  cannot  be  proved  to  have  any- 
where else.     Surely  this  is  sel€evident 

"And  it  is,"  continues  my  antagonist,  "  against  his  own  practice  in 
^other  cases.  Does  he  not  admit  that  bapto  means  to  dye,  or  colour, 
when  it  is  applied  to  the  beard  and  hair  V*  Here  I  am  caught  at  last : 
surely  my  feet  are  entangled  in  my  own  net  But  let  the  reader  see  with 
what  ease  I  can  extricate  myself  The  assertion  of  my  antagonist  arises 
from  his  want  of  discrimination.  I  admit  that  bapto  has  a  secondary  sig- 
nification, because  such  secondary  signification  is  in  proof,  and  instances 
may  be  alleged  in  which  its  primary  meaning  is  utterly  impossiUe. 
When  applied,  for  instance,  to  the  lake,  the  immersion  of  a  lake  in  the 
Uood  of  a  frog,  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility.    Show  me  anything 
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like  this  with  respect  to  bapiizo,und  I  will  grant  a  secondary  metLtuof; 
and  as  soon  as  a  secondary  tneaning  is  ascertained  on  sufficient  gtoumis, 
I  do  not  demand  in  every  instance  a  proof  of  impossibility  of  piimar/ 
meaning  before  the  secondary  is  alleged.  The  competition  between  tne 
rival  meanings  must  then  be  determined  on  other  grounds.  This  law  i 
apply,  not  to  baptizo  only,  but  to  every  word  of  every  language.  The 
immersion  of  the  couches,  in  no  light  in  which  it  can  be  viewed,  has 
the  smallest  difficulty.  From  an  excess  of  good  nature  I  made  faith 
easy  to  the  weak,  by  fixing  the  couches  so  as  readily  to  be  taken  to 
pieces ;  but  if  obstinacy  will  not  avail  itself  of  this  help,  I  will  force  it 
to  carry  the  couches  to  water  wherever  it  may  be  found. 

'*  The  fact  is,'^  says  Mr.  B.,  *'  that  the  whole  reasoning  against  the 
sense  claimed  for  baptizo  in  these  passages,  rests  on  false  principles." 
False  principles  I  What  now  are  our  false  principles  ?  Is  it  a  false  prin- 
ciple to  rest  on  the  ascertained  meaning  of  a  word,  and  not  on  probabili- 
ties independently  of  the  word  ?  Is  it  a  false  principle  to  refuse  a  word 
a  meaning  in  a  disputed  passage^  till  it  proves  itself  to  have  such  mean- 
ing in  an  undisputed  passage  ? 

"  It  assumes,"  says  my  antagonist,  '*  a  violent  improbability  of  the 
meaning  in  question,  and  resorts  to  all  manner  of  shifts  to  prove  the  pos- 
sibility of  immersion,  as  though  that  were  all  that  the  case  required." 
What  shall  I  say  of  this?  Is  it  calumny,  or  is  it  want  of  perspicacity? 
Assume!  I  assume  nothing,  Mr.  President  Beecher,  but  self-evident  truth. 
My  reasoning  does  not  at  all  rest  on  assumptions.  The  meaning  which 
you  assign  to  the  word,  I  reject,  because  it  wants  evidence,  not  on  any 
assumption  of  its  violent  improbability.  All  manner  of  shifts!  I  repel 
the  charge  with  indignation.  I  never  used  a  shift  in  all  the  controversy 
I  ever  wrote.  Does  it  require  a  shift  to  prove  that  in  all  the  cases 
referred  to,  immersion  was  possible?  Will  any  man  of  common  sense 
question  the  possibility  ?  If  the  possibility  is  unquestionable,  why  shall 
I  be  supposed  to  employ  all  manner  of  shifts  to  prove  it  ? 

But  my  opponent  asserts  also  that  I  consider  that  the  possibility  of 
immersion  in  the  cases  referred  to,  is  all  that  is  required  to  prove  it  Is 
this  a  shift?  It  is  worse  than  a  shift:  it  is  not  a  fact.  The  proof  that 
immersion  was  used  in  the  cases  referred  to,  is  that  the  word  has  this 
meaning,  and  no  other.  The  possibility  of  immersion  only  removes 
objection.  But  for  argument's  sake,  I  will  for  a  moment  admit  that  nn- 
mersion  was  in  these  cases  impossible  >  even  then  I  will  deny  the  title  of 
purification.  Washing  is  a  meaning  which  would  come  previously  to 
purifying.  These  passages,  then,  cannot  in  any  view,  ground  the  title 
of  purification. 

Section  VIII. — His  next  argument,  Mr.  Beecher  grounds  on  a  pas- 
sage in  Ecclesiasticus.  '*  In  the  case,"  says  he,  <'  to  often  quoted  from 
Sirach  xxxiv.  25,  baptizo  requires  the  sense  kathaiizo.  The  passage  is 
this  :  Baptizomenos  apo  nekrou  kai  palin  aptomenos  atdou  ti  ophelese  to 
loutro  autou.  *  He  that  is  cleansed  from  a  dead  body,  and  again  touches 
it,  of  what  profit  to  him  is  his  cleansing?'  "  No  such  thing  is  required 
But  let  us  hear  his  proof. 

'*  1.  The  sense,  katharizo,  purify,"  says  he,  '<  suits  the  preposition 
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; — immerae  does  not/'  The  prepoMiion,  I  aasert,  equally  luits  im* 
mersion.  Immersed  from  a  dead  boify,  is  an  elliptical  expression,  for 
immersed  to  purify  fiom  the  pollution  contracted  by  the  touch  of  a  demi 
body.  And  on  this  principle  it  is  translated  into  English,  in  the  com- 
mon  Tersion,  though  the  translators  were  not  immersers,  <*  He  that 
vrasheth  himself  after  the  touching  of  a  dead  body,  if  he  touch  it  again, 
what  availeth  his  washing  V  But  it  is  Strang  beyond  measure  that 
President  Beecher  did  not  perceive  that  even  if  the  word  purify  itself 
had  been  here  used,  there  would  have  been  a  similar  eUipsis.  To  purify 
from  a  dead  body,  is  to  purify  from  the  pollution  contracted  by  touching 
a  dead  body.     This  is  school-boy  criticism,  Mr.  President. 

His  second  observation  on  this  example  is :  "  No  immersion,  in  the 
case  of  touching  a  dead  body,  was  enjoined,  but  simply  a  washing  of  the 
body"  It  is  not  necessary  that  an  immersion  should  be  enjoined :  it  is 
quite  sufficient  that  the  injunction  of  washing  the  body  was  usually  per- 
formed by  immersion.  The  writer  is  alluding  to  practice,  and  is  not 
relating  the  words  of  the  injunction. 

Mr.  B.'s  third  observation  on  this  passage  is,  that  **  the  rite  of  purifi- 
cation from  a  dead  body  was  complex,  and  no  import  of  the  word  baptizio^ 
but  the  one  claimed,  is  adapted  to  include  the  whole."  The  writer  is 
not  describing  the  whole  process  of  the  rite  of  purification  according  to 
the  law  of  Moses.  Why,  then,  should  the  word  include  the  whole  f 
He  is  referring  to  a  part  ojf  that  rite  merely  as  an  illustration  of  another 
subject '  Priests  were  anointed  to  their  office,  but  there  were  other 
things  included  in  the  rite  of  inauguration,  besides  anointing.  Might  it 
not  be  said,  "  If  a  priest  is  anointed,  and  af\erwards  render  himself  unfit 
for  his  office,  of  what  avail  is  his  anointing?"  The  washing  completed 
the  process  of  purification.  Another  touch  of  a  dead  body  defiled  again, 
and  rendered  the  washing,  consequently  the  whole  process,  useless. 

But  in  the  word  loutron  there  is  the  most  decisive  evidence  that  the 
whole  process  of  purification  is  not  included  in  baptizo.  The  word 
loutron  here  refers  to  the  thing  done  to  the  person  by  his  baptism.  But 
loutron  cannot  refer  to  purification  in  general,  but  only  to  washing.  It 
cannot  include  the  sprinkling  of  the  water  of  separation.  This  is  puri- 
fication, but  not  washing. 

On  this  view,  Mr.  B.  asks :  **  How  then  is  it  consistent  to  apply  it  to 
the  blood  of  Christ,  which  is  spoken  of  as  the  blood  of  sprinkling  t" 
This  to  Mr.  B.  appears  an  unanswerable  question :  to  me  it  has  not  the 
smallest  difficulty.  We  are  said  to  be  cashed  in  the  blood  of  Christ, 
and  we  are  said  to  be  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  Christ.  But  the 
washing  and  the  sprinkling  are  never  confounded ;  we  are  not  said  to 
be  washed  by  being  sprinkled,  nor  is  sprinkling  called  washing.  These 
two  forms  of  speech  refer  to  the  application  of  the  blood  of  Christ  under 
figures  entirely  different.  When  Christ's  blood  is  said  to  be  sprinkled 
on  us,  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  under  the 
law ;  when  we  are  said  to  be  washed  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  there  is  an 
allusion  to  the  washing  under  the  law.  Does  not  Mr.  B.  know  what 
a  difference  there  is  between  a  mixture  of  metaphors,  and  a  successioo 
of  distinct  metaphors?     Careless  readers  will  imagine  that  there  is 
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Miderful  acuteneas  in  Mr.  B/«  oWervalions.  But  the  eye  of  the  phik^ 
•opber  will  peroeive  that  they  are  subtle  without  discriminatioo.  A 
liitle  more  perepicacity  would  have  saved  him  firom  undertaking  the 
iMpracticable  task  of  proving  baptism  to  mean  purification. 

Dut  were  we  to  grant  that  tlie  word  here  signifies  puri/ication,  this 
wmild  not  be  proof  that  it  has  this  signification  in  the  rite  of  Christian 
baptism.  It  would  give  ground  to  send  the  case  to  the  jury ;  but  would 
Mt  decide  the  controversy.  StiU  we  would  most  satisfactorily  prove 
that  baptism  must  be  by  immersion. 

**  The  case  of  Judith,  also/'  Mr.  B.  alleges,  **  sustains  the  same  view." 
But  what  appearance  of  difficulty  does  this  occurrence  of  the  word  pre- 
sent? Is  it  a  thing  impossible,  or  even  difficult,  to  be  immersed  near 
a  fountain  ?  Might  she  not  have  had  attendants  with  her  to  provide 
her  with  a  bath  at  the  fountain,  had  this  been  necessary  ?  From  the 
civilities  and  attentions  of  the  governor,  could  she  be  supposed  to  want 
anything  that  would  not  be  most  cheerfiilly  supplied  ?  Was  it  not  usual 
to  have  stone  troughs  at  fountains,  for  the  purpose  of  watering  cattle ? 
**  Haynes  informs  us,"  says  Mr.  Whitecross,  in  his  Anecdotes  Illustra- 
tive of  Scripture,  '*  that  having  arrived  at  Nazareth,  at  the  end  of  De- 
cember, about  five  in  the  evening,  upon  entering  the  town,  he  and  his 
party  saw  two  women  filling  their  pitchers  with  water  at  a  fountain  he 
had  described,  and  about  twelve  others  waiting  for  the  same  purpose, 
whom  they  desired  to  pour  some  into  a  trough  which  stood  by,  that 
their  horses  might  drink ;  they  had  no  sooner  made  the  request  than  the 
women  complied,  and  filled  the  trough,  and  the  others  waited  with  the 
greatest  patience."  p.  83.  Yes,  but  Mr.  B.  will  say,  Mr,  Carson  has 
moi  proved  that  there  toas  such  a  trough  at  this  fountmn,  Mr.  Carson 
wiU  reply y  This  is  not  necessary^  Mr,  President ;  it  is  sufficient  for  my 

rpose,  if  it  may  have  been  so.  I  am  answering  an  objection,  and  if 
thing  might  be  as  I  suppose,  the  objection  is  invalid. 
But  what  should  prevent  her  from  bathing  in  the  fountain,  even  if  we 
were  assured  that  there  was  no  other  way  of  bathing  ?  This  is  quite 
usual  to  superstition.  Charlotte  Eliaabeth,  speaking  of  a  holy  well  at 
the  top  of  Slieve  Donard,  a  lofly  mountain  in  Ireland,  says,  "  Many  a 
diseased  creature  had  dragged  his  feeble,  perhaps  crippled  limbs  and 
exhausted  frame,  to  the  top  of  Slieve  Donard,  to  plunge  them  in  the  so- 
called  holy  well,  hoping  to  find  a  healing  power  in  its  spring :"  shall  less 
be  expected  from  Jewish  superstition?  In  fact,  the  English  version, 
which  was  not  made  by  immersers,  actually  translates  the  passage, 
'*  and  washed  herself  in  a  fountain  of  water  by  the  camp."  Juditii  xii.  7. 
It  is  true  that  the  exact  rendering  is,  immersed  herself  at  a  fountain,  not 
tn  a  fountain.  The  immersion  is  proved  not  by  the  preposition,  but  by 
the  verb ;  and  though  at  a  fountain  does  not  signify  tn  a  fountain,  yet 
it  is  consistent  with  it.  A  person  may  be  said  to  be  immersed  at  a 
fountainy  when  he  is  immersed  in  if.  A  person  coming  from  Palestine 
may  say,  I  was  baptized  at  the  Jordan,  when  he  was  immersed  in  it. 

I  have  said  all  this,  however,  only  to  put  obstinacy  to  the  blush,,  and 
overwhelm  it  with  confusion.  Not  a  word  of  it  is  essentially  necessary. 
Had  Judith  been  most  rigorously  treated,  and  confined  to  her  tent,  when 
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die  is  said  to  be  baptized  for  purification,  I  will  make  the  word  find  her 
water.  Can  anything  be  more  unreasonable  than  for  persons  at  the  end 
of  tlKMisands  of  years,  to  allege  difficnhies  as  in  certain  cases  insupenh 
blet  Coold  not  innumerable  circumstances  render  a  thing  practicable, 
which  to  us  are  now  unknown! 

"  We  are  told,"  says  Bfr.  B.,  '*  of  her  courage,  and  faith,  and  of  pos- 
sible bathing  places  near  the  spring,  and  all  for  what  ?    To  avoid  so 
obrious  a  conclusion  as  that  the  writer  merely  means  to  say,  that  she 
purified  or  washed  herself,  without  reference  to  the  mode."    To  avoid 
such  a  conclusion,  it  is  not  necessary  to  allege  any  of  the  things  men- 
tiooed.    The  immersion  would  be  secured  by  the  word,  though  he  could 
see  no  way  of  its  accomplishment    It  is  enough  that  nothing  is  seen  to 
render  it  impossible.     When  we  take  the  trouble  of  showing  how  the 
immersion  might  be  accomplished,  it  is  a  work  of  supererogration.    How 
is  the  conclusion  obvious  that  the  historian  means  only  that  she  purified 
or  washed  herself,  without  reference  to  mode,  when  the  word  that  he 
employs  designates  mode  in  the  most  decisive  manner  ?     What  is  the 
sround  of  the  supposed  obvious  conclusion  ?    Is  it  that  it  would  have 
beeo  sufficient  to  tell  us  that  she  washed  or  purified  herself,  withoat 
telling  us  the  mode  ?    This  is  no  ground  for  such  a  conclusion ;  this 
does  not  imply  that  she  did  not  purify  in  the  mode  of  immersion,  or  that 
the  historian  should  not  mention  the  mode  employed.  But  can  anything 
be  sufficient  ground  for  a  conclusion  as  to  this  point,  but  the  import  of 
the  word  itself?     How  do  we  conclude  that  she  purified  herself  at  all  ? 
Is  it  not  firom  the  word  used  by  the  historian  ?    Ought  we  not,  then,  to 
ground  our  conclusion,  as  to  the  mode  of  that  purification,  on  the  same 
word,  and  not  on  independent  probability  ?    We  have  no  testimony  on 
the  subject,  but  that  contained  in  the  word  haptizo,  and  that  testimony 
asserts  immersion.     How  can  it  be  concluded  that  the  historian  speaks 
of  purification  without  expressing  mode,  when  he  employs  the  word  that 
most  definitely  expresses  mode  ? 

"  What  reason  is  there,"  says  Mr.  B.,  "  for  all  this  ?"  Astonishing 
demand !  What  reason  is  there  for  giving  a  word  the  only  meaning  it  is 
known  to  possess  I  When  a  person  says,  1  dipped  myself  in  the  finer,  shall 
we  say,  **  what  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  the  word  dip  here  signifies 
to  immerse  ?  Is  it  not  here  intended  to  tell  us  that  he  bathed  himself  f 
What  reason,  then,  is  there  to  suppose  tha9<&/>  does  not  signify  to  bathe, 
without  reference  to  mode  V*  Our  reason  for  believing  that  Judith  was 
immersed  is,  that  the  historian  tells  us  that  she  was  immersed.  Is  not 
this  a  sufficient  reason? 

"Is  not  the  sense  purify"  continues  Mr.  B.,  "a  priori  probable  f* 
Whether  in  giving  an  account  of  the  performance  of  a  rite  of  purifica- 
tion, a  writer  will  mention  the  process  in  the  rite  to  be  performed  with- 
out specification,  cannot  be  previously  known :  it  must  be  learned  from 
the  words  of  the  narrative.  That  Mr.  President  Beecher  will  be  im- 
mersed in  one  of  the  great  American  rivers,  is  now  very  improbable ; 
but  should  I  ever  read  that,  in  obedience  to  Christ,  he  was  immersed, 
I  certainly  will  not  attempt  to  discredit  the  account  by  alleging  that 
immerse  does  not  here  siirnify  to  dip. 
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**  Does  it  not,"  continues  Mr.  B., ''  fulfil  all  the  exigencies  of  the  case  f 
This  is  no  criterion.  A  word  might  fulfil  all  the  exigencies  of  the  case, 
and  yet  another  word,  either  more  general  or  more  specific,  might  be 
used.  When  a  person  says,  I  dipped  myself  in  the  river,  either  washed 
or  bathed  would  fulfil  all  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  Does  this  prore 
that  dip  signifies  to  wash  or  haihe  without  referring  to  mode? 

**  Was  it  of  any  importance,"  says  Mr.  B.,  "  to  specify  the  modet"  If 
it  is  truth,  the  importance  is  not  to  be  weighed.  My  last  reply  will  serve 
equally  here.  But  is  it  a  thing  of  no  importance  to  qpecify  the  mode  in 
which  a  rite  is  performed  ? 

"  Do  the  circumstances  of  the  case,"  continues  my  opponent,  "  call 
for  immersion  V*  The  word  calls  for  immersion ;  it  is  enough  that  no 
circumstances  forbid  it.  If  this  was  the  usual  mode  of  performing  the 
rite  of  washing  in  purification,  which  is  admitted,  why  is  it  not  demand- 
ed? Such  objections  are  unworthy  of  an  answer.  Suppose  it  is  said 
that  an  army  on  its  march  forded*  a  river  near  such  a  place.  Sup- 
pose again  that  I  know  that  in  that  neighbourhood  there  is  a  bridge 
over  the  river ;  is  it  not  probable  that,  if  there  is  a  bridge,  the  army 
will  pass  by  the  bridge  1  Am  I  then  to  say,  that  ford  signifies  to  pass 
a  river  by  a  bridge  7  Whitecross  relates  the  following  an^xlote :  **  Very 
near  Columbo  is  a  school  built  in  a  beautiful  and  romantic  situation,  on 
the  high  bank  of  a  noble  river,  across  which  a  bridge  of  boats  had 
recently  been  thrown  for  the  convenience  of  the  public.  A  number  of 
fine  little  boys  residing  on  the  side  of  the  river,  opposite  the  school,  were 
exceedingly  anxious  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  instruction  which  it 
afforded,  but  were  utterly  unable,  from  their  poverty,  to  pay  the  toll  lor 
passing  this  bridge  four  times  every  day,  to  and  fi'om  school.  In  remov- 
ing this  serious  difficulty,  the  little  fellows  showed  at  once  their  eager- 
ness to  obtain  instruction,  and  their  native  ingenuity.  Wearing  only 
a  light  cloth  around  them,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
they  were  accustomed  to  assemble  on  the  bank  in  the  morning,  and 
the  larger  boys  binding  up  the  books  of  the  smaller  ones,  which  they 
had  home  with  them  to  learn  their  tasks,  to  tie  them  on  the  back 
of  their  heads,  and  swim  over,  the  little  ones  following  them ;  and  this 
inconvenience  they  constantly  encountered,  rather  than  be  absent  firom 
school." 

Now,  if  instead  of  this  paiticular  narrative,  which  explains  every  cir- 
cumstance, it  had  been  recorded  only  that  the  boys  passed  the  river 
by  swimming,  while  we  knew  that  a  bridge  of  boats  was  near,  what 
would  be  the  sense  in  which,  according  to  Mr.  B.'s  philology,  a  foreigner 
should  understand  the  language?  ''oartm,"  says  the  writer,  "must  un- 
doubtedly be  here  taken  to  signify  to  walk  over  a  bridge  of  boats.  It 
is  true,  in  many  books  in  the  English  language,  the  word  swim  has 
another  meaning,  but  there  is  the  highest  probability  that  it  has  not 
this  signification  here.  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  boys  swam,  in 
the  primary  sense  of  the  word,  across  a  great  river,  when  there  was  a 
bridge  at  the  place?  Incredible,  utterly  incredible!  My  opponents, 
it  is  true,  may  plead  the  authority  of  classical  English;  but  I  rely 
on  Columbine  English.     The  word  sunm,  then,  must  here  have  the 
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■ecoDdary  sigoificatioD  for  which  I  contend."  Every  chiM  who  ^leakij 
Eoghsh  will  laugh  the  critic  to  scorn ;  but  to  his  own  countrymen,  a::> 
little  acquainted  with  the  English  language  as  himself,  he  would  appear 
to  be  a  very  profound  philologist  I  maintain  that  this  is  exactly  Mr. 
B.'s  criticism,  and  that  it  can  satisfy  nothing  but  ignorance. 

Is  it  not  evident,  on  the  face  of  the  document,  that  Judith  went  out 
from  the  camp  to  the  fountain  at  Bethulia  for  the  purpose  of  bathing,  or 
washing  her  whole  person  t  This  the  law  of  purification  required,  and 
no  other  reason  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  go  to  the  fountain.  Even 
then,  supposing  that  it  were  allowed  that  the  word  signifies  to  wash 
without  reference  to  mode,  this  gives  no  countenance  to  Mr.  B.'s  opinion 
that  the  word  signifies  to  purify.  To  wash  and  to  purify  are  not 
identical.  On  this  supposition,  the  passage  would  favour  those  who 
think  that  the  word  signifies  to  wtish — not  those  who  think  that  it 
signifies  to  purify. 

Again,  if  the  washing  of  the  person  in  any  manner  was  the  way  in 
which  the  law  was  fulfilled,  why  did  she  go  to  the  fountain  ?  Why  did 
she  leave  the  tent  ?  Could  not  a  small  basin  of  water  have  served  the 
purpose  of  successive  washing? 

Again,  even  had  it  been  said  that  she  washed  her  person  at  the  foun- 
tain, was  not  immersion  likely  to  be  the  mode  ?  Is  it  not  the  usual  and 
the  most  convenient  way  of  washing  her  person  ?  Why  then  shall  it  be 
supposed  that  it  was  not  the  mode  employed  here,  even  though  the  word 
of  mode  had  not  been  used  ?  But  especially  when  the  word  of  mode  is 
used,  why  should  supposed  difficulties  make  it  incredible?  The  alleged 
difficulties,  however,  are  no  difficulties.  Mr.  B.  cannot  find  a  tree  while 
he  is  in  the  forest. 

But  even  were  it  admitted  that  the  word  signifies  purify  in  this  place, 
this  would  not  prove  that  it  has  this  signification  in  the  ordinance  of 
baptism ;  we  could  still  prove  immersion  to  be  the  mode  of  the  Chris- 
tian rite.  Mr.  B.  fails  in  every  thing  which  he  attempts  to  prove ;  yet 
were  he  successful,  it  would  not  prove  his  position. 

Throughout  his  whole  work,  my  antagonist  labours  under  an  essential 
error.  He  reasons  on  the  supposition  that  every  instance  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  word  must  be  treated  independently  of  its  established 
meaning,  and  its  meaning  assigned  according  to  views  of  probability, 
without  reference  to  testimony.  He  understands  not  the  difference 
between  answering  an  objection  and  founding  an  argument ;  and  calls 
upon  me  for  proof,  when  he  himself  is  bound  to  prove.  In  answering 
objections,  a  merely  possible  supposition  is  as  good  as  demonstration :  in 
proof,  probability,  even  the  highest  probability,  avails  nothing  against 
testimony.  If  Judith  is  said  to  have  been  baptized,  she  must  have  been 
'mmersed,  though  a  thousand  difficulties  may  occur  in  providing  the 
water.  My  opponents  are  more  unreasonable  with  me  than  the  Israelites 
were  with  Moses :  they  murmured  when  they  had  no  water.  Must  I 
bring  water  out  of  the  rock,  when  there  is  enough  in  the  fountain? 
Such  a  mode  of  disproving  the  established  meaning  of  a  word,  and  of 
giving  a  new  and  unauthorised  meaning,  I  cannot  dignify  with  any  other 
designation  than  that  of  perverse  cavilling. 
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Mr.  B.  alleges  as  another  argnmeDt,  that  **  no  contrary  probability^ 
or  usage,  can  be  established  from  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
age,  or  of  the  preceding  age,  who  osed  the  Alexandrian  Greek."  With 
probability  we  have  n^ing  to  do  in  this  ifQestion ;  we  are  inquiring 
about  a  matter  of  fact,  namely,  whether  a  certain  word  had  a  secondary 
meaning.  We  admit  proof  from  writers  of  all  classes  to  the  time  of 
Christ.  Mr.  B.  tdls  us  that  to  refute  a  secondary  meaning,  it  is  of  no 
use  to  appeal  to  the  earliest  writers.  This  also  we  admit  If  in  all  the 
history  of  the  word,  till  its  appropriation  to  the  ordinance  of  Christ,  he 
brings  one  instance  in  which  it  must  have  a  secondary  meaning,  we 
admit  that  a  secondary  meaning  is  fully  proved.  An  example  from 
Alexandrian  Greek  would  prove  the  fru^t,  though  it  should  not  be  owned 
by  any  writer  of  antiquity.  Is  not  this  admission  sufficiently  liberal  ? 
Candour  requires  no  less :  ft  cannot  require  more.  I  have  no  object 
but  truth ;  and  I  am  so  strong  in  truth,  that  I  fearlessly  grant  every 
thing  that  candour  can  demand. 

But  what  does  the  writer  mean  when  he  asserts  that  no  contrary 
usage  can  be  established  from  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  age,  or 
of  the  age  preceding  ?  Does  he  mean  that  during  this  time  the  word  is 
not  used  in  its  primarv  sense  7  If  he  does,  the  assertion  is  palpably 
fiilse.  Does  he  mean  that  during  the  specified  time,  there  are  examples 
of  this  secondary  meaning?  Is  not  this  the  very  point  in  dispute  ?  To 
assume  it,  is  to  assume  the  question  at  issue.  There  is  not  one  instance 
to  prove  ihiB, 

Here,  however,  Mr.  B.  labours  under  his  usual  mistake— he  puts 
proof  on  his  opponent,  when  it  lies  upon  himself.  Why  should  we 
prove  a  contrary  usage  in  the  times  of  the  New  Testament,  or  the  pre- 
ceding age!  Does  not  proof  lie  upon  him?  If  I  prove  that  in  its  early 
history  a  word  has  a  certain  meaning,  it  must  in  every  age  be  supposed 
to  have  the  same  meaning,  till  a  contrary  usage  is  proved.  If  the 
possessor  of  an  estate  proves  that  he  has  hitherto  possessed  it  by  a  good 
title,  his  possession  cannot  be  disturbed  till  alienation  is  proved.  It  is 
possible  that  he  may  have  sold  it,  but  this  is  to  be  proved,  not  taken  for 
granted. 

"  I  do  not  deny/'  says  my  antagonist,  ''  that  these  writers  do  also  use 
the  word  baptizo  in  other  circumstances,  and  in  a  secular  sense,  to 
denote  immersion,  sinking,  overwhelming,  or  oppression.  But  this  only 
proves  that  the  two  usages  did  co-exist ;  just  as  Mr.  Carson  proves  that 
the  two  usages  of  bapto  did  co-exist  in  Hippocrates,  and  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  one  did  not  disprove  the  existence  of  the  other." 

But  is  there  not  a  great  difference  between  Mr.  Carson's  proving, 
and  Mr.  Beecher's  asserting^  and  supposing,  and  alleging  probabilities, 
independently  of  the  word?  All  my  opponents  endeavour  to  take 
advantage  of  ray  candour  in  proving  the  secondary  meaning  of  bapto, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  this  equally  applies  to  baptizo.  Let  baptizo 
show  as  good  evidence  of  a  secondary  meaning,  as  I  have  shown  on  the 
part  of  bapto,  and  I  will  without  controversy  admit  the  fact.  But  when 
Mr.  B.  has  done  this,  he  has  not  succeeded ;  even  then  I  am  perfectly 
able  to  prove   that  the  word  applies  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism  in 
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its  {Mrimary  meaning.  A  primary  and  a  secondary  meaning  may  co-exist, 
whUe  each  of  them  must  be  capable  of  being  definitely  ascertained.  I 
deny  a  secondary  meaning,  not  because  it  would  disprove  immersion  in 
the  ordinance  of  baptism,  but  because  it  wants  the  countenance  of  use. 
I  give  my  opponents  the  whole  range  of  Greek  literature  till  the  institu- 
tion of  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  I  have  never  met  an  example  which 
I  cannot  reduce  to  the  one  meaning. 

Section  IX. — ^Mr.  B.'s  explanation  of  Acts  xxii.  16,  is  not  a  little 
singular.  On  the  strength  of  this  single  example,  I  would  undertake  to 
refute  his  meaning  of  the  word  in  dispute.  Let  us  hear  his  explanatioo 
of  it  "  Here,"  says  he,  *'  we  have  faith  in  Christ,  the  washinff  away  or 
pardon  of  sins,  and  a  purification  intended  to  symbolise  it.  Baptism, 
purify  thyself,  or  be  purified  bodily, — apolausai  tas  amartias,  wash  away 
thy  sins,  as  to  the  mind,  by  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Liord."  On  this 
I  remark,  1.  This  makes  the  pardon  of  sins  to  be  conferred  at  the  time 
of  baptism.  It  is  the  very  error  which  he  reprobates,  p.  42.  If  the  dis- 
tinction is,  that  purification  is  emblematic,  and  pardon  of  sins  real,  then 
the  pardon  of  sins  takes  place  in  baptism.  In  fact,  this  is  what  he  ex- 
pressly says.  He  makes  purify  refer  to  the  body,  and  w€uh  away  thy 
sins  refer  to  the  mind.  Could  Mr.  B.  more  clearly  avow  the  doctrine 
which  he  stigmatises  ? 

2.  This  makes  the  external  rite  of  baptism  purify  the  body  fi'om  sin, 
while  the  mind  is  purified  not  by  baptism,  but  bv  calling  on  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  If  tne  body  is  not  purified  from  sm  by  the  rite,  it  is  not, 
according  to  Mr.  B.,  purified  at  all.  It  is  the  mind. only,  as  distinguished 
firom  the  body,  that  is  purified  by  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

3.  This  represents  the  mind  as  purified  at  the  time  of  baptism,  by 
calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Is  it  not  by  faith  in  the  blood  of 
Christ,  that  both  soul  and  body  are  purified  ?  And  does  not  this  take 
place  at  the  moment  when  the  sinner  believes  in  Christ 

4.  It  is  not  said  that  he  was  to  wash  away  his  sins  by  calling  on  the 
lame  of  the  Lord,  but  that  he  was  to  be  baptized,  having  caUed  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord. 

5.  Purify  and  wash  are  not  indeed  synonymous,  but  they  are  too 
nearly  related  to  be  both  applied  together  wiUi  reference  to  the  same 
thing.  The  one  is  the  genus,  and  the  other  is  a  species  under  it  B$ 
pureed,  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  would  be  intolerable  English.  Is  not 
washing  contained  in  purifying  ?  What  need  is  there  for  lK>th  the  genus 
and  the  species  ? 

6.  Mr.  B.  has  felt  this  consequence ;  and  to  avoid  it,  he  has  invented 
a  distinc^n,  not  suggested  by  the  words,  but  inconsistent  both  with 
troth  and  with  the  passage. 

7.  The  emblem  in  baptism  refers  to  the  soul  as  well  as  to  the  bodj^ 
though  the  body  only  is  washed ;  and  the  thing  si^niified  by  the  emblem 
refers  to  the  body  as  well  as  to  the  soul.  The  bo^  is  wa^ed  from  sin 
as  well  as  the  mind.  The  diflli»ctioo»  then,  i»  not  between  the  beptkm 
of  the  body  and  the  washing  of  the  sooL 

&  ''Be  haptkid;'  evideo^p  mfen  to  the  dlA  at  designated  fiom  iH 
2u3 
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mode ;  and  '* wash  away  thy  sins"  to  its  emblematical  meanmg.  Bap* 
tism  18  the  name  of  the  rite;  the  washing  away  of  sins  is  its  emblem^ 
atical  import.  Sins  are  washed  away  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  moment 
a  person  believes  on  him.  This  is  exhibited  in  emblem  immediately 
ailer  believing  the  truth,  by  being  immersed  in  water.  Sins  are  emblem- 
atically washed  away  in  baptism,  just  as  ceremonial  sins  were  washed 
away  by  ceremonial  purification.  In  like  manner  the  Lord's  supper  re- 
presents that  which  has  already  taken  place,  and  not  that  which  is  done 
during  the  ordinance.  The  blood  was  previously  shed,  the  atonement 
was  made,  and  the  sins  of  the  worthy  partakers  were  remitted.  But  in 
the  ordinance  of  the  supper  all  this  is  exhibited  in  emblem. 

9.  This  phraseology  shows  that  baptism  is  a  washing  or  bathing :  then 
it  cannot  be  a  purification  by  sprinkling  a  few  drops  of  water.  This  is 
no  washing ;  the  whole  person  was  bathed. 

10.  Yet  though  there  is  a  washing  in  baptism,  the  word  baptism  can- 
not signify  washing,  for  this  would  be  to  say, ''  Be  washed,  and  wash 
away  thy  sins."  Two  words  with  exactly  the  same  meaning  could  not 
be  thus  conjoined.  No  criticism  will  ever  be  able  to  reconcile  this  pa»> 
sage  with  either  washing  or  purifying  as  the  meaning  of  the  word  bap' 
tism.    It  is  suitable  only  to  its  modal  meaning,  immersion. 

Mr.  B.  thinks  that  1  Pet  iii.  21,  proves  his  view.  The  apostle,  he 
tells  us,  **  seems  to  think  that,  if  he  left  the  word  baptisma  unguarded, 
he  might  be  taken  to  mean  the  external  purification  of  the  body."  Is 
not  this  reason  of  caution  as  applicable  to  immersion  as  to  purification  f 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  name  or  mode  of  the  ordinance,  it  is  an 
ordinance  of  emblematic  purification,  and  as  such  was  liable  to  perversion. 
Have  not  Baptists  as  much  need  to  caution  ignorance  against  supposing 
that  the  external  rite  is  salvation,  as  those  who  make  the  word  signify 
purification?  The  immersion  is  an  emblematical  washing,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  guard  against  the  universal  proneness  to  superstition,  in 
substituting  rites  for  the  things  signified  by  them. 

Mr.  B.  seems  to  think  that  the  word  baptism  in  the  passage  does  not 
at  all  refer  to  the  Christian  rite,  but  to  purification  or  atonement  j!)y  the 
blood  of  Christ.  This  conceit  is  unworthy  of  notice.  1.  Immerse  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  whatever  the  immersion  may  represent.  2.  It 
is  the  appropriated  name  of  the  ordinance,  and  to  the  ordinance  it  must 
refer  here,  whatever  the  word  may  signify.  3.  That  it  refers  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptism  is  evident  on  the  whole  face  of  the  document.  No 
man  could  deny  this  who  had  not  a  purpose  to  serve.  4.  Mr.  B.  does 
not,  as  he  ought,  show  the  consistency  of  the  meaning  alleged,  with  the 
phraseolo^  of  the  passage.  5.  The  ordinance  of  baptism,  and  the  sal- 
vation of  Noah  by  water,  have  the  most  lively  resemblance.  Noah  and 
his  family  were  saved  by  being  buried  in  the  water  of  the  flood ;  and 
after  the  flood  they  emerged  as  rising  fi-om  the  grave.  There  is  no  cor- 
respondence between  purification  and  the  water  of  the  flood.  6.  We  are 
saved  by  baptism,  just  as  Paul  washed  away  his  sins  by  baptism — just 
as  the  bread  in  the  Lord's  supper  is  Christ's  body,  and  the  wine  his 
6iood — just  as  the  rock  was  Christ — just  as  the  joint  participation  in 
eiiting  the  bread  and  drinking  the  wine  in  the  sapper,  is  the  comnmnion 
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of  the  oody  of  Christ,  and  of  the  blood  of  Christ.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  this  phraseology  to  any  who  have  not  some  heresy  to  support  by  per- 
version. 

The  author  refers  next  to  the  authority  of  Josephus.  I  have  already 
disposed  of  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  with  regard  to  the  baptism  of 
John :  it  is  completely  in  accordance  with  our  views  of  the  mode  (  f  the 
ordinance  of  Christ  ''  To  denote  baptism,"  says  Mr.  B.,  "  he  uses  the 
word  bapiesis,  and  to  denote  its  import  he  states  that  they  are  to  use  it, 
eph  agneia  tou  samaios"  Slc.  Josephus  does  not  use  haptesis  to  denote 
the  rite  of  baptism,  but  for  the  act  of  baptizing.  To  denote  the  rite,  he 
uses  baptismos.  The  e  btiptesis  is  the  immersing — baptismos  is  the  rite 
of  immersion.  And  the  words  of  Josephus,  quoted  by  the  ^uthor,  are 
the  import  of  the  rite  as  to  its  nature  or  object,  not  the  import  of  its 
name.  This  manifests  a  great  want  of  discrimination  in  my  exponent 
Except  this  were  the  import  of  the  name  of  the  rite,  it  cannot  serve  him. 

The  import  of  the  rite,  as  given  by  Josephus,  instead  of  serving  my 
exponent,  refutes  him.  If  the  people  came  to  John's  baptism  on  account 
of  purification,  then  baptism  is  the  name  of  the  rite,  soid^  purification  is 
its  object  They  came  to  be  immersed  in  order  to  be  purified  by  that 
immersion.     Surely  a  very  child  will  understand  this. 

**  Now  here  I  remark,"  says  my  antagonist,  **  that  there  was  nothing 
to  cause  Josephus  or  any  other  Jew  to  think  of  the  mode,  or  to  attach 
any  importance  to  it''  What  trifling  is  this!  What  necessity  for 
Josephus  to  think  anything  of  the  mode?  Does  this  say  that  a  certain 
mode  was  not  employed,  and  that  Josephus  did  not  mention  the  puri- 
fication by  the  name  of  the  mode  employed?  Does  anv  one  expert 
Josephus  to  attach  importance  to  the  mode  whatever  it  might  be? 
Does  this  imply  that  Jesus  attached  no  importance  to  the  mode  ?  I 
never  met  so  great  and  so  constant  a  want  of  discrimination.  Suppose 
an  infidel  to  give  an  account  of  the  performance  of  this  rite  by  immer- 
sion, would  he  not  speak  of  it  as  an  immersion  ? 

*'  No  idea,"  continues  the  author,  **  of  a  fancied  reference,  in  the  rite, 
to  the  death  of  Christ,  could  bias  his  mind  to  the  sense  immersion." 
Was  it  necessary  that  Josephus  should  understand  the  reference  of  the 
mode  of  this  rite  to  the  death  of  Christ,  in  order  to  his  knowing  it  to  be 
an  immersion ;  and  in  order  to  his  giving  it  the  modal  appropriated 
name?  I  am  not  sure  that  John  the  Baptist  understood  this.  Did 
Josephus  understand  the  emblem  of  the  burial  of  Christ,  that  was  con- 
tained in  the  figure  of  Jonas  in  the  belly  of  the  whale?  Did  all  men 
know  what  was  the  import  of  the  rite  of  circumcision,  who  spoke  of  it 
^by  its  appropriated  name ;  and  who  knew  what  was  performed  in  the 
nte?  How  many  people  know  that  the  Baptists  immerse  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  who  do  not  know  that  in  that 
mode  they  have  a  reference  to  the  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of 
Christ?    1  am  weary  of  replying  to  childish  trifling. 

*'  To  him,  it  is  plain,"  continues  the  author,  "  that  it  meant  nothing 
but  purifying  the  body,"  dz^c.  It  may  be  very  true  that  the  rite  was 
understood  by  Josephus  to  mean  nothing  but  purifying  the  body,  with- 
out implying  that  its  name  agnified  purmcation.    As  usual  the  author 
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does  not  distinguish  between  the  name  of  the  rite  and  the  object  of  the 
rite.  Though  Josephus  might  see  no  emblem  in  the  mode,  does  this 
imply  that  immersion  was  not  its  mode ;  that  it  had  not  its  name  from 
the  mode ;  and  that  Josephus  ^>oke  not  of  it  by  its  appropriated  modal 
name  t    It  is  sickening  to  be  obliged  to  notice  such  arguments. 

*'  Now/'  says  the  writer,  <*  alth^igh  I  would  not  rely  on  such  places 
for  proof,  against  a  strong  contrary  probability,  yet  when  I  find  them 
so  perfectly  coincident  wiu  all  other  facts ;  when  all  shades  of  [Nroba- 
bility  so  perfectly  harmonise  an^  Uend  in  a  common  result,  I  cannot 
hesitate,  for  I  see  no  good  reason  for  doubt"  Whatever  may  be  sup- 
posed the  probability  with  regard  to  the  mode  in  the  facts  referred  to, 
independeuUy  of  testimony,  the  moment  competent  testimony  gives  its 
evidence,  iPdecides  the  matter.  Instead  of  a  probability,  there  is  a 
certainty  that  immersion  was  the  mode,  because  the  word  used  by  the 
historian  signifies  immersion,  and  has  no  other  meaning.  Is  not  the 
meaning  of  a  word  testimony  1  The  author  here  admits  the  possibiikj 
of  immersion  in  each  of  the  caaes  referred  to.  What,  then,  should 
prevent  it,  when  it  is  testified  by  a  word  that  has  no  other  meaning  f 
This  is  testimony  against  nrevioiis  improbability,  which  in  all  courts 
is  competent  evidence.  That  cannot  be  a  safe  principle,  which,  it  is 
admitted,  may  possibly  fail.  Now  the'  author  himself  here  admits  that 
the  principle  on  which  he  interprets  this  word,  will  not  universally  hold 
good. 

Mr.  Beecher  proueds  an  an  mom  thai  is  false,  fanatical,  and  sub" 
versive  of  all  revealed  truik,  namelif,  that  meaning  is  to  be  assigned  to 
words  in  any  document,  not  from  the  authority  of  the  use  of  the  lam^ 
guage,  ascertained  by  acknmoledged  exanuales ;  but  from  views  of  pnh 
bability  as  to  the  thing  related,  indmndentlv  of  the  testimony  of  the  word. 
He  learns  not  facts  from  history ;  but  he  dictates  to  history.  The  his- 
torian he  will  not  allow  to  use  his  words  in  the  sense  acknowledged  by 
the  language,  because  that  sense  is,  he  thinks,  unsupported  by  the  pre- 
vious  probability  of  the  fact 

If  a  word  is  found  to  have  two  meanings,  it  is  lawful  in  every  instance 
of  its  occurrence,  to  bring  their  respective  claims  to  the  test  But  if  a 
secondary  meaning  is  not  in  proof,  previous  probability  as  to  the  fact  has 
nothing  to  do ;  because  a  thmg  previously  improbable  may  be  received 
as  truth,  with  perfect  confidence,  on  sufficient  testimony.  To  allege 
probability  against  the  ascertained  meaning  of  a  word,  is  to  deny  testi- 
mony  as  a  source  of  evidence ;  for  the  meaning  of  testimony  must  be 
Known  from  the  words  used.  This  is  a  Neological  canon,  and  is  the 
very  principle  on  which  Neologists  interpret  the  Bible.  It  is  very  im- 
probable, they  say,  that  such  a  thing  was  the  case,  therefore  the  words 
of  the  historian  do  not  mean  this.  It  is  very  improbable,  some  say,  that 
Samson  killed  so  many  people  with  a  jaw-bone  of  an  ass ;  therefore  the 
word  does  not  here  signify  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  but  the  tooth  oj  m 
rockf  which  being  loosely  attached,  was  pulled  down  on  his  enemies  by 
the  hero.  This  canon  would  not  leave  a  miracle  in  the  BiUe,  nor  a 
doctrine  in  revelation. 

On  the  same  principle,  should  a  foreigpier  read  in  English*  thai  s 
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prisoner  was  iiomersed  in  jail,  on  the  belief  of  the  Gospel,  he  might  say 
"  as  it  is  improbable  that  there  was  water  for  the  dipping  of  his  person, 
it  is  to  be  concluded  that  immerse  here  signifies  to  purify  without  refer- 
ence to  mode.''  Yet  immerse  does  not  more  decidedly  mean  to  dip,  than 
does  haptizo;  and  there  is  not  in  all  Mr.  B.'s  examples,  a  higher  proba- 
bility than  this.  Such  previous  probabilities  give  place  to  testimony,  as 
darkness  gives  place  to  light. 

Mr.  B.  alleges  that  *'  it  is  not  a  solitary  fact  on  which  the  argument 
rests."  This  can  mean  no  more,  as  to  the  examples  alleged,  than  that 
there  are  several  instances  of  improbability,  considered  previously  to 
testimony.  But  this  is  not  a  combination  of  evidence.  Each  of  the 
cases  considered  separately  is  nothing ;  all  taken  together,  then,  must  be 
loUiing :  it  is  the  addition  or  multiplication  of  ciphers.  The  Columbine 
Mdge  will  solve  a  thousand  such  difficulties. 

There  is  no  word,  whose  meaning  is  not  liable  to  the  like  objections, 
as  are  here  alleged  with  respect  to  the  word  in  dii^ute.  What  word  is 
there,  which  in  the  whole  history  of  its  use,  does  not  sometimes  occur 
in  circumstances,  in  which  the  thing  which  it  attests  is  previously  as 
improbable  as  immersion  in  the  cases  referred  to  by  Mr.  B.  ?  Yet  this 
never  shakes  our  confidence  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  word,  when  it 
testifies.  There  are  some  islands  in  which  it  is  very  improbable  that 
horses  would  be  found ;  yet  if  a  traveller  tells  us  that  he  saw  a  horse,  we 
shall  believe  either  that  he  really  saw  a  horse,  or  that  he  deceives  ua. 
We  never  think  of  solving  the  difficulty,  by  alleging  that  horse  here  sig^ 
nifies  a  leopard. 

With  respect  to  the  relation  between  the  name  of  this  ordinance  and 
purification,  the  reason  is  quite  obvious.  That  a  coincidence  and  har- 
mony should  exist  between  a  word  which  is  the  appropriated  name  of 
an  ordinance,  and  the  thing  emblematically  meant  by  the  ordinance,  is 
a  thing  that  can  strike  no  philologist  with  surprise.  This  is  altogether 
necessary,  instead  of  being  a  thing  unexpected.  There  cannot  be  an 
instance  of  a  similar  connexion  without  a  similar  result.  If  hapiisma  1s 
the  name  of  the  ordinance,  whatever  may  be  supposed  its  meaning ; 
and  if  pijurification  is  the  emblem  of  the  ordinance,  there  must  be  such 
a  coincidence.  Any  man  of  ordinary  understanding  will  perceive  the 
ground  of  the  connexion,  without  any  recourse  to  identity  of  meaning 
in  the  terms  h^iptize  and  purify.  Was  not  the  ordinance  of  circum- 
cision so  connected  with  purification  ?  Yet  the  word  circumcise  does  not 
signify  to  purify. 

But  if  all  these  examples  were  admitted  to  imply  this  meaning,  it 
would  not  prove  that  the  rite  of  baptism  is  not  an  immersion.  These 
examples  refer  not  to  baptism.  Even  on  that  supposition  we  should 
fight  Jie  battle  with  success. 

''  The  argument,"  says  my  antagcmist,  "  from  the  usage  of  the  writera 
of  Alexandrine  Greek,  is  now  at  an  end."  Would  not  any  one  from 
reading  this  conclude  that  he  had  brought  from  these  writers,  examples 
in  which  the  word  is  used  without  reference  to  mode?  But  has  he 
alleged  one  such  T  All  he  has  done  is  to  allege  that  the  word  is  some- 
tiaies  used,  when,  without  reference  to  the  testimony  of  the  word,  im* 
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menioD  is  improbable.  Does  this  imply  that  the  thing  is  improbable, 
after  the  word  gives  its  testimony?  Have  I  not  exemplified  this  by  an 
insianoe  from  CoJumbine  English?  He  need  not  go  to  Alexandrine 
Greek  for  sach  instances;  they  might  occur  in  the  oldest  Greek  without 
aflfecting  the  question 

Section  X. — Mr.  B.  next  professes  to  find  proof  in  the  Fathers. 
Proof  from  the  Fathers  that  bt^Hxo  signifies  to  purify  !  As  well  might 
he  profess  to  find  in  them  proof  for  the  existence  of  railroads  and  steam- 
coaches.  There  is  no  such  proof;  there  is  not  an  instance  in  all  the 
Fathers  in  which  the  word,  on  any  of  its  derivatives,  are  so  used.  With- 
out exception,  they  use  the  word  always  for  immersion.  Now  a  reader 
not  acquainted  with  the  Fathers,  may  ask  himself,  how  it  is  possible 
that  two  persons  can  give  a  directly  contradictory  account  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Uie  same  documents.  Without  any  reference  to  the  veracity  of 
either  of  the  combatants,  he  may  say,  the  fact  must  be  so  easily  decided, 
that  it  is  strange  that  any  of  them  should  be  rash  in  his  testimony. 
Let  such  a  reader  attend  a  moment  to  me,  and  I  will  ask  no  leamiog  in 
him,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  decide  between  us :  all  I  demand  is  a 
little  common  sense. 

Well,  how  does  Mr.  B.  bring  out  his  proof?  If  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  prove  that  they  understood  this  word  in  Mr.  B.'s  sense,  must 
not  Mr.  B.  prove  this  by  alleging  examples  of  the  use  of  the  word  in 
this  sense?  Qommon  sense,  what  do  you  say?  But  Mr.  B.  attempts 
no  such  thing ;  he  does  not  appeal  to  the  use  of  the  word  by  the  Fathm, 
but  to  other  words  applied  by  the  Fathers  to  the  same  ordinance. 

Now  I  do  not  charge  my  opponent  with  dishonesty  in  the  use  of  this 
argument :  I  do  him  the  justice  to  believe  that  he  is  the  dupe  of  his 
own  sophistry ;  but  it  is  a  sophistry  childishly  weak.  I  have  already 
disposed  of  this  argument  It  assumes  as  an  axiom,  that  words  that 
apply  to  the  same  ordinance  are  identical  in  signification.  Every  child 
may  see  that  this  is  not  fsct  The  same  ordinance  b  called  by  different 
persons,  the  Lords  supper^  the  communiony  ths  ordinaneef  the  sacrament, 
the  eucharist,  &c.  Does  this  imply  that  each  of  these  words  is  identical 
in  meaning  with  the  term  Larcts  supper,  or  that  they  are  identical  in 
meaning  with  each  other?  Every  one  of  these  words  has  a  meaning  of 
its  own,  while  they  all  agree  in  designating  the  same  ordinance.  j§<ip- 
tism  itself  is  by  some  called  christening.  Does  this  imply  that  the  word 
baptism  signifies  christening  ?  I  could  produce  examples  at  will ;  but 
no  reader  can  need  more.  The  Fathers  called  baptism  regeneration ;  but 
they  never  supposed  that  the  word  baptism  signified  regeneration.  Botli 
the  words  referred  to  the  same  ordinance,  but  they  referred  to  it  under 
a  different  view  of  it  Baptism  was  its  appropriated  name  from  its 
mode :  regeneration  was  its  name  from  its  supposed  effect.  When  I  say 
William  the  First,  and  William  the  Conqueror,  I  refer  to  the  same  man, 
but  I  do  not  mean  that  the  first  signifies  the  Conqueror.  William  the 
First,  is  the  designation  of  the  man  as  king  of  England — ^the  Conqueror, 
is  a  designation  of  the  same  man  from  the  way  in  which  he  became 
king.     Even  if  katharixo  itself  had  been  the  appropriated  name  of  the 
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ordinance  of  baptism,  it  would  not  be  identical  in  meaning  with  the 
word  regeneration.  In  fact,  this  is  one  of  the  words  which  the  Fathers 
employed  to  denote  baptism,  yet  this  did  not  make  it  identical  in  mean- 
ing either  with  baptism  or  with  the  other  words  by  which  they  desig* 
nated  this  ordinance.  When  baptism  is  aHed  purijicatian  by  the  ancients, 
it  is  considered  as  it  was  supposed  to  purify :  when  it  was  called  regent' 
ration,  it  was  considered  as  a  new  birth.  Purification  is  baptism  under 
one  view  of  it :  regeneration  is  the  same  ordinance  under  another  view. 
Purification  does  not  signify  new  birth  ;  nor  dees  new  birth  signify  puri" 
Jicaiion.  A  hundred  words  or  terms  might  be  used  to  denote  the  same 
ordinance,  without  implying  that  any  two  of  them  were  perfectly  iden- 
tical in  meaning.  In  fact,  a  great  multitude  were  actually  employed, 
while  each  designated  the  same  ordinance  in  its  own  peculiar  manner. 
The  Fathers  employed  a  great  multitude  of  terms  to  designate  baptism; 
bat  they  did  not  make  the  word  bi^tism  designate  the  same  idea  with 
each  or  any  of  these  terms. 

'  What  is  it  to  purify  the  spirit,"  he  asks,  "  but  to  regenerate  7"  It  is 
true  that  they  who  are  purified  are  regenerated,  and  they  who  are 
regenerated  are  purified.  Still,  however,  the  terms  have  quite  different 
meanings.  Regeneration  is  a  new  birth :  purification  is  an  effect  of  this. 

I  might  now  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject ;  but  our  author  gives  us 
such  a  delicious  morsel  of  his  philosophy,  in  accounting  for  the  fact  that 
baptism  came  to  be  considered  as  regeneration,  that  I  am  templed  to 
take  a  look  at  it  for  a  moment  Nothing  enables  us  ^th  greater  cer- 
tainty to  estimate  the  powers  of  an  author,  than  his  attempt  at  philosophy. 

"  Now,"  says  the  writer,  "  in  a  case  where  analogical  senses  exist,  one 
external  and  material,  and  the  other  spiritual,  it  is  natural  that  they 
riiould  run  into  each  other,  and  terms  applied  to  one  be  applied  to  the 
other.  Thus,  if  baptizo  means  to  purify,  then  there  is  natural  purifica- 
tion and  spiritual  purification,  or  regeneration,  and  there  would  be  a 
tendency  to  use  anagennao  to  denote  the  latter  idea,  and  also  to  transfer 
it  to  the  external  rite ;  and,  at  first,  it  would  be  so  done  as  merely  to 
be  the  name  of  the  rite,  and  not  to  denote  its  actual  efficacy." 

Upon  this  I  remark :  1. — ^The  author  here  mistakes  what  he  calls  the 
external  and  material  sense,  for  the  emblematic  sense.  It  is  of  the  em- 
blematic sense,  as  distinguished  from  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  he 
18  speaking;  and  not  of  an  external  or  material  sense  as  distinguished 
from  a  spiritual  sense.  Purification,  for  instance,  first  applied  to  exter- 
nal things,  and  afterwards  by  analogy  was  transferred  to  the  mind.  But 
it  is  not  of  external,  or  material,  or  natural  purification,  as  distinguished 
from  spiritual  purification,  he  is  speaking; ;  but  of  emblematic  purifica- 
tion, as  distinguished  from  the  purification  of  the  soul  and  bcKiy  from 
sin.  Every  external,  or  material,  or  natural  purification,  is  not  the  puri- 
fication of  which  he  is  speaking,  namely,  baptism.  It  is  only  when  the 
mnrification  is  emblematic,  that  it  is  the  purification  of  which  be  speaks. 
The  relation,  then,  which  subsists  between  what  he  calls  the  external  or 
material  sense,  and  the  spiritual  sense,  is  not  the  same  with  the  relation 
diat  subsists  between  the  emblematic  sense  and  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word.     Purification  applies  as  properly  to  mind  as  to  matter,  and 
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designates  neither  of  them  separately,  bat  inclades  both  of  them.  To 
apply  to  either  of  them  separately,  the  word  has  not  to  give  up  its  mean- 
ing, or  to  run  into  a  different  meaning. 

2.  The  naming  of  two  senses  into  each  other  is  philological  transub- 
Btantiation.  Two  senses  cannot  run  into  each  other,  nor  can  one  sense 
run  into  another  sense.  This  language  is  paradoxical.  Not  only  does 
the  whale  swallow  Jonah,  but  Jonah  at  the  same  time  swallows  the 
whale.  Whatever  change  may  take  place  in  the  i^iplication  of  words, 
one  sense  cannot  become  another:  this  would  imply  that  a  thing  is 
different  from  itselfr 

3.  The  author  here  supposes  that  purification  in  baptism  is  natural 
purification.  But  is  the  design  of  baptism  to  wash  away  the  filth  of  the 
fiesh  ?    Is  not  the  purification  of  baptism  an  emblematic  purification  t 

4.  He  tells  us  that  on  the  supposition  that  baptizo  signifies  to  puri^, 
with  reference  to  both  material  and  spiritual  purification,  there  would 
be  a  tendency  to  use  the  word  anagennao  to  denote  the  latter  idea. 
What  is  the  latter  idea?  Is  it  not  spiritual  purification,  or  regenera- 
tion ?  What  is  this  but  to  say,  that,  on  a  certain  condition,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  use  a  word  in  its  own  sense?  There  is  a  tendency  to  use 
the  word  regeneration  for  regeneration ;  and  a  tendency  to  use  a  word 
that  signifies  spiritual  purification  for  spiritual  purification.  A  wonder- 
ful tendency  indeed  I  Does  not  the  author*  himself  explain  regeneration 
as  signifying  spiritual  purification  ?  He  must  be  a  hardy  sceptic  who 
will  deny  this. 

5.  He  tells  us  here,  that  if  baptizo  signifies  to  purify,  with  reference 
to  both  natural  and  spiritual  purification,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to 
transfer  the  word  anagennao  to  the  external  vite.  Now  would  not  this  ten- 
dency be  the  same,  on  the  supposition  that  the  purification  was  to  be  found 
in  the  nature  of  the  rite,  as  if  it  were  found  in  the  name  of  the  rite  ? 

6.  If  baptizo  signifies  both  natural  and  spiritual  purification,  and 
anagennao  signifies  only  the  latter,  what  tendency  is  there  to  transfer 
anagennao  to  a  rite  designated  by  baptizo,  in  that  part  of  its  significa- 
tion which  anagennao  does  not  possess ;  abandoning  that  part  of  the 
meaning  of  baptizo  which  it  does  posset?  Surely  if  from  the  partial 
agreement  of  baptizo  and  anagennao,  the  latter  is  transferred  to  a  rite 
designated  by  the  former,  it  must  be  in  that  part  of  their  meaning  in 
which  they  agree — not  in  a  meaning  in  which  they  differ.  This  is  a  very 
perverse  and  capricious  tendency.  Can  the  author  illustrate  this  ten- 
dency?    He  affirms  it,  but  does  not  show  it. 

7.  He  tells  us  that  in  the  first  application  of  anagennao  to  baptism,  it 
would  be  as  the  name  of  the  rite  without  reference  to  its  effect  This 
is  absurd  and  self-evidently  false.  How  does  anagennao  come  to  be 
applied  to  the  rite  of  baptism?  Is  it  not,  even  on  the  author's  theory, 
because  it  agrees  with  baptizo  in  a  part  of  its  meaning  ?  If  then  it  is 
applied  to  the  rite,  fi'om  its  agreement  with  the  appropriated  name  of 
the  rite  in  a  part  of  its  meaning,  it  must  be  applied  to  the  rite  in  that 
part  of  its  meaning  in  which  it  agrees  with  baptizo,  and  not  in  that  part 
of  the  meaning  of  baptizo  with  which  it  has  nothing  common.  No 
axiom  is  more  clear  than  this. 
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8.  Of  all  the  terms  by  which  the  Fathers  designated  baptism,  there  is 
not  one  of  them  conferred  on  it  on  the  principle  supposed  by  the  author. 
Even  katharismos  is  not  given  to  this  ordinance  on  the  principle  of  the 
connexion  between  analogical  meanings;  but  as  the  nature  of  the  rite  is 
supposed  to  be  a  purification.  The  various  names  are  conferred  on  it, 
nol  from  their  relation  to  the  word  baptizo^  the  appropriated  name  of 
the  ordinance,  but  from  the  supposed  nature  of  the  ordinance.  Any 
child  may  understand  this.  It  is  called  initiaiion^  for  instance.  Has 
initiation  any  relation  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  haptizo  ?  It  is  called 
iUummatian.  Has  the  word  illumination  any  relation  to  the  word  haptizo, 
whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  haptizo  7  The  author's  philosophy  18 
false,  absurdly  and  extravagantly  false.  He  gives  us  eight  lines  of  phi- 
losophy. I  will  give  a  premium  to  any  one  who  will  produce  me  a 
greater  quantity  of  absurdity  in  the  same  compass,  under  the  appearance 
of  wisdom.  The  only  merit  this  nonsense  can  claim,  is  that  it  is  original 
nonsense.  No  one  these  seventeen  hundred  years  has  ever  thought  of 
accounting  for  the  (pinion  that  baptism  is  regeneration,  on  the  principle 
of  President  Beecher.  It  grieves  me  to  be  obliged  to  write  in  this  man- 
ner ;  but  I  cannot  avoid  it.  Halfleamed  people  will  think  that  this 
account  of  the  phenomenon  is  an  unparalleled  effort  of  philosophy ;  and 
thousands  will  rely  on  it  who  cannot  pretend  to  fathom  it.  They  will 
conclude  either  that  he  is  right,  or  that  the  subject  is  so  deeply  involved 
in  obscurity,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  bring  the  truth  to  light.  I 
cannot  avoid  showing  that  there  is  neither  learning  nor  logic  in  the 
attempt  to  unsettle  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  question. 

But  the  source  from  which  baptismal  regeneration  springs  is  not  lefl 
« to  philosophical  investigation.  The  ground  on  which  the  Fathers  con- 
ndered  baptism  to  be  the  means  of  regeneration,  and  to  be  essential  to 
salvation,  is  clearly  attested  by  themselves.  Tne  very  passage  which 
Mr.  B.  quotes  from  Justin  Martyr  fully  explains  this :  it  was  (£eir  view 
of  John  iii.  3.  In  giving  an  account  of  the  dedication  of  Christians  to 
Qod,  Justin  Martyr  tells  us,  that  after  a  certain  process,  the  candidates 
#ere  led  by  the  Christians  to  a  place  where  there  was  water,  and  were 
regenerated  as  they  themselves  had  been  regenerated.  Here  I  observe 
that  President  Beecher  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  anagennao  here 
describes  the  rite.  It  does  not  describe  the  rite ;  but  tells  us  what  is 
effected  by  the  rite :  the  persons  baptized  were  regenerated  by  baptism. 
Justin  then  tells  us  the  reason  why  he  says  they  were  regenerated  by 
baptism.  '*  For,"  says  he,  '*  they  are  washed  or  hathed  in  the  water,  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,"  d&c.  Does  not  this  imply  that  the  washing 
was  the  baptism ;  and  that  by  that  washing  they  were  regeneratedt  It 
is  because  they  were  so  washed,  that  he  considers  them  to  have  been 
bom  again.  Regeneration  is  not  here  considered  as  the  name  of  the 
ordinance,  nor  as  synonymous  with  its  name ;  but  as  an  effect  of  the 
lite,  which  consists  in  a  certain  washing. 

Justin  Martyr  next  expressly  refers  to  John  iii.  3,  as  their  authority 

for  considering  that  regeneration  was  effected  by  baptism.     He  then 

refers  to  Isaiah  i.  16,  to  prove  the  same  thing.     Justin   subjoins  an 

account  which  he  alleges  they  had  from  the  apostles,  of  the  necessity  of 

2X 
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ibis  second  birth,  by  a  contrast  of  it  with  the  first  birth ;  and  in  this 
he  expressly  asserts,  that  they  obtained  remission  of  former  sins  *'  in  the 
water."     Here  is  a  foundation  for  all  the  towers  of  Babylon. 

Now  if  Pxesideiit  Beecher  had  this  document  before  him,  as  his  quo- 
tation leads  us  to  believe,  how  could  he  give  such  a  philosophical  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  belief  of  baptismal  regeneration  ?  How  could  he 
doubt  that  baptism  was  understood  by  the  Fathers  to  be  a  washing  of 
the  whole  body  ?  Is  it  not  described  as  a  washing  of  the  person  ?  On 
what  account  are  candidates  led  to  places  where  there  was  water?  Are 
not  baptized  persons  considered  as  having  their  former  sins  remitted  in 
the  water?  What  is  the  hardihood  of  men  who  can  presume  to  aUege 
the  Fathers  on  the  other  side ! 

I  may  observe  also  that  the  editor  of  Justin,  in  a  note,  refers  to 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  says,  that  "  the  same  thing  is  often  oalled 
gift,  and  iUuminaiion,  and  initiation,  and  bathing.  Bathing,  because 
through  it  we  are  cleansed  from  our  sins ;  ilbtminaium,  because  through 
it  that  holy  light  which  is  salvation  is  beheld,"  d&c.  Justin  himself  says 
that  this  washing  is  called  illumination,  because  the  minds  of  those  who 
learn  these  things  are  enlightened.  Is  it  not  obvious  to  a  child  that  every 
3ne  of  these  names  is  given  to  the  rite  on  a  different  ground  ?  Not  one 
of  these  is  given  as  a  synonyme  of  btqftismos.  It  is  washing  for  one 
reason,  it  is  illumination  for  another,  and  initiation  for  another.  Even 
in  this  very  passage,  Justin  commences  by  referring  to  baptism  as  a 
dedication.     See  Justin  Martyr,  p.  89,  Thirlby's  EUl. 

It  is  strange  to  astonishment  that  President  Beecher  did  not  perceive 
that  each  of  the  words  applied  by  the  Fathers  to  the  rite  of  baptism,  has 
the  same  right  to  force  its  meaning  on  the  word  baptism,  as  the  word 
purification  has,  fiom  the  fact  of  this  application.  If  any  one  chooses  to 
adopt  the  theory  that  the  word  baptism  signifies  illumination,  or  initich 
tion,  or  dedication,  Slc.  &c.;  may  he  not  allege  that  the  Fathers  called 
baptism  by  this  name?  The  answer  to  all  is,  the  Fathers  did  call  bap- 
tism by  all  these  names ;  but  they  did  not  make  the  word  baptism  signify 
aqy  of  them.  It  was  baptism  from  its  mode :  it  was  each  of  all  those 
other  things  from  its  nature.  He  who  cannot  perceive  this,  is  not  fit 
for  the  discussion  of  a  deep  philological  question. 

"  This  view,"  says  Mr.  B.,  "  explains  not  only  the  early  prevalence  of 
the  idea  of  baptismal  regeneration,  but  also  the  other  extreme,  the  entire 
denial  of  water  baptism."  There  is  no  philosophy  in  this  observation. 
Will  a  rite  be  more  likely  to  be  perverted  from  its  name,  than  it  will  be 
from  its  nature  ?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  whatever  may  be  the  meaning 
of  its  name,  if  it  implies  purification  in  its  nature,  or  import,  the  sup- 
posed tendency  will  be  the  same  ?  And  as  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
argument,  whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  name,  or  even  the  import 
of  the  rite,  when  it  is  grossly  perverted,  there  will  be  the  same  tendency 
for  one  extreme  to  produce  another.  Some  in  flying  from  the  perver- 
sion of  the  ordinance,  will  relieve  themselves  by  denying  the  ordinance 
altogether.  Whether  the  name  of  the  rite  signifies  immersion,  or  pour- 
ing, or  sprinkling,  or  purification,  or  initiation,  or  dedication,  &c.  d&c, 
if  purification  is  implied  in  its  nature,  there  will  be  the  same  tendency  to 
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parrert  it ;  and  when  the  perveraion  is  perceived,  there  will  be  the  same 
tendeocy  to  get  rid  of  the  perversion,  by  freeing  themselves  from  the  rite. 
*^  Besides  this  general  reasoning  from  well-known  facts,"  says  Mr.  B., 
"  there  is  also  philological  proof  that  the  word  was  often  used  by  the 
Fathers  in  the  sense  kathanzo" 

1.  Now  how  does  he  prove  this.     I  am  fond  of  philological  proof, 
first  philological  proof  that  the  Fathers  oflen  used  the  word  in  the 

sense  oi  purify ,  is  taken  from  the  passage  in  Justin  Martyr  already  con- 
sidered ;  in  which  he  refers  to  baptism  by  the  phrase  Umtran  poiauntai, 
*'  they  wash  or  purify  them ;"  that  is,  there  is  proof  that  the  word  is  here 
used  in  a  certain  sense,  when  the  word  is  not  here  used  at  all ! 

2.  He  here  assumes  that  wash  and  purify  are  the  same.  They  are 
not  the  same ;  and  they  are  distinguished  in  the  very  passage  quoted  from 
Justin  Martyr.  The  words  which  he  cites  from  Isaiah  are  lousastkt^ 
katharai  genesthe,  '*  wash  ye,  make  you  clean."  Washing  is  the  action 
performed — purification  is  the  effect  of  this  action.  Will  President 
Beecher  never  learn  to  distinguish  things  that  differ  ?  Even  if  the  word 
baptism  signified  washing,  this  would  not  make  it  signify  purification  in 
general.     Even  this,  instead  of  proving,  would  overturn  Mr.  B.'s  theory. 

3.  The  phrase  hutron  poiowUai  in  Justin  Martyr,  as  I  have  already 
showed,  does  not  designate  regeneration,  but  the  action  by  which  rege- 
neration was  supposed  to  be  efiected,  or  as  President  Beecher  himself 
here  says,  **  the  mode  of  regeneration." 

4.  Baptism  is  a  washing,  and  is  so  called  by  the  Scriptures  as  well  as 
bv  the  Fathers ;  but  this  does  not  imply  that  the  word  baptism  signifies 
washing.  I  think  by  this  time  I  must  have  made  this  distinction  clear  to 
my  opponent. 

5.  This  phrase  is  not  only  not  incimsistent  with  immersion,  but  im- 
merse is  the  only  thing  that  will  explain  it  A  purification  performed  by 
sprinkling  or  pouring  a  few  drops  of  water,  would  not  be  a  hutron. 

Mr.  B.'s  second  argument  to  prove  that  the  Fathers  used  the  word  as 
signifying  purification,  is,  that  Chrysostom  says,  that  Christ ''  calls  his 
cross  and  death  a  cup  and  baptism;  a  cup,  because  he  readily  drank  it; 
baptism,  because  by  it  he  purified  the  world."  But  is  it  not  obvious 
that  Chrysostom  refers  not  to  the  name  of  the  rite,  but  to  the  rite  itself 
in  its  import?  Whatever  may  be  supposed  the  meaning  of  the  name 
of  this  rite,  it  is  in  its  nature  a  rite  of  purification.  The  meaning  of 
Chrysostom  is  perfectly  the  same,  whatever  may  be  supposed  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  baptism.  It  is  quite  immaterial  whether  the  idea  of 
purification  be  found  in  the  name,  or  in  the  nature,  of  the  ordinance. 
Shall  I  never  be  able  to  force  this  into  the  mind  of  my  antagonist?  If 
he  would  allow  himself  to  perceive  this  distinction,  he  would  be  delivered 
from  much  false  reasoning.  I  will  then  try  to  make  the  thing  plain  to 
every  child.  When  it  is  said  that  "  Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for 
us,"  it  is  implied  that  the  passover  was  a  sacrifice.  But  does  this  imply 
that  the  word  passover  signifies  sacrifice  ?  The  phrase  circumcision  in 
heart,  signifying  purity  of  mind,  implies  that  circumcision  denoted  purity. 
But  does  this  imply  that  the  term  circumcision  means  purity  ?  WiD 
Mr.  B.  need  another  lesson  ? 
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But  there  mast  be  in  my  antagonist  a  moat  astonishing  want  of  per- 
spicacity, else  he  would  hare  perceived  that  he  was  making  a  snare  for 
his  own  feet,  out  of  which  he  could  not  possibly  escape.  If  the  calling 
of  Christ's  cross  and  death  a  baptism,  because  it  purifies,  implies  that 
the  word  baptism  signifies  purification,  then,  for  the  same  reason,  does 
not  the  calling  of  his  cross  and  death  a  cup,  because  he  readily  drank  it, 
imply  that  the  word  cup  signifies  drinking  ?  Try  now,  Mr.  President, 
to  escape  out  of  this  snare.  Is  it  not  obvious  to  every  man  of  common 
sense,  that  Chrysostom  refers  to  baptism  in  its  import  or  nature,  and  not 
to  its  name  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the  name  that  signifies  either  puHJi- 
cation  or  drinking.  The  same  answer  serves  for  the  quotations  from 
Theophylact,  and  for  all  others  o^  a  similar  kind.  The  purification  is 
in  the  nature,  not  in  the  name  of  the  rite. 

Mr.  B.'s  third  argument  to  prove  that  the  Fathers  used  the  word  as 
signifying  purification,  is  that  they  "sometimes,  in  describing  the  rite, 
use  pttrtfy  alone  f  that  is,  a  great  number  of  passages  in  which  the 
Fathers  did  not  use  the  word  at  all,  prove  that  they  used  it  in  a  certain 
sense !  This  fact  proves  that  the  Fathers  used  purify  in  reference  to  the 
ordinance  of  baptism,  not  that  they  used  the  word  baptism  as  signifying 
purification.  I  have  already  fully  explained  the  principle  on  which  this 
word  and  all  the  other  names  were  ffiven  to  this  ordinance.  None  of 
them  are  of  the  same  meaning  with  the  word  baptism. 

Mr.  B.  seems  quite  aware  that  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  for  the 
use  of  this  word  is  against  him ;  and  endeavours  to  escape  from  this 
argument.  **  It  would  be  of  no  use  here,"  says  he,  "  to  say  that  the 
Fathers  did  in  fact  immerse ;  this  could  not  decide  that  purify  was  not 
the  sense." 

1.  If  the  Fathers  immersed,  it  proves  that  they  considered  immersion 
as  the  proper  mode  of  the  ordinance. 

2.  The  authority  of  the  Fathers  on  this  question  is  not  their  practice, 
but  their  use  of  the  word.  They  not  only  immersed  in  baptism,  but  they 
use  the  word  always  for  immersion.  They  knew  the  meaning  of  the 
language  which  they  spoke.  On  their  practice  I  should  not  have  the  least 
reliance  on  any  question. 

3.  If  there  is  a  single  instance  of  immersion,  it  is  evidence  of  a  con- 
viction of  its  necessity.  Would  any  one  go  to  a  river  to  plunge,  if  he 
could  be  sprinkled  in  a  parlour? 

4.  Why  does  Mr.  B.  doubt  as  to  the  practice  of  the  Fathers,  when 
Justin  Martyr  shows  him  what  was  the  usual  practice  ? 

"And  even  if  it  could  be  shown,"  adds  the  author,  "  that  some  of  them 
use  the  word  haptizo  to  denote  the  act  of  immersion  in  baptism,  it  would 
avail  nothing ;  it  would  only  prove  inconsistent  usage." 

1.  "  Could  it  be  shown  that  some  of  the  Fathers  used  haptizo  for  the 
act  of  immersion  in  baptism !"  Might  he  not  as  well  say,  could  it  be 
shown  that  the  sun  shines  at  noon-day?  Can  the  man  who  will  not 
concede  this,  be  in  earnest  in  the  search  of  truth?  Can  any  man  who 
has  read  the  Fathers  consider  it  as  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  any  of 
them  use  this  word  in  this  sense  ?  No  fact  in  history  can  be  better 
ascertained.     Most  of  the  best  established  facts  on  record  have  not  as 
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dear  evidence.  If  the  words  in  which  they  are  recorded  were  to  be 
interpreted  on  Mr.  B.'s  principles,  not  a  fact  of  them  could  remain  in 
ewideace, 

2.  This  assumes  that  the  author  has  proved  a  contrary  practice.  But 
he  has  not  proved  this  in  a  single  instance. 

S,  If  it  is  admitted  that  some  of  the  Fathers  used  the  word  in  the 
sense  of  immersion,  all  the  arguments  alleged  by  Mr.  B.  will  be  quashed. 
Thej  can  prove  nothing  against  an  admitted  fact 

4.  If  I  can  explain  idl  his  alleged  facts  in  accordance  with  my  sense 
of  the  word,  and  if  it  is  admitted  that  some  of  the  Fathers  use  the  word 
in  this  sense,  is  it  likely  that  his  sense  of  the  word  is  the  just  one,  when 
it  makes  the  Fathers  inconsistent  with  one  another  and  themselves  in  the 
use  of  a  common  word  ? 

5.  Inconsistent  usage  can  never  be  fairly  alleged,  if  any  way  of  re- 
conciliation is  possible.  Only  on  this  principle  could  the  Scripture  itself 
be  freed  from  the  charge  of  contradiction;  and  I  have  shown  the 
reconciliation. 

6.  Inconsistent  usage  cannot,  be  charged  till  each  of  the  alleged 
meanings  is  in  full  proof.  Our  meaning  is  in  proof  that  candour  can 
never  question :  the  other  meaning  is  not  in  proof. 

7.  Is  it  on  the  authority  of  such  arguments  as  are  produced  by  Mr. 
B.  that  we  are  to  charge  inconsistency  of  usage  with  respect  to  a  com- 
mon word,  on  writers  who  lived  at  the  same  time,  and  derived  their 
knowledge  of  the  ordinance  from  the  same  sources? 

8.  Were  we  for  the  sake  of  argument  to  admit  that  the  word  ban  a 
secondary  meaning,  and  were  we  to  indulge  Mr.  B.  in  supposing  that  it 
was  in  that  signi^cation  applied  to  designate  the  ordinance  of  Christ, 
this  would  not  produce  an  inconsistency  of  usage  in  the  use  of  the  word 
with  respect  to  that  ordinance.  The  sense  in  which  it  was  used  by  the 
apostles  must  have  been  known  most  assuredly  to  all  that  either  heard 
them,  or  read  their  writings.  To  suppose  that  persons  who  spoke  the 
Greek  language  might  understand  their  words  in  a  sense  different  from 
that  in  which  they  used  them,  would  be  to  charge  the  Scripture  as  not 
being  a  revelation.  Whatever  was  the  sense  in  which  the  apostles  used 
the  word,  must  have  been  known  to  all  who  heard  them  or  read  their 
writings.     To  talk  of  "  two  currents"  is  to  speak  without  thinking. 

9.  Can  any  other  such  inconsistency  of  usage  be  found  ?  The  cause 
that  produced  this  inconsistency  must  have  produced  many  others. 

10.  This  Alexandrine  Greek  is  a  perjured  witness.  When  it  is  brought 
into  court  by  the  sprinklers,  it  most  solemnly  swears  that  the  word  re- 
ceived a  secondary  meaning  of  sprinkling  or  pouring,  and  in  this  sense 
it  is  applied  to  the  rite  of  baptism.  When  it  has  been  tampered  with  by 
Mr.  B.,  it  as  solemnly  on  oath  renounces  such  a  meaning ;  and  deposes 
that  its  true  secondary  meaning  in  this  ordinance  is  purify.  May  it  not 
with  equal  propriety  be  brought  into  court  by  initiatej  dedicate,  iUumir 
note,  and  by  every  one  of  all  the  numerous  claimants  ?  What  is  it  that 
this  witness  ever  refused  to  swear,  when  solicited  by  a  sufficient  tempta- 
tion ?  If  President  Beecher  should  turn  into  Greek  letters,  a  document 
'n  any  of  the  languages  of  the  Indian  tribes,  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
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witness  would  swear  in  an  EInglish  court  that  it  is  good  Aleiandrine 
Greek. 

11.  Where  is  this  Alexandrine  Greek  to  be  found?  If  it  exists  at 
all,  roust  it  not  be  in  the  Septuagint?  Yet  no  such  usage  prevails 
in  that  translation.  The  word  is  used  here,  and  by  the  other  Jewiah 
writers,  perfectly  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  used  by  classical  Greeks. 
The  case  of  Naaman  the  Syrian  presents  this  fact  in  the  strongest 
light.  Instead  of  bctptizo  having  the  sense  of  katharizo,  it  took  seven 
bi^tiizaB  to  make  one  kaiharixo.  And  even  a  child  may  here  see  that 
the  washing  and  the  cleansing  are  different  ideas.  "  Wash  in  Jordan 
seven  times,  and  thou  shalt  be  clean."  Washing  is  the  means  of  effect- 
ing the  purification. 

12.  If  baptizo  signified  purify  in  Alexandrine  Greek,  why  is  it  that 
in  all  the  numerous  passages  in  which  purification  is  spoken  of,  this 
word  is  not  once  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment? Is  it  possible  that  a  word  in  its  primary  sense  signifying  to  (kpf 
should,  from  its  constant  application  to  the  rights  of  purification  among 
the  Jews  who  spoke  the  Greek  language,  come  to  signify  to  purify;  yet 
in  all  the  translations  used  by  tho^  Hdlenistic  Jews,  the  word  should 
never  occur  in  that  sense,  when  speaking  of  their  different  purifications? 
I  confidently  affirm  that  this  observation  must  appear  convincing  to 
every  one  who  is  capable  of  weighing  it.  Is  it  possible  that  a  word  could 
get  a  secondary  meaning,  fi'om  being  so  constantly  applied  to  certain 
rites,  when,  in  speaking  of  these  rites,  it  is  never  used  in  that  sense? 
Now  let  any  one  who  knows  only  so  much  Greek  as  to  enable  him  to 
trace  the  two  words  baptizo  and  kaiharixo  in  a  Greek  concordance  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  and  I  pledge  myself  that,  if  he  has  a  spark  of  can* 
dour  or  honesty,  he  will  be  convinced. 

Nay,  I  will  make  the  matter  plain  even  to  the  most  unlearned.  Let 
them  take  an  English  concordance,  and  trace  the  word  purify ;  and  when 
they  are  assured,  on  sufficient  testimony,  that  baptizo  is  not  used  in  any 
of  the  places,  will  they  ask  any  other  evidence  that  baptizo  did  not,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Greek  translators,  signify  iopurify  ?  The  *'  English- 
man's Greek  Concordance''  will  show  this  at  a  glance. 

13.  Even  the  Jews  who  lived  in  countries  where  the  Greek  language 
was  spoken,  would  use  their  own  language  in  their  worship.  There 
could  be  no  ground  for  their  giving  a  Greek  word  a  secondary  meaning, 
from  their  frequent  use  of  it  in  religious  matters.  There  is  no  philo- 
sophy in  this  philology. 

14.  If  a  secondary  meaning  was  likely  to  be  given  to  this  word  from 
its  frequent  application  to  purifying  rites,  would  not  this  principle  ope- 
rate more  powerfully  on  the  Hebrew  word  which  was  always  used  for 
immersion  by  the  Jews?  Yet  the  Hebrew  word  that  signifies  to  dip, 
never  obtained  the  secondary  meaning  of  purify, 

15.  If  frequent  applica#on  of  a  modal  word  to  rites  of  purification, 
would  confer  a  secondary  meaning,  rantizo  would  have  been  more  likely 
than  baptizo  to  receive  the  meaning  of  purify.  It  is  more  frequently 
applied  to  purifying  rites  than  the  other. 

16.  Baptizo  is  by  no  writer,  either  with  respect  to  things  sacred  or 
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ciTil,  ever  afiplied  to  any  object  but  such  as  may  be  immersed.  To 
things  palpably  too  great  for  immersion  it  was  never  applied.  To  the 
purification  of  a  house,  of  the  city  Jerusalem,  of  the  temple,  it  is  applied 
by  no  writer.  Now,  if  it  signified  purification  as  definitely  as  ktOharizo 
itself,  how  is  it  that  it  is  never  used  to  designate  the  purification  of  any 
object  too  large  to  be  immersed  ?  If  it  signified  purijicaium,  we  should 
certainly,  on  some  occasion,  find  it  applied  to  the  largest  objects  that 
were  purified,  as  well  as  the  smallest 

17.  Had  it  been  intended  that  the  word  to  be  appropriated  to  desig- 
nate this  rite  should  signify  purifieationy  katharismos  itself  would,  with- 
out doubt,  have  been  the  word.  This  suited  in  every  respect  Why, 
then,  should  another  word  be  employed,  which  certainly  was  not  so 
suitable  for  the  supposed  purpose?  What  should  prevent  katharismos ? 
What  should  give  the  preference  to  baptisma  ?  Was  baptisma  employed 
in  order  to  create  confiision  ? 

18.  Though  the  rite  of  baptism  is  an  emblematical  purification,  yet 
purification  is  not  the  only  thing  represented  by  the  emblem.  The 
communion  of  the  believer  with  Christ  in  his  death,  burial,  and  resur- 
rection, and  his  salvation  by  that  union,  and  only  by  that  union,  is  also 
represented.  Katharismos,  then,  was  not  suitable  as  the  appropriated 
name  of  the  ordinance. 

19.  Is  there  any  Scripture  rite  in  which  the  way  in  which  the  things 
appointed  are  to  be  used,  is  not  also  appointed  ?  Now,  according  to 
Mr.  B.  there  is  no  specific  way  appointed  for  the  performance  of  this 
rite.  We  may  plunge  the  person  once,  or  three  times ;  we  may  pour 
water  all  over  him,  or  pour  a  little  on  any  part  of  him ;  we  may  sprinkle 
him  all  over,  or  sprinkle  a  few  drops  on  any  part  of  him ;  we  may  rub  a 
little  water  on  any  part  of  him  with  our  finger,  as  in  the  eucharist  the 
ancients  rubbed  the  child's  lips,  or  we  may  rub  him  all  over.  Any 
application  of  water,  according  to  Mr.  B.,  will  be  equally  sufficient  for 
this  ordinance.  Can  sobriety  of  mind  receive  this  doctrine  ?  Could 
sobriety  of  judgment  have  suggested  it? 

I  have  now  examined  Mr.  B.'s  arguments,  and  there  is  not  the  shadow 
of  evidence  that  the  word  baptism  signifies  purification,  I  have  met 
every  thing  that  has  even  a  shadow  of  plausibility ;  and  completely  dis* 
sected  my  antagonist.  Am  I  not  now  entitled  to  send  purify  io  the 
museum  as  a  lusus  natures,  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  its  brother  pop  1 

Section  XL — Facts  which  disprove  Mr.  Bbecher's  Theory. - 
Having  fiilly  refuted  every  argument  presented  by  Mr.  Beecher,  I  shal 
now,  as  briefly  as  possible,  state  a  number  of  facts  which  dispute  his  theory. 

PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTURE  WHICH  EXPLAIN  BAPTISM  AS  AN  IMMERSION. 

Not  only  do  occurrences  of  the  word  in  question  prove  that  it  siraifios 
immersion  and  not  purification,  but  the  Scriptures  themselves  explain  it 
as  an  immersion.  No  candid  mind  can  read  these  passages  without 
being  impressed  with  this  conviction. 

Rom.  vi.  4,  for  instance,  must  bring  conviction  to  every  mind  not 
shut  against  evidence.  All  attempts  to  explain  it  otherwise  are  unnatural. 
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forced,  and  perfectly  unsaccesBful.  The  same  may  be  said  with  respect 
to  Col.  ii.  12.  The  apoetle  in  these  passages  reasons  on  immersion  sa 
the  mode  of  this  ordinance,  and  draws  conclusions  from  its  import 

Is  not  this  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  bringing  the  truth  of  criticism 
to  the  test?  The  phraseology  of  1  Peter  iii.  21,  gives  the  same  testi- 
mony. Baptism  is  explained  here  in  a  way  that  will  coincide  with  no 
▼lew  of  this  ordinance,  but  that  of  immersion. 

PASSAGES  WHICH  IMPLY  THAT  IMlf ERSION  WAS  THE  MODE  OF  BAPTISM. 

Baptism  is  not  only  explained  by  Scripture  as  immersion,  but  many 
passages  imply  that  this  was  its  mode.  Of  this  kind  are  the  passages 
which  represent  the  persons  as  going  to  the  water,  being  baptized  in 
the  water,  and  after  baptism  coming  up  out  of  the  water.  Could  mad- 
nesb  itself  allege  any  other  reason  for  this,  than  that  baptism  was  an 
immersion  of  the  body  ?  Even  if  it  should  be  supposed  a  washing  of 
the  body  without  reference  to  mode,  it  is  equally  fatal  to  purify.  It 
could  not  mean  purification  in  general,  or  purification  by  a  few  drops 
of  water,  if  the  whole  person  must  be  washed.  It  must  be  a  purifica- 
tion by  washing  the  whole  body. 

The  reason  aJleged  for  John's  baptizing  in  Enon,  John  iii.  23,  implies 
that  baptism  was  immersion.  Had  any  mode  of  purification  by  water 
been  sufficient,  there  would  have  been  no  need  for  manjf  waters,  or 
much  water. 

Christ  refers  to  his  death  as  a  baptism  in  a  figurative  sense ;  but  if 
Jie  word  in  a  figurative  sense  signifies  afflictions,  the  literal  sense  can- 
not be  anything  but  immersion.  Neither  purify,  nor  sprinkle,  nor  any 
other  supposed  meaning,  will  admit  the  figurative  meaning,  of  afflictions, 
or  calamities.  This  is  the  figure  also  by  which  the  calamities  of  the 
Saviour  are  figuratively  designated  in  the  Psalms.  He  is  represented 
as  overwhelmed  with  great  waters. 

PASSAGES  WHICH  ALLUDE  TO  BAPTISM  AS  AN  IMMERSION. 

There  are  many  passages  of  Scripture  which  allude  to  baptism  in  such 
a  way  as  to  show  that  immerse  was  its  mode.  Of  this  kind  is  John  iii. 
5,  a  passage  the  misunderstanding  of  which  has  laid  a  foundation  for  the 
grossest  superstitions  of  nominal  Christianity.  To  be  bom  of  water 
most  evidently  implies,  that  water  is  the  womb  out  of  which  the  person 
who  is  born  proceeds.  That  this  is  the  reference  of  the  figure,  whatever 
may  be  supposed  to  be  its  meaning,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted  by 
any  reflecting  mind.  Here  the  figure  must  signify  the  washing  of  the 
believer  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  is  figuratively  represented  by  the 
water  in  baptism.  This  our  Lord  stated  in  a  figurative  manner,  as  he 
did  other  things,  which  were  more  clearly  to  be  exhibited  in  the  leach 
ing  of  his  apostles.  Who  can  doubt  that  it  is  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
that  washes  away  the  sins  of  the  believer  ? 

Many  persons  on  both  sides  of  the  question  are  unwilling  to  allow  any 
allusion  to  baptism  here,  in  order  to  avoid  the  supposed  consequence, 
that  it  would  imply  the  necessity  of  baptism  to  salvation.  It  has  always 
appeared  to  me  that  candour  cannot  deny  that  there  is  an  allusion  to 
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baptism ;  and  I  will  never,  for  fear  of  the  consequences,  refuse  to  admit 
anything  that  appears  to  be  in  evidence.  But  no  such  consequences  can 
flow  from  this  admission.  In  whatever  way  its  reference  may  be  ex- 
plained, it  cannot  possibly  imply  that  baptism  is  essential  to  salvation. 
Were  this  the  case,  then  it  would  not  always  be  necessarily  true  that  ' 
faith  is  salvation.  Were  this  true,  it  would  imply  that  an  external  work 
performed  by  man  is  necessary  to  salvatioo.  I  need  not  state  the 
thousandth  part  of  the  absurdity  that  would  flow  from  this  doctrine. 
Whatever  is  the  truth  of  the  matter,  this  cannot  be  true ;  it  is  contrary 
to  the  whole  current  of  Scripture  One  fact  will  by  example  prove  that 
baptism  is  not  necessary  to  salvation :  the  thief  who  believed  on  the 
cross  was  saved  without  baptism.  This  single  fact  will  for  ever  forbid 
such  a  meaning  to  be  taken  out  of  this  passage. 

Having,  then,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  ascertained  from  Scrip- 
ture that  baptism  cannot  be  essential  to  salvation,  we  may  next  examine 
what  is  the  figurative  import  of  this  expression,  bom  of  water.  To  be 
horn  of  water,  then,  as  a  figurative  expression,  signifies  to  be  washed  or 
cleansed  from  our  sins,  in  what  we  are  to  be  washed  we  must  learn 
from  other  parts  of  Scripture,  which  teach  us  that  we  are  to  be  washed 
in  the  blood  of  Christ. 

The  objection  which  naturally  presents  itself  to  the  considering  of  the 
water,  in  reference  to  the  thing  signified  by  the  water,  is,  that  this  is 
supposed  to  be  immediately  added — **emdofthe  Spirit"  It  is  supposed 
that  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  the  thing  signified  by  bom  of  water.  But  this 
is  not  the  case ;  to  be  born  of  the  Spirit  is  not  the  thing  signified  by 
the  figure  bom  of  water.  The  water  in  baptism  is  not  the  emblem  of 
the  Spirit,  but  of  the  blood  of  Christ  The  Spirit  washes  us,  not  as 
being  himself  like  water,  but  as  the  agent  who  uses  the  water  by  which 
we  are  cleansed,  that  is,  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  Let  a  man  understand 
this,  and  he  will  cease  to  feel  difficulty  on  this  passage.  To  be  bom  of 
water,  and  to  be  bom  of  the  Spirit,  are  expressions  which  do  not  refer 
to  the  same  thing.  The  one  refers  to  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  other 
to  the  Spirit  who  is  the  agent  of  the  spiritual  birth,  and  of  the  washing 
away  of  sins  through  the  application  of  Christ's  blood.  We  must  be 
bom  both  of  the  blodd  of  Christ  and  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  in  the  blood  of 
Christ  that  the  Spirit  washes  us.  There  is  the  washing  in  Christ's  blood, 
and  also  the  renewing  of  the  Spirit 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  though  this  passage  alludes  to  baptism  as  the 
foundation  of  the  figure  which  it  employs,  yet  baptism  is  only  alluded 
to— not  mentioned.  It  is  not  said  that  except  a  man  is  baptized  he 
cannot  be  saved ;  but,  except  he  is  bom  of  water.  Now  figuratively 
considered,  a  man  may  be  bom  of  water  without  having  water  literally 
applied  to  him.  He  is  bom  of  water  when  he  is  washed  from  sin, 
in  whatever  way  sin  is  to  be  washed  away.  There  are  many  figurative 
expressions  of  this  nature— and  on  this  fact  I  will  venture  to  rest 
the  whole  solution  of  the  difficulty.  When  poets  are  said  to  drink 
of  the  Castalian  springs,  the  figure  is  perfectly  the  same :  there  is  no 
real  drinking :  it  is  the  supposed  reeeption  of  the  spirit  of  poetry.  So 
in  being  ftsni  of  >M<eii    the  thing  metnt  is  the  being  washed  in  the 
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blood  of  Christ.  If  a  person  presents  tis  with  a  specimen  of  his  poetry, 
which  we  do  not  approre ;  may  we  not  answer  that  except  a  man  drink 
of  the  Castalian  springs,  he  will  never  be  a  poet  ?  Do  we  mean  literal 
chinking  at  the  place? 

That  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  passage,  we  hare  infallible  evi- 
dence. I  can  produce  an  inspired  commentator  to  warrant  my  solution 
of  this  difficulty.  Christ  gave  himself  for  the  church,  **  that  he  might 
sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water  by  the  word."  £^h.'  v. 
96.  Here  it  is  expressly  said,  that  the  washing  of  water  is  by  the  word. 
The  word  is  the  means  by  which  the  believer  is  washed  in  the  blood  of 
Christ.  The  whole  church  is  supposed  to  be  washed  in  this  way.  The 
believer,  then,  is  washed  by  the  word,  even  although,  from  ignorance  of 
his  duty,  or  from  want  of  opportunity,  he  has  never  been  washed  in 
water.  I  may  observe,  also,  that  this  is  another  passage  of  Scripture 
which  alludes  to  bi^ytism  as  a  washing  of  the  whole  person.  A  purification 
with  a  few  drops  of  water  would  not  suit  the  phraseology.  Here  I  ob- 
serve, also,  that  sanetifUatiaH  and  cleansing ^  or  purification  and  washing, 
are  considered  as  different  from  each  other.  Sanctification  and  purifi- 
cation are  not  exactly  coincident ;  nor  is  either  of  them  coincident  with 
washing ;  they  are  all  effected  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  word. 

"  But. ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified,  in  the 
name  of  the  Ijord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God."  I  Cor.  vi.  11. 
Here  also  washing  and  sanctification  are  distinguished ;  and  both  are 
effected  in  the  name  of  the  liord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God. 
Faith  in  Christ  is  that  through  which  they  are  washed ;  and  the  Spirit 
of  our  God  is  the  agent  who  washes  them  by  this  means.  This  washing 
is  represented  in  baptism,  to  which  this  passage  refers. 

In  Rev.  i.  5,  Christ  is  said  to  wash  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood. 
Christ  washes  us  by  his  Spirit  in  his  blood;  but  his  blood  is  the  deansing 
dement  in  which  we  are  washed.  This  shows  that  to  be  bom  of  water 
is  to  be  washed  in  the  blood  of  Christ. 

When  Paul  says :  *'  My  little  children,  of  whom  I  travail  in  birth 
again  until  Christ  be  formed  in  you,"  Gld.  iv.  19,  is  there  any  literal 
travailing  in  birth?  "  I  bare  you  on  eagles'  wings,"  Exodus  xix.4,  is  a 
similar  figure.  Would  a  child  understand  it  literally  ?  Gill  shows  very 
bad  taste,  when  he  supposes  that  it  is  necessary  to  supply  as,  the  note  of 
similitude,  to  prevent  it  from  being  understood  in  the  literal  meaning. 
Why  then  should  there  be  a  literal  washing  with  water  in  the  phrase 
bam  of  water? 

Is  not  the  phrase  bom  of  God  figurative,  referring  to  that  spiritual 
birth  of  which  God  is  the  author,  and  in  which  he  is  our  Father  ?  So 
bom  of  water  is  that  birth  which  is  represented  by  being  immersed  in 
water. 

The  heart  is  said  to  be  purified  by  faith.  Acts  xv.  9.  Now,  if  faith 
purifies  the  heart,  the  water  in  baptism  cannot  be  essential  to  the  purifi- 
cation. It  must  be  an  emUem — not  a  means.  The  purification  is 
effected  without  it,  and  before  its  application. 

It  is  on  a  good  conscience  produced  by  fiuth  in  Christ,  as  distinguished 
ftom  the  ex^mil  washing,  that  Peter  placas  the  value :  1  Peter  iit.  21 
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**  Seeing,"  says  Peter,  **  ye  huve  purified  your  souls  in  obeying  the 
tmth  through  the  Spirit"  1  Peter  i.  22.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  truth, 
then,  that  purifies  the  soul — ^not  the  water  of  baptism.  This  purification 
is  effected  by  the  Spirit :  he  is  the  agent,  and  the  truth  is  the  instrument. 
The  water  is  an  emblem ;  but  whether  it  has  place  or  not,  it  has  no 
share  in  the  effect,  either  as  an  efficient,  or  as  an  instrument.  "  Being 
bom  again,"  says  he,  "  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incc^ruptible,  by 
the  word'  of  God."  In  the  whole  process  of  the  spiritual  birth  the  word 
of  GKkI  is  the  only  means,  as  the  Spirit  is  the  only  agent.  In  Heb.  x. 
22,  believers  are  said  to  have  their  iKxlies  washed  with  pure  water.  This 
must  be  an  allusion  to  baptism ;  and  what  could  answer  to  this  but  im- 
mersion ?  It  is  a  bathing  of  the  whole  body.  Purification  could  not 
correspond  to  this.  No  application  of  water  but  a  washing  oiyie  whole 
person  could  suit  this  language.  ^^ 

"  Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  according 
to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Here  the  washing  of  regeneration  is  expressly 
distinguished  from  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  What  in  John  iii. 
5,  is  called  bom  of  water,  is  here  called  the  washing  of  regeneration; 
and  what  is  there  called  bom  of  the  Spirit^  is  here  caJled  the  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ohost,  Bom  of  water,  then,  and  bom  of  the  Spirit,  are 
two  distinct  things ;  and  born  of  the  Spirit  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  the 
explanation  or  meaning  of  bom  of  water.  The  washing  of  regeneration 
IS  the  washing  that  takes  place  when  w&  are  bom  again  of  the  incorrupt- 
ible seed  of  the  word,  or  by  the  belief  of  the  truth.  We  are  washed 
by  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ.  This  washing  takes  place  before  baptism, 
and  there  must  be  evidence  that  it  has  taken  place,  before  any  person  is 
entitled  to  be  emblematically  washed  in  baptism.  The  person  who  is 
thus  washed  is  also  renewed  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  are  regenerated  by 
faith,  and  not  by  the  rite  of  baptism.  Baptism  is  an  emblem  of  this 
washing  and  regeneration. 

Those  who  would  reduce  the  conversion  of  sinners  unto  God,  to  a 
sort  of  religious  manufacture,  understand  the  washing  of  regeneration 
here,  to  be  the  rite  of  baptism.  But  though  they  have  the  support  of 
the  superstition  of  the  Fathers,  they  have  not  the  authority  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  apostles.  The  Scriptures  never  roeak  of  baptism  as  regeneration : 
regeneration  is  the  act  of  God — not  the  effect  of  a  rite  performed  by 
man.  The  apostle  is,  in  this  passage,  asserting  salvation  by  mercy,  in 
express  opposition  to  works  of  righteoasness  of  our  own.  In  asserting, 
then,  that  we  are  saved  by  the  waskhig  of  regeneration,  he  cannot  mean 
we  are  saved  by  a  work  performed  on  us  by  human  hands. 

But  if  it  is  a  truth,  that  in  this  passage  the  washing  of  regeneration 
is  the  rite  of  baptism,  and  not  the  doctrine  of  which  baptism  is  the  em- 
blem, it  is  a  very  melancholy  trath  with  respect  to  most  of  those  who 
believe  it.  They  are  not  baptized.  No  person  is  baptized  who  is  not 
immersed;  and  no  person  is  baptized  with  Christ's  baptism,  who  is  not 
baptized  as  a  believer.  The  great  moHitude,  then,  of  those  who  speak 
of  the  necessity  of  baptism  to  salvation  from  the  authority  of  this  pas- 
sage, are,  according  to  their  own  view  of  it,  condprnned  by  it    Bnt 
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although  every  believer  ought  to  be  urged  with  all  the  authority  of  Jesus, 
to  submit  to  all  his  commandments,  yet  neither  ignorance  of  them,  nor 
want  of  opportunity  to  observe  them,  will  exclude  them  from  his  favour. 
No  ordinance  of  Christ  ought  ever  to  be  put  in  the  room  of  Christ.  I 
will  fight  the  battle  of  baptism  with  all  zeal ;  but  I  will  acknowledge,  in 
the  greatest  heat  of  my  zeal,  the  worst  instructed  of  all  the  disciples  of 
Christ.  To  set  at  nought  the  very  least  of  them,  is  to  insult  Christ 
himself. 

The  reference  to  baptism  in  this  passage  is  decisive  of  its  mode :  it 
refers  to  the  washing  at  the  birth  of  an  infant.  Both  the  things  referred 
to,  and  the  word  translated  washing,  imply  that  the  whole  body  is  covered 
with  water  in  baptism. 


DISSERTATION  ON  LOUO. 

Section  XII. — ^The  philosq)hical  linguist,  Dr.  Campbell,  of  Aberdeen, 
in  distinguishing  the  words  huo  and  nipto,  makes  the  first  signify  to 
wiuh  or  hathe  the  whole  body,  the  last  to  wash  or  bathe  a  part.  This 
distinction  has  been  generally  recognised  since  the  time  of  Dr.  Camp- 
beU.  Mr.  Beecher  calls  it  in  question,  yet  he  does  not  touch  the  subject 
with  the  hand  of  a  master.  He  merely  alleges  an  objection  which  he 
thinks  calculated  to  bring  confusion  into  what  is  thought  to  be  clear ; 
but  he  gives  no  addition  J  light  by  any  learned  observation  of  his  own. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  settle  this  question  by  evidence,  founded  on  the 
practice  of  the  language,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  the  New  Testament. 
I  shall  as  much  as  possible  avoid  the  technicalities  of  criticism,  and  as 
little  as  possible  disfigure  my  page  with  Greek  quotation.  I  request  the 
merely  En^sh  reader  to  understand  that  I  intend  to  carry  him  along 
with  me.  There  is  very  little  real  criticism  which  may  not  be  made 
obvious  to  good  sense,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  language  which  the 
criticism  respects.  All  that  my  unlearned  reader  will  be  obliged  to  take 
on  trust,  is  the  fairness  of  my  references  to  my  authorities ;  and  for  this 
he  has  the  security  that  I  am  open  to  the  assault  of  all  my  enemies,  if  I 
unfairly  represent 

Dr.  Campbell's  distinction  in  the  use  of  the  two  words  referred  to,  is 
well  founded  on  fact,  but  he  has  scarcely  reached  the  exact  truth.  It  is 
this  that  lays  his  doctrine  open  to  the  objection  of  Mr.  Beecher.  That 
this  distinction  in  the  use  of  these  words  is  fairly  made  out  by  the  ex- 
amples alleged  by  Dr.  Campbell,  and  by  the  practice  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  Septuagint,  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  overturned.  That  it  is  . 
fact  established  by  classical  authority,  I  will  show  aflerwards.  But  the 
reason  alleged  for  this  usage  by  Dr.  Campbell  is  not  the  true  reason.  It 
is  not  because  one  of  the  words  signifies  to  wash  or  bathe  a  party  and 
the  other  signifies  to  wash  or  bathe  the  whole  body :  the  difference  is  in 
the  action  of  the  verbs ;  they  are  not  the  same  washing.  One  of  them 
may  most  generally  be  translated  by  our  word  wash,  though  wash  is 
rather  general  for  it ;  and  the  other  may  almost  always  be  translated  by 
our  word  hathe^  though  we  sometimes  translate  it  also  by  wcLsh,  In  the 
one,  the  washing  is  By  the  pressure  and  motion  of  the  water  without 
'nanual  operation,  as  in  our  word  bathe,  yet  this  bathing  may  also  be 
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with  washing  by  Ae  hcndy  thdugh  it  is  not  signified  by  it 
1m  tke  other,  the  action  <^  the  hand  in  the  washing  is  almost  ahray*' 
necessarj.  Now  this  is  the  reason  why  the  one  is  generally  applied  te 
the  bathmg  of  the  whole  body,  and  the  other  to  the  washing  of  a  part  j 
because  the  body  is  generally  bathed  in  this  manner,  and  the  handi 
or  the  feet  are  generally  washed  with  the  operation  of  the  heads.  One 
pkmge  m  H  riier  is  a  bathing;  but  when  the  hands  are  wairiied,  frictiett 
is  generally  necessary;  a  mere  bathing  is  not  suiicient  Now,  whU^ 
this  aceoonts  for  the  foot  asserted  by  Dr.  Campbell,  it  will  also  allow  the 
poosihiKty  of  the  application  of  '•^^^  to  the  whole  body,  if  it  must  be  al 
s^eceesifdy  washed ;  and  it  wiM  allow  the  applie^on  of  iame  to  a  part,  if 
the  pert  is  speoified^  Accordingly,  we  find  in  the  first  Idyl  of  Bion,  thai 
wbeii  Adonis  was  womded  by  a  hoar,  seme  bring  water  iiv  golden 
oaidroiie— -others  baike  his  thighs,  ooe  of  the  parts  in  which  Iw  was 
wowided.  It  is  eridmit,  howenrer,  that  eveft  here  they  most  have  put 
him  ifli  a  bath  for  this  operatioo.  Yet  this  does  not  at  all  disturb  the 
&Q|  as  to  the  practice  alleged  by  Dr.  Campbell,  had  he  placed  that  §m0 
OB  its  tme  foundation.  The  criticism  is  this,  nid  if  I  mistake  not,  the 
criterion  will  suit  every  occurrence :  the  verb,  when  it  has  no  regimen 
supplied  by  th^  context,  always  refers  to  the  bathing  of  the  whole  body ; 
when  it  rcbrs  to  a  part,  the  context  must  supply  tl^  part  This  obsfli^ 
vatioB  will  guide  the  reader  thren^  the  whole  practice  of  the  Greek 
language.  If  every  part  of  the  body  reqmree  the  washing  that  this  word 
inpetts^  there  is  nothing  to  prefeal  the  aflplication  of  fdpto. 

We  make  the  same  distinotioit  in  the  use  of  our  word  baihe.  Wheil 
tke  physiciaB  directs  his  patient  to  MAe,  without  giving  the  verb  any 
regimen,  every  one  understsBdi  it  to  he  s  bathing  of  the  whole  body. 
Tet  we  also  speak  of  bathing  the  feet 

There  is  another  distinetioa  between  time  verbs,  to  which  I  hevir 
obeerred  no  exception.  Lmo,  like  o«r  word  batiie,  applies  to  aniilMl 
bodies  only:  we  do  not  speak  of  bathhig  cloth. 

Now  to  confirm  this  doctrine  by  exan^es.  Nothkig  but  the  aoUiority 
of  the  practice  of  the  langnage,  can  he  of  any  weight  If  I  have  not 
thought  it  too  laborious  to  <K>lleel  my  examples^  ray  readers  must  ndt 
thine  that  I  call  them  to  herd  dnty,  when  I  demand  their  patience  tb 
attend  to  them.  No  labour  can  be  too  ranch  to  settle  the  meaning  of  tinr 
commandments  of  God.  This  can  be  knoim  only  from  the  meaning  of 
the  language  in  which  they  are  revealed. 

Let  us  Imgin  with  Hesiodi.  TIm  distinction  which  Dr.  Campbell  points 
out  in  the  New  Testament  and  S^ptnagint  is  as  stron|(iy  marked  in  the 
seecNsd  book  of  the  Worlcs  and  DaySb  Several  examples  occur  between 
lines  343  and  371.  He  forbids  to  pear  ont  black  wme  to  Jupiter  in  the' 
motning  with  unwashed  kamk*  He  enjoins  the  washing  of  the  hande 
brfore  passing  through  a  sbreani  of  running  wntev,  and  speaks  of  the 
danger  of  tmwashed  handt. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  speaking  of  the  whole  body,  he  forbids  to* 
bathe  in  vessels  not  purified,  an4  iMfi  he  forbids  to  wash  their  bodies  in 
n  tvoman's  bath.    The  word  nsBd>  inlinlj  im    What,  tfien,  is  the  lunlriir 
wImd  applied  to  baplianit    Iiel^theinMinaiManidijadfefipeittthis. 
2Y  «1 
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In  the  beffinning  of  the  Theoconj,  Heiiod  neaks  of  the  Mines  ef 
Helicon,  as  hathinir  their  tender  bodies  in  the  rountain  of  Termessos, 

Let  OS  now  examine  the  testimony  of  Herodotus.  He  tells  as,  p.  54, 
that  Cjmis  commanded  the  Persians  to  assemble  on  a  particular  occa- 
sion, Ulaumenois^  baikoL  Here  the  verb  has  no  regimen,  yet  its  regimen 
is  perfectly  understood.  The  distinction,  then,  is  as  clear  in  Herodotus, 
ae  Dr.  Campbell  asserts  it  to  be  in  the  New  Testament  and  Septuagint 

Speaking  of  the  Egyptians,  p.  104,  he  says  they  Immiai  (bathe)  twice 
each  day,  and  twice  each  night  Here  the  distinction  is  also  marked, 
the  Torb  having  no  regimen.  If  Mr.  B.  would  bring  this  to  the  test  of 
his  probability,  by  wmch  he  would  force  its  meaning  from  the  word 
baptize,  he  would  doubtless  have  much  better  reason  to  deny  that  they 
were  actuaUy  bathed  twice  each  day  and  twice  each  night  A  baptism 
before  dinner  after  market  he  Ihinks  incredible  in  the  siq>erstition  of  a 
lew.  What  shall  we  make  of  this  purificatioo  of  the  Egyptians?  Many 
peqple  think  it  a  great  yoke  for  Christians  to  be  obliged  once  in  their 
lires  to  take  the  trouble  of  immernon :  the  devotees  of  superstition  are 
contented  to  be  baptized  twice  every  day  and  twice  every  night 

Speaking  of  the  Scythians  (p.  248)  he  says  that  thej^use  a  certain 
fumigation  instead  of  the  bath,  ^minm;  adding,  that  they  never  baike 
the  Mty  with  waier;  but  the  woi^en  pouring  out  water  and  making  a 
oortain  preparation,  daub  themselves  aH  over  with  it 

Heraclides,  as  cited  in  the  Appendix  to  Herodotus,  (p.  694,)  observes 
that  the  attendants  on  the  king  of  Persia,  at  supper,  ministered  after 
oeing  bathed^  lelmtmemri.  Here  the  same  distinction  is  recognised.  The 
verb  without  a  regimen  refers  to  the  washing  of  the  person.^ 

Cte8ias,as  cited  in  the  same  Appendix,  (p.  064,)  asserts  that  the  wives 
of  the  Cy nocephali,  or  dogjieaded  Indians,  bmnitd  (bathe)  once  a  mcMith ; 
and  that  the  m^i  do  not  bathe  at  all,  but  only  wash  their  hands,  tj^fHrni- 
zontai.  Here  the  distinctive  use  of  the  two  vorbs  is  clearly  and  strongly 
marked ;  and  the  verb  which  refers  to  bathing  has  no  regimen. 

The  same  writer  (p.  666)  mentions  a  fountain  in  which  the  Indians 
of  distinction,  men,  women,  and  children,  hnmtaiy  bathe,  for  the  purpose 
of  purification,  and  the  exptilsion  of  diseases.  Here  we  see  that  the 
word  refers  to  Uie  bathing  of  the  person;  and  that  people  bathed  not  only 
at,  but  in,  the  holy  weO.  He  tells  us  also  that  Uiey  all  swam  in  it,  as 
they  could  not,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  water,  sink  in  it 

Hippocrates  affords  us  many  examples  which  definitely  ascertain  the 
distinctive  meaning  of  this  word ;  and  precision  of  meaning  is  nowhere 
so  exact  as  in  medical  language,  with  respect  to  words  which  designate 
the  application  of  fluids.  He  tells  us,  (p.  96,)  that  in  summer  it  is  neces* 
sary  to  use  many  baths,  or  frequent  bathings ;  in  winter,  fewer ;  and  that 
it  is  more  necessary  for  the  morose  to  be  Irathed,  than  for  the  corpulent. 
Here  loutron  and  louescLsthoi,  without  any  regimen,  refer  to  the  bathing 
of  the  whole  body. 

In  a  certain  case  he  directs  (p.  160)  to  bathe  twice  or  thrice  each  day, 
autpt  the  head.  Nothing  can  be  more  decisive  than  this  exception.  The 
word  itself  is  supposed  sa  definitely  to  refer  to  the  whole  body,  that  it  is 
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thouglit  necessary  to  except  the  part  that  sfaoold  not  be  bathed  After 
this,  who  can  doubt  that  this  word,  when  aaed  without  a  regimen,  refara 
to  the  bathing  of  the  person  ?  And  would  any  one,  in  ralfilling  this 
medical  prescription,  rub  a  little  water  o?er  the  body,  instead  of  putting 
the  body  in  the  water,  as  Mr.  Beecher  fulfils  the  law  of  Moses  f 

That  the  word  may,  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Campbell,  be 
applied  to  the  bathing  of  a  part,  the  two  ibllowin|r  examples  lea?e  no 
doubt ;  and  I  conceal  no  part  of  the  truth.  For  pains  in  the  head,  Hip- 
pocrates tells  us  that  it  is  profitable  to  warm  the  head  thoroughly,  bathing 
It  with  much  warm  water,  &c.  In  the  same  passage  he  says,  "If  tl^ 
pain  falls  into  the  ears,  it  is  profitable  to  bathe  them  with  much  warm 
water."  Here,  however,  the  regimen  is  supplied  by  the  connexion ; 
and  the  part  which  is  the  object  of  the  action  of  the  verb  is  all  covered 
with  the  water.  Even  in  such  cases  as  this,  the  complete  covering  of  the 
object  by  the  fluid  is  as  clearly  seen  as  when  the  whole  body  is  the  object 
of  the  bathing. 

In  the  case  of  tenesmus,  (p.  184,)  he  orders  to  bathe  with  warm  water, 
except  the  head.  Here  the  word  huein  without  any  regimen  refers  to 
the  body ;  and  as  there  is  a  part  which  must  not  be  wtthed,  that  part 
must  be  expressly  excepted.  Surely  this  is  decisive  of  the  distinctive 
meaning  of  this  word.  In  the  same  passage  he  speaks  of  "  softening 
the  body  with  iffcarm  baths^  except  the  head.'' 

In  page  376,  he  gives  us  a  whole  treatise  on  bathing,  referring  to 
almost  every  thing  in  the  process,  and  showing  when  it  is  useful,  and 
when  injurious.  The  vat,  or  vessel,  ki  which  the  bathing  is  efleeted,  is 
called  pnelos ;  and  to  this  the  verb  louein  and  the  nouiirhutron  are  con- 
stantly applied  without  any  regimen. 

The  usage  of  Homer  makes  the  same  distinction  in  these  words ; 
and  huo^  without  a  regimen  supplied  by  the  connexion,  always  refers  to 
the  person.  His  baths  for  his  heroes  after  battle,  and  after  death,  are 
well  known,  and  uniformly  conform  to  this  distinction.  It  is  so  clearly 
marked  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Diad,  that  were  there  not  another  pas- 
sage, this  is  sufficient  to  establish  it  In  the  beautiful  language  of 
Cowper  it  is — 

"Then,  deacending  to  Uie  me. 
Neck,  thighi,  and  lege  from  ewent  proftite  Uiey  eleaneed. 
And,  10  reflreebed  ami  purified,  their  laet 
Ablotion  in  bright  tepid  batl^  performed. 
Bach  then  com^etely  laved,  and  with  einooch  ott 
AnoiBted,  at  Uie  weU-epread  board  tbey  eat. 
And  auaved,  in  honour  of  Minerra,  wine 
Delieioos,  fron  the  brimminff  beaker  drawn." 

Here  the  heroes,  returning  from  slaughter,  go  down  into  the  ocean 
and  wash  off  the  sweat,  apeuizonto.  A  mere  biUhing  would  not  be  sufii- 
eient;  the  gore  must  be  washed  off  by  rubbing — ^much  rubbing;  and 
in  my  judgment,  the  adverb  poUon  ought  to  be  joined  with  the  verb,  as 
designatinffmtfcA  washing,  and  not  with  the  word  sweat,  according  to 
Cowper.  This,  however,  is  not  material  to  the  point  which  I  have  now 
in  hand.  It  is  evident  that  the  poet,  in  designating  the  action  of  clean»- 
ing  the  person  by  h^d-washing,  uses  the  verb  mpio.  Neck,  thi^s,  and 
legs  are  specified,  because  these  are  the  parts  deiled.    Bat  there  is  no 
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reason  to  allege,  aceordinf  to  Dr.  Campbefl's  groond  of  the  distinetion, 
tkal  if  every  part  of  the  oody  had  been  ao  washed  with  the  hand;  the 
same  verb  ooeld  nd  ha?e  be^  used.  Indeed  the  wa?e  is  expressly  said 
to  wash  ike  hodff  frmm  its  JUtk,  nipsm  apo  ckraios. 

In  the  next  place,  after  this  washing  in  the  sea,  ther  went  into  the 
bmihSf  and  were  bathed,  kmsumio.  Nothing  can  more  clearly  TOf^niftst  a 
distinction  in  the  use  of  these  words,  and  prove  that  the  distinction  is 
what  I  hare  aUeged. 

In  the  twcMty-thifd  book  of  the  Iliad  he  applies  the  w<Mrd  to  the 
horses  of  Achilles.  Speaking  of  Patroclus,  the  poet,  according  to  the 
translation  of  Cowper,  say»— 

**  Wlw  flMunjr  ■  tinw  hath  dMMMd 
TlMir  Bwaes  Willi  wat«i  of  Um  eryalal  bnok. 
And  nude  them  •toekhlmMirwttli  HmpM  ofl." 

Here  the  translator  applies  the  word  to  the  manes  of  the  horses;  bat 
r  think  it  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  horses  themselves.  Literally  it  is, 
"  be  poured  limpid  oil  on  their  manes,  having  bathed  in  pure  water.'* 
Now  the  regimen  to  bathe  may  be  either  the  manes  of  the  horses,  or  the 
horses  themselves ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  make  it  the  horses. 
The  horses  appear  first  to  have  been  bathed  in  the  river;  and  after  this 
their  manes  were  anointed  with  oil  to  make  them  shine.  I  have  no 
objection  that  the  word  shoald  be  applied  to  a  part;  but  I  think  it  would 
hardly  be  applied  to  the  washing  of  hair.  This  interpretation  is  con- 
firmed by  a  passsge  in  the  fifteenth  book,  in  which,  remring  to  Hector, 
the  poet  says— 

• 

**  Ai  tone  luned  hone  Mgh-Miiipered,  nmlSf  ibon 
Hii  cord,  beftta  ander  foot  Um  toandiof  mut^ 
Aceoftoned  la  imooth-iliding  fCreaBu  to  taTt 
KnlUag.** 

Here  we  see  it  was  usual  to  bathe  horses  in  rivers 

In  the  third  book  of  the  Odyssey  the  word  is  used  with  lespect  to  the 
bathing  of  Telemachus  in  a  bath.  When  he  had  bathed,  be  is  repr^ 
seated  as  going  out  of  the  bath. 

In  the  sixth  book,  both  the  words  are  employed  with  respect  to  Ulysses 
washing  in  the  river  after  his  shipwreck.  This  was  both  a  bathing  and 
a  hand-washing.  Here  the  apohmo  is  applied  to  his  shoulders,  which 
shows  that  it  may  be  applied  to  a  part :  and  nipio  is  applied  to  the  body 
in  general.  He  washed  the  hrku  from  hb  body.  Tms  shows  that  the 
distinction  is  not  what  it  is  made  by  Dr.  CampbeU,  thoogh  that,  in  every 
instance,  there  is  a  distinotien  cannot  be  doubted. 

In  the  eighth  book,  Ulysses  is  bathed  at  the  house  of  Alcinous.  Liouo 
is  the  word  several  times  used,  and  he  is  represented  as  going  into  the 
bath,  and  coming  ottf  of  it. 

In  the  tenth  book,  in  the  house  of  Circe,  the  hero  is  again  led  to  the 
bath ;  and  warm  water  b  plenteously  poured  on  his  head  and  shoulders^ 
until  he  is  completely  refireshed ;  and  after  he  was  clothed  and  seated  on 
his  throne,  a  nymph  brings  water  for  his  hands.  Here  nipto  is  used 
without  the  regimen-— the  word  hands  bein^  understood  in  the  use  of 
the  verb,  as  Dt.  Can^bell  observes  on  John  ix.  7. 
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In  the  seveiiteenth  bof4c,  TelemaoiMii  leads  Pima,  the  aieaaengar  oC 
Ifenelaas,  into  hia  hoiiaey  and  they  bathe  before  the  banquet  Water 
was  also  ministered  for  the  washing  of  the  hands  after  they  were  eloihed 
and  seated.  If  Cowper,  when  he  translates  the  passage  thus, — ^  And 
plunged  his  feet  into  a  polished  bath/'  means  that  only  the  foot-bath  was 
used,  he  is  undoubtedly  in  error.  They  are  represented  as  themselves 
going  into  the  bath,  and  coming  out  of  it ;  and  the  word  IOU0  without  a 
regimen  implies  this.  Perhaps  the  translator  takes  this  way  to  express 
their  going  into  the  bath. 

In  the  nineteenth  book,  the  command  of  Penelope  with  respect  to 
Ulysses  as  a  beggar,  which  Cowper  translates,  **  Give  him  the  bath,  my 
maidens;  then  spread  his  couch,''  it  is  undoubtedly  the  foot-bath  that  is 
meant  The  verb  is  apanipsate  without  a  regimen.  ''Attend  him  also 
at  the  peep  of  day  with  bath  and  unction."  This  refers  to  the  bathing 
of  the  whole  body.  He  was  to  be  bathed  and  anointed  before  breakfast- 
ing with  Telemachus.  That  it  was  the  foot-bath  that  was  meant  in  the 
first  part  of  the  sentence,  is  clear  from  the  reply  of  Ulysses: 

**  Nor  me  the  foot-bath  pleeeee  mere  %  my  feet 
Shall  none  of  all  thy  lainlflt'rfaig  naidena  touch, 
Unleaa  there  be  some  ancient  matron  grave 
Among  them,  who  hath  pang  a  of  heart  endured 
Num'rous  and  keen  an  I  have  felt  mjraelf ; 
Her  I  reftue  not.    She  may  touch  my  feet.*' 

It  was  actually  the  foot-bath  that  was  used  on  this  occasion,  and  his  feet 
only  were  washed  by  his  nurse,  for  which  nipio  is  the  verb  used. 

Simonides,  concerning  women,  represents  one  as  unbathed  and  »»- 
washed  in  garments,  aloutos,  aphitos,  with  characteristic  reference.  He 
speaks  of  another  as  bathed  twice  and  sometimes  thrice  every  day.  Here 
the  verb  has  no  regimen,  yet  definitely  refers  to  the  whde  body. 

JSlian,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  book  of  his  Var.  Hist.,  speaks  of 
certain  springs  in  Tempe,  whose  waters  are  good,  husamenois,  to  those 
who  are  bathed  in  them.  He  speaks  also,  in  the  thirteenth  book,  of  an 
eagle  snatching  the  slipper  of  Rodope  the  Egyptian,  while  she  was 
bathing f  carrying  it  to  Memphis,  and  dropping  it  on  the  bosom  of 
Psammitichios  sitting  on  the  judgment  seat.  The  word  huamenes  is 
twice  used  without  a  regimen  to  designate  the  bathing  of  the  person. 

Nicolas  of  Damascus  tells  us  that  the  king  of  Babylon  ordered  one  of 
his  eunuchs  to  bathe  a  certain  person  twice  a-day.  He  uses  the  word 
lauo  without  a  regimen,  as  definitely  importing  the  bathing  of  the  whole 
body.  He  tells  us  also  of  a  certain  usurer,  who  ordered  Crcesus  to  wait 
at  the  door,  until  the  usurer  should  bathe  himself.  Here  also  the  same 
verb  is  used  with  reference  to  the  whole  body,  without  any  regimen. 
He  speaks  of  the  Dardani,  an  lUyrian  nation,  as  being  bathed  only  three 
times  in  their  lives — when  they  are  born,  when  they  are  married,  and 
when  they  die.  Here  the  word  is  used  without  any  regimen ;  and 
nothing  can  more  definitely  show  its  distinctive  meaning. 

Arrian,  (p.  165,)  giving  an  account  of  the  last  illness  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  uses  the  word  ten  times  in  conformity  with  the  distinction 
I  have  assigned.     After  his  debauch  he  bathed  and  slept    Again  hf 
2y2 
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supped,  drank  tiU  far  in  the  night,  and  afterwards  bathed^  ate  a  little^ 
and  8lq>t  He  was  ae?erai  times  bathed  daring  his  fever,  and  uAallj 
bathed  before  sacrifice.  Homer's  heroes  sometimes  wash  their  hands 
before  prayer,  and  before  meat  Telemachus  walking  along  the  beach, 
having  washed  his  hands  in  the  hoary  sea,  prayed  to  Minerva.  Odys.  iL 
Ulysses  and  his  companions,  having  washed  their  hands,  feasted  on  the 
stw    Odys.  X. 

The  Essenes,  Josephos  informs  us,  (p.  728,)  after  working  for  some 
hours  in  the  morning,  assemble  in  one  place,  and  girding  themselves 
with  linen  veils,  bathe  before  dinner.  Here  we  see  a  daily  baptism  by 
a  whole  sect  of  the  Jews.  Mr.  Beecher  thinks  a  baptism  after  market 
incredible  in  Jewish  superstition. 

Justin  Martyr  not  only  always  uses  the  word  conformably  to  this 
distinction,  but,  speaking  of  the  pagan  purifications  invented  by  the 
demons  in  imitation  of  baptism,  he  show^  that  they  used  the  washing 
of  the  whole  body  as  the  most  complete  purification,  p.  91. 

Eusebius,  speaking  of  Simon  Magus,  represents  him  as  continuing  his 
hypocrisy  even  to  the  bath,  mechri  ioutron,  p.  12 ;  and  the  places  where 
the  Christians  usually  baptized,  he  calls  lautra,  bathing-places. 

Lucian,  in  the  dialogue  of  MicyUus  and  the  Cock,  uses  the  word  lou§ 
without  a  regimen  for  bathing  in  a  bath.  He  was  invited  to  come  to  a 
feast,  having  bathed  himself.  He  speaks  also  of  his  impatience  in  wait- 
ing for  the  time  of  the  bath,  achri  lautrou.  This  determines  not  only 
the  use  of  the  word,  but  also  shows  that  it  was  customary  even  for  Gen- 
tiles to  bathe  before  dinner.    The  bath  was  a  luxury,  not  a  penance. 

On  these  grounds,  then,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  maintaining  a 
distinctive  use  of  the  word  lauo.  There  are  situations  in  which  either 
of  the  words  may  be  used,  because  both  of  them  are  in  their  peculiar 
meaning  applicable.  According  to  my  view  of  the  distinctive  meaning 
of  this  word,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  fi-om  being  applied  to  the 
vessels  in  the  vestibule  of  ancient  churches,  for  washing  the  hands  of  the 
worshippers.  These  might  be  called  either  louteres  or  mpteres^  because 
the  hands  might  be  either  bathed  or  washed.  I  have  shown  that  the 
essential  distinction  has  no  reference  to  the  whole  and  a  part ;  though 
from  circumstances  the  one  is  usually  applied  to  a  part  of  the  body,  and 
the  other  to  the  whole.  And  that  the  word  does  not  necessarily  express 
mode,  I  readily  admit  This  must  be  determined  by  circumstances; 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  immersion  is  almost  always  the  way  of  bath- 
ing. All  I  contend  for  from  this  word  is,  that  the  object  to  which  it  is 
applied  is  covered  with  the  water,  and  that  when  used  without  a  regimen 
in  the  context,  it  refers  to  the  whole  body.  The  application  of  this 
word  to  baptism  shows  that  the  rite  was  a  bathing  of  the  whole  body ; 
and  as  immersion  is  the  usual  way  of  bathing,  baptism  must  have  been 
an  immersion,  because,  when  it  is  called  a  bathing,  the  reference  would 
be  to  the  common  way  of  bathing,  not  to  a  merely  possible  way.  I 
claim,  then,  the  evidence  of  all  those  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
which  by  this  word  refer  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  I  make  a  similar 
demand  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  word  by  the  Fathers.  Baptism, 
then,  is  immersion,  and  nothing  but  immersion  is  baptism. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

BBPLT  TO  PKBfllDSNT  BSSCHSR's  ABTICLB    IN  THS   AMBRICAN   BIBLI€A& 

REPOSITORY. 

PRssioBBrr  Beechbr,  in  an  article  of  the  Americaa  Biblical  Repo- 
sitory, complains  loudly  of  the  severity  of  my  attack  on  his  theory  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  hapHzo,  He  has  paraded  a  great  nnmber  of 
extracts  as  evidence  of  a  bad  spirit  Now,  every  one  of  these  extracts 
I  recognise,  and  I  make  the  charge  of  incompetence  against  him  moi6 
strongly  than  ever :  but,  in  those  extracts,  I  deny  the  existence  of  the 
smallest  degree  of  bad  spirit  I  act  upon  principle  solemnly  and  deli* 
berately.  My  design  is  to  show  my  unlearned  readers  what  accoual 
they  are  to  make  of  his  discoveries  in  a  balloon  above  the  clouds,  from  a 
specimen  of  what  he  has  done  before  their  own  eyes.  In  questioning  a 
decision  of  a  court  of  law,  is  it  not  proper  to  show  that  they  who  made 
the  decision  are  men  without  discrimination,  and  without  accurate  knour* 
ledge  of  the  law?  If  such  a  case  is  made  out,  has  it  not  the  nature  of 
evidence  ?  In  like  manner,  when  we  ask  who  are  our  opponents,  and 
assert  that  all  the  illustrious  schdars  of  all  ages  and  countries  are  on  oar 
side,  our  design  is  not  wantonly  to  wound.  There  is  in  this  fact  a 
species  of  selfnevidence.  If  a  judge  is  at  once  competent,  and  incontn^ 
vertibJy  disinterested,  is  not  the  greatest  weight  to  be  attached  to  kifl 
decision  f  Now,  the  illustrious  scholars  referred  to  are  not  only  diaiii- 
terested,  but  they  decide  against  their  own  practice.  How  great,  then, 
must  be  the  weight  of  their  testimony  on  this  question  1 

I  have  charged  President  Beecher  as  deficient  in  discrimination,  and 
as  employing  false  principles  of  interpretation.  For  proof  of  this  I  refer 
to  the  work  entitled  "  Baptism  not  Purification,"  sold  by  Mr.  Burton,  of 
Ipswich.  I  shall  give  my  readers  a  sample  of  the  grounds  on  which  I 
found  my  charge. 

He  makes  the  words  baptismos  and  kaiharismos  synonymous,  on  the 
ground  that  they  both  in  a  certain  place  refer  to  the  same  rite.  TMi 
is  an  error  into  which  no  philologist  could  fall :  it  shows  a  remarkabb 
deficiency  in  discrimination.  This  I  have  fi'equently  exemplified.  The 
ame  error  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  writers  on  that  side  of  the 
question. 

He  makes  baptismos  a  word  designating  purification  in  generait 
oecause  it  is  a  synonyme  of  the  general  word,  kaiharismos  *  and  tx" 
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general  word  kaiharismos  he  makes  specific,  as  it  corresponds  to  hfii^* 
M05.  I  ha?e  called  this  legerdemain.  Here,  also,  I  might  offer  a  i»re- 
mium  for  a  purer  specimen  of  nonsense. 

That  the  disputed  word  eigin^eB  jpurtficatum,  he  proves  from  Halachi 
iii.  1 — 3.  Does  not  even  a  child  see  Uiat  the  prophet  does  not  refer  to 
ritual  purification,  but  to  the  separation  of  the  chaff  from  the  wheat ; 
and  that  the  prophecy  could  have  been  equally  frdfilled  had  no  ritual 
ordinance  of  purification  ever  been  instituted? 

He  makes  the  title  of  John  the  Baptist  originate  in  the  administra- 
tion of  a  rite  of  purification,  and  he  finds  proof  for  this  in  John's  being 
a  moral  reformer.    May  I  not  ofttr  another  premium  here? 

He  proceeds  on  the  principle,  that  every  occurrence  of  the  word  must 
Mpvo  its  own  meaning.  No  phiklogist  oould  &li  into  such  an  erf<nr. 
nie  meaning  of  no  word  could  mhaiit  to  such  a  test. 

With  respect  to  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  Mr.  Beecher  tells  us,  that 
**  There  was  nothing  to  cause  Joaaphus  to  think  of  the  mode,  or  to 
IMItach  any  importance  to  it."  This  obaervatioo  assumes,  as  a  {vineiple, 
tliat  Josephus  had  a  share  in  giving  this  ritd  iu  name.  Can  anything  be 
mpre  unlike  a  philolo^st?  Can  any  ohservation  be  more  destitute  of  com- 
WBifia  sense  ?    Josephus  speaks  of  the  rite  l^  the  name  already  given  to  it. 

As  a  proof  that  the  disputed  word  is  qften  used  in  the  sense  for  which 
he  contends,  he  allepes  a  passage  in  which  the  word  is  not  used  at  afl. 
li  this  philology  ?  Must  this  be  dignified  as  criticism  ?  Can  the  anther 
ppiiess  that  discrimination  which  is  necessary  to  determine  such  a 
question? 

This  is  but  a  small  specimen  of  the  author's  qualifications  as  a  critic, 
yet  it  clearly  manifests  his  incompetency. 

Nothing  alleged  by  Mr.  Beecher  at  all  affects  my  view  of  the  testi- 
WOBj  of  the  Fathers  on  this  subject  I  still  equally  admit  that  testimony 
in  a  proper  view  of  the  subject.  It  is  their  testimony  as  it  regards  the 
Heaning  of  the  word  at  the  time  of  the  institution  or  commencement  of 
the  rite.  I  have  expressly  mentioned  this :  "  I  give  my  opponents  the 
whole  range  of  Greek  literature  till  the  institution  of  the  ordinance  of 
baptism."  It  is  only  as  far  as  the  Fathers  can  testify  as  to  this  fact,  that 
they  are  competent  witnesses.  They  might  also  testify  to  a  secondary 
meaning  without  at  all  affecting  this  subject  I  have  said,  **  I  deny  a 
•econdary  meaning,  not  because  it  would  disprove  immersion,  but 
because  it  wants  the  sanction  of  use."  Notwithstanding  all  the  exam- 
pies  alleged  by  Mr.  Beecher,  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion.  But, 
though  a  secondary  meaning  were  fully  proved,  it  would  not  in  the 
smallest  degree  affect  the  question.  Mr.  Beecher's  confidence  is  an 
additional  proof  of  his  want  of  discrimination.  He  ought  to  perceive 
that  the  Fathers  might  prove  a  secondary  meaning,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  prove  that,  in  reference  to  the  original  institution,  the  word 
is  used  in  its  primary  meaning. 

That  the  Fathers  understood  the  word  as  immersion  in  reference  to 
the  institution  of  baptism,  no  scholar  ever  questioned.  To  prove  this 
It  any  length  would  be  totally  unsuitable  to  my  present  work ;  but  I 
shall  submit  two  or  three  arguments  that  I  hesitate  not  to  say  will 


fwiaoe  eonriotkNi  on  Um  nund  ef  overy  unprqudiced  reador.  I  ihan 
fftliier  suggeBt  them  than  nrge  them. 

1.  The  Fathers  not  onlypraotiacd  innenion,biit  considered  it  eMCD» 
tial  exeept  in  cases  of  necessity.  This  could  not  ha?e  been  the  caae,  if 
llwy  considered  any  pnrification  to  fulfil  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

d.  The  question  about  the  validity  of  Noratian's  perfusion  ne?er 
•eadd  have  originaied,  had  ih^  considered  that  any  parification  was  a 
Mfilnent  of  the  meaning  of  the  word.  On  that  supposition,  how  oould 
atty  object  to  perfusion  t 

S.  &en  when  writing  on  the  subject  of  Novatian's  perfusion,  and 
defending  the  validity  of  it,  Cyprian  considers  it  not  as  baptism  pro- 
perly, but  as  a  valid  substitute  far  baptism. 

4.  Cyprian,  even  in  the  letter  in  which  he  defends  the  validity  of 
perfusion  as  a  substitute  for  baptism  in  cases  of  necessity,  calls  it  an 
abridgement  or  compend  of  the  ordinance. 

5.  In  the  same  letter  Cyprian  uses  the  word  be^tixo  in  the  sense  of 
nun^^on,  in  reference  to  the  ordinance,  in  contradistinction  to  perfusion. 
BEe  argues  the  validity  of  perfusion  from  the  fact  that  the  persons  who 
were  perfused  in  their  sickness,  were  never  afterwards  baptized^  or 
immersed,  which  they  must  have  been  had  not  perfusion  been  accounted 
valid  in  such  cases.  If,  as  he  reasons,  the  grace  usually  conferred  by  the 
ordinance  has  not  been  received  by  perfusion,  let  them  be  baptized  or 
fanmersed  when  they  recover:  but  as  this  is  not  the  custom  of  the 
ehurch,  why  do  they  object?  No  eridence  can  be  more  conclusive  than 
tiiis.  This  Father  uses  the  word  in  its  proper  sense  of  immerse,  in 
reference  to  the  ordinance. 

6.  C3rprian  calls  perfusion  the  eeclesiastieal  hi^tism,  as  distinffuished 
from  baptism  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  The  persons  perfused  in 
llieir  beds  on  account  of  sickness  were  not  supposed  to  be  properly  bap> 
tized ;  but  they  received  the  ecclesiastical  baptism — that  is,  what  the 
ehurch,  in  such  cases,  admitted  as  a  valid  substitute  for  baptism.  This 
fact  is  conclusive,  and  will  afford  an  answer  to  all  the  passages  referred 
to  by  President  Beecher  to  prove  a  secondary  meaning  in  the  use  of  the 
word  among  the  Fathers.  It  was  not  a  secondary  meaning,  because  it 
never  went  into  general  use;  but  it  is  called  a  baptism,  because  it 
served  the  same  purpose.  It  would  not  in  the  smallest  degree  affect 
the  subject  in  question,  had  the  word  really  received  such  a  secondary 
meaning ;  but  no  such  secondary  meaning  is  in  proof  from  the  alleged 
examdies. 

7.  Tertullian  understood  the  word  in  reference  to  the  ordinance  ao 
signifying  immersion.  He  tranriates  it  by  tingo,  JAr,  Beecher  thinks 
he  has  silenced  this  testimony,  by  translating  the  word  by  purify.  But 
the  disproof  of  this  is  as  certain  as  it  is  short  What  Tertullian  desig- 
nates by  tingo^  he  designates  by  mergito.  And  if  he  says  ter  mergitamur, 
he  says,  also,  ter  Hngmyrf—^We  ore  thrice  dipped.  It  was  only  one  puri- 
fication, though  it  was  performed  by  three  immersions.  Mr.  Beecher, 
then,  cannot,  by  all  his  torture,  force  tingo, 

8.  It  appears  to  me  selfevident  that  Christ  would  not  appoint  a  rite, 
without  appointing  the  way  of  its  observance. 
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9.  If  the  word  lignifies  to  piinfy»  and  if  all  vulj  purify  m  they  pltm^ 
then,  aU  the  mummery  of  superstition  is  a  fiilfilmeDt  of  Chrift's  nc— 
mand  in  the  performance  of  the  ordinance. 

10.  If  the  word  denotes  purification  in  general,  then  we  may  purify 
with  fire,  or  sulphur,  or  salt,  <Mr  oil,  or  anything  we  please,  and  water 
will  not  be  essential.  We  may  dispttise  with  water  as  well  as  the  mode. 

11.  If  the  water  is  known  to  be  essential  from  the  practice  recoidail 
m  Scripture,  this  will  not  serve  Mr.  Beecher.  He  cannot  reason  on  this 
principle.  According  to  his  principle,  the  first  Christians  might  choose 
water  in  their  purification ;  but  that  others  were  not  bonnd  to  their 
example. 

12.  The  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  and  f  osephus  have 
innumerable  occasions  to  use  the  words  designating  thorites  of  purifica- 
tion. I  have  them  all  drawn  out,  though  diey  cannot  be  inserted  on 
this  occasion.  In  not  one  of  them  is  hapUxo  used  for  purification.  Can 
anything  more  fully  show  that  the  wcnrd  had  not  such  a  signification  t 

Justin  Martjrr  not  only  describes  the  performance  of  the  rite  as  an 
immersion,  but  he  speaks  of  it  in  a  way  that  shows  he  considered  the 
mode  as  emblematical,  and,  therefore,  essential  to  the  rite  in  its  proper 
import.  When  he  says,  that  in  this  rite  they  are  bom  again,  Uie  refer- 
ence, without  doubt,  is  to  their  being  in  water  and  coming  out  of  the 
water.  Besides,  he  says,  that  it  is  tii  the  water  they  have  &e  remission 
of  sins.  This  shows  that  to  be  in  the  water,  and  to  come  out  of  it,  is 
the  true  meaning  of  the  rite.  He  tells  us  that  the  demons,  hearing  of 
this  washing  fi-om  the  prophet  Isaiah,  induced  their  worshippers  to 
imitate  it;  in  the  first  step  by  sprinkling,  and  in  the  end  using  acon^ete 
washing  of  the  body.  In  Uie  first  step  they  imitated  it  as  a  purification 
by  water :  in  the  last  they  imitated  it  not  only  in  the  water,  but  in  the  man- 
ner of  using  the  water.  In  another  place  he  speaks  of  baptism  as  cleansing 
the  flesh  and  the  body  only :  this  shows  that  the  water  was  applied  to 
the  body  in  general.  He  speaks  of  it,  also,  as  referring  to  cisterns,  or 
pits,  as  trenches  that  are  dug.  It  must,  then,  have  been  an  immersion. 
He  sometimes,  also,  speaks  of  circumcision  as  a  baptism,  or  agreeing  in 
the  emblem,  though  altogether  different  in  the  things  and  in  the  words 
that  designate  them.  Let  President  Beecher  study  this,  and  it  will  show 
how  the  Fathers  can  call  various  things  by  the  name  of  baptism,  without 
importing  that  they  are  included  in  the  meaning  of  the  word.  All  his 
examples  may  be  solved  by  this  single  fact  In  like  manner  Justin 
tpeaks  of  Christians  as  having  the  spiritual  circumcision,  of  which  Greeks 
and  those  like  him  were  parUkers,  though  they  had  nothing  that  literally 
resembled  what  was  imported  by  the  word.  Justin  speaks,  uso,  of  certain 
washings  prescribed  by  Moses  as  being  baptisms.  Now  purification  in 
general  would  not  suit  this,  for  every  purification  would  not  fulfil  the 
injunction.  But  the  passage  in  which  he  brings  the  literal  and  the  figura-' 
tive  applications  of  the  word  to  bear  on  each  oUier,  puts  Justin's  testimony 
on  this  subject  beyond  controvery.  He  considers  the  prophet's  bringing 
up  the  immersed  head  of  the  axe  out  of  Jordan,  by  casting  in  a  piece 
nf  wood,  as  corresponding  to  men  immersed  in  the  greatest  sins,  yet 
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braa^  out  by  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  and  the  purification  of  water 
What  can  be  more  deciaife  than  this?  We  are  mippoeed  to  be  baptized 
in  the  most  griefoua  sins.  What  can  baptism,  then,  be  but  immersion  f 
Are  we  purmed  by  sin  f  We,  like  the  head  of  the  axe,  are  immersed 
in  iin :  as  the  axe  was  brought  up  by  the  wood  cast  into  the  river,  so  we 
are  brought  up  and  purified  by  the  baptism  or  sufferings  of  Christ 
Bundes,  when  Justin  speaks  of  purification,  he  ne?er  employs  any  word 
that  signifies  baptism.  If  the  word  had  this  signification  in  his  time, 
why  did  he  sometimes  use  it  in  that  sense? 

In  like  manner,  firom  a  figurative  application  of  the  word  by  Origen, 
it  is  decisively  evident  that  he  understood  it  as  meaning  immerse.  He 
speaks  of  persons  totally  given  up  to  sin,  as  being  entirely  immersed  or 
sunk  down  under  wickedness. 

From  a  figurative  application  of  the  word  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
it  is  evident  that  he  understood  it  as  literally  signifying  immersion.  He 
speaks  of  persons  baptized  by  drunkenness  into  sleep.  All  language 
must  recognise  this  figure :  it  is  an  immersion  or  burial  in  sleep.  It  is 
utterly  impossible  that  purification  should  be  the  ground  of  this  figure. 

Gregory  Thaumaturgus  speaks  of  drawing  baptized  persons  up  as  fish 
are  drawn  out  of  water  by  a  line.  Now,  when  a  figure  can  be  definitely 
ascertained  as  to  its  seccmdary  object,  it  is  the  most  unexceptionable 
way  of  ascertaining  the  literal  meaning  of  a  word. 

Tliat  TertuUian  understood  immersion  to  be  part  of  the  nature  of  the 
rite,  is  evident  firom  his  saying,  that  **  in  baptism  we  die  through  a  like- 
ness." There  is  no  death  in  purification  except  when  it  is  performed 
by  immersion. 

Chrysostom  most  definitely  shows  that  he  attached  this  meaning  to  the 
word  by  coupling  it  with  the  word  sink,  and  making  the  action  desig- 
nated by  both  an  emblem  of  burial  and  resurrection.  *'  To  be  baptized 
and  to  sink  down"  says  he, "  then  to  rise,  is  a  symbol  of  the  going  down 
into  the  grave,  and  of  the  coming  up  firom  it"  Here  he  not  only  couples 
bmtizing  with  sinking  dawn,  but  makes  both  words,  as  to  the  ordinance 
oi  baptism,  designate  an  idea  which  is  an  emblem  of  going  down  into 
the  grave.  He  not  only  uses  the  word  in  the  sense  of  immersion,  but 
in  that  sense  he  applies  it  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  No  evidence 
can  be  more  decisive  than  this.  Even  had  the  word  obtained  a  se- 
condary meaning  by  use,  it  is  in  its  primary  that  the  Fathers  apply  it  to 
baptism ;  but,  though  the  Fathers  called  many  things  baptism,  the  word 
never  obtained  a  secondary  meaning.  Besides,  Chrysostom  expressly 
expounds  Rom.  vi.  as  asserting  an  emblem  of  burial  and  resurrection  in 
baptism.  This  not  only  proves  that  immersion  was  the  usual  practice  at 
the  time,  but  that  they  considered  this  as  the  appointed  mode  of  the  rite. 

The  three  immersions  used  by  the  ancients  in  the  performance  of  the 
rite  are  called  tria  baptismata,  three  baptisms,  that  is,  three  immersions,  for 
it  could  not  be  three  purifications :  it  was  only  one  purification.  I  am 
well  aware  that  the  three  immersions  may  be  called  also  one  baptism. 
My  philosophy  can  account  for  this.  MThen  they  are  said  to  be  three 
baptisms,  the  word  is  used  in  reference  to  the  act  of  immersion ;  when 
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they  are  called  one  baotifrm,  the  word  is  used  in  reference  to  the  rite  in  its 
Impropriated  sense.  The  three  immersioos  are,  m  the  estimation  of  those 
who  used  them,  only  one  rite,  which  was  designated  by  the  name  baptism. 

That  Cyprian,  and  those  concerned  in  the  case  of  Nofatian,  understood 
the  word  as  signifying  immersion,  is  clear  to  demonstration,  from  the  ftiet 
that  the  justification  of  perfudon  was  not  rested  on  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  but  on  other  grounds.  Had  the  word  signified  purification  without 
reference  to  mode,  would  they  not  have  appealed  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word?  Would  Cyprian  have  employed  so  much  trifling  in  vindicating 
the  sufficiency  of  perfusion,  if  he  could  have  found  a  complete  vindici^ 
tion  in  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  in  the  essential  nature  of  the  ordi> 
nance?  Jerome  also  translated  the  word  in  the  commission  by  intir^, 
to  dtp  into,  which  shows  that  in  his  time  the  Greek  word  was  understMxl 
to  signify  immersion, 

Mr.  B  does  not  understand  my  canon  as  to  impossibility.  He  says, 
that  my  doctrine  is  "  that  we  cannot  admit  a  secondary  sense  unless  we 
can  prove  that  the  primary  sense  is  impossible."  He  leaves  out  an  essen- 
tial part  of  my  canon.  Impossibility  is  required  only  when  a  secondary 
meaning  is  not  in  proof  If  in  any  occurrence  in  the  language  a  second- 
ary meaning  is  in  proof,  impossibility  of  primary  meaning  is  not  essential 
to  warrant  the  application  of  a  secondary  meaning.  I  have  again  and 
again  explained  this  doctrine. 

He  comjdains  that  I  assume  universal  use,  though  all  the  occurrences 
of  the  word  are  not  produced.  On  this  ground,  universal  use  could  not 
be  assumed  with  respect  to  any  word,  for  all  the  instances  in  which  any 
word  has  been  used  can  never  be  produced.  It  is  quite  enough,  that 
after  all  the  researches  of  all  writers  on  both  sides  of  the  question  since 
the  birth  of  the  controversy,  a  refractory  instance,  till  the  time  of  the 
institution,  cannot  be  produced. 

The  passages  which  he  quotes  from  the  Fathers  are  all  explicable  on 
the  principle  which  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  sentence  from  Cyprian ; 
but,  were  it  true,  which  it  is  not,  that  the  word  in  process  of  use,  after  the 
institution  of  the  ordinance,  received  a  secondary  meaning,  it  has  no 
bearing  on  this  subject ;  it  does  not  at  all  stand  in  my  way. 

The  passages  from  Clemens  Alexandrinus  in  which  the  word  occurs, 
are  entirely  misunderstood.  Where  did  the  President  learn  that  koite  is 
a  dinner  couch  ?  It  is  a  bed  for  sleeping  on.  It  is  not,  "  this  was  the 
custom  of  the  Jews  that  they  often  shoula  be  baptized  upon  their  beds." 
This  passage  refers  to  the  nightly  pollutions  after  which  bathing  was 
prescribed  by  the  law  of  Moses.  They  were  immersed  "  on  account  of 
the  bed ;"  that  is,  pollution  contracted  there. 

The  instance  from  Nicephorus  is  perfectly  explicable  from  the  passage 
in  Cyprian's  letters.  Cyprian,  while  he  uses  the  word  haptizo  for  tm- 
merse,  calls  the  perfusion  of  Novatian  an  ecclesiastical  baptism,  because 
it  was  used  by  the  church  as  conveying  the  same  grace  with  baptism. 
Indeed,  had  the  custom  of  immersion  been  universally  changed  into  any 
other  mode,  the  rite  would  still  have  continued  to  be  called  immersion. 
This,  which  the  President  thinks  must  prove  so  refractory  to  me,  has  not 
the  smallest  difficulty ;  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  my  doctrine. 


Mr.  Beecher  repreaeBts  the  prepoiilioii  ei  as  "  a  prepoaUioii  al  war 
arilb  the  idea  of  immerse."  Tnis  is  ao  error  that  no  philologist  couid 
hold.  Any  person  who  has  ever  passed  the  threshold  of  the  temple  of 
philology  must  know  that  sueh  comhinalions  of  prepositioosi  both  in 
composition  and  in  syntax,  are  qoite  oommon.  Prepositions  the  very 
referse  of  each  other,  are  often  combined  and  prefixed  to  the  same  word. 
I  cannot  porsoe  this  subject  here:  I  shaU  merely  so^^gest  it  to  literary 
men.  Even  apob^mto  itself  is  used  in  the  same  way  m  the  Septuagint ; 
and  though  it  should  be  supposed  to  mean  wet  or  moisten,  still  the  result 
is  the  same.  Even  wetting  or  moistening  implies  that  the  wetting  or 
moistening  is  effected  while  the  object  is  m  union  with  the  wetting  or 
moistening  substance.  Yet  framf  or  £po,  signifies  afwraUmi^  not  tniMfi. 
Had  I  no  other  evidence  tluU  the  President,  however  great  a  man  ho 
may  be  in  other  respects,  is  not  a  philologist,  I  could  tike  his  measure 
fi'om  this  single  observation.  I  wiu  make  tins  plain  even  to  my  most 
unlearned  readers.  Dr.  Miller,  I  think,  somewhere  in  his  treatise, 
qpeaks  of  dipping  vp  a  bucket  of  water.  Let  a  foreiffner  interpret  this 
on  the  principle  of  President  Beecher.-  (^  says  the  critic,  signifies 
asc^ision;  dipping,  then,  cannot  denote  immersing,  for  this  implies 
sinking.  The  preposition  is  al  war  with  immerse  as  the  meaning  of  the 
word  dip.  Dip  must,  then,  signify  to  raise,  or  draw,  or  lift — not  to 
immerse ;  and  this  critic  woold  know  English  as  the  President  knows 
Greek.  All  languages  must  admit  such  combinations  as  President 
Beecher  supposes  to  be  in  this  case  incongnioos. 

The  examples  produced  by  Mr.  Beecher  jMrove  that  Ino  sometimes 

S plied  to  other  things  besides  animal  bodies;  but  none  of  then  prove 
at  the  thing  so  washed  was  not  covered  with  the  water.  This  is  all 
we  want :  the  water  might  be  applied  by  sprinkling,  or  by  pouring,  or 
in  any  way.  Indeed  it  would  be  enough  fix  us  u  this  was  iii  usual 
signification.  Why  should  it  oa  this  snbieGt  be  supposed  to  assume  n 
rare  meaning? 

With  respect  to  the  baptiana  of  the  Spirit,  after  admitting  my  assertion 
that  metaphor  may  indulge  itself  wherever  it  finds  resemblanoe,  be  says, 
"  But  my  objection  is,  that  thert  is  no  rtBembkmu  between  the  q>erations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  immersion."  Is  not  the  resemUanoe  in  the 
effects! 

With  respect  to  my  illustraliQOS^  **  steeping  the  senses  in  finrgetfiil 
ness,**  "stee[Hng  the  soul  in  the  milk  of  human  nature,"  "be  not 
drunk  with  wine,  but  be  filled  with  the  Spirit,"  he  says^— >"  How,  I  ask, 
are  the  words  to  steep,  to  be  drunk,  and  to  fiB,  ▼erbs  denoting  the  mode 
of  an  action,  and  that  alone?  or  are  they  words  denoting  an  eflfectf" 
This  is  a  strange  observation  fi>r  a  man  of  lettera  It  i»no  matter  what 
the  verbs  siffniQr  if  they  can  be  figuntively  applied  with  regasd  to  their 
eflfects.  Words  can  be  used  figuratively  where  the  resemblance  is  not 
in  their  literal  signification,  but  in  their  effects.  Besides^  woold  any 
phildoffist — would  any  inteUigent  child  say,  that  tU^  denotes  aneActt 
Steep  denotes  a  certain  action  whidikas  a  certain  effiMt 

The  metaphysical  nensense^  fiuB  the  eireediM  of  which  I  oftsed  n 
premium,  Mr.  Beecher  ascribes  to  stneiaLQtthe  Jrahers.    I  findincthinf 
2Z 
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like  it  in  his  <(aotations;  and  notwithstanding  the  modesty  of  the  Piea- 
dent,  I  must  still  think  that  the  union  of  meanings  running  into  one 
etnoiker  is  all  his  own. 

He  complains  that  I  unjustly  represent  him  as  founding  on  probability 
independently  of  the  meaning  of  Uie  word.  I  reiterate  the  charge.  Does 
he  not  perceive  that  by  the  meaning  of  the  word  I  understand  a  previ- 
ously ascertained  meaning  t  To  this  he  does  not  even  pretend.  I  found 
all  on  meaning  previously  ascertained :  diis  is  a  fundamental  diflference 
between  him  and  me. 

The  characteristic  meaning  of  the  word  kKxo  is  exactly  what  I  have 
represented ;  and  all  the  examples  accord  with  this :  but  the  example  to 
which  he  refers  has  no  bearing  on  the  subject  When  he  aUeges  proof 
that  persons  may  go  to  a  river  for  odier  purposes  than  the  immersion  of 
the  whole  body,  he  manifests  a  want  of  discrimination.  Our  argument 
is  groimded  on  the  ftict  that  the  going  to  the  water  was  for  the  purpose 
of  baptism.  When  our  opponents  triumph,  and  teO  us  that  if  our  argu- 
ment is  conclusive,  Philip  was  baptized  as  well  as  the  eunuch,  their 
triumph  is  in  their  want  of  discrimination. 

In  defending  the  combination  of  his  probabilities,  he  makes  a  distinc- 
tion as  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects;  but,  on  all  subjects,  nothing  is 
nothing;  and  if  I  have  proved  that  the  probabilities  are  nothing  separately, 
nothing  must  they  be  in  combination.  Besides,  the  probability  that, 
independently  of  testimony,  a  thing  was  done  in  a  certain  way,  is  a  very 
different  thinff  from  the  probability  that  a  word  has  a  certain  meaning. 
That  A  kiUed  B  may  be  venr  prcwable  from  many  circumstances ;  but 
the  moment  A  proves  an  aUhi,  or  that  it  is  proved  that  C  is  guilty  of 
the  murder,  all  the  previous  probabilities  are  of  no  account. 

After  all  his  complaints  about  a  bad  spirit,  it  is  amusing  to  consider 
the  gross  manifestations  which  he  affords  of  this  himself.  In  all  I  have 
ever  written  I  defy  my  adversaries  to  point  out  one  particle  of  a  bad 
spirit  My  severity  respects  the  execution  of  the  work  before  me,  and 
my  censures  are  preceded  by  proofs  of  the  thing  condemned.  Justice  to 
truth  demands  the  exposure.  But  what  spirit  is  indicated  by  such 
expressions  as  "  the  ffuise  of  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  f  "  Being  deter- 
mined not  to  admit  the  truth,  he  did  the  only  thing  that  remained,  first 
to  misrepresent,  and  then  to  deny  itf  If  this  is  not  a  bad  spirit,  what 
will  indicate  a  bad  spirit  t  But  in  the  field  of  battle  I  never  murmur. 
I  never  pronounce  on  the  motives  of  my  opponents;  but  I  always,  as  a 
matter  of  duty,  measure  their  talents.  This  they  are  pleased  to  call  a 
bad  spirit,  while  they  have  poured  out  whole  torrents  of  the  most  virulent 
abuse :  this  never  moves  me, — ^I  write  for  eternity. 

I  had  charged  President  Beecher  with  using  a  Unitarian  canon.  How 
does  he  repel  the  charge  t  He  teUs  me  that  a  good  canon  is  not  the 
worse  for  being  employed  by  Unitarians.  I  redouble  the  charge.  A 
Unitarian  canon  is  not  a  sound  canon  employed  by  Unitarians  as  well 
as  others.  A  Unitarian  canon  is  one  which,  if  admitted,  will  prove 
Unitarianism.  What  a  want  of  discrimination  is  in  this  defence  I  A 
canon  that  is  sound  ought  to  be  used  by  all.  A  Unitarian  canon  cannot 
be  soond^  unless  Umtarianism  is  true. 
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'  To  enable  mj  reidere  to  estimate  the  qualifications  of*  my  antagonist 
aa  a  controTersialist,  I  shall  aliffhtly  notice  the  several  particulars  which 
he  states  in  recommendation  o?  his  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
dispute.  To  judge  on  this  matter  requires  nothing  but  a  sound  intellect 
and  an  unprejudiced  mind.  He  tells  us,  for  instance,  that  to  adopt  his 
conclusions  "  takes  nothing  from  any  one  but  the  right  to  think  others 
wrong/'  iLc  Now  was  there  e?er  a  purer  specimen  of  absurdity  than 
this?  Were  it  as  true  as  it  is  ftJse,  it  could  not  take  from  any  man  the 
right  to  think  another  wrong.  Must  not  erery  one  who  thinks  his  own 
new  on  any  subject  right,  think  all  others  wrong  who  differ  from  him? 
Does  not  the  writer  think  that  I  am  wrong? 

Six  special  advantages,  as  reoommendations  of  this  view,  are  enum^ 
rated  by  the  writer.  <*1.  It  is  more  adapted  to  the  varying  conditions 
of  men,  and  to  aU  change  of  climate,  times,  seasons,  and  health."  Im^ 
mersion  is  not  injurious  to  health  in  any  climate :  but  should  the  |Aysi« 
cian,  in  any  case,  recommend  the  warm  bath,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
It  If  the  believer  is  on  a  sick  bed,  or  death  bed,  the  rite  is  not  a  duty. 
Clinical  perfusion  could  never  have  been  introduced  as  a  substitute  for 
baptism,  had  not  Puseyism  been  previously  introduced.  Is  there  as  much 
danger  in  immersion  as  there  vras  in  circumcision?  Had  the  matter 
been  lefk  to  himself,  I  doubt  not  but  the  ingenuity  of  Abraham  would 
have  found  that  shaving  the  head  would  have  been  better  adapted  to  the 
cemfort  of  himself  and  his  posterity. 

But  it  is  perfect  absurdity  to  talk  of  recommendaUoos  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  on  such  a  matter.  Whatever  God  has  appointed  must  be 
observed.  Had  God  appointed  two  modes,  giving  us  a  discretionary 
power  to  observe  which  of  them  should  be  most  pleasing  to  us,  we  might 
make  a  choice :  but  whatever  recommendations  a  thing  may  have  to  us, 
God  may  have  good  reason  for  appointing  a  different. 

"  2.  It  is  more  accordant,"  says  the  writer,  *'  with  the  liberal  and  en- 
larged spirit  of  Christianity,  as  a  religion  of  freedom,  designed  for  all 
countries  and  all  times." 

Does  the  writer  mean  that  the  prescription  of  mode,  as  emblematical 
in  a  Christian  rite,  is  inconsistent  with  the  practice  of  reli^on  ?  Another 
may  as  well  say,  that  the  prescription  of  water,  or  of  wme,  or  of  any- 
thing else,  is  equally  inconsistent  with  Christianity.  What  a  notion  this 
writer  must  have  of  religious  freedom  I 

"  3.  It  better  agrees,"  says  the  author,  *'  with  our  ideas  of  what  is 
reasonable  and  fit."  And  will  the  writer  take  on  him  to  say  that  it  is 
not  reasonable  and  fit  in  God  to  appoint  immersion  as  the  mode  of  this 
ordinance,  as  an  emblem  of  the  burial  of  Christ  ?  If  this  is  not  bla»> 
phemous,  I  know  not  what  blasphemy  is. 

"4.  It  offers,"  says  the  writer,  '*  no  temptations  to  formalism,  nor  does 
it  tend  to  foster  arrogance  and  exclusion."  Here  is  the  very  spirit  of 
philosophy.  How  does  immersion,  or  any  ftther  mode  appointed  by  God, 
offer  a  temptation  to  formalism?  Is  it  formalism  to  observe  a  mode 
which  by  the  very  supposition  is  appointed  by  God?  Is  it  formalism  to 
observe  Divine  forms?  As  to  arrogance,  is  it  arrogant  to  say  that 
immersion  is  the  only  mode,  if  it  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  ?  As  to 
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ezehmoiiy  the  meaning  of  the  werd  it  nol  eoocerned  in  settling  the 
question  of  church  fellowship. 

''^  It  is  perfectly  sdeqaate,**  sajs  the  MrthoTy  ''to  harmonise  thi* 
chnrch."  What  a  recommendation  1  J»  k  not  obvious  to  ererj  human 
intellect,  that  any  new  of  Uie  meaning  of  the  word»  if  it  is  nmrersaliy 
received,  is  equally  calculated  lo  e&ct  harmony  t  The  advocates  of 
pouring,  of  q>rinkling,  of  immersing,  4bc.  6&c,  may  aD  equaHy  allege 
this  recommendation.  Even  if  a  man  siwuld  say  that  the  word  signifielp 
to  lottse,  he  may  say  that,  if  all  parlies  receive  this  meaning,  it  wouU 
harmonise  the  church.  Was  ever  snsh  a  specimen  of  reasoning  com» 
mitted  to  the  types! 

'^  6.  It  is  susceptiUe,"  says  the  moktoi,  ^  of  any  necessary  degree  c^ 
proof  This  conlonnds  evidence  with  recommendation.  If  it  is  capable 
of  proof,  it  should  be  received  without  any  recommendation.  If  it  is  not 
proved,  no  recommendation  can  entitle  it  to  reception. 

Now  I  call  the  attention  of  my  ptrnn^  unlettered  readers  to  this  brief 
specimen  of  my  antagonist's  resaoning  powers,  that  they  may  judge  what 
confidence  they  are  to  plaee  in  his  eriticism.  If  in  matters  of  common 
sense  he  stumbles  at  every  step,  can  he  be  trusted  in  matters  of  the  nMMt 
profound  metaj^ysicsf  My  antagonist  may  be  a  venr  ingenious  man» 
and  a  very  pious  man,  and  in  many  respects  a  very  clever  man,  but  be 
has  not  a  bead  for  the  philosephy  of  hmguage:  and  I  say  this  with  an 
little  bad  feeling  as  I  say  that  the  U»ee  lyps  of  every  trianf^e  are  equal 
to  two  right  sngtoa. 
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CRITICAL  NOTICES  OF  CARSON  ON  BAPTISM,  IN 

ENGLAND. 


RzT.  Jomc  FotTZ&,  (Author  of  tlie  Enay  on  Popular  Ignorance*  Decision  ot'Charac 
ter,  &c.)    « I  am  pleased  that  the  work  is  to  be  reprinted  with  the  proposed  corrections 
and  additions.    No  doubt  many  of  our  ministers  will  make  an  effort  to  obtain  subscrip- 
tions.   I  haye  mentioned  it  here  to  Dr.  ,  who  gives  his  name  for  a  copy.    I  add 
my  name  of  course.'* 

A.  K.  MiLLEm,  Esq.  « It  appears  to  me  that  the  friends  of  evangelical  religion  at 
large,  are  deeply  indebted  to  him,  how  tardy  soever  they  may  be  in  making  the  ac- 
knowledgment. Other  men  of  &r  inferior  calibre  have  had  their  honours  heaped  upon 
them ;  but  do  I  speak  more  than  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness,  when  I  say  that 
here  is  a  man  who  has  advanced  every  subject  on  which  he  has  written,  and  who  in 
some  respects  is  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives— here  is  a  man,  a  mere  shred 
of  whose  capital  has  made  some  men  of  small  means  great,  and  some  really  great  men, 
greater  still — himself  all  the  while  more  unassuming  than  his  fellows.  Among  his  ex- 
cellencies I  have  always  rated  high  his  impartiality  and  singleness  of  purpose.  One  in 
never  in  doubt  that  his  object  is  truth,  and  that  his  determination  is  to  follow  evidence 
whithersoever  it  leads,  untrammelled  by  system  or  sect.  The  fireedom  Smm  bias  and 
independent  honesty  in  argument  evef  evinced  by  this  writer,  are  qualities  which  we 
have  greatly  to  desiderate  in  many  controversialists  of  the  present  day.  Though  I  am 
not  a  member  of  a  Baptist  church,  yet  I  am  anxious  to  encourage  any  work  proceeding 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Carson,  distinguished  as  he  is  by  the  highest  talent,  and  exhibiting 
as  he  ever  does,  the  most  perfect  candour.  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  the  subscriben 
are  so  numerous,  and  request  you  will  put  down  my  name  for  five  copies." 

Her.  E.  Hall,  A.  M.  "  I  refer  to  Carson,  because  his  reeeareh  hat  made  this  field 
his  own  on  the  Baptist  side  of  the  question ;  because  he  is  undoubtedly  a  very  learned 
and  able  man,— the  cHiEr,  indeed,  on  the  Baptist  side  in  this  part  of  the  field  of  con* 
troversy." 

Rev.  B.  H.  Deapkb,  LL.D.  <*  Let  those  who  think  that  the  solemn  immersion  of 
believers  in  water  is  not  baptism,  answer,  zr  thet  cAH,/at'r/y,  and  without  evasion^ 
the  learned,  candid,  and  decisive  work  of  Bfr.  Carson." 

CoHOEZOATioRAL  BfAOAZiirx.  "  If  what  Bfr.  Carson  terms  axiomi  are  indeed  such, 
the  matter  is  for  ever  set  at  rest ;  and  except  prejudice  or  an  obstinate  determination  to 
reject  the  obvious  dictates  of  the  Spirit  continues  to  operate,  the  whole  Christian  world 
must  forthwith  embrace  the  principles  of  amti-padobaptitm,** 

Paesbttkeiaxi  Rxtuw.    '*  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Carson's  aximm,** 
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EcuEcno  Rbtizw.  "It  ii  quite  erident  that  they,"  (referring  to  two  of  Dr.  C.'i 
frorkf,)  "  are  the  production  of  a  writer  long  habituated  to  deep  and  aearching  thought, 
and  poneicing  a  great  command  of  language."  And  while  the  ReTiew  atatea  that 
Dr.  Carton  "  tonchea  onqneationablj  with  a  Tigorona  and  maaterij  hand  a  great  Tarietj 
of  topiea ;"  it  alio  atteata  '*  the  great  aimplicitj,  jodicionaneiay  and  piety,"  with  which 
they  are  treated.*' 

ScomcAV.  **  Dr.  Caraon  haa  long  been  well  known,  not  only  in  thia  eoontry,  bnt  in 
Oreat  Britain  and  America,  aa  a  firtt-rate  icholar,  a  aonnd  philoaopher,  an  irreaiatible 
reasoner,  and  a  profound  theologian.  •  •  •  •  •  Hit  worka  ihall  be  hia  monument 
—a  monument  of  diTcnified  and  tranaeendent  geniua>  of  imperiahable  greatnea ; 
erincing  to  poaterity,  that  with  the  itricteat  propriety,  he  haa  been  deaignated  one  of 
the  firat  biblical  eritiea  of  the  nineteenth  century.* 

ScomaH  OuAmoiAV.  '^  Aa  a  profound  and  accurate  thinker^  an  Me  metaphysician, 
a  close  reasoner,  a  deep  theologian.  Dr.  Caraon  can  atand  the  ground  against  any 
riTalahip.** 

OsTRODOZ  PjUBnymuAK.  "  On  matters  of  obnroh  order  it  is  wdl  known  we  differ 
fipom  him ;  but  aa  a  scholar  we  honour  him,  as  a  Chrietian  brother  we  embrace  him.  In 
knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  language  be  ia  &r  in  adTance  of  the  preaent  age ; 
and  with  reapeot  to  metaphysical  acntenesa  and  powera  of  reaaoning,  be  haa  been 
called  '  the  Jonathan  Edwards  of  the  ninetMnth  centnry.'  His  character  as  a  philoso- 
phie  theologian  and  a  profound  original  independent  thinker,  atanda  in  the  very  highest 
rank ;  and  he  waa  only  Justly  desagnateQ»  when  called  one  of  the  moet  acnte  phUoao- 
phic  reasoneia  of  the  present  age." 

CBBianAV  FnciKAir.  <*  The  Rot.  Alexander  Caraon,  one  of  the  first  biblical  critics 
of  the  age.  The  great  and  almost  aingular  excellenciea  of  thia  most  extraordinary  man 
are  hia  clear  philoaophioal  oonceptiona,  and  his  fearless  philosophical  spirit.  Even  the 
Geman  exegetical  writers  are  only  acholara  {  the  frtis  criUe  is  made  mp  of  the  scholar 
and  pldloaopher  combined." 
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